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CHEAP CLOTHES AND NASTY 


King Ryence, says tlie legend of Prince Arthur, wore a paletot 
trimmed with kings’ beards. In tlie first French Revolution (so 
Carlyle assures us) there were at Meudon tanneries of human 
skins. Mammon, at once tyrant and revolutionary, follows 
both these noble examples— in a moi*e respectable way, doubt- 
less, for Mammon hates cruelty ; bodily pain is his devil — the 
worst evil which lie, in his e&eminacy, can^ conceive. So he 
shrieks benevolently when a drunken soldier is flogged ; but he 
trims his paletots, and adorns his legs, witli the flesh of men 
and the skins of women, with degradation, pestilence, heathen- 
doiii, and despair ; and then chuckles self-complacently over 
the smallness of his tailors’ bills. Hypocrite !— straining at a 

f nat and swallowing a camel ! What is flogging, or hanging, 
dug Ryence’s paletot or the tanneries' of Meudon, to the 
slavery, starvation, waste of life, year-long imprisonment in 
dungeons narrower and fouler than tiiose of the Inquisition, 
whicli goes on among thousands of free English clothes-makers 
at this (lay ? 

‘ The man is mad,’ says Mammon, smiling supercilious pity. 
Yes, Mammon ; mad as Paul before Festus ; and for much the 
same reason, too. Much learning has made us mad. From two 
articles in the Morning Chronicle of Friday, 14th December, and 
Tuesday, 18th December, on the Condition of, the Workingj 
Tailors, we learnt too much to leave us altogether masters of 
ourselves. But there is method in our madness ; we can give 
reasons for it— satisfactory to ourselves, perhaps also to Him 
who made us, and you, and all tailors likewise. , Will you, 
freshly bedizened, you and your footmen, from Nebuchadnezzar 
and (Jo.’s ‘Emporium of Fashion,’ hear a little about how your 
flnery is made ? You are always calling ()ut for facts, and have 
a firm belief in salvation by statistics. Listen to a few. 

The Metropolitan Commissioner of the Mm-ning Chronicle 
called two meetings of the Working Tailors, one in Shadwell, 
and the other at the Hanover Square Rooms, in order to ascer- 
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tain their condition from their own lips. Both meetings were 
crowded. At the Hanover Square Rooms “there were moi*e than 
one thousand men ; they were altogether unanimous in their 
descriptions of the misery and slavery which they endured. It 
appears that there are two distinct tailor trades — the ‘lionour- 
able ’ trade, now almost confined to the West End, and rapidly 
dying out there, and tlie ‘ dishonourable ’ trade of tlie show-shops 
and idop-shops — the plate-glass palaces, where gents — and, alas ! 
those who would be indignant at that name — buy their cheap- 
and-nasty clothes. The two names are the tailors^ own slang ; 
slang is true and expressive enough, though, now and then.' The 
honourable shops in the West End number only sixty ; the dis- 
honourable, four hundred and more ; while at the East End the 
dishonourable trade has it all its own way. Tlie honourable 
part of the trade is declining at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty journeymen per year; the dishonourable increasing at 
such a rate that, in twenty years it will have absorbed the 
whole tailoring trade, which employs upwards of twenty-one 
thousand journeymen. At the honourable shops the work is 
done, as it was universally thirty years ago, on the premises 
and at good wages. In tlie dishonourable trade, the work is 
taken home by the men, to be done at the very lowest possible 
prices, which decrease year by year, almost month by month. 
At the honourable shops, from 36s. to 24s. is paid for a piece of 
work for which the aishonourable shop Tiays from 22s. to 9s. 
But not to the workmen ; happy is he if he really gets two- 
thirds, or half of that. For at the honourable shops, the master 
deals directly with his workmen ; while at the dishonourable 
ones, the greater part of the work, if not the whole, is let out 
to contractors, or middle-men — ^mveaters^^ as their victims signifi- 
cantly call them — who, in their turn, let it out again, sometimes 
to the workmen, sometimes to fresh middle-men ; so that out of 
the price paid-for labour on each article, not only the workmen, 
but the sweater, and perhaps the sweater’s sweater, and a third, 
and a fourth, and a fifth, have to draw their profit. And when 
the labour price has been already beaten down to the lowest 
possible, how much remains for the workmen after all these 
deductions, let the poor fellows themselves say ! 

One working tailor (at the Hanover Square Rooms Meeting) 
.mentioned a number of shops, both at the east and west ends, 
whose work was all taken by sweaters; and several of these 
$lmps were under royal and noble patronage. There was one 
^i^Rorious sweater who kept his carriage. He was a Jew, and, 
course, he gave a f>reference to his own sect. Thus, another 
Jew received it from him second hand and at a lower rate ; 
then it went to a third — till it came to the unfortunate Chris tiafi 
at perhaps the eighth rate, and he performed the work at barely 
living prices ; this same Jew required a deposit of £6 in mon^ 
before he would giye ‘but a single garment to be made. He 
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need not describe the misery which tMs system entailed upon 
the workmen. It was well known, but it was almost impossible, 
except for those who had been at the two, to form an idea of 
the difference between the present meeting and one at the East 
End, where all who attended worked for slop-shops and sweaters. 
The present was a highly respectable assemtily ; the other 
presented no other appearance but those of misery and degra- 
dation,^ 

Another says — * We have all worked in the honourable trade, 
so we know the regular prices from our own personal experi- 
ence. Taking the bad work with the good work we might earn 
11s. a week upon an average. Sometimes we do earn as much 
as 15s. ; but, to do this, we are obliged to take part of our work 
home to our wives and daughters. We are not always fully 
employed. We are nearly half our time idle. Hence, our earn- 
ings are, upon an aA^erage throughout the year, not more than 
5s. 6d. a week.’ ‘Very often I liave made only 3s. 4d. in the 
week,’ said one. ‘That’s common enough with us all, I can 
assure you,’ said another. ‘ Last week my wages was 7s. 6d.,’ 
declared one. ‘I earned 6s. 4d.,’ exclaimed the second. ‘My 
wages came to 9s. 2d. The week before I got 6s. 3d.’ ‘I made 
7s. 9d.,’ and ‘ I 7s. or 8s., I can’t exactly remember which.’ ‘ This 
is what we teim the best part of our winter season. The reason 
why we are so long idle is because more hands than are wanted 
are kept on the premises, so that in case of a press of work 
coming in, our employers can have it done immediately. Under 
the day work system no master tailor liad more men on the 
premises than he could keep continually going ; but since the 
change to tlie piece-work system, masters made a practice of 
engaging double the quantity of hands tliat they have any 
need for, so that an order may be executed “ at the shortest 
possible notice,” if requisite. A man must not leave the 
premises when unemployed,— if ho does, lie loses his chance of 
work coming in, 1 have been there four days together, and 
liad not a stitch of work to do.’ ‘ Yes ; tliat is common enough.’ 
‘Ay, and then you’re told, if you complain, you can go, if you 
don’t like it. 1 am sure twelve hands would do all they have 
done at home, and yet they keep forty of us. It’s generally 
remarked that, however strong and, healthy ^ man may be when 
he goes to work at that shop, in a month’s time he’ll be a com- 
plete shadow, and have almost all his clothes in pawn. By 
Sunday morning, he has no money at all left, and he has to 
subsist till the following Saturday upon about a pint of weak 
tea, and four slices of bread and butter per day ! I ! ’ 

‘ Another of the reasons for tlie sweaters keeping more hands 
than they want is, the men generally have their meals with 
them. The more men they have with them the more break- 
fasts and teas they supply, and the more profit they make. The 
men usually have to pay 4d., and very often 5d. for their break 
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fast, and the same for their tea. The tea or breakfast is mostly 
a pint of tea or coffee, and three to four slices of bread and 
buttei*. / worked for one sweater who al/niost starved the men ; 
the smallest eater there v)ould. not have had enough if he had (jot three 
times as much. They had only three thin slices of bread and hutte7\ 
not sufficient for a child^ and the tea was both weak and bad. The 
whole 7neal could not have stood him in 2d. a head^ a,nd udiat made 
it 'Worse was^ that the men who wc/r'ked. tJwre couldnit ajf'ord to have 
dinners^ so that they were slAVt'ved to the bone. The sweater's men 
generally lodge where they work. A sweater usually keeps 
about six men. These occupy two small garrets; one •room is 
called the kitchen, and ^tlie other .the Avorkshop ; and here the 
whole of the six men, and the sweater, his wife, and family, 
live and sleep. One eater I 't corked with had four children and 
six men., and they., together with his ivife., sister-in-hucy and him- 
self (dl lived in two rooms, the largest of which urns about eight 
feet by ten. We worked in the smallest room and slept there as 
well — (dl six of us. There were two turn-up beds in it, aiul we 
slept th'ee in a bed. There was no chivmey, and, indeed, no ventila- 
tion whatever. I was near losing my life there — the foul air of so 
many peojde working cdl day in the place, and sleeping there at 
night, icas (jwite suffiocating. Almost all the men were consumptive, 
and 1 myself attended the dispensary for disease of the lungs. The 
room in which we all slejd was not inore than six feet square. W e 
vwre all sick and weak, and loth to wo7'k. Each of the six of us 
paid 2s. Od. a week for our lodging, or* ir)s. altogetlier, and I am 
sure such a room as we slept and worked in might be had for 
Is. a week ; you can get a room with a fireplace for* Is. 6d. a 
week. The usual sum that the men working for sweaters pay 
for their tea, breakfasts, and lodging is Gs. 6d. to 7s. a week, 
and they seldom earn more money in the week. Occasionally 
at the week’s end they are in debt to the sweater. This is 
seldom for more than Gd., for the sweater will not give them 
victuals if he has no work for them to do. Many who live and 
work at the sweater’s are married men, and are obliged to keep 
their wives and children in lodgings by themselves. Some send 
them to the workhouse, others to their friends in the country. 
Besides the profit of the board and lodging, the sweater takes 
6d. out of the price paid for every garment under 10s. ; some 
take Is., and I do know of one who takes as much as 2s. This 
maii works for a large show-shop at the West End. The usual 
profit of the sweater, over and above the board and lodging, is 
2s. out of every pound. Those who work for sweaters soon lose 
their clothes, and are unable to seek for other work, because 
they have not a coat to their back to go and seek it in. Last 
week, I wtirked with another man at a coat for one of her Majestfs 
ministers, and my partner never broke his fa>st while he was making 
his half of it. The minister dealt at a cheap West End show- 
shop. All the workman had the whole dav and a half he was 
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making the coat was a little tea. But sweaters’ work is not so 
bad as Government work after all. At that, we cannot make 
more than 4s. or 5s. a week altogether — that is, counting the 
time we arc running after it, of course. Governvient contract 
icorlc h tJie worRt ofall^ and the starved-out and sweated-out tailods 
last resource. But still, Government does not do the regular 
trade so much harm as the cheap show and slop-shops. These 
liouses have ruined thousands. They have cut down the pr*ices, 
so that men cannot live at the work ; and the masters who did 
and would pay better wages, are reducing the workmen’s pay 
every d^ay. They say they must either compete with the large 
show-shops or go into the Gazette.^ 

Sweet competition! Heavenly maid! — Nowadays hymned 
alike by penny-a-liners and philosophers as the ground of all 
society — the only real i^reservcr of the earth! Why not of 
Heaven, too Perhaps there is competition among the 
angels, and Gabriel and Baphael have won their rank by doing 
the maximum of worship on the minimum of grace ? We shall 
know some day. In the meanwhile, ‘ tliese are thy works, thou 
j)arent of all good ! ’ Man eating man, eaten by man, in every 
variety of degree and method ! why does not some enthusiastic 
political economist wi*ite an cpi(; on ‘The Consecration of Can- 
nibalism ’ ? 

But if any one finds it pleasant to his soul to believe the poor 
journeymen’s statements exaggerated, let him listen to one of 
the sweaters themselves : — 

‘1 wish,’ says he, ‘that others did for the men as decently as 
T do. 1 know there are many who are living entirely upon 
them. Home employ as many as fourteen men. I myself 
worked in the hooise of a man who did this. The chief part of 
us lived, and worked, and slept together in two rooms, on the 
second door. They char-ged 2s. 6d. per head for the lodging 
alone. Twelve of the workmen, I am sure, lodged in the house, 
and these paid altogether ’^0s. a week rent to the sweater. I 
should thiriK the sweater paid 8s. a week for the rooms — so that 
he gained at least 22s. clear out of the lodging of these men, and 
stood at no rent himself. For the living of the men he charged 
— 5d. for breakfasts, and the same for teas, and 8d. for dinner — 
or at the rate of 10s. Od. each per head. Taking one with the 
other, and considering the maimer in wliich they lived, I am 
cei'tain that the cost for keeping eacli of them could not have 
been more than 5s. This would leave 5s. 6d. clear profit on the 
board of each of the twelve men, or, altogether, £3 : 6s. per 
week ; and this, added to the £l : 2s. profit on the rent, would 
give £4 : 8s. for the sweater’s gross profit on the board and lodg- 
ing of the workmen in his place. But, besides this, he got Is. 
out of each coat made on his premises, and there were twenty- 
one coats made there, upon an average, every week ; so that, 
altogether, the sweater’s clear gains out of the men were £5 : 9s. 
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every week. Each man made about a coat and a half in the 
course of the seven days (Jor th^y all worked on a Sunday— thep 
were generally told to borrow a day off the Lordly For this 
coat and a half each hand got £1 : 2 : 6, and out of it he had to 
pay 13s. for board and lodging ; so that there was 9s. 6d. clear 
left. These are the profits of the sweater, and tlie earnings of 
the men engaged under him, when working for the first-rate 
houses. But many of the clieap houses pay as low as 8s. for the 
making of each dress and frock coat, and some of them as low 
as 6s. Hence the earnings of the men at such work would be 
from 9s. to 12s. per week, and the cost of their board and lodg- 
ing without dinners, for these they seldom have, would be from 
7s. 6d. to 8s. per week. Indeed, the men working under sweaters 
at such prices generally consider themselves well off if they 
have a shilling or two in their pockets for Sunday. The profits 
of the sweater, however, would be from £4 to £5 out of twelve 
men, working on his premises. The usual number of men work- 
ing under each sweater is about six individuals ; and the aver- 
age rate of profit about £2 : 10s., without the sweater doing any 
work himself. It is very often the case that a man working 
under a sweater is obliged to pawn his own coat to get any 
pocket-money that he rnav require. Over and over again ihe 
sweater makes out that he is in his debt from Is. to 2s. at the 
end of the week, and when the man’s coat is in pledge, he is 
compelled to remain imprisoned in the sweater’s lodgings for 
months together. In some sweating places, there is an old coat 
kept called a “reliever,” and this is borrowed by such men as 
have none of their own to go out in. There are very few of the 
sweaters’ men who have a coat to their backs or a shoe to their 
feet to come out into the streets on Sunday. Down about Ful- 
wood’s Bents, Holborn, I am sure I would not give 6d. for the 
clothes that are on a dozen of them ; and it is surprising to me, 
working and living together in such numbers and in such 
small close rooms, in narrow close back courts as they 
do, that they are not all swept off by some pestilence. 1 
myself have seen half a dozen men at work in a room that was a 
little better than a bedstead long. It was as much as one could 
do to move between the wall and the bedstead when it was 
down. There “Were two bedsteads in this room, and they nearly 
filled the place when they were down. The ceiling was so low, 
that I couldn’t stand fright in the room. There was no ventil- 
ation in the place. There was no fireplace, and only a small 
window. When the window was open, you could nearly touch 
the houses at the back, and if the room had not been at the top 
of the house, the men could not have seen at all in the plitee. 
The staircAse was so narrow, steep, and dark, that it was diffi- 
cult to grope your way to the top of the house— it w^ like 
going up a steeple. This is the usual kind of place in which the 
sweaters men are lodged. The reason whv there are so manv 
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Irishmen working for the sweaters is, because they are seduced 
over to this country by the prospect of high wages and plenty 
of work. They are brought over by the Cork boats at 10s. a 
head, and when they once get here, the prices they receive are 
so small, that they are unable to go back. In less than a week 
after they get here, their clothes are all pledged, and they are 
obliged to continue working under the sweaters. 

‘ The extent to which this system of “ street kidnapping ” is 
carried on is frightful. Young tailors, fresh from the country, 
are decoyed by the sweaters’ wives into their miserable dens, 
under extravagant promises of employment, to find themselves 
deceived, imprisoned, and starved, often unable to make their 
escape for months— perhaps years ; and then only fleeing from 
one dungeon to another as abominable.’ 

In the meantime, the profits of the beasts of prey who live 
on these poor fellows — both masters and sweaters— seem as pro- 
digious as their cruelty. 

Hear another working tailor on this point : — ‘ In 1844 
I belonged to the honourable part of the trade. Our house 
of call supplied the present show-shop with men to work 
dn the premises. The prices then paid were at the rate of 6d. 
per hour. For tlie same driving capes that they paid 18s. then, 
they give only 12s. for now. For the dress and frock coats they 
gave i5s. then, and now they are 14s. The paletots and shooting 
coats were 12s. ; there was no coat made on the premises under 
that sum. At the end of the season, they wanted to reduce the 
paletots to 9s. The men refused to make them at that price, 
when other houses were paying as much as 15s. for them. The 
consequence of this was, the liouse discharged all the men, and 
got a Jew middle-man from the neighbourhood of Petticoat Lane, 
to agree to do them all at 7s. Od. a piece. The Jew employed all 
tlie poor people who were at work for the slop warehouses in 
Houndsditch and its vicinity. This Jew makes on an average 
600 paletots a week. The Jew gets 2s. 6d. i')rofit out of each, and 
having no sewing trimmings allowed to him, he makes the 
work-people find them. The saving in trimmings alone to the 
firm, since the workmen left the premises, must have realised a 
small fortune to them. Calculating men, women, and children, 
Iliave heard it said that the cheap house at the West End em- 
ploys JOOO hands. The trimmings for the work done by these 
would about 6d. a week per head, so that the saving to the 
liouse since the men worked on the premises has been no less 
than £1300 a year, and all this taken out of the pockets of the 
poor. The Jew who contracts for making the paletots is no 
tailor at all. A few years ago he sold sponges in the street, 
and now he rides in his carriage. The^ Jew^s profits are 600 
half-crowns, or £60 odd, per week — that is upwards of £3000 a 
year. Women are mostly engaged at the paletot work. When 
I came to work for the cheap show-shop I had £6 : lOs.^n the 
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saving bank ; now I have not a halfpenny in it. All I had saved 
went little by little to keep me and my family. I have always 
made a point of putting some money by when I could afford it, 
but since I liave been at this work it has been as much as 1 
could do to live, much more to save. One of the firm for which 
I work has been heard publicly* to declare that ho employed 
1000 hands constantly. Now the earnings of these at the 
lionourable part of the trade would be upon an average, taking 
the skilful with the unskilful, 158. a week e;ich, or £39,000 a 
year. But since they discharged the men from off their prem- 
ises, they liave cut down the wages of the workmen one- 
half — taking one garment witli another — ilimajh the sellimf 
prices remain the same to the puIJie, so that they have saved by 
the reduction of the workmen's wages no less tlian £19,500 per 
year. Every otlier quarter of a year something has been 
“docked ” oh* our earnings, until it is almost impossible for men 
with families to live decently by iheir labour ; and now, fortlie 
first time, they protend to feel for them. They oven talk (h* 
erecting a school for the children of their workpeople ; but 
where is the use of erecting schools, when they know as well as 
we do, that at the wages they pay, the children must bo working 
for their fathers at home? They had much better erect work- 
shops, and employ the mcTi on the i)remises at- fair living wages, 
and then the men could educate their own children, without 
being indebted to their cliarity.' 

On this last question of what the master-cannibals had ‘ much 
better do,' we have somewhat to say presently. In the mean- 
time, hear another of the things which they had much better 
not do. O^art of the fraud and deception of the slox-) trade 
consists in the mode in which tlie public are made believe that 
the men working for such establishments earn more money 
than they re.ally do. Tlie plan })ractised is similar to that 
adopted liy the' army clothier, who made out that the men 
working on his establislmient made j^cr week from 15s. to 17s. 
each, whereas, on inquiry, it was found that a considerable sum 
was paid out of that to those who heli)ed to do the looping for 
those who took it home. When a coat is given to me to make, 
a ticket is handed to me with tlie garment, similar to this one 
which I have obtained from a friend of mine. 


448 

Mr. Smith 6,675 Made by M 
Zc— 12.s\ =: linfA! lustre 

qwiUejl donhle stitched 
each side seams 

448. No. 6,675. 

o’clock Fnday 

Mr. S^nith 
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On this you see tlie price is marked at 12s./ continued iny in- 
formant, *and supp<5sing that J, with two others, could make 
three of these garments in the week, the sum of thirty-six 
shillings would stand in the books of the establishment as the 
amount earned by me in that space of time. This would be 
sure to be exhibited to the customers, immediately that there 
was the least outcry made about the starvation price they paid 
for their work, as a proof that the workpeople engaged on their 
establishment received the full ; whereas, of that 36s. 

entered against my nan)e, I should have had io pat/ 24.s*. 1o those 
t r ho assisted rue ; besides this, my share of the trimmings and 
expenses would have been Is. 6d., and probably my share of the 
tires would be Is. more ; so that the real fact would be, that 1 
should make ,9s. 6d. clear, and tliis it would be almost impos- 
sible to do, if J did not wmrk long over hours. 1 am obliged 
to keep my wife continually at work helping me, in order to 
live.’ 

In shoi't, the condition of these men is fa.r woT'se than thal 
of the wretched labourers of Wilts or Dorset. Their earnings 
are as low and often lower ; their ti'ade requires a far longer 
instruction, far greater skill and shrewdness; their rent and 
food are moi'e expensive ; and Iheir hours of work, while they 
have work, more than lialf as long again. (Vmceive sixteen or 
eighteen hours of skilled labour in a stilling and fetid chamber, 
earning not much more than 6s. 6d. or 7s. a w eek ! And, as has 
been aJready mentioned in one case, the inati who will earn 
even that, must work all Sunday. Tie is even liable to be 
thrown out of liis work for refusing to work on Sunday. Why 
not? Is there anything about one idle day in seven to be 
found among the traditions of Mammon ? When the demand 
comes, the suj^ply must come ; and will, in spite of foolish auld- 
warld notion about kemnng days holy — or keeping contracts 
lioly either, for, indeed. Mammon has no conscience — right and 
wTong are not words expressible by any commercial laws yet 
in vogue ; and therefore it appears that to earn this wretcliod 
pittance is by no means to get it. ‘For,’ says one, and the 
practice is asserted to be general, almost universal, ‘there is at 
our establishment a mode of reducing the price of our labour 
even lower than we have mentioned. The we have 

stated are those nominally paid for making the garments ; but 
it is not an uncommon thing in our shop for a man to make a 
garment, and receive nothing at all for it. I remember a man 
once having a waistcoat to do, the price of making which was 
28., and when he gave the job in he was told that he owed the 
establishment 6d. The manner in ^hich this is brought about 
is by a system of fines. We are fined if we are beriind time 
with our job, 6d. the first hour, and 3d. for each hour that we 
are late.’ ‘I have known as much as 7s. 6d. to be deducted off 
the price of a coat on the score of want of punctuality/ one 
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said ; ‘ and, indeed, very often the whole money is stopped. It 
would appear as if our employers themselves strove to make us 
late with our work, and so nave an opportunity of cutting down 
the price paid for our labour. They frequently put off giving 
out the trimmings to us till the time at which the coat is due 
has ex laired. If to the trimmer we return an answer that is 
considered “saucy,” wb are fined 6d. or Is., according to the 
trimmer’s temper.’ ‘ 1 was called a thief,’ another of the three 
declared, ‘and because I told the man I would not submit to 
such language, I was fined 6d. These are the principal of tlie 
in-door fines. The out -door fines are still more imquitous. 
There are full a dozen more fines for minor oflences ; indeed, 
we are fined upon every petty pretext. We never know wliat 
we have to take on a Saturday, for the meanest advantages are 
taken to reduce our wages. If we object to pay these fines, we 
are told that we may leave ; but they know full well that wo 
are afraid to throw ourselves out of work.’ 

Folks are getting somewhat tired of the old rodomontade 
that a slave is free the moment he sets foot on British soil ! 
Stuff! — are these tailors free ? Ikit any conceivable sense you 
will on tlie word, and then say — are they free? We have, 
thank God, emancipated the black slaves ; it would seem a not 
inconsistent sequel to that act to set about emancipating tliese 
white ones, C3h ! we forgot ; there is an infinite diffei’ence 
between the two cases — the black slaves worked for our 
colonies ; the white slaves work for m. But, indeed, if, as 
some preach, self-interest is the mainspring of all human 
action, it is dillicult to see who will step forward to emanci- 
pate the said white slaves ; for all classes seem to consider it 
equally their interest to keep them as they are ; all classes, 
though by their own confession they are ashamed, are yet not 
afraid to profit by the system which keeps them down. 

Not only the master tailors and their underlings, but the 
retail tradesmen, too, make their profit out of these abomina- 
tions. By a method which smacks at first sight somewhat of 
benevolence, but proves itself in practice to be one of those 
‘precious balms which break,’ not ‘the head ’(for that would 
savour of violence, juid might possibly give some bodily pain, a 
thing intolerable to the nerves of Mammon) but the heart — an 
organ which, being spiritual, can of course be recognised by no 
laws of police or commerce. The object of the Htate, we are 
told, is ‘ the conservation of body and goods ’ ; there is nothing 
in that about broken hearts ; nothing which should make it a 
duty to forbid such a system as a working tailor here describes — 

‘Fifteen or twenty yeamago, such a thing as a journeyman 
tailor having to give security before he could get work was un- 
known ; but now I and such a6 myself could not get a stitch to do 
first handed, if we did not either procure the security of some 
householder, or deposit £5 in the hands of the employer. The 
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reason of tliis is, tlie joui-neynien are so badly paid that the 
employers know tlicy can barely live on what tliey get, and 
consequently they are often driven to pawn the garments given 
out to them, in order to save themselves and their families from 
starving. If the journeyman can manage to scrape together 
£5, he has to leave it in the liands of his employer all the time 
that he is working for the house. I know one person who 
gives out the work for a fashionable West End slop-sliop that 
will not take liousehold security, and requires £5 from each 
Jiand. I am informed by one of tlie parties who worked for 
this niftti that he has as ma-ny as 150 hands in his employ, and 
that eacli of these has ])laced £5 in his hands, so that altogether 
tlie poor people liave handed over £750 to increase the capital 
upon which he trades, and for whicJi he pays no interest what- 
soever.’ 

This recalls a similar case (mentioned by a poor stay-stitcher 
in another letter, ])ublished in the }forni))(i Chronicle)^ of a 
large wholesale staymaker in the City, who had amassed a 
largt'. fortune by beginning to trade upon the 5s. which he de- 
manded to be left in his Jiands by his woi kpcople before he gave 
them employment. 

‘Two or three years back one of tlie slop-sellers at the East 
End became bankrupt, and the poor people lost all the money 
that had been deposited as security for work in his hands. 
The journeymen who get the security of householders are 
enabled to do so by a sy.stem which is now in general practice 
at the East End. Several bakers, publicans, chandler -shop 
keepers, imd coal-shed keepers, make a trade of becoming secur- 
ity tor those seeking slop-work. Thej^ consent to be responsible 
for the M'ork people upon the condition of the men dealing at 
their sliops. The waii-kpeoplc who require such security are 
generally very good customers, from the fact of their either 
having large families, all engaged in the same work, or else 
several females or males working under them, and living at 
their house. The parties becoming securities thus not only 
greatly increase their trade, but furnish a second-rate article 
at a first-rate price. It is useless to complain of the bad quality 
or high price of the articles supi^lied by the securities, for the 
sli^keepers know, as well as the workpeople, that it is impos- 
sible for the hands to leave them without losing their work. I 
know one baker whose security was refused at the slop-shop 
because he was already I'esponsible for so many, and he begged 
the publican to be his’deputy, so that by this means the work- 
people were obliged to deal at both baker’s and publican’s too. 
I never heard of a butcher making a trade of becoming security, 
because the slopivork 2>cople can7iot afford to consume much meat, 

‘ The same system is also pursued by lodging-house keepers. 
They will become responsible if the workmen requiring security 
will undertake to lodge at their house.’ 
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But of course the men most interested in keeping up the 
system are those ^vho buy the clothes of these clieap sliops. 
And who are they ? Not merely the blackguard gent— the butt 
of Albert Smith and Punch, who flaunts at the Casinos and 
Cremorne Gardens in vulgar finery wrung out of the souls and 
bodies of the poor ; not merely the poor lawyer’s clerk or 
reduced half-pay officer who has to struggle to look as I'espect- 
able as his class commands him to look on* a pittance often no 
larger than that of the day labourer — no, strange to say — and 
yet not strange, considering our modern eleventli command- 
ment — ‘Buy cheap and sell dear,’ the richest as well* as the 
poorest imitate the example of King llyence and the tanners 
of Meudon. At a great sliow establisliment — to take one 
instance out of many— the very one wliere, as we heard just 
now, ‘however strong and healthy a man may be when he goes 
to work at tliat shop, in a month’s time he will be a complete 
shadow, and have almost all his clothes in pawn’ — 

‘ We have also made garments for Sir , Sir , 

Alderman , Dr. , and Dr. . We make for several 

of the aristocracy. We cannot say wliom, because tlie tickets 

fre^^uently come to us as Lord and the Marquis of . 

This could not be a Jew’s trick, because tlie buttons on the 
liveries had coronets upon them. And again, wo know the 
house is patronised largely by the aristocracy, clergy, and 
gentry, by the number of court-suits and liveries, surplices, 
regimentals, and ladies’ riding-habits that we continually have 
to make up. There are more clercfymen among the cmtomerfi 
than any other and often we have to woi'lc at home upon the 
Sunday at their clothes^^ in order to get a living. The customers 
are mostly ashamed of dealing at this house, for the men who 
take the clothes to the customers’ houses in the cart have 
directions to pull up at tlie corner of the street. We had a 
good proof of the dislike of gentlefolks to have it known that 
they dealt at that shop for their clothes, for wdien the trousers 
buttons were stamped with the name of the firm, we used to 
have the garments returned, daily, to have other buttons put 
on them, and now the buttons are unstamped ’ ! ! ! 

We shall make no comment on this extract. It needs none. 
If these men know how their clothes are made, they are past 
contempt. Afraid of man, and not afraid of God 1 As if His eye 
could not see the cart laden with the plunder of the poor, be- 
cause it stopped round the corner ? If, on the other hand, they 
do not know these things, and doubtless the majority do not, — 
it is their sin that they do not know it. Woe to a society whose 
only apology to God and man is, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
Men ought to know the condition of those by whose labour they 
live. Had the question been the investment of a few pounds in 
a speculation, these gentlemen would have been careful enougli 
about good security. Ought they to take no security when 
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they invest their money in clothes, that tliey are not putting on 
their backs accursed garments, offered in sacrifice to devils, 
reeking with the sighs of the starving, tainted — yes, tainted, 
indeed, for it comes out now tliat diseases numberless are 
carried lioine in these same garments from the miserable abodes 
where tliey arc made. Evidence to this effect was given in 
1844 ; but Mammon was too busy to attend to it. These 
wretched creatures, when they liave pawned their own clotlies 
and bedding, will use as substitutes the very garments they are 
making. So Lord — \s coat has been seen covering a group of 

childreti blotched with small-pox. Tlie Jlev^ I) finds iiimself 

suddenly unpresentable from a cutaneous disease, winch it is not 
polite to mention on the south of Tweed, little dreaming that 
the shivering dirty being who made his coat has been sitting 
with his anus in the sleeves for warmth while he stitched at the 
tails. The charming Miss is swept off by typhus or scar- 

latina, and her parents talk about ‘ Clods lieaA^y judgment and 
visitation ’ -had they tracked the giiTs new riding-habit back 
to the stifling undrained hovel where it served as a blanket to 
tlie fever-stricken slopworker, they would have seen why God 
had visited them, seen that His judgments are true judgments, 
and give His plain opinion of the system which ‘speaketh good 
of the covetous whom God abhorreth a system, to use the 
words of the Moi'niny C7o'ow/c/c s corresxxindent, ‘unheard of and 
unparalleled in the history of any country— a scheme so deeply 
laid for the introduction and sui^ply of under-paid labour to the 
market, that it is inpiossible for tlie working man not to sink 
and be degraded by it into tlui lowest depths of wretchedness 
and infamy — a system which is steadily and gradually increas- 
ing, and sucking inore and more victims out of the honourable 
trade, who are really intelligent artisans, living in comparative 
comfort and civilisation, into the dishonourable or sweating 
trade in which the slop workers arc gencially almost brutified 
by their incessant toil, wretched pay, miser*able food, and filthy 
homes.^ 

But to us, almost the worst feature in the whole matter is, 
that the Government are not merely parties to, but actually the 
originators of this system. The contract system, as a working 
tailor stated, in the name of the rest, ‘ had been mainly instru- 
mental in destroying the living wages of the working man. 
Now, the Government were tiie sole originators of the system of 
contracts and of sweating. Forty years ago, there was nothing 
known of contracts, except Government contracts ; and at that 
period tlie contractors were confined to making slops for the 
navy, the army, and the West India slaves. It was never 
dreamt of then that such a system was to come into operation 
in the better classes of trade, till ultimately it was destructive 
of masters as well as men. The Goveumment liaving l^een the 
cause of tlie contract system, and consequently of the sweating 
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system, he called upon them to abandon it. The sweating sys- 
tem had establislied the sliow-sliops and the ticket system, both 
of which were countenanced by the (Tovernment, till it had be- 
come a fashion to support tliem. 

‘ Even the Court assisted to keep the system in fashion, and 
the royal arms and royal wai'rants were now exhibited common 
enough by slopsellers.’ 

‘Government said, its duty was to do justice. But was it 
consistent with justice to pa,y only !2s. hd. for making na^y 
jackets, whicli would be paid lOs. for by every “ honourable ” 
tradesman ? Was it consistent with justice for the Govern- 
ment to pay foi* Boyal Marine clotliing (])rivate’s coat and 
epaulettes) Is. {)d, ? Was it consistent with justice for the 
Government to pay for making a pair of trousers (four or ti\ c 
hours’ work) only 2id. ? And yet, when a contractor, noted bn* 
paying just wages to those he ein])loyed, brought this under the 
consideration of the Admii‘al(y, they declaimed they had nothing 
to do with it. TTere is their answer : — 


‘ Admihai/I'y , March 19 , 1847 . 

‘Sir-- -Having hiid before my Inrds (hmmissioners of the Ad- 
miralty your letter of the 8th inst., calling their attention to the 
extremely low prices paid for making up aj’ticles of clotliing, 
provided for her Majesty’s naval servdce, T am commanded by 
their lordships to acquaint you that they have no control 
whatever over the wages paid for making u]) contract clothing. 
Their duty is to take i^are that the articles supplii'd are of good 
quality, and well made : the cost of the material and the work- 
manship are mattei s which rest with the contractor ; aaid if the 
public we7X‘. to pay him a higher ])rice than that dfunaiided, it 
would not ensui’e any advantage to the men employed by him, 
as their wages depend upon the amount of competition for em- 
ployment amongst themselves. 

‘1 am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘H. G. WAun. 

‘ \V. Shaw, Es<i.’ 

Oh most impotent conclusion, however ofllcially cautious, 
and ‘philosophically’ correct ! Even if the wages did depend 
entirely on the amount of competition, on whom does the 
amount of competition depend? Merely on the gross numbers 
of the workmen ? Somewhat, too, one would think, on the 
system according to which the labour and the wages are dis- 
tributed. But right or wrong, is it not a ])leasant answer for 
the poor working tailors, and one likely to increase their faith, 
hope, and charity towards the present commercial system, and 
those who deny the possibility of any other? 

‘The Government,’ says another tailor at the same meeting, 
‘had really been the means of reducing prices in the tailoring 
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trado to so low a scale that no liuinan being, whatever his in- 
dustry, could live and.be Jiappy in his lot. The Goveriiiiient 
wei-e really responsible for tlie first introduction of female 
labour. lie would cleai*ly prove what he had stated. He would 
I'ofer first to the army clothing. Our soldiers were comfortably 
cloUmd, as they had a right to be ; but surely the men who 
made the clothing which was so comfortable, ought to be paid foi* 
their labour so as to b(‘- aV)le to keep themselves comfortable 
and their families viiTuous. But it wa,s in evidence, that the 
p(irsons workijig upon army clothing could not, upon an average, 
earn m«]'e than Is. a day. Anothei* Gover nment department, 
the i)ost-olik;(;, ailorded a consid(n‘able a, mount of emi)loyment 
to tailors ; but tliosc^ who worked upon the i)ost-ofiice clothing 
earned, at the most, oidy Is. Od. a day. The police clothing was 
iinother considei’able bi-anch of tailoring ; this, like the others, 
ought to be paid for at living pi*ices ; but the meji at work at it 
could only earn is. fjd. a day, supposing tJiem to work hard all 
the time, fouT’teen oi' fifteen hour.s. The (histom House clothing 
gave about the same prices. Now, all these sorts of work were 
])orformed by time workers, wdio, as a natural consequence of 
the waiges they I'cceivcd, were the most miscT'able of human 
beings. Husband, wife, and family all w'orked at it; they just 
tried to bi’cathe upon it ; to live it never could be called. Yet 
/he Sfivie (JoveDimerit mhleh juiid .so/cA wreiehed a'ef/r.s*, eaUed. ujmi 
ilic inrdvJted people to />e rndnstriov.% to he virtuona, and happy. 
How was it possible, wdiatevei* their industry, to be virtuous 
and happy ? The fact was, the men wdio, at the slack season, 
had been compelled to fall back upon these kinds of work, be- 
came so beggar'ed and brokem down by it, notwithstanding the 
assistance or their, wives and families, that they were never able 
to rise out of it.’ 

And now com(^s the question — What is to be done with these 
])oor tailors, to the number of between lifteen and twenty 
thousand ? Their condition, as it stands, is simply one of ever- 
increasing dar*kness and despair. The system w hich is ruining 
them is daily spieading, deej)ening. Wldle w^e write, fresh vic- 
tims are being driven by penury into the slop-wmrking trade, 
fresh depreciations of labour are taking place. Like Ulysses’s 
companions in the cave of Polyphemus, the (mly question among 
them is, to scramble so far back as to have a chance of helyaj 
eateyi at lant. Before them is ever-neaiing slavery, disease, and 
starvation. What can be done ? 

First — tliis can be done. That no man who calls himself a 
Christian — no man who calls himself a man — shall ever disgrace 
himself by dealing at any show-shop or slop-shop. It is easy 
enough to know them. The ticketed garments, the impudent 
puffs, the trumpery decorations, proclaim them, — every one 
knows them at first sight. He who pretends not to do so is 
simply either a fool or a liar. Let no man enter them — they are 
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the temples of Moloch— their thresliolds are rank with human 
blood. God’s curse is on them, and on those wlio, by supporting 
them, are partakers of their sins. Above all, let no clergyman 
deal at them. Poverty — and many clergymen ai'e poor — doubly 
poor, because society often requires them to keep up the dress of 
gentlemen on the income of an artisan ; l>ecause, too, the demands 
on their charity are quadruple those of any other class — yet 
poverty is no excuse. The thing is damnable — not Chiistianity 
only, but common humanity cries out against it. Woe to those 
who dare to outr-age in i)riv^*ite the principles which they 
preach in public ! God is not mocked ; and His cufse will 
lincl out the i)riest at the altar, as well as the nobleman in his 
castle. 

But it is so hard to deprive the ])ublic of the luxury of chea]^ 
clothes ! Then let tlie public look out for some other means of 
procuring that priceless blessing. If that, on experiment, be 
found impossible -if the con\fort of the few be for ever to be 
bought by the misery of the many— if civilisation is to benefit 
every one except tlie producing class — then this world is truly 
the devil’s world, and the sooner so ill-constructed and infernal 
a macliine is destroyed by that personage, the l)etter. 

But let, secondly, a dozen, or fifty, or a hundred journeymen 
say to one another : ‘ It is competition that is ruining us, and 
competition is division, disunion, every man for himself, every 
man against his brother. The remedy must be in association, 
(^o-operation, self-sacrifice for the sake of one another. We can 
work together at the honourable tailor's workshop — we can 
work and live together in the sweater’s den foT* the profit of our 
employers ; why should we not work and live together in our 
own workshops, or our own homes, for our own profit? The 
journeymen oi the honourable trade are just as much interested 
as the slopworkers in putting down sweaters and slopsellers, 
since their numbers are constantly decreasing, so that their turn 
must come some daj^ Let them, if no one else does, lend money 
to allow us to set up a workshop of our own, a shop of our own. 
If the money be not lent, still let us stint and strain ourselves 
to the very bone, if it were only to raise one sweater’s security- 
nioney, which one of us should pay into the slopseller’s hands, 
in his own name, but on behalf of all: tliat will at least save one 
sweater’s profit out of our labour, and bestow it upon ourselves ; 
and we will not spend that profit, but hoard it, till we have 
squeezed out all the sweaters one by one. Then we will open 
our common shop, and sell at as low a price as the cheapest of 
the show-shops. We can do this, — by tlie abolition of sweaters’ 
profits, —by the using, as far as possible, of one set of fires, lights, 
rooms, kitchens, and washhouses, — above all, by being true and 
faithful to one another, as all partners should be. And, then, 
all that the master slopsellers had better do, will he simply to 
vanish and become extinct.’ 
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And again, let one man, or lialf a dozen men arise, who be- 
lieve that the world is not the deviPs world at all, but God’s : 
that the multitude of the people is not, as Malthusians aver, the 
ruin, but as Solomon believed, ‘ the strength of the rulers ’ ; 
that men are not meant to be beasts of prey, eating one another 
up by competition, as in some conhned pike pond, where the 
great pike, having despatched the little ones, begin to devour 
each other, till one overgrown monster is left alone to die of 
starvation. Let a few men who have money, and believe that, 
arise to play the man. 

Let them help and foster the growth of association by all 
means. Let them advise the honourable tailors, while it is time, 
to save themselves from being degraded into slopsellers by ad- 
mitting their journeymen to a share in profits. Let them 
encourage the journeymen to compete with Nebuchadnezzar and 
Co. at their own game. Let them tell those journeymen that 
the experiment is even now being tried, and, in many instances 
successfully, by no less than one hundred and four associations 
of journeymen in Paris. Let them remind them of that Great 
Name which the Parisian ‘ouvrier^ so often forgets— of Him 
whose everlasting Fatherhood is the sole ground of all human 
brotherhood, whose wise and loving will is the sole source of all 
perfect order and government. Let them, as soon as an associ- 
ation is formed, provide for them a properly ventilated work- 
shop, and let it out to the associate tailors at a low, fair i*ent. I 
believe that they will not lose by it — because it is right. God 
will take care or their money. The world, it comes out now, is 
so well ordered by Him, that model lodging-houses, public baths, 
wash-houses, insurance offices, all pay a reasonable profit to 
those who invest money in them — pej*ha])s associate workshops 
may do the same. At all events, the owners of these show-shops 
realise a far higher profit than need be, while tlic buildings re- 
quired for a tailoring establishment ai e surely not more costly 
than those absurd plate-glass fronts, and brass scroll-work: 
chandeliers, and pulls, and paid poets. A large house might 
thus be taken, in some central situation, the upper floors of 
which might be fitted up as model lodging-rooms for the tailor’s 
trade alone. The drawing-room floor might be the work-room ; 
on the ground floor the shoj) • and, if possible, a room of call or 
T'egistration office for unemployed journeymen, and a reading- 
room. Why should not this succeed, if the owners of the house 
and the workers who rent it are only true to one another ? 
Every tyro in political economy knows that association involves 
a saving both of labour and of capital. Why should it not suc- 
ceed, when every one connected with the establishment, land- 
lords and workmen, will have an interest in increasing its 
prosperity, and none whatever in lowering tlie wages of any 
party employed ? 

But above all, so soon as these men are found working to- 
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getlier for common profit, in the spirit of nmtual self-sacrifice, 
let every gentleman and every Christian, wlio has ever dealt 
with, or could ever liave dealt with, Nebuchadnezzar and Co., 
or their fellows, make it a. ])oint of lionour and conscience to 
deal with the associated workmen, and get others to do the like. 
It is, hj/ ser if riruj custom^ far nore than hij (jij'ts or loans o/^notieij, 
that 'ire can help the, ojferatives. We should but hang a useless 
burthen of debt round their nocks by advancing capital, with- 
out atlbrding them the means of disposing of tludr produce. 

Be assured, that the linding of a tailors’ model lodgingdiouse, 
work-rooms, and sliop, and the Jetting out of tlie two latter to 
an association, would be a i'ight(M)us act to do. If tlie plandcxis 
not pay, what then? onl}^ a jiart of the money can lie lost ; and 
to have given tliat to an hospital or an almshouse would have 
been called praisewortliy and Cliristian charity ; Jiow much 
more to have spent it not in the "-ure, but in the prevention of 
evil — in making almshouses less needful, and lessening the 
number of candidates for the liospital ! 

llegiilations as to jiolice order, and temperance, the wa)rkmen 
must, and, if tliey ai-e worthy of the name of free men, they can 
organise for tliemselves. Let them remember that an associa- 
tion of labour is very different from an association of capital. 
The capitalist only embarks liis money on the venture ; the 
workman embarks Ids time — that is, niucli /it least of his life. 
Still more ditlerent is the operatives’ association from the single 
capitalist, seeking oidy to I'e/ilise a rapid fortune, and tben with- 
draw. The association knows no withdraw/il from business ; it 
must grow in length /ind in breadth, outkasting riv/il slopsellers, 
swallowing up all associations similar to itself, andwhicli ndght 
end by competing with if ‘Monopoly!’ ciuo'.s /i free-trader, 
with h/iir on end. Not so, good friend; thei‘e will be no real 
free trade without associ/ition. Wlio tells you that tailors’ as- 
sociations fire to be the only ones ? 

Some such thing, as I have hinted, might surely be done. 
Where there is /i will there is a w;iy. No doubt tJiere are diffi- 
culties — Howard and Eliz/ibeth Eiy, too, laid their difficulties. 
Brindley and Brunei did not succeed at the first trial. It is the 
sluggard only who is always cr-ying, ‘There is a lion in the 
streets.’ Be daring — trust in God, /ind He will fight for you ; 
man of money, whom these words have touched, 'g^odliness has 
the promise of this life, as well as of tliat to^^come. The thing 
must be done, and speedily ; for if it be not done by fair means, 
it will surely do itself by foul. The continual struggle of com- 
petition, not only in the tailors’ trade, but in every one which 
IS not, like the navigator s or engineer’s, at a pi-emium from its 
novel and extraordinaiy demand, will wmaken find undermine 
more and more tlie masters, who are already many of them 
speculating on borrowed capital, while it will depress the work- 
men to a point at which life will become utterly intolerable ; 
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increasing e^ducation will serve only to make them the more 
conscious of their own misery ; the boiler* will be strained to 
bni’sting pitcli, till some jar*, some slight cr*isis, suddeidy directs 

the impi'isoned fcjrces to one point, and then 

Wlrat then ^ 

Look at France, apd see. 

Parson Lot. 




PREFACE 

To the Undergraduates o/ Camrridoe 

I HAVE addressed tliis preface to tlie young gentlemen of the 
University, first, because it is my duty to teacli sucii of them 
as will heal* me, Modern History ; and I know no more import- 
ant part of Modern History than the condition and tlie opinions 
of our own fellow-countrymen, some of which are set forth in 
this book. 

Next, I liave addressed them now, because I know that many 
of them, at various times, have taken umbrage at certain scenes 
of Cambi'idge life drawn in tliis book. I do not blame them for 
liaving done so. On the contrary, 1 have so far acknowledged 
the justice of tlieir censure, that while I have altered hardly 
one other word in this book, I have re-written all that relates 
to Cambridge life. . 

Those sketches were drawn from my own recollemons of 
1838-1842. Whether they were overdrawn is a (piestion between 
me and men of my own standing. 

But tlie book was published in 1849 ; and I am assured by 
men in whom I have the most thorough confidence, that my 
sketches had by then at least become exaggerated and excep- 
tional, and therefore, as a whole, untrue ; that a process of pur i- 
iication was going on rapidly in the University; and that 1 
inust alter my words if I meant to give the working men a just 
picture of her. 

Circumstances took the property and control of the book out 
of my hand, and I had no opportunity of reconsidering and of 
altering the passages. Those circumstance.s have ceased, and I 
take the first opportunity of altering all wMch my friends tell 
me should be altered. 

But even if, as early as 1849, 1 had not been told that I must 
do so, I should have done so of my own accord, after the experi- 
ences of 1861. I have received at Cambridge a courtesy and 
kindness from my elders, a cordial welcome from my co-equals, 
and an earnest attention from the undergraduates with whom 
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I have come in contact, whicli would bind me in lionour to say 
nothing* publicly against iny University, even if 1 had aught to 
say. But T have nought. I see at Cambridge nothing which 
does not gain my respc^ct for her present state and hope for 
her future. Increased symj^athy between the old and young, 
increased intei'course between the teacher and the taught, in- 
creased freedom and charity of thoiiglit, and a steady ]-)urpose 
of internal self-i'eform and progress, seem to me alrearly bea-r- 
ing good fruit, by making tlie young men I'egard their Uni- 
versity with content and respect. And among the young ukui 
themselves, the sight of their increased eai-iiestness and high- 
mindedness, increased sobriety and temperance, combiiu'd with 
a manliness not inferior to that of tlie stalwart lads of < woiity 
years ago, has made me look ujk)!! my position a.mong tliein as 
most noble, my work among them as most ho])eful, and m.-ide me 
sure that no energy which 1 can employ in b'aching them will 
ever have been tlirown away. 

Much of this impi'ov'ement setans to me due to the lat(^ High- 
Church movement ; much to the inlluence of J>r. Arnold ; mucli 
to that of Mr*. Maurice ; much to Hk^ geno'al increase of civilisa- 
tion througliout the counir*y : but wliatcNcr be the causes of it, 
the fact is ])atejit ; and 1 take delight in thus expressing my 
consciousness of it. 

Another chang(‘ 1 must jiotice in the tone of young gentle- 
men, not only at Cambi*idge, but throiight)at Br itain, wliich is 
most wholesome and most liopefirl. 1 m<\’tn their altered tone 
in speaking to and of the labouring classes. Thi]*ty years ago, 
and even later*, the young m(‘n of tlie labouring classes were 
‘the cads,’ ‘the snobs,’ ‘tlie Idaekguards ’ ; looked on with a 
dislike, contempt, and fear, whiirh they were not backward to 
I’eturn, and which were but too ready to \*eiit themselves on 
both sides in ugly words and deeds. Tliat hateful severance 
between the classes was, 1 believe, an evil of recent gi’owtli, 
unknown to old I'lngland. Fi'oni the middle ages, up to the 
latter years of the French war, the relation between the English 
gentry and the labourers seems to liave been more cordial and 
wholesome than in any other country of Europe. But witli 
the French Bevolution came a change for tlio woi*se. The Bo- 
volution terrdfied too many of the upper, and excited too many 
4 the lower classes ; and the stern Tory system of repression, 
with its bad habit of talking and acting as if ‘ the government ’ 
and ‘the people ’were necessarily in antagonism, caused ever- 
increasing bad blood. Besides, tlie old feudal ties between class 
'and class, employer and employed, had been severed. Large 
masses pf working people had gathered in the manufacturing* 
districts in savage in .ependence. The agricultural labourers 
had been debased by the abuses of the old Poor-law into a 
condition upon which one looks back now with half-incredulous 
horror. Meanwhile, the 'distress of the labourers became more 
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and more sev^ere. Then arose Luddite mobs, meal mobs, farm 
riots, riots every wliere-; Captain Swing and liis rickburners, 
l^terloo ‘massacres,’ Ibistol conflagrations, and all tlie ugly 
siglits and rumoin's wliieh made young lads, tliirty or forty 
years ago, belie\’e (a-nd not so wrongly) tliat ‘the masses’ were 
their natural enemies, and that tlicy might have to tight, any 
year, or any day, for the safety of their property and the honour 
of their sisters. 

Row changed, thank Cod ! is all this now. Before the inllu- 
(Mjcc of religion, both Evangelical and Anglican ; before tlui 
spi'cad of those liV)eral principles, founded on common humanity 
and justice, the triumph of which we owe to the courage and 
practical go(xl s(‘.nse of the Whig party ; before the example of 
a (‘ourt, vir-tuous, humam^, and beneficent; the attitude of the 
llritish U])per classes has undei’gone a noble change. Thei'e is 
no aristocracy in the world, and there never has been one, as 
far as 1 know, which has so honourably i-epented, and bi’ought 
fo)‘th fj’uits meet for repcjitance ; which has so cheerfully asked 
what its duty was, that it might do it. It is not merely enlight- 
ened statesmen, philanthropists, devotees, oi’ the working clergy, 
hard and heartily as they are working, who have set themselves 
to do good as a duty s])(‘cially required of them by creed or by 
station. In the generality of younger laymei;, as far as I can 
s(^e, a humanity (in the highest sense of the word) has been 
M, wakened, which bids fair, in .‘inother genor*ation, to abolish the 
In-st rem mints of class ])rejudices a,nd class grudges. The whole 
ci’ced of our young gent lemen is becoming more libera.l, their de- 
nu'anour more courteous, their language more tempcT’ate. They 
inquire after tlu^ welfare, or at least mingle in the sports of the 
labouring man, with a simjile cordiality which was unknown 
thirty years ago ; they are prompt, the moi*o earnest of them, to 
make themselves of use to him on the ground of a common 
manhood, if any m(*ans of doing good are pointed out to them ; 
and that it is in any Aviso degrading to ‘ associute Avith low 
fellows,’ is an opinion utterly obsolete, save perhaps among a 
few sons of s(|uir('ens in remote provinces, or of parvenus who 
cannot afford to recognise the class from whence they them- 
selves have risen. In the army, tluuiks to the ])urifying effect 
of the Ch'imcan and Indian wais, the same altei’cd tone is patent. 

( hiicers feel for and with their men, talk to them, sti ive to 
instruct and amuse them more and moi*e year by year ; and — 
as a proof that the refoimi has not been forced on the oflicers 
by public opinion from without, but is s])ontaneous and from 
within, anothej* instance of the altered npnd of the aristocracy 
— the improvement is greatest in those regiments whicli are 
officered by men of the best blood; and in care for and sym- 
pathy with their men, her Majesty’s Eootguards stands first of 
all. God grant that the friendshij) which exists there between 
the leaders and the led may not be tested to the death amid the 
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snowdrift or on the battlefield ; but if it be so, I know too that 
it will stand the test. 

But if I wish for one absolute proof of the clianged relation 
between the upper and the lower classes, I have only to point 
to tlie volunteer movement. In 1803, in the face of the most 
rejil and fatal danger, the Addington ministry was afraid of 
allowing volunteer regiments, and Lord Eldon, while pressing 
the necessity, could use as an argument tliat if the people did 
jiot volunteer for the Government, they would against it. So 
broad was even then the gulf between the governed and the 
govci’iiors. How much broader did it become in aft^r years ! 
Had invasion threatened us at any period between 1815 and 
1830, or even later*, would a,ny ministry hsive dared -to allow 
volunteer- regiments ? Would tln^y ha,ve been justified in doing 
so, even if they had dared ? 

And now what has come to jrass, all the woi*ld knows : but 
all the woj-ld should know likewise that it never would liave 
come to pass save for* not merely the late twenty years of good 
government in State, twenty year's of virtue and liberality in 
the Court, but — the late twenty year's of increasing right- 
mindedness in the gentry, who have now their reward in finding 
that the privates in the great majority of corps prefer being 
officered by men of a rank socially superior to their own. And 
as good always breeds fresh ^^ood, so this voluiiteer movement, 
made possible by the goodwill between classes, will help irr its 
turn to increase that goodwill. Ah'eady, by the performance of 
a common duty, and the experience of a common humanity, 
these volunteer corps are become centres of cordiality between 
class and class ; and gentleman, tradesman, and workman, the 
more they see of each other, learn to like, to trust, and to be- 
friend each other more and more ; a good work in which I hope 
the volunteers of the University of Cambridge will do their part 
like men and gentlemen ; when, leaving this University, they 
becomes eacli of them, as they ought, an organising i)oint for 
fresh volunteers in their own districts. 

I know (that I may return to Cambridge) no better example 
of the way in which the altered tone of the upper classes and 
the volunteer movement have acted and re-acted upon each 
other, than may be seen in the Cambridge Working Men’s Col- 
lege,, and its volunteer rifle corps, the 8th Cambridgeshire. 

There we have — what perhaps could not have existed, what 
certainly did not exist twenty years ago — a school of a hundred 
men or more, taught for the last eight years gratuitously by men 
of the highest attainments in the University ; by a dean — to 
whom, I believe, the success of the attempt is mainly owing ; 
by professors, tutors, prizeirren, men who are now head-masters 
of public schools, who have given freely to their fellow-men 
knowledge which has cost them large sums of money and the 
lieavy labour of years. Without insulting them by patronage, 
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without interfering witli tlieir religious opinions, without 
tampering with their independence in any wise, but simply on 
the ground of a common humanity, they have been helping to 
educate these men, belonging for the most part, I presume, to 
the very class which this book sets forth as most unhappy and 
most dangerous — the men conscious of unsatisfied and un- 
employed intellect. And they have their reward in a practical 
and patent form. Out of these men a volunteer corps is 
organised,, officered partly by themselves, partly by gentlemen 
of the University ; a nucleus of discipline, loyalty, and civilisa- 
tion for the whole population of Cambridge. 

A noble work this has been, and one whicli may be the parent 
of works nobler still. It is tlie first instalment of, 1 will not say 
a debt, but a duty, which the Universities owe to the working 
classes. I liave tried to express in tliis book what I know were, 
twenty years a«'o, tlie feelings of clever working men, looking 
upon the superior educational advantages of our class. I cannot 
forget, any more than the working man, that the Universities 
were not founded exclusively, or even primarily, for our own 
class ; that the great mass oi students in the middle ages were 
drawn from the lower classes, and that sizarshiixs, scholars! jips, 
exhibitions, and so forth, were founded for* the sake of those 
classes, rather than of our own. ITow the case stands now, we 
all know. I do not blame the Universities for the change.* It 
lias come about, I think, simply by competition. The change 
began, I should say, in the sixteenth century. Then, after the 
Wars of the Hoses, and the revival of letters, and the dissolution 
of the monasteries, the younger sons of gentlemen betook them- 
selves to the pursuit of letters, fighting Iiaving become treason- 
able, and farming on a small scale difficult (perhaps owing to 
the introduction of large sheep-farms, which happened in those 
days), while no monastic orders were left to recruit the Univer- 
sities, as they did continually through the middle ages, from 
that labouring class to which they and their scholars principally 
belonged. 

So the gentlemen’s sons were fi*ee to compete against the 
sons of working men ; and by virtue of their superior advan- 
tages they beat them out of the field. We may find through 
the latter half of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, bequest after bequest for the purpose of stop- 
ping this change, and of enabling poor men’s sons to enter the 
Universities ; but the tendency was too strong to be effectually 
resisted then. Is it too strong to be resisted now ? Does not 
the increased civilisation and education of the working classes 
call on the Universities to consider whether they may not now 
try to become, what certainly they were meant to be, places of 
teaching and training for genius of every rank, and not merely 
for that of young gentlemen? Why should not wealthy 
Churchmen, in addition to the many good deeds iii which they 
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employ their wealtli nowadays, found fresli scholarsliips and 
exliibitions, confined to tlje sons of working men? If it be 
asked, how can they be so confined? AVhat simpler method 
than that of connecting them witli the NationabSocicty, and 
bestowing them exclusively on lads who have distinguished 
themselves in our National Schools? I believe tliat money 
spent in sucli a way would be well spent both for the Nation, 
the Church, and the University. As for the introduction of 
such a class of lads lowering the tone of the University, I eunnot 
believe it. Tliere is room enough in (Cambridge for men of 
every rank. 'Phere arc still, in certain colleges, owing to circum- 
stances which I should be very sorry to see altered, a fair 
sprinkling of young men who, at least before they luwe passed 
through a (,^ambj*i(lge career, would not be called well bred. 
But tliey do not lower the tone of the University ; the tone of 
the University raises them. Wherever there is intellectual 
power, good manners ar(5 easily acquired ; the public opinion of 
young men expresses itself so freely, and possibly co/irsely, tliat 
priggishness and foi’wardness (the faults to which a clever 
National School pu])il would be most prone) arc soon hammered 
out of any Cambridge man ; and the revsult is, that some of the 
most distinguished and mo.st populai’ men in Cambridge, are 
moil who have ‘risen from the ranks.’ All iionour to them for 
having done so. But if they have succeeded so well, may there 
not be hundreds more in England who would succeed equally? 
mid would it not be as just to the many as useful to the Univer- 
sity, in binding her to the people, and the people to her, to 
invent some method for giving tliose hundreds a fair chance? 

I earnestly press this suggestion (especially at the present 
time of agitaiion among Churchmen on the subject of education) 
upon the attention, not of the University itself, but of those 
wealthy men who wish w(dl both to the University and to the 
people. Not, I say, of the University : it is not from her that 
the proposal must come, but from her friends outside. She is 
doing her best with the tools whi(;h she has ; fresh work Avill 
require fresh tools, and I trust that such will be some day found 
for her. 

I have now to tell those of them who may read this book, 
phat it is not altogether out of date. 

• Those political passions, the last outburst of which it 
described, have, thank God, become mere matter of history by 
reason of the good government and the unexampled prosperity 
of the last twelve years : but fresli outbursts of them are 
always possible in a free country, whenever there is any con- 
siderable accumulation of neglects and wrongs ; and meanwhile 
it is well—rindeed it is necessary — for every student of history 
to know what manner of men they are who become revolution- 
aries, and what causes drive them to revolution ; that they may 
judge discerningly and charitably of their fellow-men, whenever 
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they see them rising, however madly, against the powers that 
be. 

As for the social evils described in this book, they have been 
much lessened in the last few years, especially by the movement 
for Sanitary Eeforrn : but I must warn young men that they are 
not eradicated ; tliat, for instance, only last year, attention was 
called by this book to tlie working tailors in Edinburgh, and 
their state was found, I am assured, to be even more miserable 
than that of tlie London men in 1848. And I must warn them 
also that social evils, like dust and dirt, have a tendency to re- 
accumujato perpetually ; so that however well this generation 
may have swept their house (and tJiey have worked hard and 
honestly at it), tlie rising generation will have assuredly in 
■twenty years’ time to sweep it over again. 

One thing more I have to say, and that very earnestly, to the 
young men of Cambridge. They will hear a ‘ Conservative Re- 
action ’ talked of as imminent, indeed as having already begun. 
They will be told that this reaction is made more certain by the 
events now passing in North America ; they will be bidden to 
look at the madnesses of an unbridled democracy, to draw from 
them some such lesson as the young Spartans were to draw from 
the drunken Helots, and to shun with horror any further 
attempts ta enlarge the suffrage. 

But if they have learnt (as they should from the training of 
this University) accuracy of thought and language, they will 
not be content with such vague general terms as ‘ Conservatism’ 
and ‘ Democracy ’ : but will ask themselves — If this Conserva- 
tive Reaction is at hand, what things is it likely to conserve ; 
and still more, what ought it to conserve ? If the violences and 
tyrannies of American Democracy are to be really warnings to 
us, then in what points does American Democracy coincide with 
British Democracy'? — For so far and no farther can one be an 
example or warniiig for the other. 

And looking, as they probably will under the x>r^ssure of 
present excitement, at .the latter question first, they will surely 
see that no real analogy would exist between American and 
English Democracy, even were universal suffr-age to be granted 
to-morrow. 

For American Democracy, being merely arithinocratic, pro- 
vides no representation whatsoever for the more educated and 
more experienced minority, and leaves the conduct of affairs to 
the uneducated and inexperienced many, with pch results as 
we see. But those results are, I believe, simply impossible in a 
country which possesses hereditary Monarchy and a House of 
Lords, to give not only voice, but practical power to superior 
intelligence and expeiience. Mr. J. S. Mill, Mr. Stapleton, and 
Mr. Hare have urged of late the right of minorities to be repre- 
sented as well as majorities, and have offered plans for giving 
them a fair hearing. Tliat their demands are wise, as well as 

A. L. 
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just, the present condition of tlie Federal States proves but too 
painfully. But we must not forget ineanwliile, that the minori- 
ties of Britain are not altogether unrepresented. Jn a hereditary 
Monarch who has tlie power to call into his counsels, private 
and public, the highest intellect of the IrO-nd ; in a House of 
Lords not wliolly hereditary, but recruited perpetually froui 
>)elow by tlie most successful (and therefore, on the Avhole, the 
most capable) personages ; in a free Press, conducted in all its 
most powei'ful organs hymen of cliaracter and of liberal educa- 
tion, 1 see safeguards against any American tyranny of numbers, 
even if an enlargement of the suffrage did degrade the general 
tone of the House of Commons as much as some expect. 

As long, 1 believe, as the Throne, the House of Lords, and 
the Pres^s, are what, thank God, they are, so long will each* 
enlargement of tlie suffrage be a fresh source not of danger, but 
of safety ; for it will bind the massifs to the csta.blished order 
of things by that loyalty which sjirings from content ; from the 
sense of being appreciated, trusted, dcN-ilt with not as children, 
but as men. 

There are those who will consider such language as this 
especially ill-timed just noAV, in the face of Strikes and Trades’ 
Union outrages. They point to tlasse things as jiroofs of the 
untitness of workmen for the suffrage ; they ])oint especially to 
the late abominable murder at Sliettield, and ask, not without 
reason, would you give ])olitical power to men who W()uld do 
that if 

Now that the Sheffield murder was in any wise jdanned or 
commanded by the Trades’ Unions in general, I do not beli(5ve ; 
nor, 1 think, does any one else who knows aught of the British 
workman. Jf it was not, as some of the Shetlield men say, a 
private act of revenge, it was the act of only one or two Trades’ 
Unions of that town, which are known ; and their conduct has 
been already reprobated and denounced by the other Trades’ 
ITnions of England. But there is no denying that the case as 
against the Trades’ Unions is a lieavy one. It is notorious that 
they have in past years ])lanned and commanded illegal acts of 
violence. It is patent that they are too apt, from a false sense 
of class-honour, to connive at such now, instead of being, as 
they ought to be, the tir.st to denounce them. The workmen 
wffl not see, that by combining in societies for certain purposes, 
they make those societies responsible for the good and lawful 
behaviour of all their members, in all acts tending to further 
those |)urpose^ and are bound to say to every man joining the 
Trades’ l/nion": ‘You shall do nothing to carry out the objecits 
which we have in view, save what is allowed by British Law.’ 
They will not see that they are outraging the first principles of 
justice and freedom, by dictating to any man wdiat wages he 
should receive, wliat master he shall work for, or any other 
condition which interferes with liis rights as a free agent. 
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But, in the face of tlie.se facts (and very painful and disap- 
pointing they are to me), I will ask the upper classe.s ; Do you 
believe that the average of Trades’ Union members are capable 
of such villanies as that at Bheiheld ? Do you believe that the 
average of them are given to violence or illegal acts at all, even 
though they may connive at such acts in their foolish and hasty 
fellows, by a false class-honour, not quite unknown, I sliould 
say, in certain learned and gallant profession .s ? Do you fancy 
that there are not in tJie.se ’^rrades’ Union.s, tens of thousands of 
loyal, respectable, rational, patient men, a.s worthy of the 
suflragt? as any average borough voter? If you do so, you 
really know nothing about the British workman. At least, you 
are confounding the workman of 1801 with the workman of 
1831, and fancying that he alone, of all classe.s, has gained 
nothing by the increased education, civilisation, and political 
experience of thirty bu.sy and pro.sperous years. You are 
unjust to the workman ; and mor-o, you are unjust to your own 
class. For thirty years past, gentlemen and ladies of all shades 
of opinion ha>’e been labouring for and among the working 
classes, as no aristocracy on earth ever laboured before ; and 
do you suppose that all that labour has been in vain ? That it 
has bred in the working classes no increased reverence for law, 
no increased content with existing institutions, no increa.sed 
confidence in the clas.ses socially above them ? If so, you must 
have as poor an opinion of the capabilities of the upitbr classes, 
as you have of those of the lower. 

So far from the mi.sdoings of Trade.s’ lJnion.s being an ai'gu- 
ment against the. (3xten.sion of the sutt'rage, they are, in my 
opinion, an argument for it. 1 know that 1 am in a minority 
ju’ftt now. I know that the common whisper is now, not especi- 
ally of those who look for a Con.servative reaction, that these 
Trades’ Dnioirs must be put down by .strong m ea.su res : and I 
confess that 1 liear such ^language with terror. Puni.sh, by all 
means, most severely, all individual offences against individual 
freedom, or personal safety ; but do not interfere, surely, with 
the Trades’ Unions thenrselves. Do not try to bar the.se men 
of their right ns free Englishmen to combine, if they choose, 
for what they consider their own l)enefit. Look upon these 
struggles between employers and employed as fair- battles, in 
which, by virtue of the irreversible laws of political economy, the 
party who is in the light is almost certain to win ; and interfere 
in no wise, save to see fair play, and lawful means used on both 
sides alike. If you do more ; if you interfere in any wise with 
the Trades’ Unions themselves, you will fail, and fail doubly. 
You will not prevent the existence of combinations : you will 
only make them secret, dark, revolutionary : you will dentbralise 
the working man thereby as surely as the merchant is demor- 
alised by being converted into a smuggler ; you will heap uj) 
indignation, spite, and wrath against the day of wrath ; and 
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finally, to complete your own failure, you will drive the working 
man to demand an extension of the suffrage, in tones whicli 
will very certainly get a hearing. He cares, or seems to care, 
little about the suffrage now, just because he thinks that he can 
best serve his own interests by working these Trades^ Unions. 
Take from him that means of redress (real or mistaken, no 
matter), and he will seek redress in a way in wliich you wish 
him still less to seek it, by demanding a vote and obtaining 
one. 

That consummation, undesirable as it may seem to many, 
would perhaps })e the best for the peace of the trades.* These 
Trades’^ Unions, still tainted with some of the violence, secrecy, 
false political (economy whicli they inherit from the evil times 
of 1830-1840, last on simply, I believe, because the workman feels 
that they are his only organ, that he lias no other means of 
making Jiis wants and iiis opinions known to the J3ritish Govern- 
ment. Had he a vote, he believes (and I believe with him) lie 
could send at least a few men to Parliament who would state 
his case fairly in the House of Commons, and would not only 
render a reason for him, but hear reason against him, if need 
were. He would be content with free discussion if he could 
get that. It is the feeling that he cannot get it that drives him 
often into crooked and dark ways. If any answer, that the 
representatives whom he would choose would be merely noisy 
deinagogilfes, I believe them to be mistaken. No one can have 
watched the Preston strike, however much lie jnay^ have dis- 
approved, as I did, of tlie strike itself, without seeing from the 
temper, the self-restraint, the reasonableness, the chivalrous 
honour of the men, that they were as likely to choose a worthy 
member for the House of Commons as any town constituencySn 
England ; no one can have watched the leaders of the working 
men for the last ten years without finding among them men 
capable of commanding the attention and respect of the House 
of Commons, not merely by their eloquence, surprising as that 
is, but by their good sense, good feeling,, and good breeding. 

Some training at first, some rubbing off of angles, they might 
require ; though two at least I know, who would require no 
such training, and who would be ornaments to any House of 
Commons ; the most inexperienced of the rest would not give 
tire House one-tenth the trouble which is given by a certain 
clique among the representatives of the sister Isle ; and would, 
moreover, learn his lesson in a week, instead of never learning 
it at all, like sdnie we know too well. Yet Catholic emancipa- 
tion has pacified Ir:eland, thougli it has brought into the House 
an inferior stamp hi members : and much more surely would an 
extension of the sjiffrage pacify the trades, while it would bring 
into the House a far superior stamp of meml^er to those who 
compose the clique of which I have spoken. 

But why, I hear some 'one say imi^atiently, talk about this 
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subject of all others at this moment, when nobody, not even the 
working classes, cares about a Reform Bill ? 

Because I am speaking to young men who have not yet 
entered public life ; and because I wish them to understand, 
that just because the question of parliamentary reform is in 
abeyance now, it will not be in abeyance ten years or tvrenty 
years lienee. The question will be revived ere they are in the 
maturity of their manhood ; and they had best face that certain 
prospect, and learn to judge wisely and accurately on tlie 
subject before they are called on, as they will be, to act upon it. 
If it bo true that the present generation has done all that it can 
do, or intends to do, towards the suffrage (and I have that 
(jonfidence in our present rulers that I would submit without 
murmuring to their decision on the point), it is all the more 
incumbent on tlie rising generation to learn how to do (as 
assuredly they will have to do) the work which their fathei's 
have left undone. The question may remain long in abeyance, 
under the influence of material prosperity such as the present ; 
or under the excitement of a war, as in ritt’s time ; but let a 
period of distress or disaster come, and it will be re-opened as 
of yore. The progress towards institutions more and more 
popular may be slow, but it is sure. Whenever any class has 
conceived the hope of being fairly represented, it is certain to 
fulfil its own liopes, unless it emjdoys, or provokes, violence 
inipossiVde in England, llie thing will be. Let the young men 
of Britain take care that it is done rightly when it is done. 

And how ought it to be done? Tliat will depend upon any 
circumstances now future and uncertain. It will depend upon 
the pace at which sound education spreads among the working 
classes. It will depend, too, very much — I fear only too much 
— upon the attitude of the upper classes to the lower, in this very 
question of Trades’ Unions and of Strikes. It will depend 
upon their attitude toward the unrepresented classes during 
the next few years, ujion this very question of extended 
suffrage. And, tlierefore, I should advise, I had almost said 
entreat, any young men over wdiom I have any influence, to 
read and think freely and accurately upon the subject ; taking, 
if I may propose to them a text-book. Mr. Mill’s admirable 
treatise on ‘ llepresentative Government. As for any theory of 
my own, if I had one I should not put it forward. How it will 
not be done, I can see clearly enough. It will not be done 
well by the old charter. It will not be done well by merely 
lowering the money qualification of electors. But it may be 
done well by other methods beside ; and I can trust the freedom 
and soundnes.4 of the English mind to discover the best method 
of all, when it is needed. 

Let, therefore, this ‘Conservative Reaction’ which I suspect 
is going on in the minds of many young men at Cambridge, 
consider what it has to conserve. It is not asked to conserve 
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the ,Throne. That, tliank Gk)d, can take good care of itself. 
Let it conserve the House of Lords ; and that will be conserved 
just in proportion as the upper classes shall copy the virtues of 
Royalty ; lx)th of him who is taken from us, and of her who is 
left. Let tJie upper classes learn from them that the just and 
wise method of .strengtlienin^ their political power is to labour 
after that social power, wiiicli comes only by virtue and useful- 
ness. Let them make themselves, as the present >Sovereign has 
niade herself, morally necessary to the people ; and then there 
is no fear of their being found xiolitically unnecessary. No 
other course is befoi e them, if they wish to make their ‘( V)n 
servative Iteactiofi ’ a ])ermanent, even an endurable fact. If 
any young gentlemen fancy (and some do) that tliey can 
strengthen their class by making any secret alliance with the 
Throne against the masses, then they will discover rapidly that 
the sovereigns of the House of Bimnswick are grown far too 
wise, and far too noble-hearted, to fall oncii more into that trap. 
If any of them (and some do) fancy that they can better their 
position by sneering, whetluM* in public or in their club, at a 
Reformed House of Commons and a Free Press, they will only 
accelei'ate tJie results which tliey most dread, by lorcing the 
ultra-liberal })arty of tlie House, and, wliat is even worse, the 
most intellectual and respectable portion of tlie Press, to appeal 
to the people against them ; and if again they are tempted (as too 
many of them are) to giro up public life an becoming too vulgar 
for tliem, and prefer ease and pleasure to the liard work and 
plain-speaking of the House of Commons; then they will 
simply pay tlie same penalty for laziness and fastidiousness 
which has IxJen naid by the Spanish aristocracy ; and will 
discover that if they tiiiiik their intellect unnecessary to tlie 
nation, the nation will rapidly become of the same opinion, and 
go its own way without them. 

But if they are willing to make themselves, as they easily 
eau, the best educated, the most trustworthy, the most virtuous, 
tlie most truly liberal-minded class of the (5ommonweal ; if they 
will set themselves to study the duties of rank and property, as 
of a profession to which they are called by God, and the 
requirements of which they must fulfil ; if they will acquire, as 
th(w can easily, a sound knowledge both of political economy 
and of the social questions of the day ; if they will be foremost 
with their personal influence in all good works ; if they will set 
themselves to comi^ete on equal terms with the classes below 
them, and, as they may, outrival them : then they will And that 
those classes will receive them not altogether on equal terms ; 
that they will accede to them a superiority, undefined, perhaps, 
but real and practical enough to conserve their class and their 
rank, in every article for which a just and prudent man would 
wish. 

But if any young gentlemen look forward (as 1 fear a few do 
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still) to a Conservative ‘Reaction of any other kind than this ; 
to even the least return to the Tory maxims and methods of 
Ceorge the P^ourth’s time ; to even tlie least stoppage of what 
the world calls progress — which T should define as the putting 
in practice the results of inductive science ; then do tliey, like 
king Picrocliole in Rabelais, look for a kingdom which shall be 
T'('stoj*ed to them at the coming of the Cocqcigrues. T)ie 
( ocqcigrues are never coming ; and none know that better 
than the j)resent able n,nd moderate leaders of the C.onservative 
])arty ; none will be more anxious to teach that fact to their 
young acUiei’cnts, and to make them swim witli the gi’eat stream, 
lest it toss tliem contcTiiptuously asliore u])()]i its banks, and go 
on its way unJieeding. 

Return to the sjtstem of i >^00 18:50, is, 1 thank Cod, impossible. 
1^1 v(m though mens liearts mid fail them, they must onward, 
they know^ not whither : though God does know. The bigot 
who believ(‘-s in a system, and i»ot in the living God ; the 
sentimentalist, who shrinks from facts Ixicause they are painful 
t'O his taste ; the sluggard, who liates a cliangi^ beca-uso it 
disturbs his ease ; the simjny stupid person, who cannot use 
his eyes and eai's ; all tlies(i may cry feebly to the world to do 
what it lias never done since its cieation — stand still awhih^ 
that they may get their bi-eaths. l-lut the brave and honest 
gentleman — who Ixdieves that God is not tlie tempter and 
(ieceiver, but the father and the ixlucator of man- he will not 
slirink, even though the i)ace may be at moments rapid, tlie 
path be at moments liid by mist ; for he will believe that 
freedom and knowledge, as well as virtue, aie the daughters of 
the Most High ; and he will follow them and call on the rest to 
follow them, whithyr*so(wer they may lead ; a.nd will take heart 
for himself and for* his class, by the example of that great 
Prince who is of late gone home. P\»r if, like that most royal 
soul, h(? and his shall follow with single eye and steadfast heart, 
freedom, knowledge, and virtue ; then Avill he and his be safe, 
as Royalty is safe in England now, because both God and man 
have need thereof. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE WORKING MEN OF (iREAT ])RITATN 

My Fkiends — Since T wrote tliis book five years ago, I have 
seen a good deal of your class, and of tlieir i^rospeets. Much 
that I have seen has given me great hope ; mucli has disaj:)- 
pointed me ; nothing lias caused me to alter the opinions here 
laid down. 

Much has given me hope ; especially in the North of England. 
I believe that there, at least, exists a mass of prudence, self- 
control, genial and sturdy manhood, which will be England’s 
reserve-force for generations yet to coine. The last five years, 
moreover, have certainly been years of progress for the good 
cause. The great drag upon it — namely, demagogism — has 
crumbled to pieces of its own accord ; and seems now only to 
exhibit itself in anilities like those of the speakers who inform 
a mob of boys and thieves that wheat has lately been thrown 
into the Thames to keep up prices, or advise them to establish 
by means hitherto undiscovered, national granaries, only pos- 
sible under the despotism of a Pharaoh. Since the 10th of 
April 1848 (one of the most lucky days wiiich the English 
workman ever saw), the trade of the mob-orator has dwindled 
down to such last shifts as these, to which the working man 
sensibly seems merely to answer, as he goes quietly about his 
business, ‘Why will you still keep talking, Higuor Benedick ? 
Nobody marks you.’ 

But the 10th of April 1848 has been a beneficial crisis, not 
merely in the temper of the working n^en, so called, but in the 
minds of those who are denominated by them ‘the aristocracy.’ 
There is no doubt that the classes possessing proj^erty have 
been facing, since 1848, all social questions with an average of 
honestv, earnestness, and good feeling which has no parallel 
since the days of the Tudors, and that hundreds and thousands 
of ‘gentlemen and ladies’ in Great Britain now are saying, 
‘ Show what we ought to do to be just to the workmen, and we 
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will do it, whatsoever it costs/ They may not be always cor- 
rect (though they generally are so) in their conceptions of what 
ought to \)e done ; but their purpose is good and righteous ; 
and those who hold it are daily increasing in number. The 
love of justice and mercy toward the liandic raftsman is spread- 
ing rapidly as it never did before in any nation upon earth ; and 
if any man still represents the holders of property, as a class, as 
the enemies of those whom they employ, desiring their slavery 
and their ignorance, I believe that he is a liar and a child of the 
de\'il, and that he is at his father s old work, slandering and divid- 
ing between man and man. These words may be set ere : but 
they are deliberate; and working men are, I hoi)e, suiliciently 
accustomed to hear me call a sj)ad(^ a spade, when I am j^leading 
fur them, to allow me to do the samewlien L am pleading to tliem. 

Of the disapjxhnting ex])eriences which i have liad 1 shall say 
nothing, sa.ve in as far as J can, by alluding to them, j)oint out to 
the working man the causes which still keep him wi^ak : but J 
am bound to say that those disapixhntments have strengthened 
]ny conviction that this book, in the main, speaks the truth, 

I do not allude, of course, to the thoughts and feelings of th(^ 
hero. They are compoundefl of right and wi’ong, and such as 1 
judged (and working men wliom [ am jrroud to number. among 
my friends have assui*ed me that I judged rightly) that a work- 
ing man of genius would feel during tire course of his self- 
education. These thoughts and feelings (often inconsisteirt 
and contradictory to each other), stupid or careless, or* ill-willed 
perKSons, have I’epresented as my own opinions, having, as it 
seems t<^ me, turned the book upside down before they began 
to read it, I am bound to pay the working men, and their* 
OT'gans in the press, the compliment of saying that no such 
rnisr-epresentations pr'oceeded fr*om them. However deeply 
some of tlieni may liave disagreed with me, all of them, as far 
as 1 have been able to judge, had sense to see what 1 meant ; 
and so, also, have the organs of the High -Church party, to 
whom, dirteiing from them on many points, I am equally 
bound to offer my thanks for their fairness. But, indeed, the 
way in wliich this book, irv spite of its crudities, has been 
I’eceived by persons of all ranks and opirdons, who, instead of 
making me an oflender for a word, have taken the book heartily 
and [jonestly, in the spirit and not in the letter, has made me 
most liopeful for the British mind, and given me a str’ong belief 
that, in spite of all foppery, luxury, covetousness, and unbelief, 
tire English heart is still strong and genial, able and willing to 
do and suffer gi*eat things, as soon as the I’ational way of doing 
and suffering them becomes plain. Had I written this book 
mei’ely to please my own fancy, this would be a paltry criterion, 
at once illogical and boastful ; but I wrote it, God knows, in 
the fear* of God, that 1 might speak what seems to me the truth 
of God. I trusted in Him to justify me, in spite of my own 
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youth, inexperience, liastiness, clumsiness ; and He has done 
it ; and, I trust, will do it to the end. 

And now, what shall I say to you, my friends, about the 
future ? Your destiny is still in your own hands. For the last 
seven years you have let it slip through your lingers. If you 
are better oli’than you were in 1848, you owe it ])i’incipally to 
those laws of political economy (as they are called), which 1 call 
the Vjrute natural accidents of supply and demand, or to the 
exertions which have been made by upriglit men of the very 
classes whom demagogues taught you to consider as your 
natural rf 3 nemies. Pardon me if I seem severe ; but, as old 
Aristotle has it, ‘lloth parties Ixung my friends, it is a sacr-ed 
duty to honour truth first.' And is this not the truth ? How 
little have the working men done to carry out that idea of fis- 
sociation in whi(4i, in J 848-1 849, they were all willing to confess 
their salvation lay. Had the money which was wasted in the 
hapless Preston strike Ix^en wisely s])ent in I'elieving the 
labour mai-ket l)y emigration, oi* in making wages more valu- 
able by enabling the workman to buy from eo-oi)erative stores 
ajid mills his necessaiaes at little above cost price, liow much 
sori’ow and hea-rt-burning might have been saved to the iron 
trades. Ha,d the real English endurance and courage which 
was wasted in that strike been emj)loyed in the clause of asso- 
ciation, the juen Tuight have been, ere now, far luippier than 
they are ever likely to be, without the least injury to the masters. 
What, again, has i)oen done toward developing tlie organisation 
of the 4’rades’ Unions into its true form. Association for distri- 
bution, from its old, useless, and savage form of Associ/ition for 
the ])urpose of l•esistance to masters- a war which is .'it tii*st 
sight hofjeless, even w'ere it just, because the opposite ])arty 
holds in his liand the supplies of his foe as well as Jiis own, and 
therefore can starve him out at his leisure? What has been 
done, again, toward remedying the evils of the slop system, 
which this book especially exposed ? The true method for the 
Marking men, if they wished to save their brothei’s anti their 
brothers’ wives and daughters from degradation, w.as to with- 
draw their custom from the slopsellers, and to deal, even at a 
te^raporary increase of price, with associate workmen. TIave 
they done so? They can answer for themselves. In London 
(as in the country towns), the paltry temptation of buying in 
the cheapest market has still been too strong for the labouring 
man. In Scotland and in the North of England, thank Gocl, 
the case has been very different; and to tlie North I must 
look still, as 1 did when .1 wrote ‘Alton Locke,’ for the strong men 
in whose liands lies the destiny of fhe English handicraftsman. 

God grant that the workmen of the >South of England may 
bestir themselves ore it be too late, and discover that the only 
defence against want is self-restraint; the only defence .against 
slavery, obedience to rule ; and that, instead of giving tJuuu- 
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selves up, bound hand and foot, by their own fancy for a ‘ free- 
dom ’ wliich is but selfish and conceited license, to the brute 
accidents of the competitive system, they may begin to organise 
among themselves associations for buying ana selling the neces 
saries of life, which may enable them to weather the dark season 
of high prices and stagnation, which is certain, sooner or later, 
to follow in tlie footsteps of war. 

On politics 1 have little to say. My belief remains unchanged 
that true Christianity, and true monarchy also, are not only 
compatible with, but require as their necessary complement, 
true fr(*edom for every man of every class ; and that thaCliartei*, 
now defunct, was just as wise and as righteous a ‘Reform Bill ’ 
as any wliich England had yet had. or was likely to have. But 
I frankly say that my experience of the last five years gives me 
little hope of any great development of the true democratic 
principle in Britain, because it gives me little sign that the 
many are fit for it. Kemenil)er always that Democracy means 
a government not merely by numbers of isolated individuals, 
but by a Demos- - by men accustomed to live in Demoi, or cor- 
porate bodies, and accustomed, therefore, to the self-control, 
obedience to law, and self-saci’ificing public spirit, without 
which a coiporate body cannot exist: But that a ‘democracy’ 
of mere numbers is no democracy, but a mere brute ‘ arithmo- 
oracy,’ which is certain to degenerate into an ‘ ochlocracy,’ or 
government by the mob, in which the numbers have no i*eal 
share : an oligarchy of the fiercest, the noisiest, the rashest, and 
the most shameless, which is surely swallowed up either by a 
despotism, ^ls in France, or as in Athens, by utter national ruin, 
and helpless slavery to a foreign invader. Let the workmen of 
Bit tain train themselves in tJie corporate spirit, and in tlie 
obedience and self-control which it brings, as they easily can in 
associations, and bear iri mind always that only he who can obey 
is Jit to ride ; ajJwi then, wdien they are fit for' it, the Charter may 
come, or things, I trust, far better than the Charter ; and till 
they have done so, let them thank the just and merciful Heavens 
for keeping out of their hands any power, and for keeping olf 
their shoulders any responsibility, which they would not be able 
to use aright. I thank God heartily, this clay, that I have no 
.share in the government of Great Britain ; and I advise my 
working friends to do the same, and to l>elieve that, when they 
are fit to take their share therein, all the powers of earth cannot 
keep them from taking it ; and that, till then, happy is the man 
„who does the cluty which lies nearest him, who educates liis 
family, raises his class, performs his daily work as to God and 
to his country, not merely to his employer and himself ; for it 
is only he that is faithful over a few things who will be made, 
or will be happy in being made, ruler over many things. 

Yours ever, 

C, K, 
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CHAPTER I 

A rOET’H CHILDHOOD 

r AM a Cockney among Cockneys. Italy and the Tropics, tlio 
Highlands and Devonshire, I know only in dreams. Even th(i 
SuiTey Hills, of whose loveliness I have heard so much, are to 
mo a distant fairyland, whose gleaming ridges I am worthy 
only to behold afar. With the exception of two journeys, nevei* 
to be forgotten, my knowledge of England is bounded by the 
horizon vdiich enriches Richmond Hill. 

!M y earliest recollections are of a suburban street ; of its jumble 
of little shops and little terraces, each exhibiting some fresh 
variety of capricious ugliness ; the little scraps of garden before 
the doors, witli tlieir dusty, stunted lilacs and balsam poplars, 
were my only forests ; my only wild animals, the dingy, merry 
sparrows, who quarrelled fearlessly on my window-sill, ignorant 
of trap or gun. F rom my earliest childhood, th rough long nights 
of sleepless pain, as the midnight brightened ilito dawn, and 
the glaring lamps grew pale, I used to listen, with pleasant 
awe, to the ceaseless roll of the market- waggons, bringing up 
to the great city the treasures of the gay green country, the 
land of fruits and flowers, for which I have yearned all my life 
in vain. They seemed to my boyish fancy mysterious mes- 
sengers from another world : the silent, lonely night, in which 
they were the only moving things, added to the wonder. I used 
to get out of bed to gaze at them, and envy the coarse men and 
sluttish women who attended them, their labour among verdant 
plants and rich brown mould, on breezy slopes, under God’s 
own clear sky. I fancied that they learnt what I knew I should 
have learnt^ there ; I knew not then that ‘ tlie eye only sees 
that which it brings with it the power of seeing.’ When will 
their eyes be opened? Wlien will priests go forth into the 
highways and the hedges, and preach to the ploughman and 
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the gipsy tlie blessed news, that tliere too, in every thicket and 
fallow - held, is the house of God,— there, too, the gate of 
Heaven? 

I do not complain tliat I am a (Jockney. That, too, is God’s 
gift. He made m(‘. one, tliat I might learn to feel for j^oor 
wretches who sit stilled in reeking gan’ets and workrooms, 
drinking in disease with every breatJi, — bound in tlieir prison- 
liouse ot‘ brick and iron, with tlieir own funeral jiall hanging 
over them, in tJiat canopy of fog and jioisonous smoke, from 
tlieir cradle to their grave. T liave drunk of the cii]) of which 
they drink. And so I Jiave learnt -if, indeed, T have learnt— to 
be a poet— a poet of the people. That honour, surely, was worth 
buying with a-sthma, and rickets, and consumption, and weakness, 
and worst of all to me— with uglimjss. It was God’s ])urpose 
about mo ; and, therefore, all circumstances combined to im- 
prison me in London. I used once, when 1 worsliipped circum- 
stance, to fancy it my curse, Fate’s injustice to me, which kPjit 
me from developing my genius, asserting my rank among jiof^ts. 
1 longed to escape to glorious Italy, or some other s(.)iithern 
climate, wliere natural beauty would have become the very 
element which 1 breathed ; and yet, what would have come of 
that? Should I not, as nobler spii-its than 1 have done, Iwive 
idled away my life in Elysian dreams, singing out like a bird 
into the air, inarticulately, purjioselcss, for mere joy and fulness 
of lieart; and taking no share in the teriible questionings, the 
teri'ible strugglings of this great, awful, l)lessed time— feeling 
no more the pulse of the great lieart of England stirring jne ? 
I used, as I said, to call it tlie curse of circumstance'- that I was 
a sickly, decrepit Cockney. My mother used to tell me that it 
was the cross which God h«ad given me to beai*. 1 know now 
that she was right there. 8he used to say that my disease was 
God’s will. I do not think, though, that she spoke right there 
also. I think that it was the will of the world and of tlie devil, 
of man’s avarice and laziness and ignorance. And so would 
my readers, perhaps, liad they seen the shop in the city wliere I 
w’as born and nui-sed, with its little garrets reeking Avith human 
breath, its kitchens and areas with noisome sewers. A sanitary 
reformer would not be long in guessing the cause of my un- 
healthiness. He would not rebuke me — nor would she, sweet 
‘ soul ! now that she is at rest and bliss— -for my wild longings to 
escape, for my envying the very Hies and sparroAvs their wings 
that 1 might flee miles away into the country, and breathe the 
air of heaven once, aild die. I have had my wish. I have made 
two journeys far away into the country, and they have been 
enough for me. 

My mothet* was a widow. My father, wliom I cannot recol- 
lect, was a small retail tradesman in the city. He was unfor- 
tunate ; and when he died, my mother came doAvn, and lived 
penuriously ehovigh, I knew not how till I grew older, doAvn in 
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that same suburban street. She liad been brought up an Inde- 
pendent. After my father's death slie became a Baptist, from 
conscientious scruples. She considerec] the Baptists, as I do, as 
tlie only sect who thoroughly embody the Calvini.stic doctrines. 
Slie held it, as I do, an absurd and impious thing for those who 
believe mankind to bo cliildren of tlie devil till tliey have been 
consciously ‘ converted,' to baptize unconscious infants and give 
them the sign of God's inercy on the mere chance of that mercy 
being intended for them. Wlien God had proved by converting 
them, that they were not reprobate and doomed to hell by His 
absolute^and eternal will, tlien, and not till then, dare man bap- 
tize tliem into His name. She dared not palm a presumptuous 
tiction on Jierself, and call it ‘charity.’ So, though we had botli 
been christened during my father’.s lifetime, she purposed to 
have us rebaptized, if ever that happened — which, in her sense 
of the word, never happened, I am afraid, to me. 

She gloried in lier dissent ; for slie was sprung from old 
Puritan blood, which had flowed again and again beneath the 
knife of Star-Chamber butchers, and on the battleflelds of 
Naseby and Sedgemoor. And on winter evenings she used to 
sit with her Bible on her knee, while 1 and iny little sister 
Susan stood beside lier and listened to the stories of Gideon 
and Barak, and Samson and Jephthah, till her eye kindled u]), 
and lier thoughts passed forth from that old Hebrew time home 
into those English times which she fancied, and not untruly, like 
them. And we used to shudder, and yet listen with a strange 
fascination, as she told us how her ancestor called his seven 
sons oil their small Cambridge farm, and hor.sed and armed 
them himself to follow behind Ch’omwell, and smite kings and 
prelates with ‘tlie sword of the Lord and of Gideon.’ Whether 
she were right or wrong, what is it to me ? What is it now to 
her, thank God ? But tliose stories, and the strict, stern, Puritan 
education, learnt from the Independents and not tlie Baptists, 
which accompanied them, had their elfect on me, for good arul 
ill. 

My mother moved by rule and method ; by God’s law, as slie 
considered, and that only. She seldom saniled. Her word was 
absolute. She never commanded twice, without punishing. 
And yet there were abysses of unspoken tenderness in her, as 
well as clear, sound, womanly sense and insight. But she 
thought herself as much bound to keep down all tenderness as 
if she had been some ascetic of the middle ages- -so do extremes 
meet I It was ‘ carnal,’ she considered. Slie had as yet no right 
to have any ‘ spiritual aflection ’ for us. We were still ‘ children 
of wrath and of tlie devil,’ — not yet ‘ convinced of sin,’ ‘ con- 
verted, born again.’ Whe had no more spiritual bond with us, 
she thought, than she had with a heathen or a Papist. She 
dared not even pray for our conversion, earnestly as she prayed 
on every other subject. For though the majority of her sect 
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would have done so, her clear lo|?ical sense would yield to no 
such tender inconsistency. Had it not been decided from all 
eternity? We were elecL or we were reprobate. Could her 
prayers alter that? If He had chosen us, He would call us in 
His own good time ; and, if not — Only again and again, as 
I afterwards- discovered from a journal of hers, she used to 
beseech God -with agonised tears to set her mind at rest by 
revealing to her His will towards us. For that comfort she 
could at least rationally pray. But she received no answer. 
Poor, beloved mother ! Ii thou couldst not read the answer, 
written in every llower and every sunbeani, written in ,the very 
fact of our existence here at all, what answer would hjive 
sufficed thee ? 

And yet, with all this, she kei)t the strictest watch over our 
morality. Fear, of course, was the only motive she employed ; 
for how could our still carnal understandings be affected with 
love to God ? And love to herself w^as too paltry and temporary 
to be urged by one who knew that her life was uncertain, and 
who was always trying to go down to the * deepest eternal 
ground and reason of everything, and take her stand upon that. 
no our god, or gods rather, till we were twelve years old, were 
hell, tlie rod, the ten commandments, and public opinion. Yet 
under them, not they, but something deeper far, both in her 
and us, preserved us pure. Call it natural character, conforma- 
tion of tlie spirit, — conformation of the brain, if you like, if you 
are a scientific man and a phrenologist. I never yet could 
dissect and map out my own being, or my neighbour’s, as you 
analysts do. To me, I mvself, ay, and each person round me, 
seem one inexplicable whole ; to take away a single faculty 
whereof, is to destroy the harmony, the meaning, the life of ail 
the rest. That there is a duality in us — a lifelong battle 
between flesh and spirit — we all, alas ! know well enough ; but 
which is flesh and which is s])irit, what philosophers in these 
days can tell us ? Still less had we two found out any such 
duality or discord in ourselves ; for we were gentle and 
obedient children. The pleasures of the world did not tempt 
us. We did not know of their existence ; and no foundlings 
educated in a nunnery ever grew up in a more virginal and 
spotless innocence — if ignorance be such — than did Susan and 1. 

‘ The narrowness of my sphere of observation only con- 
centrated the faculty into greater strength. The few natural 
objects which I met — and they, of course, constituted my whole 
outer world (for art and poetry were tabooed both by my rank 
and my mother’s sectarianism, and the study of human beings 
only develops itself as the boy grows into the man) — these few 
natural objects, I say, I jstudied with intense keenness. I knew 
every leaf and flower iii the little fi‘ont garden ; every cabbage 
and rhubarb plant in Battersea fields was wonderful and 
beautiful to me. Clouds and water I learned to delight in, 
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from my occasional lingerings on Battersea bridgCj and yearn- 
ing westward looks toward the sun setting above rich meadows 
and wooded gardens, to me a forbidden El Dorado. 

I brought home wild-fiowers and chance beetles and butter- 
flies, and pored over them, not in the spirit of a naturalist, but 
of a poet. They were to me God’s angels shining in coats of 
mail and fairy masquerading dresses. T envied them their 
beauty, their freedom. At last I made up niy mind, in the 
simple tender’uess of a cliild’s conscience, that it was wrong to 
rob them of the liberty for wliich 1 pined, — to take them away 
from th5 beautiful broad country wliitlier 1 longed to follow 
them ; and 1 used to keep them a day or two, and tlien, regret- 
fully, carry them back, and set them loose on the lirst oppor- 
tunity, with many compunctions of heai’t, when, as generally 
liappened, they had been starved to death in the mean- 
time. 

Tliey were my only recreations after the hourvs of the small 
day-school at the neighbouring chapel, where 1 learnt to read, 
write, and sum ; except, now and then, a London walk, with 
my mother holding my hand tight the whole way. She would 
hfive hoodwinked me, stopped my oars with cotton, and led me 
in a string, — kind, careful soul ! — if it had been reasonably safe 
on a crowded pavement, so fearful was she lest I should be 
polluted by some chance sight or sound of the Babylon which 
she feared and hated — almost as much as she did the Bishops. 

The only books wliich I knew were the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
and the Bible. The former was my Shakspeare, my Dante, 
my Vedas, by which 1 explained every fact and phenoraenoii of 
life. London wa^ the City of Destruction, from which I was to 
flee ; I was Christian ; the Wicket of the Way of Life I had 
strangely identifled with the turnpike at Battersea bridge end ; 
and trie rising ground of MortlaKe and Wimbledon was the 
Land of Beulah — the Enchanted Mountains of the Shepherds. 
If I could once get there I was ^ved : a carnal view, perhaps, 
and a childish one ' but there was a dim meaning and huiaan 
reality in it nevertlieless. 

As for the Bible, I knew nothing of it really, beyond the Old 
Testament. Indeed, the life of Christ had little chance of 
becoming interesting to me. My mother had given me formally 
to understand that it spoke of matters too deep for me ; that 
‘ till converted, the natural man could not understand the things 
of God ’ : and I obtained little more explanation of it from the 
two unintelligible, dreary sermons to which I listened every 
dreary Sunday, in terror lest a chance shuffle of my feet, or a 
hint of drowsiness, — natural result of the stifling gallery and 
glaring windows and gas lights, — should bring down a lecture 
and a punishment when I returned home. Oh, those ‘Sabbaths ! ’ 
— days, not of rest, but utter weariness, when the beetles and 
the flowers were put by, and there was nothing to fill up the 
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long vacuity but books of which I could not understand a woni : 
wlien play, laughter, or even a stare out of window at the sinful, 
merry, Sabbath-breaking proiuenaders, were all forbidden, as if 
the commandment liad run, ‘In it thou shalt take no manner of 
amusement, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter.’ Jly what 
strange ascetic perversion has that got to mean ‘keeping holy 
the Sabbath Day ’ ? 

Yet there was an hour’s relief in the evening, when either my 
motlier told us Old Testament stories, or some jmeacher or two 
came in to supper after meeting ; and T used to sit in the corner 
and listen to their talk ; not that I understood a word^ Imt the 
mere struggles to understand — the mere watching my inotlier’s 
earnest face — my pride in tlie reverent flattery with which the 
worthy men addressed her as ‘a motlier in Israel,’ were enough 
to fill up the bl;ink for mo till bedtime. 

Of ‘vital Christianity’ I lieard much; but, with all my 
efforts, could find out nothing. Indeed, it did not seem in- 
teresting enough to tempt me to liiid out much. It seemed a 
set of doctrines, believing in which was to hav^e a magical effect 
on people, by saving tliem from the everlasting torture diu^ to 
sins and temptations wliich 1 had never felt. Now and then, 
believing, in obedience to my mother’s assurances, and the 
solemn prayers of the ministers about me, that I was a child of 
liell, and a lost and miserable sinner, I used to liave accesses of 
terror, and fancy that T sliould surely wake next morning in 
everlasting flames. Once I put my finger a moment into tlie 
fire, as certain Papists, and Protestants too, have done, not only 
to themselves, but to their disciples, to see if it would be so 
very dreadfully painful ; with what conclusions tlie reader may 
judge. . . . Htill, ] could not keep up the excitement. Wliy 
should I ? The fear of pain is not the fear of sin, that I know 
of ; and, indeed, the thing was unreal altogether in my case, 
and my heart, my common sense, rebelled against it again and 
again ; till at last 1 got a terrible whipping for taking mv little 
sister’s part, and saying that if she was to die, — so gentle, and 
obedient, and affectionate as she was, — God would be very 
unjust in sending her to hell-tire, and that I was quite certain 
He would do no such tiling — unless He we3re the Devil ; an 
opinion which I have since seen no reason to change. The 
confusion between the King of Hell and the King of Heaven 
has cleared up, thank God, since then ! 

So 1 was whipped and put to bed -the whipping altering my 
secret heart just about as much as the dread or hell-fire dia. 

I speak as a Christian man — an orthodox Cliurchman (if you 
require that shibboleth). Was I so' very wrong? What was 
there in the idea of religion wliich was represented to me at 
home to captivate me? What was the use of a child’s hearing 
of ‘God’s great love manifested in the scheme of redemption/ 
when he heard, in the same breath, that the effects of that i-e- 
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aeinption were practically confined only to oiie human being 
out of a thousand, and that the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine were lost and damned from their birth-hour to all eternity 

not only by the absolute will and reprobation of God (tliough 

that infernal blasphemy T lieard often enougli), but also, putting 
that out of the question, by the mere fact of being born of 
Adames race? And tliis to a generation to whom God’s love 
shines out in every tree and llower and hedge-side bird ; to 
whom tlio daily discoveries of science are revealing that love in 
every microscopic animalcule which peoples the stagnant pool ! 
Tins to working men, whose craving is only for some idea which 
shall give equal hopes, claims, and deliverances, to all mankind 
alike ! This to working men, who, in the smiles of their 
innocent children, see the heaven which they have lost — the 
messages of baby-cherubs, made in God s own image ! Tins to 
me, to whom every biitterlly, every look at my little sister, 
contradicted the lie ! You may say that such thoughts were 
too deep for a child ; that I am ascribing to my boyhood the 
scepticism of my manhood ; but it is not so ; and what went on 
in my mind goes on in the minds of thousands. It is the cause 
of the contempt into which not merely sectarian Protestantism, 
but Christianity «‘il together, has fallen in the minds of the 
thinking workmen, (dergymen, who anathematise us for 
wandering into Cniiarianism — you, you have driven us tldther. 
You must find some explanation of the facts of Christianity 
more in accordance with the truths wliich we do know, ami will 
live and die for, or you can never hope to make us Christians ; 
or, if we do return to the true fold, it will be as I returned, after 
long, miserable years of darkling error, to a higher truth than 
most of you have yet learned to preach. 

But those old Jewish heroes did till my whole lieart and soul, 
r learnt from them lessons which I never wish to unlearn. 
Whatever else I saw about them, tin’s I saw, — that they were 
patriots, deliverers from that tyranny and injustice from which 
the child’s heart, — ‘child of the devil ’ though you may call him, 
— instinctively, and, as T believe, by a divine inspiration, 
revolts. Moses leading his ])eople out of Egypt ; Gideon, 
Barak, and Samson, slaying their op])ressors ; David, liiding in 
the mountains from the tyrant, with his little band of those 
who liad fled from the oppressions of an aristocracy of Nabals ; 
Jehu, executing God’s vengeance on the kings — they were my 
lieroes, my models; they mixed themselves up with the dim 
legends about the Beformation martyrs, Cromwell and Hamp- 
den, Sidney and Monmouth, which I had heard at my mother’s 
knee. Not that the perennial oppression of the masses, in all 
ages and countries, had yet risen on me as an awful, torturing, 
fixed idea. I fancied, poor fool ! tliat tyranny was the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. But it was the mere sense of abstract 
pity and justice which was delighted in me. I thought that 
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these were old fairy tales, such as never need be realised again. 
I learnt otherwise in after years. 

I have often wondered since, why all cannot read the same 
lesson as I did in those old Hebrew Scrintures — that they, of 
all books in the world, have been wrested into proofs of the 
divine right of kings, the eternal necessity of slavery ! But the 
eye only sees what it brings with it the power of seeing. The 
upper classes, from their first day at school, to their last day at 
college, read of notliing but tl)e glories of Salainis and Mara- 
thon, of freedom and of the old rej^ublics. And what comes of 
it ? No more than their tutors know will come of it, wh.en they 
thrust into the boys’ hands books which give the lie in every 
page to tlieir own political superstitions. 

But when I was just turned of thirteen, an altogether new 
fairyland was opened to me by some missionary tracts and 

i 'ournals, which were lent to my mother by the ministers, 
^acific coral islands and volcanoes, cocoa-nut groves and 
bananas, graceful savages with paint and featliers — what an El 
Dorado ! How I devoured them and dieamt of them, and went 
there in fancy, and preached small seiinons as I lay in my bed 
at night to Tahitians and New Zealanders, though I confess my 
spiritual eyes were, just as my physical eyes would have been, 
far more busy with the scenery than with the souls of my 
audience. However, that was the place for me, I saw clearly. 
And one day, I recollect it well, in the little dingy, foul, reeking, 
twelve foot square back-yard, where huge smoky party-walls 
shut out every breath of air and almost all the light of heaven, 
I had climbed up between the "waterbutt and the angle of the 
wall for the purpose of fishing out of the dirty fluid which lay 
there, crusted with soot and alive with insects, to be renewed 
only three times in the sewen days,, some of the great larvie and 
kicking monsters wliich made up a large item in my list of 
wonder-s : all of a sudden the horror of the place came over me ; 
those grim prison -walls above, with their canopy of lurid 
smoke ; the dreary, sloppy, broken pavement ; the horrible 
stench of the stagnant . cesspools ; the utter want of form, 
colour, life, in the whole place, crushed me down, without my 
being able to analyse my reelings as I can now ; and then came 
over me that dream of Pacific Islands, and the free, open sea ; 
*and I slid down from my perch, and bursting into tears threw 
myself upon my knees in the court, and prayed aloud to God to 
let me be a missionary. 

Half fearfully I let out my wishes to my mother when she 
came home. She gave me no answer ; but, as I found #ut 
afterwards, — too late, alas ! for her, if not tor me,— she, like Mary, 
had ‘ laid up all these things, and treasured them in her heart.^ 
You may guess, then, my delight when, a few days after- 
wards, I heard that a real live missionary was coming to take tea 
with us. A man who had actually been in New Zealand! — the 
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thought was rapture. I painted him to myself over and over 
again ; and when, after the first burst of fancy, I recollected that 
he might possibly not have adopted the native costume of that 
island, or, if he had, that x)erhaps it would look too sti’ange for 
him to wear it about London, 1 settled within myself that he 
was to be a tall, venerable-looking man, like the portraits of 
old Puritan divines which adorned our day-room ; and as I had 
heard that ‘he was i)owerfu] in pr-ayer,' I adorned his right 
hand with tliat mystic weapon ‘all-prayer,^ with which Christian, 
when all other means have failed, finally vanquishes the fiend 
— which instrument, in my mind, was somewiiat after the model 
of an infernal sort of bill or halbert — all hooks, edges, spikes, 
and crescents — which 1 had passed, shuddering, once, in the 
hand of an old suit of armour in Wardour Street. ‘ 

He came — and with hint the two ministers who often drank 
tea with my mother ; both of whom, as they played some small 
part in the drama of my after-life, 1 may as well describe here. 
The elder was a little, sleek, silver-haired old man, with a blank, 
weak face, just like a white rabbit. He loved me, and I lov6)d 
him too, for there were always lollipops in his pocket for me and 
Susan. Had his head been equal to his heart ! — but what has 
been was to be— and the dissenting clergy, with a few noble 
exceptions among the Independents, are not the strong men of 
the aay— none knew that better than the workmen. The old 
man’s name was Bowyer. The other, Mr. Wigginton, was a 
younger man ; tall, grim, dark, bilious, with a narrow forehead, 
retreating suddenly from Ins €fyebrows up to a conical peak of 
bliftk hair over his ears. He preached ‘higher doctrine,’ i,e. 
more fatalist and antinomian than his gentler colleague, — and, 
having also a stentorian voice, was much the greater favourite 
at the chapel. I hated him— and if any man ever deserved 
liatred, he did. 

Well, they came. My heart was in ray mouth as 1 opened 
the door to them, and sank back again to tne very lowest fieptlis 
of my inner man when my eyes jpell on the face and figure of 
tlie missionary— a squat, red-faced, pig-eyed, low-browed man, 
with ^reat soft lips that opened back to his very ears : sensuality, 
conceit, and cunning marked on every feature — an innate 
vulgarity, from which the artisan and the child recoil with an 
instinct as true, perhaps truer, tlian that of the courtier, show- 
ing itself in every tone and motion — 1 shi'ank into a corner, so 
crestfallen that 1 could not even exert myself to hand round 
the bread and butter, for which I got duly scolded afterwards. 
Oh t that man! — how he bawled and contradicted, and laid 
down the law, and spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronising 
way, which made me, I knew not why, boil over with jealousy 
and indignation. How he filled his teacup half full of the 
white sugar to buy which my mother had curtailed her yester- 
dafB diimer — how he drained the few remaining drops of the 
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tliieopcniiywoith of cream, with which Susan was stealing olf 
to keep it as an unexpected tioatfoi my inotliei at lueaktast 
the next niormng -Jiow^ ho talked of the nitnes, not as St 
Pauhnnght of his converts, but as a plantei mjglit of his slaves , 
overlaying all his unintentional confessions ot his own greed 
and piospeiity, with cant, flimsy enough toi even a boy to ste 
through, while his eyes were not bhruled with tlu^ supcrstiUon 
that a man must be pious wlio suflrciently interlards his speech 
with a jumble of old Cnglisli picked out ot oui tian^Lition ot 
the Nc^w Testamcmt Sucli was tlie man I s ivv J don t donv 
that all are not like him 1 believe there are nobk' nun of cdl 
denominations, doing their best acc^ording to tluui light, all 
over the world , but such wis the one 1 s iw ind the men who 
were sent Iroine to pic id tlie missionary c iiisc', wlhitevcr the 
mem may be like who stay lielnnd and work, are, from m\ sm ill 
experience, too oftc n sue li It appevar s to me to be the i ule that 
many ot those who go abio id as missionar u s, go simply bta.iusr^ 
they are men ot such mtcnioi powers and atbiinments th rt if 
they stayed in Kngkind tin > would starve 

Three p<irts ot his conversation, after all, wis made up ot 
abuse of the missionaries of the Chiuich ot Engl.ind, not for 
doing nothing, but for being so much more successtul than his 
own sect , accusing them, m the same bieith, of being )ust ot 
the interior type of which he was hiinscdf, and also of being 
mere T^niversity hne gcntlemcm Keillj^, I do not wonder, 
upon his own showing, at the savages preterring them to him , 
and r was pleased to he ii the old winte headed ministei gently 
interpose at the end of one ot his tinides ‘We must no#be 
jealous, my brother, if tire Establishment has discovered what 
we, I hope, shall hnd out some day, th.it it is not wiho to draft 
oui missionaries from the oflscourmg ot tiro ministry, and serve' 
(tod with that vvhicli costs us notliing except the expemse of 
providing for thc*m bejond seas' 

There was sornewli it of a roguish twinkle in the old man’s 
eye as he said it, whicli emboldened me to whisper a ciuestioii 
to him 

‘Wiry IS it, sir, that in olden times the heatlicns used to 
crucify the missionaries and Irani them, and now tliey give 
them beautiful farms, and build tiiem houses, and cany them 
about on tlieir backs E 

The old man seemed a little puzzled, and so did the company, 
to whom he smilingly retailed iny cjuestion. 

As nobody seemed inclined to ofler a solution, I ventured ono 
myseflf 

‘Perhaps the lieathens are grown better than they used 
to be r 

‘ The heart of man,’ answered the tall, dark inmistei, ‘ is, and 
ever was, ecjually at enmity with (lod ’ 

‘ Then, perhaps,’ I Ventured again, ‘ what the missionaries 
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preach now is not quite the same as what the missionaries used 
to preach in 8t. PauTs time, and so the heathens lire not so 
aiigry at it ? ’ 

My motlier looked thunder at me, and so did all excei)t my 

white-headed friend, who said, gently enough 

‘ ft may be that the child’s words come from God/ 

Whether they did or not, tlie child took very good care 
speak no more words till he was alone with his molluu’ ; and then 
finished off that disastrous evening by a punishment for the 
indecency of saying, before his little sister, that he thought it 
‘ agroat^oity the missionaries taught black pi^ople to wear ugly 
coats and trousers ; they must have looked so much handsomer 
running about with nothing on but feathers and strings of 
shells/ 

8o the missionary dream died out of me, by a foolish and 
illogical antipathy enougfi ; though, a,fter all, it was a cliild of 
my imagination only, not of my heart ; and the fancy, having 
bred it, was able to kill it also. And David became my ideal. 
To be a sheplierd-boy, and sit among beautiful mountains, and 
sing hymns of my own making, and kill lions and bears, with 
now and then tlie chance of a stray giant wJiat a glorious life! 
And if David slew giants with a sling and a stone, why should 
not I? -at {ill events, one ought to knowhow; so I made a 
sling out of {in old garter and some string, and beg{in to practise 
in the little Imck-yard. But my first shot, bridge ii neighbour’s 
window, value sevenpence, and the next flew b;ick in my face, 
and cut my he{id open ; so I was sent supperless to bed for a 
week, till the sevenpence had been duly saved out of my hungry 
stomach — and, on the whole, 1 found the hymn-writing side of 
David’s cluiractel' the more feasible ; so I tried, and with much 
brains-beating, committed the following lines to a scrap of dirty 
piiper. And it was strangely significant, tluit in this, my first 
attempt, there was an instinctive denial of the very doctrine of 
‘particular redemption,’ which I had been hearing all my life, 
and an instinctive yearning after the very Being in whom I had 
\}een told I luid ‘no part nor lot’ till I w{is ‘converted.’ Here 
they are. I am not {ishamed to call them — doggerel though 
they be — an inspiration from Him of whom they speak. If not 
from Him, good readers, from wliom ? 

Jesus, Ho loves one and id I ; 

Jesus, lie loves (diildrcn siuall ; 

Their souls are sitting round His feet, 

On high, before His merry-seat. 

When on earth He walked in shame, 

Children small unto Him came ; 

At His feet they knelt and prayed, 

On their heads His hands He laid. 
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Came a spirit on them then, 

Greater than of mighty men ; 

A spirit gentle, meek, and mihl. 

A spiiit good for king and child. 

Oh ! that spirit give to me, 

Jesus, Loitl, where’er I be ! 

So 

But I did not linisli them, not seeing very clearly what to do 
with that spirit when I obtained it ; for, indeed, it seemed a 
much finer thing to fight material Apollyons with *material 
swords of iron, like my friend Christian, or to go bear and lion 
hunting with David, than to convei*t heathens by meekness — at 
least, if true meekness was at all like that of the missionary 
whom I had lately seen. 

I showed the verses in secret to my little sister. My mother 
heard us singing them together, and extorted, grimly ^ough, 
a confession of the authorship. T expected to be punished for 
them (1 was accustomed weekly to be punished for all sorts of 
deeds and words, of the harmfulness of which J had not a 
notion). It was, tlierefore, an agreeable surprise when tJie old 
minister, tlie next Sunday evening, patted my head, and j^raised 
m(^ for them. 

‘A hopeful sign of young grace, brother,’ said he to the 
(lark tall man. ‘May we behold here an infant Timothy ! ’ 

‘ Bad doctrine, brothci*, in that first line — bad doctrine, wJiich 
1 am sure lie did not learn from our excellent sister h^re. 
Bemember, my boy, henceforth, that Jesus do^s not love one 
and all — not that I am angry witli you. The carnal mind 
cannot be expected to understand divine things, any more than 
the beasts that perish, ifevertheless, the blessed message of 
the Gospel stands true, that Christ loves none but His Bride, 
the Church. His nieiits, my poor child, extend to none but the 
elect. Ah ! my dear sister Locke, how delightful to think of the 
narrow way of discriminating grace ! How it enhances the 
believer’s view of his own exceeding privileges, to remember 
tliat there be few that be saved ! ^ 

I said notliing. I tliought myself only too lucky to escape so 
well from the danger of having done anything: out of my own 
head. But somehow Susan and 1 never altered it when we sang 
it to ourselves. 

T thought it necessary, for the sake of those who might read 
my story, to string together these few scattered recollections of 
my boyhood, —to give, as it were, some sample of the cotyledon 
leaves of my young, life-plant, and of the soil in which it took 
root, ere it was transplanted — but I will not forestall my sorrows. 
After all, they have been but types of the woes of thousands 
who ‘ die and give no sign.* Those to whom the struggles of 
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every, even the meanest, human being are scenes of an awful 
drama, every incident of which is to be noted with reverent 
interest, will not fii^d them void of meaning ; while the life 
which opens in my^next chapter is, perhaps, full enough of 
mere dramatic interest (and whose life is not, were it but truly 
written 1 ) to amuse merely as a novel. Ay, grim and real is the 
action and suffering which begins with my next page, — as you 
yourself would have found, high-born reader (if sucli charice to 
light upon this story), had you found yourself at fifteen, after a 
youth of convent-like seclusion, settled, apparently for life— in 
a tailor^s workshop. 

Ay — laugh ! — we tailors can quote poetry as well as make 
your court-di'esses-- 

You sit in a cloud and sing, like pictured angels, 

And say the Avoi'ld runs sniootlir-while right helow 
Welters the hlack fermenting hea]> of griefs 
Whereon your state is huilt. . . . 


CHAPTER II 

THE TAILOK’s workroom 

Have you done laughing ! Then I will tell you how the thing 
came to pass. 

My father had a brother, who had steadily risen in life, in 
proportion as my father fell. They liad both begun life in a 
grocer’s shop. My father saved enou:,h to marry, when of 
middle age, a woman of his own years, and set up a little shop, 
where there were far too many such already, in the hope — to 
him, as to the rest of the world, quite just and innocent- of 
drawing away as much as possible of his neighbours’ custom. 
He failed, died — as so many small tradesmen do— of bad debts 
and a broken heart, and left us beggars. His brother, more 
prudent, had, in the meantime, risen to be foreman ; then he 
married, on the strength of his handsome person, his master’s 
blooming widow ; and rose and rose, year by year, till, at the 
time of which I speak, he was owner of a firstrate grocery 
establishment in the City, and a pleasant villa near Herne Hill, 
and had a son, a year or two older than myself, at King’s 
College, preparing lor Cambridge and the Church — that being 
nowadays the approved method of converting a tradesman’s 
son into a gentleman, — whereof let ‘ artisans, and gentlemen 
also, take note. 

^ My aristocratic readers — if I ever get any, which I pray God 
I may — may be surprised at so great an inequality of fortune 
between two cousins ; but the thing is cotnmon in our class. 
In the higher , ranks, a difference in income implies none in 
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education or manners, and the poor ‘gentleman’ is a fit com- 
panion for dukes and princes — thanks to the old usages of 
Norman chivalry, which after all were q, democratic i)rotest 
against the sosmreignty, if not of rank, at least of money. The 
knight, liowever ])enniless, was tlie prince’s equal, even his 
superior, from whose liands lie must receive kniglitliood ; and 
the ‘squire of low degree,’ who liOTiourably earned his spurs, 
rose also into tliat guild, wJiose qualifications, however barbaric, 
were still higher ones than any which tlie pocket gives. But in 
the commercial classes money most truly and fearfully ‘makes 
the man.’ A difierence in income, as you go lower, nn^kes more 
and difference iii the supply of the common necessaries of 
life; and worse -in education and manners, in all which 
]>olishcs the man, till you ni;iy see often, as in my case, one 
cousin a (kimbridge undergi-aduate, and the otlier* a tailor’s 
journeyman. 

My uncle one day came down to visit us, resplendent in a 
black veb'ct waistcoat, thick gold (iiain, and acres of shirt- 
front; and I and Susan were turned to feed on our own 
(uiriosity and awe in the back-yard, while he and my mother 
were closeted together for an hour or so in the living-room. 
When he was gone, my mother called me in, aiul with eyes 
which would have been tearful had she allowed luu'self such a 
weakness beioi’e us, told me very solemnly and slowly, as if to 
imimess upon me the awfulncss of the matter, that ] was to be 
sent fo a tailoT*’s workrooms the next day. 

And an awful step it was in her eyes, as she laid her hands 
on my head and murmured to herself, ‘ Behold, I send you forth 
as a lamb in the midst of wolves. Be ye, therefore, wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.’ And then, rising hastily to 
conceal lier own emotion, fled upstairs, where we could liear 
her throw lierself on Jier knees by the bedside, and sob 
piteously. 

That evening was spent dolefully enough, in a sermon of 
warnings against all manner of sins and temptations, the very 
names of which 1 had never heard, but to which, as she informed 
me, I was by my fallen nature altogether prone : and right 
enough was she in so saying, though as often happens, the 
temptations from which 1 was in real danger were just the ones 
of which she had no notion — fighting more or less extinct 
Satans, as Mr. Carlyle says, and quite unconscious of the real, 
modern, man-dev ouring Satan close at her elbow. 

To me, in spite of all the terror which she tried to awaken in 
me, the change was not utiwelcome ; at all events, it promised 
me food for my eyes and my ears, — some escape from the narrow 
cage in wliich, though I hardly dare confess it to myself, I was 
beginning to iiine. Little I dreamt to what a darker cage I 
was to be translated 1 Not that I accuse my uncle of neglect 
or cruelty, though the thing was altogetlier of his commanding. 
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He was as generous to us as society required liim to be. We 
were entire!/ dependent on liim, as my motlier told me tlieii 
for the first time, for support. And liad he not a right to dis- 
l)Ose of my jx^rson, liaving bouglit it by an allowance to my 
mother of fiA^e-and -twenty ))oundK a y('ar i? T did not forget 
that fact ; tlie thought of my dependence on liim rankled in 
me, till it almost bred hatred in me to a man who had certainly 
never done or mejint anything to me but in kindness. Eor 
what could he make me but a tailor — or a shoernakm* ‘I A pale, 
consumptives, rickety, weakly boy, all forehead and no muscle 
— have pot clothes and shoes becsn from time immemorial the 
apjiointed work of such ? The fact that that weakly frame is 
generally com])ensa.ted by a j^roYioit.ionally incr(‘ased activity of 
br*ain, is too unimportant to emter into the (^ahailations of the 
gre^at King Lahssez-faire. Well, my dea,r Society, it is you that 
sutler for the mistake, aftei* all, more than w^e. if you do tethei* 
your cleverest artisans on tailors’ sho))boards and cobblers’ 
benches, and they — as sedentary folk will — fall a thinking, and 
come to sti'ango (conclusions thei-<d)y, they r(cally ought to be 
mu(ch more thankful to you than you are to them. If Thomas 
Coopcu’had passed his first five-and-tw(mty years at the plough 
tail inst(?ad of the shoemaker’s awd, m/iny words would have 
been left unsaid which, once spoken, working men are not likely 
to forget. 

With a beating heart 1 shambled along by my mother’s side 
next day to Mr. 8mith’.s sluq), in a .street otl“ Idcccadilly; and 
stood by her side, just within the door, waiting till some one 
would condescend to speak to us, and wondering when the 
time would come when 1, like the gentleman who skipped u]) 
and down the sjiop, slumld .shime glorious in 2 :>at(mt-leather 
boots, and a blue satin tie .s]n'igged with gold. 

Two jxu’sonages, both eciually magnificent, stood talking 
with their backs to us ; and my mother, in doubt, like myself, 
as to which of them was the tailor, at last summoned up 
(courage to address the wi*ong one, by asking if he were Mr*. 
Smith. 

The iierson addres.sed answered by a most polite smile and 
bow, and assured Ikt that lie had not that honour ; while the 
other he-he’ed, evidently a little flattered by the pnistake, and 
then uttered in a tremendous voice these words — 

‘I have nothing for you, my good woman — go. Mr. l^illiot ! 
how did you come to allow these picojile to get into the establish- 
ment ? ’ 

‘ My name is Locke, sir, and 1 was to bring my son here this 
morning.’ * 

‘ Oh — ah !— Mr. Elliot, see to these persons. As I was saying, 
my lard, the crimson velvet suit, about thirty-five guineas. 
By the bye, that coat ours ? T thought so — idea grand and light 
— masses well broken — very fine chiaroscuro about the whole— 
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an aristocratic wrinkle just above the liips — which I flatter 
myself no one but myself and my friend Mr. Cooke really do 
understand. The vapid smootliness of the door dummy, my 
lard, should be confined to the regions of the Strand. Mr. 
Elliot, where are you ? Just be so good as to show his lardship 
that lovely new thing in drab and hhie fonce. Ah ! your larcf- 
ship can’t wait. — Now, my good woman, is this the young 
man ? ^ 

‘ Yes,’ said my mother : ^ and — and — God deal so with you, 
sir, as you deal with tlie widow and the orphan.’ 

‘ Oh — ah — that will depend very mucli, 1 should say, on liow 
the widow and tlie oi’phan deal with me. Mr. Elliot, take this 
person into the office and transact the little formalities with 
her. Jones, take the young man upstairs to the workroom,’ 

1 stumbled after Mr. Jones up a dark, narrow, iron staircase 
fill we emerged through a traj)-(toor into a garret at tlie top of 
the house. I recoiled with disgust at the scene before me ; and 
here I was to work — perhaps through life! A low lean-to 
room, stifling me with tlie combin€‘d odoui's of human breath 
and jierspiration, stale beer, the sweet sickly smell of gin, and 
the sour and hardly less disgusting one of new cloth. On the 
floor, thick with dust and dirt, scraps of stuff* and ends of 
tliread, sat some dozen haggard, untidy, shoeless men, with a 
mingled look of care and I'c^cklessness that made me shudder. 
The windows were tight closed to keep out the cold wdnter air ; 
and the condensed breath ran in streams down the panes, 
chequering the dreary outlook of chimney-tops and smoke. The 
conductor handed me over to one of the men. 

‘Here, Crossthwaite, take this younker and make a tailor of 
him. Keep him next you, and prick him up with your needle 
if he shirks.’ 

He disappeared down the trap-door, and mechanically, as if 
in a dream, I sat down by the man and listened to his instruc- 
tions, kindly enough bestowed. But 1 did liot remain in peace 
two minutes. A burst of chatter rose as the foreman vanished, 
and a tall, bloated, sharp-nosed young man next me bawled in 
my ear — 

‘I say, young ’un, fork out the tin and pay your footing at 
, Conscrumption Hospital.’ 

‘ What do you mean '( ’ 

‘ Aiiit he just green 1 — Dov^n with the stumpy — a tizzy for a 
pot of half-and-half.’ 

‘I never drink beer.’ 

‘ Then never do,’ whispered the man at my side ; ‘ as sure as 
hell’s hell, it’s your only chance.’ 

There was a fierce, deep earnestness in the tone wJiich made 
me look up at the speaker, but the other instantly chimed in — 

‘Oh, yer don’t, don’t yer, my young Father Mathy? then 
yer’ll soon learn it here if yer want to keep yer victuals down,’ 
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And I hfive promised to take my wages home to my 
motJier.’ 

‘ Oil criminy ! liai'k to that, my coVes ! liere’s a chap as is 
going to take tlie blunt liome to his mammy.’ 

‘Taint much of it the old ’un ’ll see,’ said another. ‘ Ven yer 
pockets it at the (lock and Bottle, my kiddy, yer won’t find 
mucli of it left o’ Sunday mornings.’ 

‘Don’t his mother know he’s out?’ asked another, ‘and won’t 
slie know it - 

Veil lie’s sitting in liis glory 
Half-price iit tin' Victory. 

Oh ! no, ve nev^er mentions hei* her name is never heard. Cer- 
tainly not, by no means. Why sliould it?’ 

‘ Well, if yer won’t staiul a ])ot,’ quoth the tall man, ‘1 will, 
that’s all, and blow tcmiieraiu^c. “A short life and a merry 
one,” says the tailor— 

Tlic. luinistcrs talk a great deal akout poit, 

And tlicy makes Caj»; wine very dear, 

Blit blow llieir Id’s if over they tries 
To deprive a poor cove of his beer. 

Here, Sam, lain to the (Jock and Bottle for a jiot of lialf-and- 
iialf to my score.’ 

A thin, pale lad jumped iqiand vanished, while my tormentor 
turned to me- - 

‘ I say, young ’un, do know wliy we’re nearer heaven here 
dian our neighboui’s ? ’ 

‘ 1 shouldn’t have thought so,’ answered T with a ndiveU 
^luch raised a laugh, and dashed tlie tall man for a moment. 

‘Yer don’t? then J’ll tell yer, A cause we’re a top of. the 
liouse in tlu*. first place, and next place yer’ll die liere six months 
sooner nor if yei- woi'ked in the room below. Aint that logic 
and science. Orator ?’ ajipealing to Crossthwaite. 

‘Wliy ?’ asked L 

‘A cause you g<it all the other floors’ stinks up here as well 
as your own. (hmcentrated essence of man’s flesh, is this here 
as you’re a bi*eathing. Cellar workroom we calls Rheumatic 
Ward, because of tlie damp. Croundfloor’s Fever Ward — tliem 
as don’t get typhus gets dysentery, and them as don’t get dy- 
sentery gets tg[)}ms~ your nose ’d tell yer why if you opened the 
back windy. First floor’s Ashmy Ward — don’t you hear ’uni now 
through tlie cracks in the boards, a puffing away like a nest of 
young locomotives? And this here most august and upper- 
crust cockloft is the Conscrumptive Hospital. First you begins 
to cough, then you proceeds to expectorate — spittoons, as you 
see, perM'ided free gracious for nothing — fined a kiyarten if you 
spits on the floor — 

Then your cheeks they grows red, and your nose it grows thin, 

And your bones tliey kick out, till they comes through your skin .* 

(J A, L. 
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and then, when you've suiRciently covered the poor dear sliiver- 
ing bare backs of the hairystocracy— 

Die, die, die, 

Away you fly, 

\ owr soul is in the sky ! 

as the hinsplred Siiakspeare wittily remarks.’ 

And the ribald lay clown on Ins back, stretched himself out, 
and ])retended to die in a tit of coughing, which last was, alas 1 
no counterfeit, while poor I, shocked and bewildered, let my 
tears fall fast upon my knees. 

‘Fine him a pot !’ roared one, ‘for talking about kicking 
the bucket. He’s a nice young man to keeiJ a cove’s sjurits up, 
and talk about “a short life and a merry one. ’ Here comes the 
Jieavy. Hand it here to take tiie taste' of tJiat fellow’s talk out 
of my moil til.’ 

‘Well, my young ’un,’ recomineneed my tormentor, ‘and how 
do you like your company ?’ 

‘Leave the boy alone,’ growled Crossthwaite ; ‘don’t you see 
he’s crying ^ ^ 

‘Is tliat anything good to eat'/ Give me some on it it* it is- 
it’ll save me washing my face.’ And ho took liold of my iiair 
and pulled my head back. 

‘ ril tell you what, Jemmy Downes,’ said Crosstliwaite, in a 
voice which made liim draw back, ‘if you don’t dreu) that, I’U 
give you sucli a ts^te of my tongue as shall turn you blue.’ 

‘You’d better try it on then. Do — only just now^if you 
please.’ *' 

‘ Be quiet, you fool ’ ’ said anotlier * You’re a pretty fellow 
to chad’ the orator, He’ll slang you up the chimney afore you 
can get your shoes on.’ 

‘ Fine him a kivarten for quarrelling,’ cried another ; and the 
bully subsided into a minute’s silence, after a sotto voce — ‘ Blow^ 
temperance, and blow all Chai-tists, say 1 ! ’ and ^icn delivered 
himself of his feelings in a doggerel song — 

Some folks leads coves a dance, 

With their pledge of temperance, 

And their ])lans for donkey sociation 

And their ]><xikets full they crams 
By tlieir patriotic flams, 

And then dfwears ’tis for the good of the nation. 

But I don’t care two in ions 
For political opinions, 

Wliile I can stand my heavy and my quartern ; 

For to drown dull care within, 

In baccy, beer, and gin, 

Is the prime of a working-tailor’s fortin ! 

There’s common sense for yer now ; hand the pot here.’ 
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1 recollect nothing more of that day, except that I bent 
myself to my work with assiduity enough to earn praises from 
Crossthwaite. It was to be done, and I did it. The only virtue 
I ever possessed (if virtue it be) is the power of absorbing my 
whole heart and mind in the pursuit of the moment, however 
dull or trivial, if there be good reason why it should be pursued 
at all. 

I owe, too, an apology to my readers for introducing all this 
ribaldry. God knows, it is as little to my taste as it can be to 
theirs, but the thing exists • and those who live, if not by, yet 
still beside such a state of things, ought to know what the 
men are like to whose laboui“, ay, life blood, they owe their 
luxuries. They ai'e ‘their brothers’ keex_iers,’ let tliem deny it 
as they will. Thank God, many are finding tliat out ; and tlie 
morals of the working bailors, as well as of other classes of 
artisans, are rapidly improving : a cliange wJiicli has been 
brouglit about partly by tlie wdsdom and kindness of a few 
master tailors, wIjo have built workshops fit for human beings, 
and have resolutely st(K>d out against tlui iniquitous and de- 
structive alterations in the system of employment. Among 
them I may, and will, whether they like it or not, make honour- 
able mention of Mr. Willis, of St. James’s Street, and Mr. Stultz, 
of Bond Street. 

But ninejtentlis of the improvement has been owing, not to 
the masters, but to tlie men themselves ; and wlio among tliem, 
hiy aristocratic readers, do you think, have been the great 
preachers and practisers of temperance, thrift, charity, self- 
respect, and education. Who ?--shrick not in your Belgravian 
saloons— the Chartists ; the communist Chartists : upon whom 
you and your venal press heap every kind of cowardly execra- 
tion and ribald slander. You have found out many things since 
Peterloo ; ^dd that fact to the number. 

It may seem strange that I did not tell my mother into what 
a pandemouiuiu I had fallen, and got her to deliver me ; but a 
delicacy, whi^ was not all evil, kept me back ; I shrank from 
seeming to dislike to earn my daily bread, and still more from 
seeming to object to what she had appointed for me. Her will 
had been always law ; it seemed a deaflly sin to dispute it. I 
took for granted, too, that she knew what the place was like, 
and that, therefore, it must be right for me. And when I came 
home at night, and got back to my beloved missionary stories, P 
gathered materials enough to occupy my thoughts during the 
next day’s work, and make me blind and deaf to all the evil 
around me. My mother, poor dear creature, would have de- 
nounced my day-dreams sternly enough, had she known of 
their existence ; but were they not holy angels from heaven ? 
guardians sent by that Father, whom I had been taught not to 
believe in, to shield my senses from pollution 1 

I was ashamed, too, to mention to my mother the wickedness 
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which T saw aiul heard. Witli the delicacy of an innocent boy, 
I almost imputed the very witnessing of it as a sin to myself ; 
and soon I began to be ashamed of more than the mere sitting 
by and hearing. 1 found myself gradually learning slang- 
insolence, laughing at coarse jokes, taking ])art in angry con- 
versations ; my moral tone was gradually becoming lower ; but 
yet the habit of prayer remained, and every niglit at my bed- 
side, when J pi'ayed to ‘be converted and made a child of (rod,' 
I i:>T*ayed tliat the same m^ercy might be extended to my fellow- 
workmen, ‘ if they belonged to the numbei* of the elect.’ Those 
prayers may have been answerc^l in a wider and deeper sense 
than 1 then thought of. 

But, altogether, 1 felt myself in a most distracted, laidderless 
state. My mother’s advice I fdt daily less and less indined to 
ask. A gulf was opening between us * we wer‘e moving in two 
diilerent worlds, and she saw it, and imputed it to me as a sin ; 
and was the more cold to me by day, and prayed for me (as I 
knew afterwards) the more pas.sionately while T slept. But 
help or teacher 1 had none. 1 knew not that 1 had a Bather in 
heaven. How could He be my Father till 1 was converted '^ 1 

was a child of the J )cvil, they told me ; and now and then I felt 
inclined to take them at their woi-d, and behave like one. No 
sympathising fac(^ looked on me out of the wide heaven — off the 
wide earth, none. J w^as all boiling with new jK)pes, new 
temi)tations, new passions, new so]*i*ows, and ‘ I looked to the 
right hand and to the left, and no man cared for my soul.’ 

1 had felt myself irom the first sti'angely di‘awn towards 
(’rossthwaite, carefully as ho seemed to avoid me, except to give 
me business directions in the workroom. He alone had shown 
me aTiy kindness ; and he, too, alone was untainted with the 
sin around him. Silent, moody, and preoccu])ied, he was yet 
the king of the room. His opinion was a.lways asked, and 
listened to. His eye always cowed the ribald and the blasphemer; 
his songs, when he rarely broke out into merriment, were 
always rapturously ap]>lauded. Men hated, and’^yet respected 
hijii. I shrank from him at first, when 1 heard him called a 
('hartist ; for my dim notions of that class were, that they were 
a very wicked set of people, who wanted to kill all the soldiers 
and jx)licemen and respectalde people, and rob all the shops of 
their contents. But-, Chartist or none, (k-osstliwaite fascinated 
me. 1 often found myself neglecting my work to study his 
face. I liked him, too, because lie was as I was — small, pale, 
and weakly. He might have been five-and-twenty ; but his 
looks, like those of too many a working man, were rather those 
of a man of forty. Wild gray eyes gleamed out from under 
huge knitted brows, and a pei'pendicular wall of brain, too large 
for his puny body. He was not only, I soon discovered, a 
water-drinker, but a strict ‘ vegetarian ’ also ; to which, perhaps, 
he owed a great deal of* the almost preternatural clearness, 
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volubility, and sensitiveness of his mind. But whether from 
his ascetic habits, or tlie unhcaltliiness of Ids trade, tJie mai**ks 
of illdiealth were upon ]iim; and his sallow cheek, and ever- 
working lip, proclaimed too surely — 

Tlio fiery soul 'wliicli, Avorking out its way, 

Fretted tlie pigmy body to deeay ; 

And o’er informed the tenement of elay. 

J longed to open my Jicart to liim. Inst inctively I felt that 
lie was a kindred spirit. Often, turning round suddenly in the 
workroom, 1 caught him watching me with an exjiression which 
seemed to say, ‘I’oor boy, and art tliou too one of us? Hast 
thou too to tight with poverty and guidelessness, and the 
craAdngs of an unsatislied intelleid., as 1 liave done ! ’ But when 
I tided to speak to him earnestly, his manner was peremptory 
and repellent. It was wxdl for me that so it w^as- well for me, 
I see now, that it was not from 1dm myHnind received the tir'st 
lessons in self-development. For guides did conui to me in good 
time, though not such, ])erhaps, as either my mother or my 
r-(%adei\s would have chosen for me. 

My gi'eat desire now was to get knowltMlge. By getting tliat 
I fancied, as most self-educat(^d men are apt to do, 1 sliould 
surely get wisdom. Books, 1 thought, would tell me all 1 
needed. But where to get the books? And which? 1 had 
exhausted our small stock at liome ; i was sick and f ir‘ed, with- 
out knowing wdiy, of their narrow conventional view of every- 
thing. After all, 1 had been reading Jbhem all along, not for 
their doctidnes but for their facts, amrknew not whereto lind 
more, except in forbidden ])aths. 1 dare not ask my mother for 
books, for I dai*e not (confess to lier tliat religious ones were just 
what I did not Avant ; and all history, poetry, science, 1 had 
been accustomed to hear spoken of a,s 'carnal learning, human 
philosophy,’ more or less diabolic and ruinous to the soul. So, 
as usually happens in this life- ' Jly the law w as the knowledge 
of sin and •unnatural restrictions on the development of the 
human spirit only associated with guilt of conscience, what 
ought to have been an innocent and necessary blessing. 

My poor mothei*, not singular in her mistake, had sent me 
forth, out of an unconscious paradise into the evil world, with- 
out allowing me even the sad strength which comes from eating 
of the tree of kiiOAvlcdge of good and evil ; she expected in me 
the innocence of the doA^e, as if that was possible on such an 
earth as this, Avithout the wisdom of the serpent to suiAport it. 
Hhe forbade me strictly to stop and look into the windows of 
print sliops, and I strictly obeyed her. But sJie forbade me, too, 
to read any book which I had not hi’st shown her ; and that 
restriction, reasonable enough in the abstract, practically meant, 
in the case of a poor boy like myself, reading no books at all. 
And then came my first act of disobedience, the parent of many 
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more. Bitterly have I repented it, and bitterly been punished 
Ydt, strange contradiotion ! 1 dare not wisii it undone. Bu 

*uch is the great law of life. Punished for our sins we surely 
are ; and yet liow often tliey l:)econie our blessings, teaching u{ 
that which nothing else can teach us! Notliing else? On( 
says so. Kich parents, I suj)pose, say so, when they send theii 
sons to jjublic schools ‘to learn life.’ We working men have to( 
often no other tefichcr than our own errors. But surely, surely 
the rich ought to liave been able to discover some mode 0 ‘ 
education in which knowledge may be acquired without th( 
I)rioe of conscience. Yet they liave not ; and we umst noi 
complain of them for not giving such a one to the working mai 
when they liave not yet even given it to their own children. 

In a str“eet through which 1 used to walk homeward was ai 
old book shop, piled and fringed outside and in with books o; 
every age, size, and colour. And here 1 at last summonec 
courage to stop, and timidly and stealtliily taking ou^ soim 
volume whose title att racted nu^ snatch hastily a few pages aia 
hasten on, half fearful of being called on to purchase, hall 
ashamed of a desire which I fancied every one else consideret 
as unlawful as my mother did. Sometimes T was lucky enougl 
to find tlie same volume several days running, and to take uj' 
the subject where 1 had left it oil*; and thus I contrived tc 
hurry through a great deal of ‘Oliilde Harold,’ ‘Lara,’^nd tlu 
‘Corsair ’--a new world of wonders to me. They fed, those 
poems, both my health and my diseases ; while tliey gave me, 
little of them as 1 co^d understand, a thousand new notioj)^; 
about scenery .and m.an, a sense of poetic melody .and luxuriance 
as yet utterly unknown. Th(\y chimed in with all rny discon- 
tent, my melancholy, my thirst after any life of action and 
excitement, however frivolous, insane, or even worse. I forgot 
the Corsair’s sinful trade in liis free and daring life ; rather, I 
lionestly eliminated the bad element — in which, God knows, I 
look no delight — and kept the good one. However that might 
be, the innocent — guilty ple.asure grew on me day by day. 
innocent, because human— guilty, because disobedient. But 
have I not paid the penalty? 

One evening, however, I fell accidentally on a new book — ‘ The 
Life and Poems of J. Bethurie.’ I opened the story of his life — 
became interested, absorbed — and there I stood, I know not 
how long, on the greasy pavement, heedless of the passers wlio 
thrust me right and left, reading by the flaring gas-light that 
sad history of labour, sorrow, and death.— How tlio Highland 
cotter, in spite of disease, penury, starvation itself, and thd 
daily struggle to earn his bread by digging and ditching, 
educated himself— how he toiled unceasingly with his hands— 
how ho wrote his poems in secret on dirty scraps of paper and 
old leaves of books — how thus he wore himself out, manful and 
godly, ‘ bating not a jot of heart or hope,’ till the weak flesh 
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would bear no more ; and the noble spirit, unrecognised by the 
lord of the soil, returned to God who gave it. I seemed to see 
in his history a sad presage of my own. If he, stronger, mora 
self-restrained, more l ighteous far than ever I could be, had 
died thus unknown, unassisted, in the stern battle with social 
disadvantages, what must be my lot '? 

And tears of syhipathy, rather than of seltish fear, fell fast 
upon the book. 

A harsh voice from the inner darkness of tlie sliop startled me. 

‘Hoot, laddie, ye’ll I letter no spoil my books wi’ greeting ower 
them.’ 

I replaced the book liastily, and was hurrying on, but the 
same voice called me back in a more kindly tone. 

‘Stop a wee, my laddie. I’m no angered wi’ ye. Come in, 
and well just ha’ a bit cr‘ack thegither.’ 

I went in, for tliere was a geniality in the tone to wliich 1 
was unaccustomed, and sometlung whispoi’ed to me the hope of 
an adventure, as indeed it proved to be, if an event deserves 
that name whicli decided the course of my whole destiny. 

‘ What war yc greeting about, then ? What was the book V 

“‘Bethune’s Life and Poems,” sir,’ 1 said. ‘And certainly 
they did affect me very niucli.’ 

‘ Affect ye ? Ah, dohnnie Bethune, puir fellow ! Ye maunna 
take on^bout sic like laddies, or ye’ll greet your e’en out o’ your 
head. It’s moiiy a braw man beside Johnnie Bethune lias gane 
Johnnie Bethune’s gate.’ 

Though unaccustomed to the Scotch jccent, I could make out 
enougli of this speech to be in nowise consoled by it. But the 
old man turned the conversation by asking me abruptly my 
name, and trade, and family. 

‘Hum, hum, widow, eh? puir body! work at Smith’s shop, 
eh? Ye’ll ken John Cros.sthwaite, then? ay? lium, hum ; an’ 
ye’re desirous o’ reading books? vara weel- let’s see your 
cawpabilities.’ 

And he pulled me into the dim light of die little back 
window, slioved hack Ids spectacles, and peering at me from 
underneatli them, began, to my great astonishment, to feel my 
liead all over. 

‘Hum, hum, a vara gude forehead- vara gude indeed. 
Causative organs large, perceptive ditto. Imagination super- 
abundant— - mun be heeded. Benevolence, conscientiousness, 
ditto, ditto. Caution — no that large— might he developed,’ 
with a quiet chuckle, ‘under a gude Scot’s education. Just 
'l^urn your head into profile, laddie. Hum, hum. Back o’ the 
head a’thegither defective. Firmness sraa’ - love of appro- 
bation unco big. Beware o’ leeing, as ye live ; ye’ll need it. 
Philoprogenitiveness gude. Ye’ll Ije fond o’ Ixiirns, I’m 
guessing ? ’ 

‘ Of what ? 
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‘ Cliildreii, laddie,— cliildren.’ 

‘ Veiy,' answered T, in utter dismay at what seemed to me a 
magical process for getting at all my secret failings. 

‘ Hum, hum ! Amative and combative oi'gans sma a general 
want o’ healthy animalism, as my freen’ Air. Deville wad say. 
And ye want to i^ead books ? ’ 

I confessed my desire, without, alas ! confessing that my 
mother had forbidden it. 

‘Vara wcel ; then books T’ll lend ye, after I’ve liad a crack wi’ 
(h’ossthwaite aboot ye, gin I lind his opinion o’ ye satisfactory. 
Come to me J:.he day after to-morrow. An’ mind, here ai‘e my 
rules:— a’ damage done to a book to be paid for, or na mair 
books lent ; ye’ll mind to take no books without leave ; specially 
ye’ll mind no to read in bed o’ nights, - industrious folks ought 
to be sleepin’ betimes, an’ I’d jio be a party to burning puir 
weans in their beds ; and lastly, ye’ll observe not to read nuiir 
tlian five books at once.’ 

I assured him that 1 thought such a thing impossible ; but 
he smiled in his saturnine way, and .said — 

‘We’ll see this day fortnight. Now, then, I’ve observed ye 
for a month jmst over that aristocratic Jlyron’s i)oems. And 
I’m willing to teach the young idea how to shoot —but no to 
shoot itself ; so ye’ll ju.st leave alane that vinegary, soul- 
destroying trash, and I’ll lend ye, gin I hear a, gudo report of 
ye, “The Paradise Lo.st,” o’ John Milton- a gran’ classic model ;« 
and for the doctrine o’t, it’s just aboot as gude as ye’ll hear else- 
where the noo. So gang your gate, and tell John Crossth waite, 
privately, auld Sandy Mackaye wad like to see him the morn’s 
night.’ 

1 Went home in wonder and delight. Books ! books ! books ! 
I should have my fill of them at la.st. And when I said my 
prayers at night, T thanked (lod for this unexpected boon ; and 
then remembered tiuit my. mother had forbidden it. That 
thought checked the thanks, but not the ])leasure. Oh, 
parents ! are there not real sins enough in the world already, 
without your defiling it, over and above, by inventing new ones ? 


CHAPTER 111 

SANDY MACKAYE 

That day fortnight came, — and the old Scotchman’s words came 
true. Four books of his 1 had already, and I came in to borrow 
a fifth ; whereon lie begart with a solemn chuckle — 

‘ Eh, laddie, laddie, Pve been treating ye as the grocers do 
their new prentices. They first gie the boys three days’ free 
warren among the figs and the sugar -candy, and they get 
scunnered wi’ sweets after that. Noo, tlien, my lad, ye’ve just 
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been reading four books in tliree days and here’s a fiftli. 
Ye’ll no open this agaiii.’ 

‘ Oh 1 ’ 1 cried, piteously enough, ‘just let me finisfi Avliat [ am* 
reading. I’m in the middle of such a wonderful account of the 
Hornitos of Ju radio.’ 

‘ Hornets or wasps, a swarm o’ them ye’re like to have at this 
rate ; and a vei-y bad substitute ye’ll lind them for the Attic 
bee. Now tak’ tent. I’m no in the habit of sptaiking without 
deliberation, for* it saves a man a great deal of trouVde in 
changing his mind. If ye eanna traduce to me a ])age o’ Virgil 
by this ddy three months, ye I'ead no more o’^ my books. 
Desultory reading is tlie bane o’ lads. Ye maun begin witli 
self-restraint and method, my man, gin ye intend to gie youi*sel’ 
a liberal education. So I’ll just mak’ you a present of an auld 
Latin gi*ammar, and ye maun begin where your betters ha’ 
begun befor*e you.’ 

‘But wlio will tea-ch me Latin?’ 

‘Hoot, man! who’ll teach a man anything except himsel’? 
It’s only gentlefolks and puir aristocr*at bodies tha,t go to be 
spoilt wi’ tutors and ])edagogues, cr%amming and loading tliem 
wi’ knowledge, as ye’d load a gun, to shoot it all out again, just 
a,s it went dowir, in a college examination, and foi'get all aboot 
it after-.’ 

‘Ah ! ’ 1 sighed, ‘if T could liave gone to college ! ’ 

• ‘What for, then? My father was a Hielanfl fai*mer, and yet 
he was a weel learned man : and “Sandy, my lad,” he used to 
say, “amaakcuis just as much as he’s taught himsel’, and na 
mail’. So get wisdom ; and wi’ all your getting, get under- 
.standing.” And so L did. And mony’s the ( Ir-eek exei-cise I’ve 
written in the cowbyres. And mony’s the page o’ Vii-gil, too, 
I’ve turned into good Dawric Scotcli to ane that’s dead a,nd 
gane, poor liizzie, sitting under tire same plaid, witlr tlie shei^]) 
feeding i-ound us, uj) among the, hills, looking- out owei- the 
broad blue sea, and the wee haven wi’ the hshing cobles - — ’ 

There was a long solemn pause. I cannot tell wliy, but I loved 
the man from tliat moment ; and I thought, too, that he began 
to love me. Tliose few wor*ds seemed a proof of confidence, 
perhaps all the deeper, because accidental and unconscious. 

I took the Virgil wliich he lent me, with Hamilton’s liter al 
translation between the lines, and an old Jattered Latin gi*am- 
mar : I felt myself quite a learned man— actually the jmssessor 
of a Latin book 1 I regarded as something almost miraculous 
the opening of tliis new field for my ambition. Not that I was 
consciously, much less selfishly, ambitious. I had no idea as 
yet to'be anytlring Vrut a tailor to the end ; to make clothes — 
perhaps in a less infernal atmosphere — but still to make clothes 
and live thereby. I did not suspect that 1 possessed powers 
above the mass. My intense longing after knowledge had been 
to me like a girl’s fii-st love— a thing to be concealed from everv 
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eye — to be looked at askance even by myself, delicious as it 
was, with holy shame and trembling. And thus it was not 
cowardice merely, but natui*al modesty, which put me on a 
liundred plans of concealing my studies from iny mother, and 
even from my sister. 

I slept in a little le^an-to gai’ret at the back of the house, 
some ten feet long by six wide. I could just stand upriglit 
against the inner wall, while the roof on the othei* side ran 
down to the floor. '^I'here was no tireplace in it, or any means 
of ventilation. No wonder T coughed all night accordingly, 
and woke about two every morning with choking "throat and 
aching head. My mother often said that tlie room was ‘too 
small for a Christian to sleep in, but wliere could she get a 
bettor 'i ' 

Such was my only study. 1 could not use it as such, however, 
at niglit without discovery ; for my mother carefully looked in 
every evening, to see that my candle was out. Put when my 
kind cougli woke me, I rose, and cieeping like a mouse about 
the I’oom — for my mother and sister slept in the next chamber, 
and every sound was audible through the narrow partition — I 
drew my darling books out tVom under n l)oai*d of the door, one 
end of wliich 1 liad gradually loosened at odd minutes, and with 
them a rushlight, earned by running on messages, oi; by taking 
bits of work home, and linishing tliem for my fellows. 

No wonder that with this scanty rest, and this complicated 
exertion of hands, eyes, and brain, lollowed by the long dreary 
day’s work of the shop, my health began to fail ; i^y eyes grew 
weaker and weaker ; my cough became more acut(^ ; my ap- 
petite failed me daily. My mother noticed the cliange, and 
questioned me about it, adectionately enough. Put I durst 
not, alas ! tell the truth. It was not one odence, but the 
arrec'p's of months of disobedience which T sliould have had to 
conf(iss ; and so arose infinite false excuses, and petty j)revari- 
cations, which embittered and clogged still more my already 
overtasked spirit. About my own ailments — formidable as 1 
believed they were — I never had a moment’s anxiety. The 
exi)ectation of early death was as unnatural to me as it is, I 
suspect, to almost all. I die? Had I not lujpes, plans, desires, 
infinite ? C^ould I die while they were unfulfilled ? Even now, 
I do not^believe I shall die yet. I will not believe it— -but let 
that pass. . 

Yes, let tliat pass. Perliaps I have lived long enougli — longer 
than many a gray-headed man. 

'riicro fs a race of mortals who become 

Old ill their youtli, and die ere middle nge. 

And might not those days of mine tlien liave counted as months? 
— tliose days when, before starting fortli to walk two miles to 
the shop at six o’clock in the morning, I sat some three or four 
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hours shivering on iny bod, putting niysolf into cramped and 
painful postures, not daring even to cough, lest my mother 
should fancy me unwell, and come in to see me, poor dear soUl ! 
— my eyes aching over the page, iny feet wrap])ed up in the 
bedclothes, to keep them from the miserable pain of the cold; 
longing, watching, dawn after dawn, for tlie kind summer 
nK)rnings, when 1 should need no candlelight. Lof>k at tiie 
picture awhile, ye comfortable folks, who take down from 
your shelves what books you like best at tlie moment, and then 
lie back, amid prints* ana statuettes, to grow wise in ait easy^ 
chair, witir a blazing lire and a camphine lamj). The lower 
classes uneducated ! Perhaps you would be so too, if learning 
cost you the privation which it costs some of them. 

But this concealment could not last. My only wonder is, 
that I continued to get whole months of undiscovered study. 
One morning, about four o'clock, as might have been expected, 
my mother heard mo stiiTing, came in, and found me sitting 
crosslegged on my bed, stitching away, indeed, with all my 
might, but with a Virgil open before me. 

She glanced at the book, clutclujd it with one liand and my 
arm with the other, and sternly asked— 

‘Where did you g(*>t this heathen stutl 

A lie ro^ to my lips ; but I had bemi so gradually entangled 
in the loatlied ineshes of a system of concealment, and conse- 
quent prevarication, that I felt as if one direct falsehood would 
ruin for ever my fast-failing self-respect, and I ,told her the 
whole truth, 8lie took the l)Ook and left the room. It was 
Saturday morning, and *I spent two miserable days, for she 
never spoke a word to me till the two ministers had made their 
appearance, and drank their tea on Sunday evening : then at 
last she opened — 

‘And now, Mr. Wigginton, what account have you this 
Mr. Mackaye, who has seduced my unhappy boy from the patlis 
of obedience V 

‘ J. am sorry to say, nifidam,’ answered the dark man, with 
a solemn snuffle, ‘that he proves to be a most objectionable 
and altogether unregenerate character. He is, as I am in- 
formed, neither more nor less than a Chartist, and an open 
blasphemer.’ 

‘He is not !’ I interru]>ted angrily.* ‘ He has told the more 
about God, and given me better advice, than any human being, 
except my mother.’ 

‘Ah ! madam, so thinks the unconverted heart, ignorant that 
the god of the Deist is not tlic God of the Bible— a consuming 
lire to all but His beloved elect ; the god of the Deist, unhappy 
youth, is a mere self - invented, all - indulgent phantom — a 
wilbo -the- wisp, deluding the unwaiy, as he has deluded you, 
into the slough of carnal reason and shameful profligacy.’ 

Do you mean to call me a profligate?’ I retorted fiercely, 
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for my blood was up, and 1 felt J Avas fighting foi* all whicli I 
]jrizecl in the woidd : ‘if yon do, you lie. Ask my motlier wheii 
1 ever disobeyed her before? 1 have never touched a drop of 
anything stronger than water ; I haA*e slaved over-hours to pay 
for my own candle, J have ! T have no sins to accuse myselt of, 
and neither you nor any ])erson know of any. Do you call me 
a profligate because 1 wish to educate myself and )*ise in life?’ 

‘Ah ! ' gi'oaned my pool* mother to herstOf, ‘still unconvinced 
of sin ! ’ 

‘Tlie old Adam, my dear madam, you sc^c, — standing, as In^ 
always do(‘s, on Jiis own filtJiy i*ags of works, while all tlie 
imaginations of his Jieart are only e\'il continually. Listen to 
me, poor sin no* — ’ 

‘1 will not listen to you,' I cried, the accumulated disgust of 
years bursting out once and for all, ‘for I liaLe and despise you, 
eating my ])oor mother Ihu'C out of house and home. You are 
one of those who creep into widows’ houses, and for pretence 
make long prayers. You, sir, 1 will heai*,’ I went on, turning 
to the dear old man who had sat by shaking his white locks 
with a sad and puzzled air, ‘for T love you.’ 

‘Myde.ar sister Locke,’ he began, ‘ 1 really think sometimes 
-tliat is, ahem — with your leave, bi*othcr— lam almost disposed 
■but I should wish to defer to your vSiqn-^rior zeal~|-yet, at the 
same time, p(u'ha])s, the desire for infonnai ion, however carnal 
in itself, may be an instrument in the Lord’s hands— you know 
whaL 1 mean. 1 always thought liim a gracious youth, madam, 
didn’t you? And perhaps— J otdy observe it in passing the 
Loi'd’s ])eople among the dissenting connections are apt to 
under\'alue human learning as a means — of course, T mean, only 
as a means. ft is iioi gcneraRy known, 1 belicAe, tha,t our* 
reverend Ikiritan pa,tria.t*chs, Howe and Laxter, Owen and 
many more, wei*(^ jiot altogether unacquainted with hcatlien 
author's ; nay, that they may have been called libsolutely 
learned men. And some of oui* leading ministers are inclined 
— no doubt they will be led rightly in so important a matter* — 
to follow the example of the Independents in educating their 
young minister's, and turning Satan’s weapons of lieathen 
mythology against himself; as St. Paul is said to lun e done. 
IVly dear boy, wbat books have you now got by you of Mi*. 
'Mackaye’s ? ’ 

‘ Milton’s “ Poems” and a Ijatin Virgil.’ 

‘Ah!’ gi*oancd the dar*k man; ‘will ])oetry, will Latin save 
an immortal soul ?’ 

‘ I’ll tell you wliat, sir ; you say yourself that it depends on 
Clod’s absolute counsel wlrether I am saved or not. So, if I am 
elect, 1 shall be sav ed whatever I do ; and if I am not, I shall 
be damned wbatevei* T do ; and in the meantime you had better 
mind your own businos.s, and let me do the best I can for this 
life, as tljc next is all settled for me.’ 
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Ellis lii]n)ant, but after all not unreasonable s])oech, seemed 
to silence the man ; and T took the opportunity of running up- 
stairs and bringing down my Milton. The old man was 
speaking as 1 re-enter(id. 

‘And you know, my dear madam, Mj*. ^filton was a true 
converted man, and a Ihiritan.’ 

,, ‘lie was 01i\'er (Jromweirs secretary,’ T added. 

M)id he teanh you to disobey your mother T asked my 
mother. 

T did not answei' ; and the old man, afbu* turning oviu* a few 
leaves, as if he knew tlie book well, lookcid u[). 

M tliirdv, madam, you might let tlu^ youth keej) these books, 
if lie will pi'omise, as J am sine h(^ will, to siv. no more of Mr. 
.Alackaye-.’ 

r was rea,dy to burst out crying, but 1 made up my mind and 
answered — 

‘ 1 must see him once again, or he will think me so ungr’ate- 
ful. He is the best friend that I ever liad, except you, mother, 
besides, 1 do not know if he will lend me any, after this.’ 

My mother looked at the old minister, and then gave a sullen 
a-ssent. 

‘Promise me oidy to see him oma^ — but i cannot tiaist you. 
A'ou have deceived me once, Alton, and you may again ! ’ 

‘I shall not, I shall not,’ i answered ])roudly. ‘ A'ou do not 
know me’ and 1 sjxike true. 

‘ A on do not know yourself, my pool* dear foolish child ! ’ she 
replied-— and that was true too. 

‘And now, deaa* friends,’ said the dark man, ‘let us join in 
offering up a few words of special intercession.’ 

We all knelt down, and I soon discovered that by the s])ecial 
intercession was meant a string of bitter and groundless 
slanders Jigainst poor me, twisted into the form of a praygr for 
my convdfsion, ‘if it were (lod’s will.’ To which I responded 
with a closing ‘ Aimm,’ for which I was soi-ry afterwards, when 
1 recollected that it was said in merely insolent mockery. Put 
tlie little faith 1 had was breaking up fast— not altogetherv 
surely, by my own fault. ^ 

At all events, from that day I was emancipated from modern 
Puritanism, ministers bf)th avoided all serious conversa- 

tion with me ; and my mother did the same ; while,' with a 
strength of mind, rare among women, she never alluded to tlie 

^ Th(} jiortraits of the uiiiiister and the inissionfiry are surely oxeeptious 
to their class, rather than the average. Tlie liaptists liave had tlieir 
Andrew Fuller and Robert Hall, and among iriissionarics Dr. Carey, and 
noble spirits in ])lenty. But sindi men as those who excited Alton Locke’s 
disgust are to be met with, in every seet ; in the (diurch of Faigland, and 
in the Church of Koine. And it is a real and fearful seaiulal to tlie young, 
to see such men listened to as God’s messengers, in s]nte of their utter 
want of any manhood or virtue, simpl}^ because they are ‘orthodox,’ each 
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.scene of tliat Sunday evening It was a rule witli her never tc 
recur to wliat was once clone and .settled. What was to be 
might be prayed over But it was to be endured in silence ; 
yet wide/' find wider ever from that ihne opened the gulf 
between us. 

I went treniblhig the ne\t afternoon to Mackaye and told 
my story, lie first scolded me severely for disol)eying mf 
mother. ‘He that begins o’ that gate, laddie, ends by disobey- 
ing God and liis am conscience, (lin ye’re to be a scholar, God 
will make you one~and if not, ye’ll no niak’ jmur.sel’ ane in 
spite o’ Him and Tlis commandments.’ And then he tilled his 
pipe and cliuckled away in silence; at last lie exploded in a 
horse-laugli. 

‘8o ye gied th(‘ ministers a bit o’ yer mind? “The deiTs 
araang tjie tailors in gude e^irnest, as tlie sang saj^s. Theie’s 
.loll nil ie'Crossthwaite kieJeed the Papist* priest out o’ his house 
yestreen. Puir ministers, it’s ill times wi’ them ' They gang 
about kecklmg and screighing after the working num, hke a 
lieu that’s hatched ducklings, w hen she sees them tak’ the water. 
Little Dunkelds coming to Jamdon sune, Pm thinking. 

IIclIi f SIC a JUT is]), d uansl), a jiaiisli , 

Hech ! SIC a ]>aiisli <i 5 > little Duiikcld ’ 

They liao stukit the luinistei, hanged the pifHcntoi, 

Dung down the sttcpli, and diiuken the bdl ’ 

‘ Butanay 1 keep the books a little while, Mr Mackaye?’ 

‘ Keep tliem till ye die, gin ye will What is the worth o' 
them to me What is the worth o’ anytliing to me, puir auld 
decMl, that ha’ no half a dizen years to live at the furthest 
God bless ye, my bairn ; gang hame, and mind your mither, or 
it’s little gude books ’ll do ye.’ 


CHAPTER IV 

TAILORS AND SOLDIERS 

I WAS now throwui again utterly on iny own resources. I read 
and re-read Milton s ‘ Poems’ and Virgil’s ‘ Ailneid’ for six more 
months at every spare moment ; thus spending over them, I 
suppose, all in all, far more time than most gentlemen have 
done. 1 found, too, in the last volume of Milton, a few of his 
select prose works : the ‘.Areopagitica,’ the ‘ Defence of tlie 
English People,’ and one or two more, in which I gradually 

accoi'ding to the shibboleths of his hearers, and possess that vulpine 
‘ discretion of dulness,’ whose miraculous might Dean Swift sets fortn in 
his 'Essay on the Fates of Clerpmieu/ Such men do exist, and prosper ; 
and as long as they are alloM'eU to do so, Alton Lockes will meet them, 
and he scandalised by them. -Eu. 
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began to take an interest ; and, little of them as I could com- 
prehend, I was awed by their tremendous depth and power, as 
weM as excited by the utterly new trains of tliouglit into which 
they led me. Terrible was tlie amount of bodily fatigue which 
I had to undergo in reading at every spare momejit, while 
walking to and fro from my work, while sitting up, often from 
i|;iidnignt till dawn, stitching away to pay for the tallow-candle 
which 1 burnt, till I had to resort to all sorts of uncomfortable 
contrivances for keeping myself awake, even at the expense of 
bodily pain — Heaven forbid that I should weary my readers by 
describing# them ! Young men of the upper classes, to whom 
study — pursue it as intensely as you will is but the business 
of the day, and every spare moment relaxation ; little you guess 
the frightful diaidgery undergone by a man of the people who 
has vowed to educate himself,— to live at once two lives, each 
as severe as the whole of yours,— to bring to the self-imposed 
toil of intellectual imiirovenient, a body and brain already worn 
out by a day of toilsome manual labour. I did it. God forbid, 
though, that L should take credit to myself for it. Hundreds 
more have done it, with still fewer advantages than mine. 
Hundreds more, an ever-increasing army of martyrs, are doing 
it at this moment : of some of them, too, i)erluips you may hear 
liereafter. 

I had read through ]\Iilton, as I said, again and again ; 1 liad 
got out of him all that my youtli and my unregulated mind 
enabled me to get. I had dev(3ured, too, not without proht, a 
large old edition of ‘Fox’s Martyrs,’ which the venerable 
minister lent me, and now 1 was hungering again for fresh food, 
and again at a loss where to find it. 

1 was hungering, too, for more than information — for a 
friend. Hince my intercourse with Bandy Mackaye liad been 
stopped, six months had passed without my once opening my 
lips to an human being upon the subjects with which my mind 
was haunted day and night. I wanted to know nmre about 
poetry, history, politics, j)hilosophy — all things in heaven and 
earth. But, above all, I wanted a faithful and sympathising- 
ear into which to ))Our all my doubts, discontents, and aspira- 
tions. My sistei’ Busan, who was one year younger than myself, 
was growing into a slender, pretty, hectic girl of sixteen. But 
she was altogether a devout Puritan. Bhe had just gone through 
the process of conviction of sin and conversion ; and being 
looked upon at the chapel as an especially gracious professor, 
was either unable or unwilling to think oi- speak on any subject, 
except on those to which I felt a growing distaste. She had 
shrunk from me, too, very much, since luy ferocious attack that 
Sunday evening on the dark minister, who was her special 
favourite. I remarked it, and it was a fresh cause of unhappi- 
ness and perplexity. 

At last I made up my mind, come what would, to force my- 
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^li tipon Cros&thwait^^ He wa<» the only man whom I knew 
who j>eemed allle to help me , and his very lesene liad in\este(l 
him with a mystery, which serxed to heighten rny iinagination 
of hib powers 1 waylaid him one da> coming out of the work 
room to go home, and plunged at once desperately into the 
matter 

‘Mr (Vassthwaito, I want to speak to you 1 want to ask 
> ou to «id\ ise me 

‘ 1 ha\e kirowii that a long time ’ 

‘Then why did you ne^er say i kind woid to mo P 
‘Benaube I was waiting to see whethei you w,ete worth 
saying a kind word to It was but the otlier day, remember 
you were i bit of i bo> Now [ tlnnk, 1 m ly trust >ou with a 
thing oi two Besides, J wanted to sec wlietlnr you tiusted me 
enough to ask me Now you v( broke the icc at list, in with 
you, la id and eais, and see wli it you (an tisli out ^ 

‘ I am very unhappy 

‘ rii its no iKw disoidci tlr it I know ot ’ 

‘No but 1 think th( u isoii I im iiuh i})])y is i sti rngc one 
it leist, r ne\ei re id of but oiu p(.isoii else in the same w ly 1 
want to educate my sc If ind I c in t 

‘ \ ou must hive reiel precious little tie n, it you tlnnk 
yourself in a strange way Bless the boys heut' And 
whtit the dickens do you want to be edueating yourself foi 
piay ?’ 

This w »s Slid in i tone of good humoured ]> inter, which 
ga\( me com ige^ He otieied to w ilk liomewaids with me 
ind, IS I sliimbkd ilong liy liis side^ I told him all my stoiy and 
all my giicfs 

I never shill forget thitwxlk Every house, tic (■*, tut nrna, 
winch we pissed th it d ly on oiu w ly is indissolubly conneetecl 
in my mind with some sti inge new tliought winch nose in me 
just at each spot ind lecuis so are tlie mind and the senses 
eonnticted, as surely is I lepiss it 

I li id bee n tellrug him about Sindy M lekayc He confessed 
to in acqu uni nice with him but in a lesei \ ed and mysterious 
way which only heigliteiied iny^ cuiiosity 

We were going through the Horse (Guards, and 1 could not 
lielp lingeiing to look with wistful admiration on tlie huge 
mustachoed wai machine s who sauntered about the coui tyaid 
A till and handsonip ofheer, bl i/iiig in sen let and gold 
cantered pi on «i supeib hoi sc, and, ciismouiiting, tluew the 
reins to a drage^on as gi uicl ind giudy as himself Did I envv 
him? Well— H was but seventeen And theie is something 
noble to the mind, as well is to the eye in the great stiong 
man, who ('a?u figlrt — a completene^ss, a self lestiaiut, a terrible 
sleeping power in him As Mi Carlyle says, ‘ A soldier , after 
all, IS one ot the few remaining realities ot the age All other 
professions almost promise one thing, and perform "-alas’ 
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what ? But this man promises to hght, and does it ; and, if he 
be told, will veritably take out a long sword and kill me.’ 

So thought my companion, though the mood in whicli lie 
viewed the fact was somewhat diflerent from my own. 

‘Come on,’ he said, peevishly clutching me by the arm; 
‘ what do you want dawdling ? Are you a nursery-maid, that 
you must stare at those red-coated butcliers?’ AM a deep 
curse followed. 

‘What harm have they done you?’ 

.. ‘T should tliink I owed them turn enough.’ 

‘Whatp?’ 

‘ They cut my father down at Sheffield, — perhaps with the 
very swords he helped to make, because he would not sifc still 
and starve, and see us .starving around him, while tliose who 
fattened on the sweat of his brow, and on those lungs of his, 
which the sword -grinding dust was eating out day by day, were 
wantoning on venison and champagne. That’s the harm tiiey’ve 
done me, my chaj) ! ’ 

‘Poor Mlows ! — they only did as tliey were ordered, I 
suppose.’ 

‘And what business have they to let themselves be ordered ? 
What right, 1 say — what right has any free, reasonable soul on 
cfirth, to sell himself for a shilling a day to mrfrder any man, 
right or wrong — even his own brother or his own fathei’— just 
because such a whiskered, profligate jackanapes as that officer, 
without learning, witliout any god except his own looking-glass 
and his opera-dancer- -a fellow wlio, ju.st because he is born a 
gentleman, is set to command gray-headed men before he can 
command his own meanest passions. Good heavens ! that the 
lives of freemen should be entrusted to sucli a stuffed cockatoo ; 
and that free men should be such traitors to their country, 
traitors to their owm flesh and blood, as to sell tliemselves, for a 
shilling a day and the smirks of the nursery -maids, to do that 
fellow’s bidding ! ’ 

‘What are you a-grumbling here about, my man gotten 
the cholera?’ asked one of the dragoons, a hug€^, stupid-look- 
ing lad. 

‘About you, you young long-legged cut-throat,’ answered 
Crossthwaite, ‘and all your crew of traitors.’ 

‘ Heljo, help, coomracles o’ mine ! ’ quoth the dragoon, bursting 
with laughter ; ‘ I’lji gaun be moorthered wi’ a little booy that’s 
gane mad, and toorned Chartist.’ 

I dragged Crossthwaite off ; for what was jest to the soldiers, 
I saw, by his face, was fierce enough earnest to him. We 
walked on a little, in silence. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘that was a good-natured fellow enough, 
though he was a soldier. You and he might have cracked many 
a joke together, if you did but understand each other and he 
was a countryman of yours, too.’ 

D 
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^Imay crack something else besides jokes with him some 
day.’ answered he, moodily. 

‘Ton my word, you must take care how you do it. Ho is as 
big as four of us.^ 

‘ That vile aristocrat, the old Italian poet — what’s Ids name ? 
— Ariosto — ay 1—he knew which quarter the wind was making 
for, when he said that firearms would be the end of all your old 
kniglits and gentlemen in aianour, that hewed down unarmed 
innocents as if they had been sheep. Gunpowder is your tru(^ 
leveller — dasli physical strength ! A boj^’s a man with a muskqf 
in his hand, my cnaj) ! ’ 

‘ God forbid,’ I said, ‘ that I should ever bo made a man of in 
that w'ay, or you either. 1 do not think we are quite big 
enough to make fighters ; and if we were, what have we got to 
fight about ? ’ 

‘ Big enough to make fighters ? ’ said lie, half to himself ; ‘or 
strong enough, perha})s ? — or clever enough ? — and yet Alexander 
was a little man, and the Petit Caporal, and Nelson, and Ciesar, 
too ; and so was Saul of Tarsus, and weakly he was into the 
bargain. yI]sop was a dwarf, and so was Attila ; Shakspeare 
was lame • Alfi^ed, a rickety weakling ; Byron, clubfooted ; — so 
much for oody versuf^ spirit — brute force verms genius — genius.’ 

I looked at him ; liis eyes glared like two balls of fira 
Suddenly he turned to me. 

‘Locke, my boy. I’ve made an ass of myself, and got into a 
rage, and broken a good old resolution of mine, and a promise 
that I made to my dear little woman — bless her ! and said 
things to you that you ought to know nothing of for this long 
time ; but those red-coats always ])ut me beside myself. God 
forgive me 1 ’ And he held out his hand to me cordially. 

‘ I can quite understand your feeling deeply on one point,’ 
I said, as 1 took it, ‘after the sad story you told me ; but why 
so bitter on all ? What is there so very wrong about things, 
that we must begin fighting about it ? ’ 

‘ Bless your heart, poor innocent ! Wliat is wrong ?— what 
is not wrong ? Wasn’t there enough in that talk with Mackaye, 
that you told me of just now, to show anybody that, who can 
tell a hawk from a hand -saw?’ 

. ‘ Was it wrong in him to give himself such trouble about the 

education of a poor young fellow, who lias no tie on him, who 
can never repay him i ’ 

‘ No ; tliat’s just like him. He feels for the people, for he has 
been one of us. He worked in a printing-office himself many a 
year, and liQ knows the heart of the working man. But he 
didn’t tell tou tlie whole trutli about education. He daren’t 
tell you. No one who has money dare speak out his heart ; not 
that he has much certainly ; but the cunning old Scot that he 
is, he lives by the present system of things, and he won’t speak 
ill of the bridge which carries him over — till the time comes.’ 
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I could not understand wliitlier all tliis tended, and walked 
on silent and somewhat aiif^ry, at hearing the least slight cast 
on Mackaye. 

‘ Don’t you see, stupid ? ’ ho broke out at last. ‘ What did he 
say to you about gentlemen being crammed by tutors and pro- 
fessors 'I Have not you as good a right to them as any gentle- 
man ? ’ 

‘But he told me they were no use — that every man must 
educate himself.’ 

„ ‘ Oh ! all very fine to tell you the grapes are sour, when you 
can’t reaeh them. Bah, lad ! Ct-in’t you see what comes of 
education ? — that any dolt, provided he be a gentleman, can be 
doctored up at school and college, enough to make him play his 
part decently — his mighty part of ruling us, and riding over 
our heads, and picking our pockets, as parson, doctor, lawyer, 
member of parliament — while we — you now, for instance — 
cleverer* than ninety-nine gentlemen out of a hundred, if you 
had one-tenth the trouble taken with you that is taken with 
every pig-headed son of an aristocrat ’ 

‘Am I clever?’ asked I, in honest surprise. 

‘Wliat ! haven’t you found that out yet? Don’t try to put 
that on me. Don’t a girl know when she’s pretty, without 
asking her neighbours?’ 

‘ Really, 1 never thought about it.’ 

‘ More simpleton you. Old Mackaye has, at all events ; 
though, canny Scotciiman that he is, he’ll never say a word to 
you al)out it, yet he makes no secret of it to other people. I 
heard liim tlie other day telling some of our friends that you 
were a thorough young gemius.’ 

I blushed scarlet, between pleasure and a new feeling ; was it 
ambition ? 

‘ Why, liaven’t you a right to aspire to a college education as 
any do-nothing canon there at the abbey, lad ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know tliat I have a right to anything.’ 

‘ What, not become what ^Nature intended you to become ? 
What has she given you brains for, but to be educated and 
used ? Oh ! I heard a fine lecture upon that at our club the 
other night. There was a man there — a gentleman, too, but a 
thorough -going people’s man, Dean tell you, Mr. O’Flynn. 
What an orator that man is to bq sure 1 The Irish iFschines, 1 
hear they call him in Conciliation Hall. Isn’t he the man to 
pitch into the Mammonites ? “ Gentlemen and ladies,” says he, 
“how long will A, diabolic society ’’--no, an effete society it was 
—“how long will an effete, emasculate, and effeminate society, 
in the diabolic selfishness of its eclecticism, refuse to acknow- 
ledge what my immortal countryman, Burke, calls the ‘Dei 
voluntatem in rebus revelatam’ — the revelation of Nature’s 
will in the phenomena of matter ? The cerebration of each is 
the prophetic sacrament of the yet undeveloped possibilities of 
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his mentation. The form of tliehi-ain alone, and not the posses- 
sion of tlie vile gauds of wealth and rank, constitute man's only 
light to education— to the glories of art and science. Those 
beaming eyes and roseate lips beneatli me proclaim a bevy of 
undeveloped Aspasia,s, of embryo Cleoxiatras, destined by 
Nature, and only r(^strained by man’s injustice, from ruling the 
woiid by their beauty's eloquence. Those massive and beetling 
brow.s, gleaming with the lambent llames of patriotic ardoui* — 
what is need(*d to unfold them into a race of Shaks^ieares and 
of Gracchi, ready to proclaim with sword and lyre the divine 
liarmonios of liberty, equality, and fraternity, before a (piailing 
universe?”’ 

‘It sounds very grand,’ reidied J, meekly ; ‘and I should like 
very much certainly to liave a good cdu(^ation. Hut i can’t see 
whose injustice keeps nio out of one if 1 can’t afford to i)ay 
for it.’ 

‘Whose? Why, the parson’s to be sure. They’ve got the 
monopoly of education in England, and they get their bread by 
it at their public schools and universities ; and of course it’s 
their interest to keep u]) the price of their commodity, and let 
no man have a taste of it who can’t ])ay down handsoniely. 
And so those aristocrats of college dons go on rolling in riches, 
and fellowships, and scholai'ship.s, that were bequeathed by the 
people’s friends in old times, just to educate poor scholars like 
you and me, and giv^e us our rights as free men.’ 

‘ But 1 thought the clergy were doing so nnndi to educate the 
poor. At least, I hear all the dissenting ministers giannbling 
at their continual interference.’ 

‘Ay, educating them to make them slaves and bigots. They 
don’t teach them what they teach their own sons. Look at the 
miserable smattering of general information — just enough to 
serve as sauce for their great first and last lesson of “ Obey tlui 
powers that be” — whatever they be; leave us alone in our 
comforts, andstai-ve patiently ; do, like good boys, for it’s God’s 
will. And then, if a^oy does sliow talent in school, do they 
lieli) him up in life ? Not they ; when he has just leaiiit enough 
to whet his ai)petite for more, they turn liim adrift again, to 
sink and drudge — to do liis duty, as they call it, in that state of 
' life to which society and the devil liave called him.’ 

‘ But there are innumerable stories of great Englishmen who 
have ri.sen from the lowest ranks.’ 

‘ Ay ; but where are the stories of those who have not risen — 
of all the noble geniuses who liave ended in desperation, 
drunkenness, starvation, suicide, because no one would take 
the trouble of lifting them up, and enabling them to walk in 
the path which Nature had marked out for them ? Dead men 
tell no tales ; and this old whited sej^ulchre, society, ain’t going 
to turn informer against itself.’* . 

‘I trust and hope,’ I said, sadly, ‘that if God intends me to 
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rise, He will open the way for me ; ])erhaj)s the very struggles 
and sorrows of a ])ooi‘ genius imiy teach him more than ever 
wealth and prosperity could.’ 

‘ True, Alton, my boy ! and that’s my only comfort. It does 
make men of xis, this bitter battle of life. We working men, 
when we do come out of the furnace, come out, not tinsel and 
l^apier maclu^, like those fops of red-tape statesmen, but steel 
and granite, Alton, my boy — that has been seven times tried in 
the lire : Jind woe to the jxajher mache gentleman that runs 
against us ! But,’ he went on, sadly, ‘for one who comes safe 
through j:Le furnace, there are a hundred who fcrack in the 
burning. You are a young beai‘, my boy, with all your sorrows 
before you ; and you’ll lind that a working man’s training is like 
the Bed Indian children’s. The few who are strong enough to 
stand it grow up warrioi's ; but all tliose who are not fire-and- 
water-proof by miture just die, Alton, my lad, and the tribe 
thinks itself well rid of them.’ 

So that conversation ended. But it had implanted in my 
l)Osom a new seed of mingled good and (‘A'il, which was destnied 
to bear fruit, precious ])erlui])s as well as bitter. (lod knows, it 
has liung on the tree long <mough. Sour and harsh fi'om the 
first, it has been many a year in ri})ening. But the sweetness 
of the api)le, the potency of the gra-p(‘, as the chemists tell us, 
are born out of acidity — a developed sourness. Will it be so 
with my thoughts ? Dare 1 assert, as 1 sit wilting here, with 
the wild waters slipping past the cabin windows, ba,ekwa,rds 
and backwards ever, every plunge of the vessel one forward 
leap from the old world worn-out woild I had almost called it, 
of sham civilisation and re^il penury — dai'e T hop(^ ever to return 
and triumph? Shall I, after all, lay my bones among my own 
people, and hear the voices of freemen whisper in my dying ears ? 

Silence, dreaming heart ! Sufheient for the day is tlie evil 
thereof“-and the good ther(‘of also. Would that 1 had known 
that before! Above all, that I had known it bn that night, 
when first the burning thought arose in my heart, that I was 
unjustly used; that society liad not given me my rights. It 
came to me as a revelation, celestial-infernal, full of glorious 
hopes of the possible future in store for me through the perfect 
development of all my faculties ; and full, too, of fierce present 
rage, wounded vanity, bitter grudgings against those more 
favoured than myself, which grew in time almost to cursing 
against the God who had made me a poor untutored working 
man, and seemed to have given me genius only to keep me in a 
Tantalus’s hell of unsatisfied tliirst. 

Ay, respectable gentlemen and ladies, 1 will confess all to 
you— you shall have, if you enjoy it, a fresh opportunity for 
indulging that supreme pleasure which the press daily affords 
•you of insulting the classes whose powers most of you know as 
little as you . v m .v. 
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conceited, ambitious, uneducated, shallow, • inexperienced, en- 
vious, ferocious, scurrilous, seditious, traitorous. — Is your chari- 
table vocabulary exhausted ? Then ask yourselves, how often 
have you yourself lioiiesily resisted and conquered tlie tempta- 
tion to any one of these sins, when it has come acf’oss you just 
once in a way, and not as they came to me, as they come tc 
thousands of the working men, daily and hourly, Hill theii 
torments do, by length of time, become tlieir elements ’ 1 What, 
are we covetous too? Yes ! And if those wdio liave, like you, 
still covet more, wdiat wonder if tliose who have notliing covet 
something? •IHofligate too? Well, though that inipiitation 
a generality is utterly calumnious, though your amount pi 
respectable animal enjoyment per* annum is a hundi^ed times as 
great as that of the most self-indulgent aj*tisan, yet, if you had 
ever felt what" it is to want, not only every luxuiy of the senses, 
but even bread to eat, you would think more mercifully of the 
inan who makes up by rare excesses, and ihos(; only (jf the 
limited kinds possible to him, for long intervals of dull priva- 
tion, and says in his madness, ‘Let us eat and drink, for* to- 
morrow w'e die ! ’ We have our sins, and you have yours. Ours 
may be the moi*e gross and barbaric, but yours are none the 
less damnable ; perhaps all tlie more so, for being the sleek, 
subtle, I’espectalde, religious sins they ai-e. You are fr-antic 
enough, if our part of the press calls you hard names, but you 
cannot see that your* part of the pn^ss i*epays it back to us with 
interest. We see those insults, and feel them l>itterly enough ; 
and do not forget them, alas ! soon enougli, while they pass 
unheedecl by your delicate eyes as trivial truisms. Tlonible, 
unprincipled, villanous, seditious, frantic, blasphemous, are 
opitliets, of course, when applic^d to - to how large a ])ortion of 
the English people, you will some clay discover to your astoiiish- 
nieiit. WHieii will that come, and how ? In thunder, and storm, 
and garments rolled in blood? Or like the dew on the mown 
grass, arid the clear shining of the sifnlight after April ram ? 

^ es, it was true. Society liad not given me my rights. And 
woe unto the man on whom that idea, true or false, rises lurid, 
lining all his thoughts with stilling glare, as of the pit itself. 
Be it true, be it false, it is equally a woe to believe it ; to Imve 
.to live on a negation ; to have to worsliip f<jPk* our only idea, as 
hundreds of thousands of us have this day, tlie hatred of the tilings 
which are. Ay, though one of us Jiere and tliere may die in 
faith, in sight bf the promised land, yet is it not hard, when 
looking from the top of PLsgah into ‘the good time coming,^ to 
watch the years slipping awayone^by one, and death crawling 
nearer and, nearer, and the people wearying themselves in the 
fire for very vanity, and Jordan not yet passc^d, the promised 
land not yet entered ? While our little children die iiround us, 
like lambs beneath the. knife, of cliolera^and typlius and con- 
sumption-. and tttl fhp di^iPaRpsi ■fiLp crcvr^d f.mip n.r^rl will 
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prevent ; wliicli, as science lias proved, and you the rich confess, 
might be prevented at once, if you dared to bring in one bold 
and comprehensive measure, and not sacrihce yearly the lives of 
thousands to the idol of vested interests, and a majority in the 
House. Is it not hard to men who smart beneath such things 
to help crying aloud — ‘Thou cursed Moloch-Mammon, take my 
life if thou wilt ; let me die in the wikhirm'ss, for 1 have 
deserved it ; but tliese little ones in mines and factories, in 
typhus-cellars, and Tooting pandemoniums, what have they 
done ? If not in their fa.thers’ cause, yet still in theirs, were it 
so great a sin to die upon a barricade V 

Or after all, my working brothers, is it true of our promised 
land, even as of that Jewish one of old, that the /)r?est.i feet 
must first cross the mystic stream into the good land and large 
which tfod has ])repared for us? 

Is it so indeed ? Then in the name oi the Lord of Hosts, ye 
priests of His, why will ye not awake, and arise, and go over 
Jordan, that the people of the Lord may follow you ? 


CnAVTEil V 

rilK SOKrTI(;’.S MOTHER 

My readers will perc(;ive from what T have detailed, that 1 was 
not likely to get any positive ground of comfort from Cross- 
thwaite; and from within myself there was daily less and less hope 
of any. Dally the struggle Ix^camemore intolerable between my 
duty to my mother and my duty to myself- that inward thirst 
foj* mental self -imjirovement, which, without any clear conscious- 
ness of its sanctity or ins])irati()n, I felt, and could not help 
feeling, that 1 follow. No doubt it was very self-willed 
and ambitious of me tOjHo that which rich .men’s sons are 
flogged for not doing, ana rtfwardod with all manner of prizes, 
scholarships, fellowshi])s for doing. But the nineteenth year is 
a time of life at which self-will is apt to exhibit itself in other 
people l)esides tailors ; aiid those religious persons who think it 
no sin to drive their sons on through classics and mathematics, 
in hopes of gaining them a station in life, ouglit not to be very 
hard upon me for driving myself on through the same path with- 
out any such selfish hope of gain— though perhaps the very fact 
of my having no wish or expectation of suclT md vantage will 
constitute in their eyes my sin and folly, and prove that 1 was 
following the dictates merely of a carnal lust, and not of a 
proper worldly prudence. I really do not wish to be flippant or 
sneering. I have seen the evil of it as much as any man, in 
myself and in my own class. But there are excuses for such a 
fault in the working jnan. At does sour Jind madden him to be 
called presumptuous and am oitious for the very same aspirations 
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which are lauded up to the skies in tlie sous of the rich— -unless, 
indeed, he will do one little tiling, and so make his peace witli 
society. If he will desert his own class ; if lie will try to become 
a sham gentlemai^ a parasite, and, if he can, a Mammonite, tjie 
world will compliment him on Ids noble desire to in liJeJ 
Tie will liave won his spurs, and be admitted into that exclusive 
pale of kidghthood, beyond wldch it is a sin to carry arms even 
in self-defence. 13ut if the working geidus dares to be true to 
his own class— to slay among them — to I'egenerate them — to- 
defend them - to devote his talents to those among whom God 
placed him and brought him uii — then he is the demagogue, the 
incendiary, the fanatic, the dreamer. Ho you would have the 
monopoly of talent, too, exclusive worldlings? And yc^t you 
pretend to believe in the miracle of l^entecost, and the religion 
that was taught by the carpenters Son, and preached across the 
world by tishernien ! 

I was several times minded to argue the question out with 
my mother, and assert for myself the same indejieiuhmce of soul 
which I was now earning for my liody by my wages. Once 1 
had resolved to sjieak to her that very evening ; but, sti’angely 
enough, happening to open tlie lUble, which, alas ! 1 did seldom 
at that time, my eye fell upon the cliapter where Jesus, after 
ha ving justitied to His parents His absence in the Temple, wliilo 
heaT*ing tlie doctoi's and asking them questions, yet went down 
with thtiin to Nazareth after all, and was subject unto them. 
The story struck me vividly as a symbol of my own duties. 
But on reading further, 1 found more than one passage which 
seemed to me to convey a directly opposite lesson, where His 
mother and His brethren, fancying Him mad, attempted to in- 
terfere with His labours, and asserting their family rights as 
reasons for retaining Him, met with a peremptory rebuti*. T 
jmzzled iny head for .some time to lind out which of the two 
cases was the more applicable to my state of self-development. 
The notion of asking for teaching on high on such a point 

had never ci-ossed me. Indeed, if it had, I did not believe 
sulticiently eitlier in tlie story or in the doctrines connected 
with it, to have tried such a resource. And so, as may be sup- 
posecl, my growing self-conceit decided for me that the latter 
cour.se was the fitting one. 

And yet I had not energy to carry it out. I was getting so 
worn out in body and mind from continual study and labour, 
stinted food ^ifid want of .sleep, that I could not face the 
thought of an explosion, such as I knew must ensue, and I 
lingered on in the same unhappy state, becoming more and 
more moro.se in manner to my mother, while I was as assiduous 
as ever in all filial duties. But I liad no^pleasure in home. 
She seldom spoke to me. Indeed, there was no common topic 
about wliich we could speak. - Besides, ever since that fatal 
Sunday evening, I saw that sTie suspected me and watched me. 
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I had good I’eason to believe that she set spies upon my conduct. 
Poor dear mother ! God forbid that T should accuse thee foi’ a 
single care of thine, for a single suspicion even, prompted as 
they all were by a mother’s anxious love. I would never* have 
committed these things to paper, hadst thou not been far 
beyond the reach or hearing of them ; and only now, in hopes 
that they may serve as a wai-ning, in some degt'ee to mothers, 
but ten times nioi-e to children. For T sinned against thee, 
deeply and shamefully, in thought and deed, while thou didst 
never sin against me; though all thy caution did but Inisten the 
fatal expk)siftn which came, and jrerhaps must have come, 
under some form or* other, in any case. 

I had been clciained one night in the shojj till late ; and on 
my return iny mother* demanded, in a severe tone'., tlie reason of 
my stay ; a,nd on my telling her*, answered as severely that she 
did not believe me ; that she had too mucli reason to suspect 
that 1 had been with bad companions. 

‘ Who dared to put such a thought into your* head V 

She ‘would not give up her author*ities, but she had too much 
r-eason t o believe tliem.’ 

Again I demanded the name of my slander*ei*, and was r’cfused 
it. And then I hurst out, for the first time in my life, into a 
i*eal tit of rage with her*. 1 cannot tell how 1 d.ired to say what 
1 did, but 1 was weak, nervous, irritable — my br’ain excited 
beyond all natural tension. Above all, I felt that she was 
unjust to me ; and my good conscieru^e, as well as my pride, 
rebelled. 

‘You have never trusted me,’ I cr-ied, ‘you have watched 
me ’ 

‘ Did you not deceive me or\ce already V 

‘And if T did,’ I answered, moi*e and more excited, ‘have 1 
not slaved for you, stinted nryself of clothes to pay your r*ent ? 
Have I not run to and fro for you like a slave, while 1 knew all 
the time you did not respect- me or trust me ? if you had only 
ti'eated me as a child and an idiot, ] could have borne it. Ihit 
you have been thinking of me all tire while as ;in incarnate fiend 
—dead in trespasses and sins — a child of wr ath and the devil. 
What right have you to be astonished if I should do my father’s 
works'?’ 

‘You may be ignoi*ant of vital religion,’ she answered ; ‘and 
you may insult me. But if you make a mock of God’s Word, 
you leave my house. If you can laugh at religion, you can 
deceive me.’ 

The pent-up scepticism of years burst forth. 

‘ Mother*,’ 1 said, ‘ don’t talk to me about religion, and election, 
and conversion, and all that — I don’t believe one word of it. 
Nobody does, except good kind people — (like you, alas ! I was 
going to say, but the devil stopped the words at my lips) — who 
must needs have some reason to account for their goodness. 
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That Bowyer — he’8 a soft heart by nature, and as he is, so he 
does— religion has had nothing to do with that, any more than 
it lias with that black -faced, canting scoundrel who has been 
telling you lies about me. Much his heart is changed. He 
carries sneak and slanderer written in his face— and sneak a,nd 
slanderer he will be, elect or none. Religion ? Nobody believes 
in it. The rich don’t ; or they wouldn’t fill their churches up 
with pews, and shut the poor out, ail the time they are calling 
them brothers. They believe ;the gosiiel? Then why do they 
leave the men who make their clothes to starve in sucli liells on 
earth as our workroom ? No more do the tradesj^eople believe 
in it ; or they wouldn’t go home from sermon to sand the sugar, 
and put sloe-leaves in the tea, and send out lying pufls of their 
vamped-up goods, and grind the last farthing out of the poor 
creatures wlio rent their wretched stinkiiig houses. And as for 
the workmen-- they laugh at it all, I can tell you. Much good 
religion is doing for them ! You may see it’s fit only for women 
and children --for go where you will, church or cliapel, yon .see 
hardly anything l)ut bonnets and babies ! I don’t believe a 
word of it, --once and for all. I’m old enouglrto think for my- 
self, and a free-thinker I will bo, and believe nothing but what 
I know and understand.’ 

I had hardly spoken the words, when 1 would liave given 
worlds to j'ecall them -but it was to be — and it was. 

Sternly .she looked at me full in tlie face, till my eyes drox)ped 
before licr gaze. Tlum she spoke .steadily and slowly — 

‘Lea\'e tliis house this moment. You are no son of mine 
henceforward. Do you think T will have my daughter pollutel 
l)y tlie company of an infidel and a blas])henier ? ’ 

‘1 will go,’ I answered fiercely ; ‘I can get my own living at 
all events !’ And before I liad time to tliink, T liad rushed up- 
stairs, packed u]) my bundle, not forgetting the precious books, 
and was on my way through the frosty, echoing streets, under 
the cold glare of the winter’s moon. 

I had gone pcrliaps half a mile, when the thouglit of home 
rushed over me - the little room wliere I had spent my life- the 
scenes of all my childish joys and sorrows — wliicli I should never 
see again, for I felt that my departure was for ever. Then* 
1 longed to see my mother once again — not to speak to her 
— for I was at once too proud and too cowardly to do that — 
but to have a look at her through the window. One look --for 
all the while, though I was boiling over with rage and indigna- 
tion, r felt that it was all on the surface— that in the depths of 
our hearts I loved her and slie loved me. And yet I wished to 
be angry, wislied to hate her. Strange contradiction of the 
flesh and spirit ! 

Hastily and silently I retraced niy steps to the house. The 
gate was padlocked. 1 cautiously stole over the palings to the 
window— the shutter was closed and fast. I longed to knock — 
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1 lifted my hand to the door, and dare not : indeed, I knew that 
it was useless, in my dread of my motlier’s haVht of stern deter- 
mination. That room — that motlier I never saw again. I 
turned away ; sickened at hear* I was clambering back again, 
looking behind me towards the window, when I felt a strong 
grip on my collar, and turning round, had a policeman’s lantern 
flashed in my face. 

‘Hullo, young ’im, and what do you want lierer with a 
strong emphasis, after the fasjj^ion of policemen, on all his 
pronouns. 

‘ Hush !. or^you’ll alarm iny mother ! ’ 

‘ Oh ! eh ! Foi'got the latch-key, you sucking Don Juan, that/s 
it, is it^ Late home from the Victory D 

I told him simply how tlie case stood, and entreated him to 
get me a night’s lodging, assuring liim that my mother would 
not admit me, or I ask to 1x5 admitted. 

The policeman seemed puzzled, but after scratching his hat 
in lieu of his head for some seconds, replied — 

‘ This liere is the dodge — you goes outside and lies down on 
the kerb-stone- ; whereby 1 spies you a-sleeping in the streets, 
contrary to Act o’ Parliament ; wJit'-reby it is jny duty to take 
you to the station-house ; wher’eby you gets a night’s lodging 
free gracious for nothing, and comi)any perwided by her 
Majesty.’ 

‘Oh, not to the station-house!’ 1 cri(‘d in shame and 
terror. 

‘ Werry well ; then you must keep moving all niglii continu- 
ally, whereby you avoids the hact ; or else you goes to a two- 
penny rope shop and gets a lie do>yn. And your bundle you’d 
lx5st leave at my 'house. Twopenny -rope society a’n’t partic- 
ular. I’m going oil’ my beat ; you walk home Avith me ana leave 
your traps. Everybody knows me — Costello, V 21, that’s my 
number.’ 

Bo on T went with tlio kind-hearted man, who preached 
solemnly to me all the way on the fifth commandment. But I 
heard very little of it ; for iKjfore T had })roceeded a quarter 
of a mile, a defidly faintness and dizziness came over im*-, T 
staggered, and fell against the railings. 

‘ And liave you Ijeen drinking arter till ? ’ 

‘I never a drop in my life nothing but bread-and- 

water this fortnight.’ 

AikT it was true. I had l)een paying for my own food, and 
had stinted myself to such an extent, that between starvation, 
want of sleep, and over-exertion, I was worn to a shadow, and 
the last drop had filled the cup ; the evening’s scene and its 
consequences had l^een too much for me, and in the middle of 
an attempt to explain matters to the policeman, I dropped on 
the pavement, bruising my face lieiivily. 

He picked me up, put me under one arm and my bundle 
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under tlie other, and was 2 )roeeediiig on liis march, when three 
men came rollicking up. 

‘Hullo, Poleax — Costello — What’s tliat? Work for us? A 
demp unpleasant body ? ’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Bromley, sir ! Hope you’re well, sir ! Worry rum 
go this here, sir ! I finds this cove in tlie streets. He says his 
mother turned him out o’ doors. He seems very fair spoken, 
M,nd \ ery bad in he’s hea^, and very bad in he’s chest, and very 
bad in he’s legs, he does. And 1 can’t come to no conclusions 
respecting my conduct in tliis here case, noliow ! ’ 

‘ Alemorialise the Hcaltli of Towns Commission,’, suggested 
one. 

‘Bleed liim in the great toe,’ said tire .second. 

‘Put a blister on the back of his left eye-ball,’ said a third. 

‘C^ase of male asterisks,’ oVrserved the first. ‘ I\j. A<\uie 
])umpis purio quantum suff*. Ajrplicatur extern ])it> re nata. 
J. Bi'omley, M.i)., and don’t he wish he may get through ! ’ 

‘Tip us your daddle, my boy,’ .said the .second .s})eake]*. ‘I’ll 
tell you what, Bromley, this fcllow'’s very bad. He’s got no more 
])ulse tlian the l^irnlico .sew^er. Bun in into tlie next pot’us. 
Her(‘ — you lay liold of liiin, Bi’omley-- that last i*ound with the 
cabman nearly j)ut my humerus out.’ 

The huge, burly, pea-jacketed medical student- -for such T 
saw at oiK^e he was — laid hold of me on the right tenderly 
enough, and walked me od’betwemi him and the policeman. 

I fell again into a faintness, fr-om which I. was a, wakened by 
being shoved through the folding-doors of a gin-shop, into a 
glare of light and liubbub of blackguardism, and placed on a 
settle, wiiiie my conductor called out — 

‘Pots round, Mary, find a go of brandy hot Avith, for tlu'- 
liatieiit. Here, young ’un, toss it off, it’ll make your hair grow.’ 

I feebly answered that I nevw had drurdc anything stronger 
than water. 

‘High time to begin, then ; no Avonder you’re so ill. Well, 
if you Avon’t, I’ll make you ’ 

And taking my head under Jiis arm, lie seized mo by the nose, 
while anotlier poured the liquor down my throat — and certainly 
it revived me at once. 

A drunken drab pulled another drunken drab off the settle 
to make room for the ‘poor young man’ ; and 1 sat there with 
a confused notion that sometln’ng strange and dreadful had 
hap])ened to me, while the party drained their respective 
quarts of porter, and talked over tlie last boat-race with the 
Leander. 

‘Now then, gen’l’inen,’ .sfiid tlie policeman, ‘if you think he’s 
recovered, we’ll take him liome to Ids mother ; she ought for to 
take him in, sui^ly.’ 

‘Yes, if she has as much lieart in lier as a dried Aval nut.’ 

But I resisted .stoutTy ; though 1 longed to vindicate my 
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mother s afiection, yet T could not face lier. 1 entreated to be 
taken to tlie station -liouse ; tlireatened, in my desperation, to 
break the bar glasses, which, ^ like Doll Teai’sheet’s abusfj, 
only elicited from the policeman a solemn ‘Very well’; and 
under the unwonted excitement of the brandy, struggled so 
tiercely, and bulked so incoherently, that the medical students 
interfei*ed. 

‘We shall have this fellow in j)hrenitis, or laryngitis, or 
dothenenteritis, oi* some other itis, before long, if he’s aggra- 
vated.’ 

‘And whichever it is, it’ll kill him. He has no more stamina 
kift than a yard of pump water.’ 

‘ 1 should consider* him chargee.ble to tlui parish,’ suggested 
the bar-keeper. 

'Exactually so, my Solomon of licensed victualhir.s. Get a 
workhouse oi-der for him, (.•ostello,’ 

‘And I should consider, also, sir,’ said the licensed victualku*, 
with increased importance, ‘having been a guardian myself, and 
knowing the hact, as the parish couldn’t refuse, because they’re 
in j)ower to i*ecover all hexpenses out of his motliei’.’ 

‘To be sure ; it’s all tbe unnatui*al old witcli’s fault.’ 

‘No, it is not,’ said 1, faintly. 

‘ Wait till your opinion’s asked, young ’un. Go kick up the 
authorities, poll ce m an . ’ 

‘Now, 111 just tell you liow thatll work, gemmen,’ answered 
the policeman, solemnly. ‘1 goes to the ovei'seer- — werry good 
sort o’ man — but he’s in bed. 1 knocks for half an hour, lie 
puts liis nightcap out o’ windy, and sends me to the relieving- 
ohicer. Werry good sort o’ man he too ; but he’s in bed. 1 
knocks for another half-hour. Me puts his nightcap out o’ 
windy—sends me to the medical ollicer for a certificate. Medical 
officer’s gone to a midwifery case. 1 hunts him for an hour or 
so. He’s got hold of a babby with three heads, or summat else ; 
and two more women a-calling out for iiim like blazes. “ He’ll 
come to-morrow morning.” Now, I just axes your opinion of 
that there most procuvastinatione^st go.’ 

The big student, having cursed the parochial authorities in 
general, otfered to pay for my night’s lodging at tlie ])ublic- 
house. The good man of tlie house demurred at first, but 
relented on being reminded of the value of a medical student’s 
custom : whereon, without more ado, two of the rough diamonds 
took me between tliem, carried me upstairs, undressed me, and 
put me to bed, as tenderly fis if they had been women. 

‘He’ll have the tantrums before morning, I’m afraid,’ said 
one. 

‘ Very likely to turn to typhus,’ said the other*. 

‘Well, I suppose — it’s a horrid bore, but ^ 

AVliat must bo. must ; man is but- dust, 

If you can’t got crumb, you must just oat crust. 
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Send me up a go of liot witli, and 111 sit up with him till he’s 
asleep, dead, or better.’ 

‘ Well, then, I’ll stay too ; we may just as well make a night 
of it here as well as any whei*e else.’ 

And ho pulled a short black pipe out of his pocket, and sat 
down to meditate with his feet on the hobs of th0 empty grate ; 
the other man went down for tlip liquor ; while 1, betweeji tlie 
brandy and exhaustion, fell fast asleep, and never stirred till I 
woke the next moiniing with a racking headache, and .saw the 
big student standing by my bedside, having, as I afterwards 
heiird, sat by me till four in the morning. 

‘Hullo, young ’un, come to your senses? Headache, eh? 
Slightly comat()-cra])ulose ? We’ll give you some soda and sal- 
volatile, and ril pay for your bi'eakfast.’ 

And so he did, and when he was joined by his companions 
on tlieir way to St. (reorge’s, they wei*e ve]*y anxious, having 
lieard my story, to force a few shillings on me ‘for luck,’ which, 
I need not say, T peremptorily refused, assuring them that 1 
could and would get my own living, and never take a farthing 
•from any man. 

‘That’s a plucky dog, though he’s a tailor,’ 1 heard them say, 
as, after overwhelming them wiili thanks, and vowing, amid 
shouts of laughter, to repay them every farthing 1 had cost 
them, I took my way, .sick and stunned, towai-ds my dear old 
Sandy Mackaye’s street. 

Hough diamonds indeed ! I luavo never met you again, but 
r ha\'e not forgotten you. Your early life may be a coarse, too 
often a proiiigate one - but you know the people, and the people 
know you : and your tenderness and care, V)estowed witliout 
hope of r’epayment, cheers daily many a poor soul in hospital 
war*ds and fever-cellars io meet its reward some day at tlie 
people’s hands. You l)elong to us at heart, as the Paris bfirri- 
cades can tell. Alas I for the society which stifle^s in after-life 
too many of your better feelings, by making you mere flunkeys 
and parasites, dependent for your livelihood on the caprices 
and luxuries of the rich. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE DULWICH GALLERY 

Sandy Mackaye received me in a characteristic way — growled 
at me for half an hour’ for quarrelling with my mother^ and 
when ! was at my wits’ end, suddenly offered me a bed in his 
house and the of his little sitting-rooin— and, bliss too great 
to hope ! of hisloooks also ; and wlien I talked of payment, told 
me to hold my tongue and inind'my own business. So I settled 
myself at once ; and that very evening he installed himself as 
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my private tutor, took clown a Latin book, and set me to work 
on it. 

‘An’ mind ye, laddie,’ said he, half in jest and half in earnest, 
‘ gin 1 find ye playing truant, and reading a’ sorts o’ nonsense 
instead of minding the scholastic methods and i)roprieties. I’ll 
just bring ye in a bill at the year’s end o’ twa guineas a week 
for lodgings and tuition, and tak’ the law o’ ye ; so mind and 
read what I tell ye. Do you comprehend noo r 

I did comprehend, and obeyed him, dciterniining to repay him 
some day— and somehow — how I did not very clearly see. Thus 
I put myself more or less into the old man’s powei* ; foolishly 
enough the wise woj'ld will say. Jlut I had no suspicion in my 
(diaracter ; and 1 could not look at those keen gray eyes, when, 
after staring into vacancy during some long preachment^, they 
suddenly flashed round at me, and through me, full of fun and 
quaint thought, and ki'^dly earnestness, and fancy that man 
less honest than his face seemed to proclaim him. 

By the bye, 1 have as yet given no descr iption of the old 
eccentric’s abode — an unjrardonablc omission, 1 suirposc, in 
these days of Dutch painting and Boz. But the omission was 
correct, both liistoi ically and ar tistically, for I had as yet only 
gone to him for books, books, rrothing but books ; and I had 
lieen blind to evei’ything in his shop but that fairyland of 
shelves, filled, in my sinrido fancy, with inexhaustible treasur*es, 
wonder-ivor king, omnipotent, as the magic seal of Solomon. 

It was not till I liad been scilltHl and at wor k for* several 
nights in his sanctum, behind the shop, tliat 1 began to become 
conscious what a str’ange den that sanctum was. 

It was so dark, that witliout a gaslight iro one but he could 
see to read there, except on very sunny days. Not only wei’o 
the shelves which covered every inch of wall crammed with 
books and pamphlets, Irut the little window was blocked uj) 
with them, the lloor- was jriled M’ith bundles of them, in some 
places three feet deep, ajrparerrtly in the wildest confusion 
tirougli tlrere was some mysterious order in them which he 
understood, and symbolised, I .suppose, by the various str ange 
and ludicrous nicljnames orr their tickets— for he never was at 
fault a momeirt if a customer asked for a book, though it were 
buried deep in. the cliaotic stratum. Out of this book alluvium 
a hole seemed to liave been dug near the fireplace, just big 
enough to hold his ai’m-chair and a table, book-strewn like 
everything else, and garnished with odds and ends of MBS., and 
a snuffer-tray containing scraps of half-smoked tobacco, ‘ pipe- 
dottles,’ as he called them, wdrich were t?arefully resmoked over 
and over aga-in, till nothing but ash was left. His whole 
culinary utensils — for he coolced as well as ate in this strange 
hole— were an old rusty kettle, which stcxrd on* one hob, and a 
blue plate which, when washed, stood on the other. A barrel 
of true Aberdeen meal peered out of a corner, half buried in 
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Ijooks, iiiid a ‘keg o’ whu.sky, the gift o’ frecns,’ peeped in like 
case out of another. 

This was his only food, ‘ It was a’ poison,’ he used to say, ‘ in 
London. .Bread full o’ alum and bones, and sic filth — meat over- 
driven till it was a’ braxy— water sopped wi’ dead men’s juice. 
Naething was safe but gude Scots parrich and Athol brose.’ 
Me carried his water-liorror so far as to walk some quarter of a 
mile every morning to fill his kettle at a favourite pump. ‘Was 
he a cannibal, to drink out o’ that ])iim]) hard-by, l ight under 
tile kirkyard?’ But it was little he either ate or drank — he 
seemed to live upon tobacco. From four in the morning till 
twelve at night, the pii)e never left liis lips, excei)t when he 
went into the outer shop. ‘Tt promoted meditation, and drove 
awa’ the lusts o’ the flesh. Ech ! it was worthy o’ that auld 
tyrant, Jamie, to write his counter-blast to the poor man’s 
freen ! The hypocrite ! to gang preaching the vii-tiies o’ evil- 
savoured smoke “ad dannones abigendos,” — and then I’ail again 
tobacco, as if it was no as gude for the jiurpose as auld rags and 
horn shavings ! ’ 

Sandy ^Mackaye had a great fancy for political caricatures, 
rows of which, there being no room for them on tlie walls, hung 
on strings from the ceiling -like clothes hung out to dry— -and 
among them dangled various books to which ho had taken an 
antipathy, princijDally High Tory and Benthamite, crucified, 
inqriled through their covers, and suspended in all #jorts of 
tor'turing attitudes. Among them, right over the table, figured 
a coj)y of Icon Basilike dressed uj) in a j'laper shirt, all drawn 
over with figures of flames and devils, and suiunounted by a 
peaked i)apcr cap, like a victim at an a/uto-da-fe. And in the 
midst of all this chaos grinned from the chimney-piece, among 
})ipes and pens, pinches of salt and scraps of butter, a tall cast 
of Michael Angelo’s well-known skinle.ss model — his pristine 
white defaced by a cap of s(jot upon the top of his scalpless 
skull, and every muscle and tendon thr’own into horrible relief 
by the dii*t which had lodged among the cracks. There it 
stood, pointing with its ghastly arm towards the door, and 
holding on its wrist a label with the following inscription — 

Here stand I, the working man. 

Get more off me if you can. 

[ questioned Mackaye one evening about those hanged and 
crucified books, and asked him if he ever sold any of them. 

‘Ou, ay,’ he said ; 'if folks are fools enough to ask for them, 
ril just answer a fool according to his folly.’ 

‘But,’ I said, ‘Mr. Mackaye do you think it right to sell 
books of the very opinions of which you disapprove so much ? ’ 

‘ Hoot, laddie, it’s just a spoiling o’ the Egyptians ; so mind 
yer book, and dinna tak in hand cases o’ conscience for itlier 
folk. Ye’ll ha’ wark eneugh wi’ yer ain before ye’re dune.’ 

And lie folded round his knees his Joseph’s coat, as lie called 
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it, an old dressing-gown with one plaid sleeve, and one blue one, 
red shawl-skirts, and a ‘black broadcloth back, not to mention 
innumerable patches of every imaginable stud' and colour, 
filled his pipe, and buried his nose in ‘ Harrington's Oceana.’ 
He read at least twelve hours every day of his life, and that 
exclusively old history and politics, though his favourite books 
were Thomas Carlyle’s works. Two or three evenings in the 
week, when he had seen me safe settled at my studies, he used 
to disappear mysteriously for several hours, and it was some 
time before I found out, by a chance expression, that he was 
attending, some meeting or committee of working men. I 
l>egged him to take me there with him. But I was stopped by 
a laconic answer — 

‘When ye Ve ready.’ 

‘ And when shall 1 be ready, Mr. Mackaye 1 ’ 

‘Bead yer book till 1 tell ye.’ 

And he twisted himself into Ids best coat, whicli had once 
been black, squeezed on his little Scotch cap, and went out. 

I ifbw found myself, as the reader may suppose, in an element' 
far more congenial to my literary tastes, and which compelled 
far less privation of sle«p and food in order* to find time and 
means tor reading ; and my health began to mend from the 
very first day. But the tliought of my mother haunted me ; 
and M^kaye seemed in no hurry to let me escape from it, for 
he insi^ed on my writing to her in a penitent sti’ain, informing 
her of my whereabouts, and ofi'ering to return holne if she 
should wish it. With feelings strangely mingled between the 
desire of seeing her again and the dread of returning to the old 
drudgery of surveillance, I sent the letter, and waited the whole 
week without any answer. At last, one evening, when I 
returned from work, Sandy seemed in a state of unusual 
exhilaration. He looked at me again and again, winking and 
chuckling to himself in a way which showed me that his good 
spirits had something to do with my concerns : but he did not 
()pen on the subject till I had settled to my evening’s reading. 
Tben, having brewed himself an unusually strong mug of 
whisky-toddy, and brought out with great ceremony a clean 
pipe, he commenced. 

‘Alton, laddie, I’ve been fiechting Philistines for ye the 
day.’ 

‘ Ah ! have you heard from my iifother ? ’ 

‘ I wadna say that exactly ; but there’s been a gran bailie 
body wi’ me that calls himsel your uncle, and a braw young 
callant, a bairn o’ his, I’m thinking,’ 

‘ Ah ! that’s my cousin George ; and tell me—do tell me, what 
you said to them.’ 

‘Ou — that’ll be mair concern o’ mine than o’ yourn. But 
ye’re no going back to your mither.’ 

E 


A. L. 
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My lioart leapt up witli — joy; there is no denying it -and 
then r burst into tears. 

‘And she won't see me ? Has she really cast lue off?' 

‘Why, that'll be verra much as ye prosper, I'm think- 
ing. Ve're an unaccreodited hero, tlie noo, as Tliomas Carlyle 
lias it. “But gin ye do weel by yoursel,” saith the Psalmist, 
“ye’ll hnd a’ men speak well o' ye” — if ye gang their gate. 
But ye’re to gang to see your uncle at his shop o’ Monday 
next, at one o’clock. Now stint j^oui* greeting, and read 
awa’.' 

On tlie next Monday J took a Jioliday, the first in which I 
had ever indulged myself ; and liaving spent a good hour in 
scrubbing away at my best .shoes and Sunday suit, started, in 
fear and trembling, for my uncle’s ‘establishment.’ 

I was agreeably sur])r-i.sed, on being shown into the little 
back oflice at the back of the shoj), to meet with a tolerably 
gracious reception from the good-natured M ammonite. He did 
not shake hands with me, it is true ; — was 1 not a jxxjr relation ? 
but he told me to sit down, commended me foi* the excellent 
character wliich he had of me both from my mastef and 
Mackaye, and tlien entered on the subject of my literary 
tastes. He heard I was a precious clever fellow. No wonder, 
T came of a clever stock ; his })oor dear brother had jdeiity of 
brains for everything but business. ‘And you see, my boy’ 
(with a glance at the big ledgers and busy sho]) witl^put), ‘ J 
knew a thing or two in my time, or 1 should not have bexm 
here. But without ca])ital, / think brains a curse. Still we 
must make the best of a bad matter ; and if you are inclined to 
help to raise the family name— not that I think much of book 
writers myself — poor starving devils, half of them— but still 
people do talk about them — and a man might get a snug thing 
as newspaper editor, with inter(5st ; or clerk to something or 
other — always some new company in the wind now — and I 
should have no objection, if you .seemed likely to do us credit, 
to speak a word for you. I’ve none of your mother’s con- 
founded puritanical notion.s, 1 can tell you ; and, what’s more, 
I have, thank Heaven, as fine a city connection as any man. 
But you must mind and make your.self a good accountant- 
4 earn double entry on the Italian method — that’s a good 
])ractical study ; and if that old Sawney is soft enough to teach 
you other things gratis, lie may as well te.'ich you that too. I’ll 
bet he knows something alfout it — the old Scotch fox. There 
now — that’ll do-^-there’s five shillings for you — mind you don’t 
lose them — and if I hear a good account of you, why, perhaps— 
but there’s no use making promises.’ 

At this moment a tall liandsome young man, whom I did not 
at first recognise as my cou.sin Geor-ge, swung into the oflice, 
and shook me cordially by the h.'uid. 

‘ Hullo, Alton, how are you ? Why, I hear you’re coming out 
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as a regular genius — breaking out in a new place, upon niy 
Jionour ! Have you done witli him, governor?’ 

‘Well, I tliink I have. I wisli you’d have a talk with him, 
my boy. I’m sorry 1 can’t see more of him, but ] liave to meet 
a i)arty on business at the West-end at two, and Alderman 
Tumbril and family dine with us this evening, don’t they? I 
think our small table will be full.’ 

‘ Of course it will. Come along with me, and we’ll have a chat 
in some quiet out-of-the-way place. This city is I'eally so noisy 
that you can’t heai* youi* own ears, as our dean says in lecture.’ 

Ho lie eai'ried me oHJ down back streets and alleys, a little 
])uzzled at the extreme (cordiality of his manmn*. Perha]>s it 
sprung, as I leanuid afterwaixl to sus])ect, from his consistent 
and jierpetual habit of ingratiating himself with every one 
whom he approached. He never cut a chimney-sweep if he 
knew him. And he found it pay. The children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light. 

JArhaps it sprung also, as I lacgan to siisjiect in the lirst 
humlred yards (^f our walk, from the dccsire of showing off Ix^fortc 
me the uiiivei*sity clothes, manner's, and gossi]), whi(ch lui had 
just bix3Ught back with him from (Cambridge. 

I had not seen him more tha,n thrcce or four times in my life 
before, and then he aj)j)(^.aT‘ed to me merely a tall, handsome, 
conceited, slangy boy. Hut 1 now found him much improved — 
in ail ejfternals at least. He had made it his business, 1 knew, 
to perfect himself in all athletic ])ursuits which were open to a 
Londoner. As he told me that day — he found it ])ay, wdien one 
g(3t among gentlemen. Thus he liad gone up to Cambridge a 
(Capital skater, rower, pugilist — and billiard player. Whether 
or not that last accomplishment ought to be classed in the list 
of athletic sports, he contrived, by his own account, to keep it 
in that of paying ones. In both these branches he seeniecl to 
iiave had plenty of opportunities of di.stinguisliing himself at 
college ; and Iris tall, powerful figure showed the fi uit of these 
exercises in a stately and confident, alnujst martial, carriage. 
Something jaunty, perhaps swaggering, remained still in his air 
and dress, which yet sat not ungracefully on him ; but I could 
see that he had been hiixing in society more i)olished and arti- 
ficial than that to which we had either of us been accustomed, 
and in his smart Iloche.ster, well -cut trousers, and delicate 
Frencli boots, lie excited, I will not deny it, my boyish admii*a- 
tioii and envy. 

^ Well,’ he said, as soon as we were out of the shop, ‘which 
way ? Got a holiday ? And how did you intend to spend it ?’ 

‘ I wanted very much,’ I said, meekly, ‘ to see the pictures at 
the National Gallery.’ 

‘ Oh ! ah 1 pictui’es don’t pay ; but, if you like — much better 
ones -at Dulwich — that’s the place to go to — you can see the 
others any day — and at Dulwich, you know, tliey’ve got — why 
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Jet me see ’ And Jie ran over lialf a dozen outlandish names 

of painters, .which, as I have never again met with theiii, I am 
inclined on the whole to consider as somewhat extemporaneous 
creations. However, I agreed to go. 

‘ Ah 1 capital — very nice quiet walk, and convenient for me— 
very little out of my way home. Ill walk there with you.’ 

‘One word for your neiglibour and two for yourself,’ thought 
T ; but on we walked. To see good pictures hafl l>eoti a long- 
cherished hope of mine. Everything l^eautiful in form or colour 
was beginning of late t’o have an intense fascination for me. I 
had, now that 1 was emancij)ated, gi*adually dai*ed to feed my 
greedy eyes by passing stares into the print-shoi> windows, and 
had learnt from them a thousand new notions, new emotions, 
new longings after beauties of Nature, which seemed destined 
never to be satisfied. But pictures, above all, foreign ones, had 
been in my mother’s eyes, Anathema, Maranatha, as vile l^opish 
and Pagan vanities, the rags of the scarlet woman no less than 
tlie surplice itself — and now, when it came to the point, I hesi- 
tated at an act of such awful disobedience, even though unknown 
to her. My cousin, however, laughed down my scruples, told 
me I was out of leading-strings now, and, which was true 
enough, that it was ‘a . . . deal better to amuse oneself in 
picture galleries without leave, than live a Hfe of sneaking and 
lying uTider petticoat government, as all home-birds were sure 
to do in the long-run.’ And so I went on, while my cousin kept 
up a running fire of chat the whole way, intermixing shrewd, 
bold observations upon every woman who passed, with sneers 
at the fellows of the college to which we were going — their idle- 
ness and luxury — the large grammar-school which they were 
bound by their charter to keep up, and did not — and hints about 
private interest in high quarters, through which their wealthy 
uselessness had been politely overlooked, when all similar insti- 
tutions in the kingdom were subject to the searching examina- 
tion of a government commission. Then there were stories of 
boat-races and gay noblemen, breakfast parties, and lectures on 
Greek plays flavoured with a spice of Cambridge slang, all 
equally new to me — glimpses into a world of wonders, whicli 
made me feel, as 1 shambled along at his side, trying to keep 
’step with his strides, more weakly and awkward and ignorant 
than ever. 

We entered the gallery. I was in a fever of expectation. 

The rich sombre light of the rooms, the rich heavy warmth of 
the stove -heated air, the brilliant and varied colouring and 
gilded frames which embroidered the walls, the hushed earnest- 
ness of a few artists, who were copying, and the few visitors 
who were lounging from picture to picture, struck me at once 
with mysterious awe. But ray attention was in a moment con- 
centrated on one figure opposite to me at the farthest end. I 
hurried straight towards it. When I had got half-way up the 
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gallery I looked lound for my cousin. He had turned aside to 
some picture of a Venus which caught my eye also, but which, 
I remember now, only raised in me then a shudder and a blush, 
and a fancy that the clergymen must be really as bad as my 
mother had taught me to believe, if they could allow in their 
galleries pictures of undressed women. I have learnt to view 
such things clifTereiitly now, thank God. I have learnt that to 
the pure all things are pure. I have learnt the meaning of tliat 
great saying — the foundation of all art, as well as ail modesty, 
all love, which tells us how ‘ the man and his wife were both 
naked, and not ashamed.’ But this book is the history of my 
mental growth ; and my mistakes as well as my discoveries are 
stepfe in that development, and may bear a lesson in them. 

How 1 have rambled ! But as that day was the turning-point 
of my whole short life, 1 may be excused for lingering upon 
every feature of it. 

Timidly, but eagerly, I went up to the picture, and stood 
entranced before it. It was Guido’s St. Sebastian. All the 
world knows the picture, and all the world knows, too, the defects 
of the master, though in this instance he seems to have risen 
above himself, by a sudden inspiration, into that true natural- 
ness, which is tlie highest expression of the Spiritual. But the 
very defects of the. picture, its exaggeration, its theatricality, 
were especially calculated to catch the eye of a boy awaking out 
of the narrow dulness of Ikiritanism. The breadth and vast- 
ness of light and shade upon those manly limbs, so grand and 
yet so delicate, standing out again. st the background of lurid 
night, the helplessness of the bound arms, the arrow quivering 
in the shrinking side, the upturned brow, tlie eyes in whose dark 
depths enthusiastic faith seemed conquering agony and shame, 
the parted lips, which seemed to ask, like those martyrs in the 
Bevelations, reproachful, half-resigned, ‘O Lord, how long?’-'» — 
Gazing at tliat picture since, I Imve understood how the idolatry 
of painted saints could arise in the minds everj of the most edu- 
cated, who were not disciplined by that stern regfird for fact 
which is — or ought to be— the strength of Englishmen. I have 
understood the heart of that Italifin girl, whom some such pic- 
ture of St. Sebastian, perhaps this very one, excited, as the 
Venus of Praxiteles the Grecian boy, to hopeless love, madness, 
and death. Then I had never heard of St. Sebastian. I did not 
dream of any connection between that, or indeed any picture, 
and Christianity ; and yet, as I stood before it, I seeniea to be 
face to face with the ghosts of my old Puritan forefathers, to 
see the spirit which supported them on pillories and scaffolds — 
the spirit of that true St. Margaret, the Scottish maiden whom 
Glaverhouse and his soldiers chained to a post on the sea-sands 
to die by inches in the rising tide, till the sound of her hymns 
was slowly drowned in the dash of the hungry leaping waves. 
My heart swelled within me, my eyes seemed bursting from my 
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head with the intensity of ray gaze, and great te.ars, I knew not 
why, rolled iilowly down ray face. 

A woman’s voice close to me, gentle yet of deej^er tone than 
most, woke me fioin my trance. 

‘ You soera to be deeply interested in tliat picture 1 ’ 

I looked round, yet not at the speaker. My eyes before tliey 
could meet liers, were cauglit by an apparition the most l^eaii- 
tiful I biul ever yet Ixjheld. And what -wliat - have 1 seen eciual 
to her since ? Strange, that 1 should love to talk of lu‘r. 
Strangt^ that I fret at niyself now because I cannot set down 
on ]m|)er line by line, and inie ly line, that wonderfuMoveliness 

of which Hut no uiattf^r. Had 1 but such an imagination 

ivs Petrardi, or rather, perliaps, had [ his deliberate cold 'self- 
cousciousness, what volmues of siinili^s aiid conceits I itiight 
pour out, connecting that peerless face foul figure with ail lovely 
things wliich heaven and earth contain. As it is, Ixaaiuse 1 can- 
not say all, 1 will say jiothing, hut ]*ej)eat to tiie end again and 
again, beautiful, beautiful, beautiful, beyond all statue, picture, 
or poet’s dream. Seventeen - slight but rounded, a masque and 
features deUcat(i and regular, as if fresh from the chisel of 
Praxiteles — I must try to d{\scribe aftei' all, you see — a skin of 
alabastei' (])rivet-tlowers, Horace and Ariosto would have said, 
more true to Natui-e), stained with the faintest flush ; auburn 
liair, witli tliat ])oculiar crisped wave seen in the old Italian 
pictures, u,iul tlie warm, dark liazel eyes which so often accom- 
pany it ; lips like a, thread of vermilion, somewhat too thin, 
})erhaps — but 1 thought little of that then ; with such perfect 
finish and grace in eveiy line and hue of lier features and her 
dress, down to the little fingers and nails, which showed 
througli her tfiiu gloves, that slie seemed to my fancy fresh from 
tlic innermost chamber of some enchanted ])alaee, ‘where no air 
of heaven could visit her cheek too roughly.’ 1 dropped my eyes 
quite dazzled. The ciuestion was repeated by a lady wlio stoorl 
with her, wliose face T remarked tlien — as 1 did to the last, alas 1 
—too little ; dazzled at the first by outward beauty, perhaps 
because so utterly unaccustomed to it. 

‘ft is indeed a wonflerfiil picture,’ 1 said, timidly. ‘May 1 
ask what is tlie subject of it ? ’ 

• ‘ Oh ! don’t you know ?’ said the young beauty, with a smile 
that thiilled tlirough me. ‘It is St. Sebastian.’ 

‘i- 1 am very mucli asliamed,’! answered, colouring up, ‘but 
I do not know wlio St. Sebastian was. Was he a Popish 
saint ? ’ 

A tall, stately old man, who stood with the two ladies, laughed 
kindly. ‘No, not till they made him one against his will ; and 
at the same time, by putting him into tlie mill whicli grinds 
old folks young again, converted liim from a grizzled old llonian 
tribune into the young Apollo of Popery.’ 

‘You will puzzle your hearer, my dear uncle,’ said the same 
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deep-toned woman’s voice whicli had first spoken to me. ‘As 
you volunteered the saint’s name, Lillian, you shall also tell his 
history.’ 

Bimply and shortly, with just feeling enough to send through 
me a fresh thrill of delighted interest, without trefiching the 
least on the most stately reserve, she told me the well-known 
history of the saint’s martyrdom. 

Jf I seem minute in my description, let those who read my 
story remember that sucli courteous dignity, however natural, [ 
am bound to believe, it is to them, was to me an utterly new 
excellence in human natin-e: All my motlier’s Bpartan noble- 
ness of manner seemed unexpectedly combined with all my little 
sister’s careless ease. 

‘What a beautiful po(un the story would }nake !’ said 1, as 
soon as I rcicovered my thoughts. 

‘Well spoken, young man,’ answ^ered tlie old gentleman. 
‘Let us liope that your seeing a subject for a good poem will be 
the first seep towards your writing one.’ 

As he spoke, he bent on m(‘ two clear gray eyes, full of kind- 
liiiess, mingled with practised discernnient. T saw that he was 
evidently a clergyman ; but w-bat his tight silk stockings and 
peculiar hat denoted I did not know. ^I'licre was about liim tlie 
air of a man aecustojned ec|ually to tliought, to men, and to 
power. And I remar'ked somewhat maliciously, that my cousin, 
who had strutted ii]) towards us on seeing me talking to two 
ladies, tlie instant he caught sight of those black silk stockings 
and that strange hat, fell suddenly in countenance, and sidling 
off somewhat meekly into the background, became absorbed in 
the examination of a Holy Family. 

I answered something humbly, I foi get what, whicdi led to a 
conversation. They questioned me as to my name, my mother, 
my business, my studies ; while I revelled in the delight of 
stolen glances at my new-found Venus Victrix, ^ho was as 
forward as any of them in her questions and her interest. Per- 
haps she enjoyed, at least she could not hel}) seeing, the admira- 
tion for herself wliicli I took no pains to conceal. At last the 
old man cut the convei'sation sliort by a quiet ‘Good morning, 
sir,’ which astonished me. T had nevei' heard words whose tone 
was so courteous and yet so chillingly peremptory. As they 
turned away, he repeated to himself once or twice, as if to fix 
them in his mind, my name and my master’s, and awoke in me, 
perhaps too thoughtlessly, a tumult of vain hopes. Once and 
again the beauty and hex companion looked back towards me, 
and seemed talking of me, and tuy; face was burning scarlet, 
when my cousin swung uj) in his hard, ofi-liand way. 

‘By Jove, Alton, my boy ! you’re a knowing fellow. I con- 
gratulate you ! At your years, indeed ! to rise a dean and two 
beauties at the first throw, and hook them fast ! ’ 

‘ A dean ! ’ I said, in some trepidation. 
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‘ Ay, a live clean — didn’t you see the cloven foot sticking out 
from under his slioe-buckle ? What news for your mother ! 
What win the ghosts of your grandfathers to the seventh 
generation say to this, Alton ? (Jolloquing in Pagan picture 
galleries with shovel-hatted Philistines ! And that’s not the 
worst, Alton,’ he ran on* ‘Those daughters of Moab — those 
daughters of Moab ’ 

‘ Hold your tongue,’ I said, almost crying with vexation. 

‘ Look tliere, if you want to save your good temper. There, 
she is looking back again — not at poor me, though. What a 
lovely girl she is ! — anti a real lady — P<ii7' noble — the rael genuine 
grit, as Sam Slick says, and no mistake. By Jove, what a face ! 
what hands ! what feet ! what a figure — in spite of crinolines 
and all abominations ! And didn’t she know it ? And didn’t 
she know that you knew it too 1 ’ And he ran on descanting 
coarsely on beauties whiclji I dared .not even have profaned by 
naming, in a way that made me, T knew not why, Tnad with 
jealousy and indignation. She seemed mine alone in all the 
world. What right had any other human being, above all, he, 
to dare to mention her ? f turned again to my St. Sebastian. 
That movement ordy bi’ought on me a fresh volley of banter. 

‘Oh, that’s the dodge, is it, to catch intellectual fine ladies 1 
- -to fall into an ecstatic attitude before a picture — But then we 
must have Alton’s genius, you know, to find out which the line 
pictures are. I must read up that subject, by the bye. It might 
be a paying one among the dons. For the present, liiere goes in 
for an attitude. Will this do, Alton V And he arrangecl him- 
self admiringly before the picture in an. attitude so absurd and 
yet so graceful, that I did not know whether to laugh at him or 
hate him. 

‘At all events,’ he added, dryly, ‘it will be as good as playing 
the Evangelical at Carus’s tea-parties, or taking the sacrament 
regularly for fear one’s testimonials should be refusexl.’ And 
then he looked at me, and through me, in his intense, cc)ntident 
way, to see that his hasty word,%|iad not injured him with me. 
He used to meet one’s eye as boldly as any man I evei^saw ; but 
it was not the simple gAze of honesty and innocence, but an 
ihiperious, searching look, as if defying scrutiny. His was a 
true mesmeric eye, if ever there was one. No wonder it worked 
the miracles it dij. 

‘ Come along,’ he said, suddenly seizing my arm. ‘ Don’t you 
see they’re leaving? Out of the gallery after them, and get a 
good look at the carriage and the arms upon it. I saw oiie 
sfjanding there as we came in. It may pay us — you, that is— to 
know it again.’ 

We went out, I holding him back, I knew not why, and 
arrived at the outer gate just in time to see them en,ter the 
carriage and drive off. I gazed to the last, but did not stir. 

‘Good boy,’ he said, ‘knowing still. If you had bowed, or 
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showed the least sign of recognition, you would have broken 
the spell.’ 

But I hardly heard what he said, and stood gazing stupidly 
after the carriage as it disappefired. I did* not know then what 
had happened to me. 1 know now, alas ! too well. 


CHAPTEll VTI 

FIRST LOVE 

Truly 1 said, I did not know what had happened to me. 1 did 
not attempt to analyse the intense, overpowering instinct which 
from that moment made the lovely vision I had seen the lode- 
star of all my thoughts. Even now, I can see nothing in those 
feelings of mine but simple admiration— idolatry, if you wdll — 
of physical beauty. Doubtless tliere was more — doubtless — I 
had seen pretty faces before, and knew that they were pretty, 
but they had passed from my retina, like the prints of l)eauties 
which 1 saw in the shop windows, without exciting a thought 
— even a conscious emotion of complacency. But this face did 
not pass away. Day and night 1 saw it, lust as I had seen it in 
the gallery. The same playful smile— the same glance alter- 
nately turned to me, and the glowing picture above her head — 
and that was all 1 saw or felt. No child ever nestled upon its 
mother’s shoulder with feelings more celestially j)ure, than those 
with which I counted over day and night each separate linea- 
meut of that exceeding loveliness. Homan tic? extravagant? 
Yes ; if the world be right in calling a passion romantic just in 
proportion as it is not merely hopeless, but pure and unselfish, 
drawing its delicious power from no hope or faintest desire of 
enjoyment, but merely from simple delight in its object — then 
iny passion was most romantic. I never thought of disparity 
in rank. Why should I? That could not blind the eyes of my 
imagination. She was beautiful, and that was all, and all in 
all to me ; and had our statioi^ been exchanged, and more than 
exchanged ; had I been King Cophetua, or she the beggar-maid, 

I should have gloried in her just as much. 

Beloved sleepless hours, which I spent in picturing that scene 
to myself, with all the brilliance of fresh recoll^ion ! Beloved 
hours ! how soon you pass away ! Soon — soon'^my imagination 
began to fade; the traces of her features on my mind’s eye 
became confused and dim ; and then came over me the fierce 
desire to see her again, that I might renew the freshness of tha^t 
charming image. Thereon grew up an agony of lonmng — an 
agony of weeks, and months, and years. Where could I find 
that face again ? was my ruling thought from morning till • 
eve. I knew that it was hopeless to look for her at the gallery 
where I had first seen her. My only hope was, that at some 
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place of public resort at the West End I might catch, if but for 
a moment, an inspiring glance of that radiant countenance. I 
lingered round the Burton Arcli and Hyde Park Hate— but in 
vain. I i)eered into* every carriage, every bonnet that passed 
me in the thorouglifares — in vain. I stood patiently at the 
door s of exhibitions and concerts, and playhouses, to be sho^ ed 
bactk by policemen, and insulted by footmen — but in vain. 
Then I tried the fashionable chui’ches, one by one ; ami sat in 
the free seats, to listen to j^rayers and sermons, not a word of 
which, ahis ! I car*ed^ to undei-stand, with my eyes searching 
Carefully every pew and gallery, face by face ; always fancying, 

. in self -torturing waywardness, that she might 1)e just in the 
part of the gallery which 1 could not see. Oh ! miserable days 
of hope deferred, making the heart sick ! Misei’able gnawing 
of disap])ointrnent with which 1 returned at nightfall, to force 
myself down to my books ! J^lqually miserable rack of hope on 
which my nerves were strc^tched every morning wlien 1 rose, 
counting the hour’s till my day s work should be over, and my 
mad searcli begin again ! At last ‘my torment did by length 
of time become my element.’ I i*etur*ned steadily as ever to the 
studies which I had at fir\st mglected, much to Mackaye's 
wojrder and disgust ; and a vain huiit after that face became a. 
part of my daily task, to be got thr ough with the same dull, 
sullen effVu’t, with whicli all I did was now transacted. 

Mackaye, 1 suppose, at first, attributed my absences and 
idleiie.ss to my liaving got into bad company. Put it was some 
weeks before he gently enough told me Iris suspicions, and they 
wer^e answered by a bur*st of teai*s, and a passionate denial, 
which set them at i-est for ever. Put I had not courage to tell 
him what was the matter* with me. A .sacre.d modesty, as well 
as a sense of tire impossibility of explaining my emotions, held 
me back. I had a Iralf-dread, too, to confess the whole truth, 
of his ridiculing a fancy, to say tire least, so utterly impractic- 
able ; and my only conlidant was a picture in tire Natioiral 
Cxallepy, in one of the faces of wlri<di I had discover’ed some like- 
ness to my Venus ; and ther-e T used to go and stand at sjrare 
half hour's^ and feel the happier* for staring and star’ing, and 
whispering to the dead canvas the extravagances of rny 
, idolatry. 

‘ Put soon the bitter drauglit of disappointment began to 
breed harsher thoughts in me. Those fine gentlemen who rode 
past me in the park, wlio rolled by in carriages, sitting face to 
face with ladies, as richly dressed, if not as beautiful, as sire 
was~~they could see her when they liked — why not I ? What 
rigtit had their eyes to a feast denied to mine ? They, tf>o, who 
did not appreciate, adore that beauty as T did — for who could 
worship her like me At least they had not suffered for her as 
T had done ; they lu^ul not stood in rain and f?’ost, fatigue, and 
blank despair — watching' — watching— -month after month ; and 
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1 was making coats for them ! The very garment ^ was stitch- 
ing at, might, in a day’s time, be in lier presence — touching her 
dress ; and its wearer bowing, and smiling, and whisiiering — he 
lin,d not liought that bliss by watching in the rain. It made 
me mad to think of it. 

I A^ill say no more about it. That is a period of my life on 
which I cannot even now look back without a sliudder. 

At last, after perhaps a year or more, I summoned up courage 
to tell my story to Sandy Mackaye, and burst out with com- 
plaints more pardonable, perhaps, than reasonable. 

‘Why have t not as good a right to speak to her, to move in 
the same society in wliicli she movers, as any of the fops of tlui 
day Is it because these aristoci*ats are more intellectual than 
l l 1 sliould not f(vu* to ii»easure brains against most of them 
now ; aiif^ give me the opportunities which they liave, and 1 
would die if 1. did not outstrip them. Why liave I not those 
opportunities 1 Is that fault or others to be visited on me 1 Ts 
it because they are more rehned than What right have 
they, if this said relinement be so necessary a qualiheation, a 
ditlei'ence so deep— that, without it, there is to be an everlasting 
gulf between man and man — what right liave tliev to refuse 
to let me share in it, to giv(i me the oppor-tunity of acquiring 
it ? ’ 

‘Wad ye ha’ them set up a dancing academy for working 
men, wi’ “manners tocht here to the lower cljisses”'? They’ll 
no break u]) their ain monopoly ; trust them for it ! Na : if ye 
want to get n,mang them, I’ll tell ye the way o’t. Write a book 
o’ poenu5, and ca’ it “A Voice fra’ the (loose, by a working 
Tailor” — and then — why, after a dizen years or so of starving 
and scribbling for your bread, ye’ll ha’ a chance o’ finding your- 
sel’ a lion, and a flunkey, and a licker o’ trenchers — ano that 
jokes for his dinner, and sells his soul for a fine leddy’s smile- 
till ye presume to think they're in earnest, and fancy yoursel’ a 
man o’ the same blude as they, and fa’ in love wi’ one o’ them 
and tlien they’ll teach you your level, and send ye off to gauge 
wliusky like Burns, or leave ye to die in a ditch as they did wi’ 
puir Tliorn.’ » 

‘ Let me die, anywhere or anyhow, if I can but be near her — 
see her — — ’ 

‘Married to anither body'?— and nursing anither body’s 
bairns. Ah boy, boy — do ye think that was what ye were 
iDfide for ; to please yersei wi’ a woman’s smiles, or e’en a 
woman’s kisses — or to please yersei at all? How do ye expect 
ever to be hapjiy, or strong, or a man at a’, as long as ye go on 
looking to enjoy yersei — yersei? I ha’ tried it. Mony was the 
year I looked tor nought but my ain pleasure, and got it too, 
when it was a’ 

Sandy Mackaye, bonny Sandy Mackaye, 

There he sits singing the lang simmer’s day ; 
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Lftssies gae to him, 

Anti kiss him, and woo him— 

Na bird is sa merry as Sandy Mackaye. 

All muekle good cam^ o’t. Ye may fancy talking like a 
sour, disappointed auld carle. But I tell ye nay. I’ve got 
that^s worth living for, though I am downhearted at tiiliel, and 
fancy a’s wrong, and there’s na hope for us on earth, we be a’ 
sic liars— a’ liars, I think ; “ a universal liars-rock substrawtiim,” 
as Mr. Carlyle says. I'm a great liar often inysel, eKj>ecially when 
I’m praying. Do ye tliink I’d live on here in this ineeserable 
crankit auld bane-barrel o’ a body, if itVas not for The C.Viuse, 
and for the puir young fellows that come in to me wliilos to get 
some book beaming about the gran’ auld Homan times, when 
folks didna care f6r themselves, but for the nation, and a man 
counted wife and Imirns and money as dross and* dung, in 
comparison wi’ the great Homan city, that was the mither o’ 
them a’, and wad last on, free and glorious, after they and tlieir 
bairns were a’ defid thegither? Hoot, man ! If I liad na The 
CVuse to aire for and to work for, whether I ever see it 
triuiuphant on (mrth or no Vd just tak’ the can Id- water-cure 
off Waterloo -bridge, and inak’ inysol a ease for tlie Humane 
Society.’ 

‘ And what is The Cause ? ’ I asked. 

‘Wud 1 tell ye^ We want no ready-made freens o’ The 
Cause. I diiina liauld wi’ thae French indoctrinating pedants, 
that took to stick fi'ce opinions into a man as ye’d stick pins 
into a pincushion, to fa out again the first shake. Na— The 
Cause must find a man, and tak’ hauld o’ him, willy-nilly, and 
grow up in him like an inspirntion, till he can see nocht but in 
the light o’t. Puir bairn ! ’ lie went on, looking with a half-sad, 
half-comic face at me -‘puir bairn- -like a young liear, wi’ a’ 
your sorrows before ye ! This time seven years ye’ll ha’ no 
need to come speering and questioning what The Cause is, and 
the Gran’ Cause, and the Only Cause worth working for on the 
earth o’ God. And noo gang your gate, and mak’ line feathers 
for foul birds. I’m gaun whar yell be ganging too^ before 
lang.’ 

^ As I went sadly out of the shop, lie called me back. 

** ‘Stay a wee, bairn * there’s the Homan History for ye. 
Ther^ ye’ll read what The Cause is, and how they that seek 
their am are no worthy thereof.’ 

I took the book, and found in 'the legends of Brutus, and 
Gocles, and Scievola, and the retreat to the Mons Sacer, and the 
Gladiator’s war, what The Cause was, and forgot awhile in 
those tales of antique heroism and patriotic self -sacrifice my 
own selfish longings and sorrows. 

But, after all, the very advice which was meant to cure me 
of those selfish longings, only tended, by diverting me from my 
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outward idol, to tui^ my thoughts more than ever 
itiward, and tempt them to feed on their own substance, I 
passed whole days on the workroom floor in brooding silence — 
my mind peop||^ with an incoherent rabble of phantasms 
patched up from every object of which I had ever read. I 
could not contTOl my day-dreams • they swept me away with 
them over sea and laud, and into tiie bowels of the earth. Mv 
soul escaped on every side from my civilised dungeon of bricK 
and mortar, into the great free world from which my body was 
debarred. Ngw I was the cors/|M* in the pride of freedom on 
the dark blue sea. Now I wandered in fairy caverns among 
the bones of primicval monsters. I fought at the side of 
Leonidas, and the Maccabee wlio stabbed the Sultan’s elephant, 
and saw him crushed beneath its falling bulk. Now I was a 
hunter in tropic forests — I heard the paiTots scream, and saw 
tne humming birds flit on from gorgeous flower to flower. 
Gradually I took a voluntary pleasure in calling up these 
images, and working out their details into’words with all the 
accuracy and care for which my small knowledge gave me 
materials. And as the self-indulgent habit grew on me, 1 1 )gan 
to live two lives — one mechanical and outward, one inward and 
imaginative. The thread passed through my fingers without 
my knowing it ; I did my work as a macliine might do it. The 
dingy stifling room, the wan faces of my companions, the scanty 
meals which I snatched, T saw dimly, as in a dream. The 
tropics, and Greece, the imaginary battles \diicli 1 fought, the 
phantoms into whose mouths I put my thoughts, were real and 
true to me. They met me wlieu 1 woke - they floated along 
beside me as 1 walked to work — they acted t’^eir fantastic 
dramas before me through the sleepless hours of night. 
Gradually certain faces among them liecame familiar — certain 
personages grew into coherence, as embodiments of those few 
types of character whiol had struck me the mosh and played 
an analogous part in every fresh fantasia. Sandy Mackaye’i- 
face figured incongruously enough as Leonidas, Brutus, ii 
Pilgrim Father ; and gradually, in spite of myself, and the feat 
with which I looked on the recurrence of tliat dream, Lillian’s 
figure re-entered my fairyland. I saved her from a hundred 
dangers ’ I followed her througli dragon -guarded caverns and 
the corridors of magic castles : I walked by her side througli 
the forests of the Amazon. . . . 

And now I began to crave for some means of expressing 
these fancies to myself. While they were mere thoughts, part? 
of me, they were unsatisfactory, however delicious. I longed 
to put them outside me, that I might look at them and talk tc 
them as permanent independent things. First I tried to sketcl 
them on the whitewashed walls of my garret, on scraps oi 
mper begged from Mackaye, or picked up in the workroom 
But from my ignorance or any rules of drawing, tliey were 
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utterly devoid of beiiuty, and only excited niy disgust. Besides, 
I had thougJits as well as objects to express — thoughts strange, 
sad, wild, about iny own feelings, niy own destiny, and drawing 
(iould not speak them for me. ^ 

Then I turned instinctively to poetry : with its rules I was 
getting rapidly conversant. The mere desire of imitation urged 
me on, and when I tried*, the gi’ace of rhyme and metre 
covered a thousand defects. J tell my story, not as i saw it 
then, but as 1 see it now. A long and lonely voyage, with its 
monotonous days and sleepless nights — its sickness and heart- 
loneliness, has given me opportunities for analysing my past 
history which were impossible then, amid the ceaseless in-i’ush 
of new images, tiie ceasele.'^^ ferment of their re-coml)ination, in 
which my life was passed from sixteen to twenty-five. The 
l)oet, I suppose, must be a seer as long as he is a worker, and a 
seer only. He has no time to ])hil()so])hise- to ‘think about 
thinking,^ as Goethe, 1 have somewhere road, says that he nev^er 
could do. It is too oftcui only in sickness and prostration and 
sheer despair, that the fieiH^e veracity and swift digestion of his 
soul can cease, and give him time to know hifnself and God’s 
dealings with liiih ; and for that rea.son it is good for him, too, 
to have been afflicted. 

1 do not write all this to boast of it; I am ready to bear 
sneei's at my romance — my day-dreams - niy unpractical habits 
of mind, for 1 know that 1 deserve them. But such was the 
appointed growth of rny uneducated niind ; no more unlmalthy 
a growth, if I am to believe books, than that of many a carefully 
trained pne. High-bi^rn f?eniiises, they tell me, have their idle 
visions as well as we working men ; and Oxford has seen of late 
years as wild Icarias conceived as ever were fathered by a red 
republic. For, indeed, we have the same flesh and blood, the 
same God to teach us, the same devil to mislead us, whether we 
choose to believe it or not. But there wore excuses for me. 
We Londoners are not accustomed from our youth to the poems 
of a great democratic genius, as the Scotchmen are to their 
glorious Burns. We have no chanf*e of such an early acquaint- 
ance with poetic art as that whicli enabled John Bethune, one 
of the great unrepresented— tlie starving Scotch day-labourer, 
breaking stones upon the parish roads, to write at the age of 
seventeen such words as these— 


Hail, hallow’d ovciiing ! sacred hour to lue ! 
'J'hy clouds of grey, thy vocal melody, 

7'hy dreamy .silence oft to me have brought 
A, sweet exchange from toil to ])eacefiil thought. 
Ye purple heavens ! how often lia.s my e^^e, 
'‘Wearied with its long gaze on drudgery, 

Look’d up ajid. found reft'eshinent in the hue.s 
That gild thy vest with colouring profuse ! 
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0, evening grey ! how oft have I admired 
Thy airy tapestry, wljose radiant;e tired 
Tlie glowing minstrels of the olden time, 

Until their very souls llow’d forth in rhyme. 

And 1 liave listened, till niy sjurit grew 
Familiar with their deathless strains, and drew 
From the same source some jmj-tion of the glow 
Which till’d thenr s})irits, -n^vlifen from earth below 
They scann’d thy gohhm imagery. And I 
Have consecrated ///rc, bi-ight evening sky 
J\1y fount of inspiration ; and I tling 
My spirit on thy clouds — an olfering 
To the gi (!at Deity of dying day, 

AVho hath transfused o’pr tliee his jmrple ^ay. 

AfUn* ;i11, our dre/iiins do little harm to tlie I’ich. Those who 
eonsid(3r Cluirtisiii as synonymous with devil- worsliip, should 
bless and encour’age them, for €lie very ja^ason for* which we 
working men ought to di'tjad them : for*, quickened into 
prurient activity by the low, noveLmongering pr’css, tliey lielp 
t.o enervate and besot all but the nobk^st minds among us. 
ilei’e and thei*e a Thomas Cooper*, sitting in Stallord gaol, after 
a y^outh spent in cobbling shoes, vents Ids tr'casur'es of classic 
and histor ic lear'iiing in a ‘ Dui^gator'y of jSuicidcs’ ; or a Prince 
becomes tire poet of the i)Oor, no less for* having fed his boyish 
fancy witli ' Idui Arabian. Nights ’and the ‘Pilgrim’s IVogress.’ 
Put, with tlie most of us, sedentary and monotonous occupa- 
tions, as has long been known, create of themselves a inorbiilly- 
meditative and fantastic turn of mind. And what else, in 
Heaven’s n*ame, ye line gentlemen— what else can a working 
man do with his imagination, but dream ] Wliat else will you 
let him do with it, oh ye education-pedants, wiro fancy that you 
can teach the masses as you would drill sbldiers, ©very soul 
alike, though you will not bestir yourselves to do even tliat? 
Ar’e ther^e no difterences of rank — God's rank, not man’s - 
among us? You have di-seovered, since your schoolboy days, 
the fallacy of the old nomenclature wldcli civilly classed us 
altogether as ‘the snobs,’ ‘tire blackguards’; whicli even — so 
strong is liabit — tempted But*ke himself to talk of us as ‘the 
swinish multitude.’ You are finding your*selves wr'ong tiiere. A 
few more years’ exper*ience not in mis-educating the poor, but in 
watching the poor really educate themselves, may teach you 
that we Are not all by naturae dolts and idiots ; tlrat thei‘e ai*e 
differences of brain among us, just as great as there is between 
you ; and that there are those among us whose education ought 
not to end, and will not end, with the putting off of the parish 
cap and breeches : whom it is cruelty, as well as folly, to toss 
back into the hell of mer*e nranual drudgery, as soon as you 
have — if, indeed, you have been even so bountifuP as that — 
excited in them a new thirst of the intellect and iraaginatiorL 
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If you provide that craving’Xjth no wholo^me food, you at 
least have no right to blame it ’if it shall gorge itself with 
poison. 

Dare for* once to do a, strange thing, and let yourself Ite 
laughed at ; go to a workman’s meeiing-^^fi Chartist meeting, if ^ 
yon will ; and4ook honestly at the faces and bmws of those so- 
called incendiaries, whom your venal caricaturists have taught 
y^ou to believe a mixture of cur-dog and baboon“We, for our 
part, shall not be asliamed to show forelieads against your 
laughing House of Cominous—and then say, what employment 
can those men find in the soulless routine of mechanical labour 
For the mass of brain which they almost universally possess ? 
They must either dream or agitate; perhajcs they are now 
earning how to do both to some purpose. 

But I have found, by sad experience, that there is little use 
n declamation. I had much better simply tell my story, and 
teave my readers to judge of the facts, if, indeed, they will be 
so far courteous as to believe them. 


(CHAPTER Viri 

‘ LIGHT IN A 1)AKK PLACE 

Ho I made my first attempt at poi^try— need I say thnt my 
subject was the beautiful LrUiaii? And need 1 say, too, tliat I 
was as utterly disgusted at my attempt to express her in words, 
as I had been at my trial with the pencil f ^ It chanced also, 
that after hammering out lialf a dozen verses, I mot with Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems ^ and tlie unequalled sketches of women tliat 
I found there, while they had, with the rest of the book, a new 
and abiding influence on my mind, were quite enough to show 
me my own fatal inconqietency in that line 1 threw my verses 
away, never to resume them. Perhaps 1 proved thereby the 
depth of my affection Our mightiest*feelings aie always those 
which remain most unspoken The most intense lovers and tlie 
greatest poets have generally, I think, written very little 
personal love-poetry, while they have shown in fictitious char- 
acters a knowledge of the passion too painfully intimate to be 
spoken of in the first person. 

But to escape from my own thoughts, I could not help 
writing something ; and to escape from my own private’^sorrows^ 
writing on some matter with wnich I had no personal concern. 
And so, after much casting about for subjects, ‘Childe Harold ’ 
and the old missionary records contrived to celebrate a spiritual 
wedding in my brain, of which anomalous marriage came a pro- 
po^ionately anomalous offspring. 

My hero was not to be a pirate, but a pious sea-rover, who, 
with a crew of saints, or at least uncommonly fine fellows, who 
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30uld be verv manly and jolly’> and yet all be good Christians, 
»£ a somewhat va^ue and laiitudinarian cast of doctrine (for 
cny own was becoming rapidly so), 'set forth undejj the red-cross 
Sag to colonise and convert one of my old paradises, a South 
3ea Island. 

I forget most of the lines — tliey Vere probably great trash, 
but I hugged them to my bosom as a young mother does her 
^irst child. 

’Twas sunset in the lone Pacific world, 

The rich gleams fading in the western sky ; 

Within the still Lagoon the sails were fiirlp<l. 

The red-cross flag alone was flaunting high. 

Hefoje them Avas the low and palm -fringed shore, 

Behind, the outer ocean’s baffled roar. 

\fter which valiant jilunge in mediae res, came a great lump of 
leception, after the manner of youths — of the island, and the 
vhitehouses, and tlie banana groves, nnd above all, tlie single 
rolcano towering over the whole, which 

Shaking a sinful isle with thundering shocks, 

Reproved the worshi})per.s of stones and stocks. 

Then how a line of foam appears on the Lagoon, which is sup- 
losed at first to be a shoal offish, but turns out to be a troop of 
laked island beauties, swimming out to the ship. Tlie decent 
nissionaries were certainly guiltless of putting that into my 
lead, whether they ever saw it or not— a great niany things 
lappening in the South Seas of which they find it convenient 
jO say nothing. I think I picked it up from Wallis, or Cook, or 
lome other plain-spoken voyager. 

The crew gaze in pardonable admiration, but the hero, in a 
ong speech, reproves tliem for theii’ lightmindedness, reminds 
>hem of their sacred mission, and informs them that — 

The soldiers of the cross should turn their eyes 
From carnal lust#an<l heathen vanities ; 

jeyond which indisputable assertion I never got ; for this being 
ibout the fiftieth stanza, I stopped to take breatli a little ; and 
•eading and re-reading, patching and touching continually, 
P’ew so accustomed to my bantling’s face, that, like a mother, 
L could not tell whether it was handsome or hideous, sense or 
lonsense.^ I have since found out that tlie true plan, for myself 
bt least, is to write off as much as possible at a time, and then 
ay it by and forget it for weeks — if T can, for months. After 
bat, on returning to it, the mind regards it as something al- 
together strange and new, and can, or rather ought to, jud®*^ 
t as it would of the work of another pen. 

But really, between conceit and disgust, fancying myself one 
^ great new poet, and the next a mere twaddler, I got so 

f A, L, 
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puzzled and anxious, that I determined to pluck up courage, go 
to Mackaye, and ask him to solve the problem for me. 

‘ Hech, sirs, poetry ! IVe been expecting it. I suppose it's 
the appointed gate o’ a workman’s intellectual life — that same 
lust o’ versification. Aweel, aweel, — let’s hear.’ 

Blushing and trembling, I read my verses aloud in as resonant, 
and magniloquent a voice as J could comma.nd. [ tlioiight 
Mackaye’s upper lip would never stoj) lengthening, or his lower- 
lip i)rotruding. He chuckled intensely at th(^ unfortunate 
iliyme between ‘shocks’ and ‘stocks.’ Indeed, it hej)t him in 
cliuckling matter for a wliole month afterw^ai-ds ; but wlicm 1 
liad got to the shoal of naked girls, he could Ix^ar no moj-e, and 
burst out — 

‘What the deevil! is there no harlotry and idolatry lier-e in 
England, that ye maun gang speering after it in the Cainriba] 
Islands 1 Are ye gaun to be like they ])uir- a.risto(a-at bodies, 
that Wild suner hear an Italian dog howl, th.-in iin Plnglish 
nightirigale sing, and winna hiii-ken to Mr. John Thoma.s till h<‘. 
<;alls himself (liovainrri Thcniiiisino ; or do y(‘. tak youi*s('lf for .-i 
singing-bii-d, to go all your days twe(‘dle-dumde'eing out into 
the lift, just foi* the lust o’ hearing your iiin cliin ch-ittor ? Will 
ye be a luiin or a lintie ? Conil Lshinds ? Pacilic ? Wluit do ye 
ken about Pacifies ? Ar-e ye a CVxjkney or ii Cannibiil Isliinder 'I 
Dinna stand there, ye gowk, as fusionless as a docken, but tell 
me that ! Whaur do ye live ? ^ 

‘What do you meari, Mr. Mackaye?’ iisked I, with a doleful 
and disappointed visage. 

‘Mean - why, if Clod had meant ye to write abopt Pacifies, 
He’d hii’ put ye ther-e -;ind beciiuse lie .me;ins ye to write /iboot 
JjOJidon town, He’s put ye ther(‘ ;ind gien ye an unco shai*]) 
taste o’ the ways o’t ; and 111 gie ye anither*. dome iilong 
wi’ me.’ 

And he seized me by the arm, iind hardly giving me time to 
put on my hat, marched me out into the streets, Jind iiw.-iy 
througli dhire Mai-ketto Ht. Cliless. 

It was a foul, chilly, foggy Saturday night. From tlie 
butchers’ and green grocers’ shops the gas-lights flai*ed and 
flickered, wild and ghastly, over haggard groups of slip-shod 
dirty women, })argaining for scraps of .stale meat and frost- 
bitten veptables, wrangling about short weight and bad quality, 
lish-stalls and fruit-stalls lined tlie edge of the greasy pave- 
ment, sending up odours as foul as the language of sellers and 
buyers. Blood and sewer water crawled from under doors ami 
out of spouts, and reeked down the gutters /imong offal, animal 
and vegetable, in every stage of putrefaction. Foul vapours 
rose from cowsheds and slaughter-houses, and the doorways of 
untrained alleys, where the inhabitants carried the filth out on 
their shoes from the back-yard into the court, and from the 
court up into the main street ; while above, hanging like cliffs 
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over the streets — those narrow, brawling torrents of filth, and 
poverty, and Sin, — the liouses with their teeming load or life 
were piled nj) into the dingy, choking night. A ghastly, deafen- 
ing sickening sight it was. Go, scented Belginvian 1 and see 
what London is ! and then go to the library whicli God lias 
given thee — one often fears in vain — and see what science says 
this London might be ! 

. ‘ Ay,’ he muttered to liims^lf, as he strode along, ‘ sing awa ; 
get yonrsel wi’ child wP jiretty fancies and gran’ words, like the 
rest o’ the poets, and gang to hell for it.’ 

‘To hell, Mr. Macdcaye T 

‘Ay, to a verra r(‘-al ludl, Alton Locke, laddie — a warse ane 
than ony fiends’ kitclien, or subterranean Snlfthfield tliat yi^l 
heal* o’ in tla^ pulpits — tlie lielJ on earth o’ being a fiiinkiiy, and 
a liiiinbug, and a useless peacock, wasting God’s gifts on your 
aiii lusts and pleasures — and kenning it and not lieing abh^ to 
get oot o’ it, tor the chains o’ vanity and self-indulgence. I’ve 
wa\*ned ye. Now look there — ’ 

He stopped suddenly before the entrance of a miserable alley — 

‘Look! tliei'c’s not a soul down tliat yard but’s eitlior 
beggar, drind</ird, tliifd’, or warse. Wribi aiuuit that ! Say how 
you saw the nioutli o’ hell, and tlie twa pillars tluu'eof at the 
(uitry — the pawnbroker’s shop o’ one side, and tlie gin palace at 
the otlier- twa monstrous deevils, eating up mem women, 
and bairns, body and soul. Look at the jaws o’ the monstei*s, 
liow \liey open and open, and swallow in anither victim and 
anither. Write aiient that.’ 

‘ What jaws, Mr. Mackaye T 

‘They faiilding-doors o’ the gin sliop, goose. Are na tliey a 
mair damnable maii-devoiiriiig idol than ony red-hot statue o’ 
.Moloch, or wicker Gogniagog, v^^lierein thae auld Britons burnt 
their prisoners'? Look at thae bare-footed bai‘e-backed 1 lizzies, 
with their ai*ins roun’ tlie men's necks, and tJieir moutlis full o’ 
vdtriol and beastly wordtj ! Ijook at that Irishwoman pouring 
tlie gin down the tiabbie’s tliroat 1 Look at that rough o’ a boy 
gaun out o’ the jiawn sliop, wliei-e lie’s been pledging the hand- 
kercliief he stole the morning, into the gin shop, to buy beer 
poisoned wi’ grains o’ jiaradise, and cocculus iiidicus, and saut, 
and a’ damnable, maddening, thirst -bi’ecding, lust -breeding 
drugs ! Look at that girl that went in wi’ a shawl on her back 
and cam’ out wi’out ane ! Drunkards frac the breast !- harlots 
frae the cradle ! damned before .they’re born ! John C!alvin had 
an inkling o’ the truth there, T’m a’most driven to think, wi’ his 
reprobation deevil’s doctrines ! * 

‘ Well —but — Mr. Mackaye, I know nothing about these poor 
creatures.’ 

‘Then ye ought. What do yo ken anent the Pacific ? M^hich 
is maist to your business ? — thae bare-backed liizzies that play 
the harlot o’ the other side o’ the warld, or these — these thou- 
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sands o’ bare-backed hizzies that plav the harlot o’ your ain side 
— made out o’ your ain flesli and blude? You a poet! True 
poetry, like true cJiarity, my laddie, begins at luime. If ye’ll be 
a poet at a’, ye maun be a cockney poet ; and while the cockneys 
be wliat they be, ye maun write, like Jeremiah of old, o’ lamen- 
tation and mourning and woe, for the sins o’ your •people. Gin 
you want to learn tlie spirit o’ a people’s poet, down wi’ your 
Hible and read thae auld Hebrew prophets ; gin ye wad learn 
the style, read your Burns frae niorning till night ; and gin 
ye’d learn the matter, just gang after your nose, and keep your 
eyes open, and ye’ll no miss it.’ 

‘ But all this is so— so unpoetical.’ 

‘ Hech ! Is th<|re no the heeven above them there, and the hell 
beneath them? and God frowning, and tlie deevil grinning? No 
poetry thej’e ! J s no tlie verra idea of the classic tragedy dehned to 
be, man conquered by circumstance? Canna ye see it there? And 
tlie verra idea of the modern tragedy, man conquering circum- 
stance ?— and I’ll show you that, too — in mony a garret where no 
eye but the gude God’s enters, to see the i)atience, and the forti- 
tude, and the self-sacrifice, and the luve stronger than death, that’s 
shining in thae dark places o’ the earth. Come wi’ me, and see.’ 

We went on througli a back street or two, and then into .a 
huge, miserable house, which, a hundred yeai*s ago, perhaps, had 
witnessed the luxury, and rung to the laughter of some one 
great fashionable family, aloiu^ there in their glory. Now every 
room of it held its family, or its group of families — a phalailfetery 
of all the fiends ; — its grand staircase, with the carved balus- 
trades rotting and crumbling away piecemeal, converted into a 
common sewer for all its inmates. Up stair after stair we went, 
while wails of children, and ciu'ses of men, steamed out upon the 
hot stifling rush of air from every doorway, till, at the topmost 
story, we knocked at a garret door. We entered. Bare it was 
of furniture, comfortless, and freezing cold ; but, with the ex- 
ception of the plaster dropping from the roof, and the broken 
windows, patched with rags and paper, there was a scrupulous 
neatness about the whole, whicli contrasted strangely with the 
filth and slovenliness outside. There was no bed in the room — 
no table. On a broken chair by the chimney sat a miserable old 
woman, fancying that she was warming her hands over embers 
whicli had long been cold, shaking her head, and muttering to her- 
self, witli palsied lips, s^iout the guardians and the workhouse ; 
while upon a few rags bn the floor lay a girl, ugly, small-pox 
marked, hollow-eyed, emaciated, her only bedclothes the skiH 
of a large handsome new riding-habit, at which two other girls, 
wan and tawdry, vere stitching busily, as they,, sat right and 
left of her on the floor. The old woman took no notice of us as 
we entered ; but one of the girls looked up, aTid, with a pleased 
gesture of recognition,' put her finger up to her lips, and whis- 
pered, ‘Ellen’s asleep/ 
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‘ Pm not asleep, dears,’ answered a faint unearthly voice ; 

‘ I was only praying. Is that Mr. Mackaye V 

‘ Ay, my lassies ; but ha’ ye gotten na iii-e tlie nicht V 

‘ No,’ said one of them, bitterly, ‘ weVe earned no fire to night, 
by fair trade or foul eitlier.’ 

The sick ^irl tried to raise herself up and speak, but was 
stopped by a frightful fit of coughing and expectoration, as 
painful, apparently, to the sufferer as it was, 1 confess, disgusting 
even to me. 

I saw Mackaye slip something into the hand of one of the 
girls, and whisper, ‘A half-hundred of coals;’ to which she 
replied, with an eager look of gratitude that 1 neve]* can forgot, 
and hurried out. Then the sufferer, as if taking advantage of 
her absence, began to speak (]j^uickly and eagef!y. 

‘ Oh, Mr. Mackaye — dear, kind Mr. Mackaj e — do speak to her ; 
and do speak to poor Lizzy here ! J’ln not afraid to say it before 
her, V)ecause she’s more gentle like, and hasn’t learnt to say bad 
words yet — liut do speak to them, and tell them not to go the 
bad w^y, like *^11 the rest. Tell them it’ll never prosper. I 
know it is want that diaves them to it, as it drives all of us — 
but tell them it’s best to starve and die lioncst girls, than to go 
about with the shame and the curse of God on their hearts, for 
the sake of keeping this poor, miserable, vile body together a 
few short years more in tins world o’ sorrow. Do tell them, Mr. 
Mackaye.’ 

‘I.’m thinking,’ said he, wdth the tears running down his old 
withered face, ‘ye’ll mak a better preacher at that text than I 
shall, Ellen.’ 

‘Oh, ]io'ho * who am I, to speak to them s no niei^ft o’ 
mine, Mr. Mackaye, that the Lord’s kept me pure through it all. 
X should have been just as bad as any of them, if the Lord had 
not kept me out of temptation in His great mercy, by making 
me the poor, ill-favoured creature I am. From that time I was 
burnt when I was a child, and had the small-pox afterwards, 
oh ! how sinful I was, and repined and rebelled against the 
Lord ! And now I see it was all His blessed mercy to keep me 
out of evil, pure and unsi)otted for my dear Jesus, when He 
comes to take me to Himself. I saw Him last night, Mr. 
Mackaye, as plain as I see you now, all in a flame of beautiful 
white fire, smiling at me so sweetly ; and He showed me the 
wounds in His hands and His feet, and He said, “ Ellen, mv own 
child, those that suffer with me here, thtey shall be glorified with 
me hereafter, for I’m coming very soon to take you home.” ’ 

Sandy shook his head at all this with a strange expression of 
face, as if he sympathised and yet disagreed, respected and y^ 
smiled at the lliape which her religious ideas had assumed : aim 
I remarked in the meantime that the poor girl’s neck and arin 
were all scarred and distorted, apparently from the effects of a 
burn. 
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‘Ah,’ said Sandy, at length, ‘I tauid ye ye were the better 
preacher of tlie two ; ye’ve niair comfort to gie Sandy than he 
has to gie tlie like o’ ye. But how is the wound in your back 
the day V 

Oil, it was wondei'fully better ! the doctor had come and 
given lier sucli blessed ease with a great tliick leather he had 
put under it, and tlieii she did not feid tlie boards througli so 
inucli. ‘But oh, Air. Mackaye, I’m so afraid it will make me 
live longer to keep me away from my di^ar Saviour. And tliere’s 
one thing, too, that’s breaking my heart, and makes me long to 
die this very minute, even if I didn’t go to Heaven at all, Mr. 
Maekaye.’ (And she bui'st out crying, and between her sobs it 
came out, as Avell as I could gather*, tliat her* notion was, that 
her* illness was tlie cause of keeping the girls in ‘ fkc had trai/,’ as 
she called it.) ‘ For* Lizzie hei-e, I did hope that she had re- 
pented of it-aftei* all my talking to her ; but since I’v e been so 
bad, and the girds have liad to keep me most o’ the time, she’s 
gone out of nights just as bad as ever*.’ 

Lizzy had hid her face in her hands the greater paid of this 
speeidi. Now she looked up passionately, almost fiercely-— 

‘Bepent — 1 have r'ejiented— T repent of it every hour* — I hate 
myself, and hate all the world because of it; but I must —T must; 
1 cannot see her stai'vii, and J cannot starve myself. When she 
hi’stfell sick she kei:rt on as long as slie could, doing what she 
could, and tlieri between us we only earaied thr*ce shillings a week, 
and ther’c was ever* so much to take oil' for* fire, and twopence for* 
thread, and tivTpence for candles ; and tlien we wei’O always 
getting lined, bec^ause tirey ne\'er gave us out tire work till too 
late on j)ur])ose, arrd then they lower’ed pi’ices again ; and now 
Ellen can’t wor*k at all, and there’s four of us with the old lady, 
to keep oT two’s work that couldn’t keep themselves alone,’ 

‘ Doesn’t the jrarish allow the old lady any tiling V 1 ventured 
bo ask. 

‘They used to allow ]ialf-a-cr*own for a bit : and the doctor 
□iMered Ellen things from the parish, but it isn’t half of ’em she 
ever got ; and when the meat carire, it was half times not fit to 
eat, and when it was lier stomach turned against it. If she was 
!i lady she’d be cockered up witli all sorts of soups and jellies, 
and nice things, just the minute she fancied ’em, and lie on a 
<vater bed instead of tlie bar*e floor — and so she ought ; but 
where’s the jiarish ’ll do that ? And the hospital wouldn’t take 
lier in because she was incurable ; and, liesides, the old ’un 
wouldn’t let her* go — nor into the union neitlier. When she’s in a 
good-humour like, she’ll sit by lier by the hour, holding her 
liand and kissing of it, and nursing of it, for all the world like 
a doll. But she won’t hear of tlie workhouse ; so 3 ||ow, these last 
tliree weeks, they takes ofi* all her pay, because they says she 
must go into the house, and not kill lier daughter by keeping 
her out— as if they wanTt a-killing her themselves,’ 
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‘No workhouse- -no workliouse !’ said the old woman, turn- 
ing round suddenly, in a clear, lofty voice. ‘No workhouse, sir, 
for an oliicer’s daughter !’ 

And she I’ehqisecl into hei* stupor. 

At that moment tlie other girl entered witli the coals — but 
without staying to light tlie lire, ran up to Ellen with some 
trumpery dainty she had bought, find tried to persuade her to 
Of it it. 

‘We hfive been telling Mr. Mfiekaye everything,’ said poor 
Lizzy. 

‘A pleasant story, isn’t it ? Oh! if tlnit tine lady, as we’re 
UKiking that riding-l»Jil)it for, would just si)ai'e only half the 
money t hat goes to di-essing her up to ride in the park, to send 
us out to the (Hjhmies, wouldn’t 1 be an honest gii*l thei’e ?— 
rufiybe ;in honest man’s wife ! Oh, my (lod, wouldn't 1 slave my 
iingxirs to the boiu^ to work for liim ! Wouldn’t I mend my life 
then ! T couldn't ludp it it would be like getting into heaven 
out of hell. Hut now - we must we must, I tell you. 1 shall 
go mad soon, 1 think, or take to drink. When I i)assed the gin 
shop down there just now, I had to run like mad for fear T 

should go in ; and if I once took to that Now then, to work 

figfiin. Make up the fire, Mi*s. , [)le;is(,‘ do.’ 

And she sat dowm, and began stitching franticfilly at the 
riding-habit, from which the other girl laid hardly lifted lier 
hands or eyes for fi moment dui*iiig our visit. 

We made fi motion .as if to go. 

‘(lod bless you,’ sfiid Elhm ; ‘come again soon, dear Mr. 
Mackfiyc.’ 

‘dood-bye,’ said the elder gii*l ; ‘and good -night to you. 
Night find dfiy’s all the s;ime here — wo. must have this liome l)y 
sev(m o’clock to-moriow morning. Lady’s going to ride 

(ifirly, they say, whoever she may be, and we must just sit up all 
night. It’s often we h.avcn’t laid our clotlies off tor a week to- 
gctlier, from four in the morning till two the next morning 
sometimes - stitch, stitch, stitch. Somel)ody’s wrote a song 
about that -I’ll learn to sing it — it’ll sound litting-like up here.’ 

‘Better sing hymns,’ said Ellen. 

‘Hymns for V .answered the other, and then burst out 

into that peculifir, wild, ringing, fiendish laugh — h;is my reader 
never heard it '! 

I pulled out two or three shillings wdiicli I possessed, and 
tried to make tlie girls take them, for the sake of poor Ellen. 

‘No; you’re a working man, and we w^on’t feed on you — 
yen’ll want it some day — all the tr/ide’s going the s.ame way as 
we, as fast as ever it can !’ 

Sandy and*I went down tlie stairs. 

‘Poetic element? Yon lassie, rejoicing in her disfigurement 
and not her beauty — like the nuns of Peterborough in auld time 
— is there na poetry there ? That puir lassie, dying on the bare 
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boards, and seeing lier Saviour in her dreams, is there na poetry 
t here, callant f That an Id body owre the lire, wi’ her “ an officer's 
dochter,” is there na poetry there? That ithei*, prostituting 
liersel to buy food |or her freeii — is there na poetry there ?— 
tragedy — 

Witli hues as when some niiglity painter dips 
His pen in of earth(|uake and eclipse. 

Ay, Slielley’s gran’ ; always gran’ ; but Fact is grander— (iod 
and Satan are grander. All ai-ound ye, in every gin shop and 
costcrjiionger’s cellar, are (lod and Satan at death grips ; every 
garret is a haill Paradise Lost or Paradise llegained ; and will 
ye think it beneatli ye to be the “ People’s Poet” ?’ 


CHAPTEli IX 

rOETRY AND POETS 

In the history of individuals, as well as in that of nations, there 
is ofteji a period of sudden blossoming — a short luxuriant 
summer, not without its tornadoes and thunder -glooms, in 
which all the buried seeds of past observation leap foi*tli to- 
gether into life, and form, and beiiuty. And such with me 
were the two yejirs that followed. 1 thought — I talked poetry 
to myself all day long. I wrote nightly on my return from 
work. I am astonished, on looking Imck, at the variety and 
quantity of my productions during that short time. My 
subjects were intentionally and professedly cockney ones. I 
had taken Mackaye at his word. I had made up my mind, 
that if I had any poetic power, 1 must do my duty therewith in 
that station of life to which it had pleased God to call me, and 
look at everything simply and faithfully as a London artisan. 
To this, I suppose, is to ha attributed the little geniality and 
originality for which the public have kindly praised my verses 
— a geniality wliich spi'ung, not from the atmosphere whence I 
drew, but from the honesty and single-mindedness with which, 
I hope, I laboured. Not from the atmosphere, indeed, — that 
,was ungenial enough ; crime and poverty, all-devouring com- 
petition, and hopeless struggles against Mammon and Moloch, 
mnid the roar of wheels, the ceaseless stream of pale, hard faces, 
intent on gain, or brooding over woe ; amid endless prison 
walls of brick, beneath a lurid, crushing sky of smoke ana mist. 
Tt was a dark, noisy, thunderous element that London life ; a 
troubled sea that cannot rest, casting up mire and dirt ; reso- 
nant of the clanking of chains, the grinding of remorseless 
machinery, the wail of lost spirits from the pit. And it did its 
work upon me ; it gave a gloomy colouring, a glare as of some 
Dahtean ‘Inferno,’ to all* my utterances. It did not excite me 
or make me fierce-^I was too much inured to it — but it crushed 
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and saddened me ; it deepened in me that peculiar melancholy 
of intellectual youth, wliich Mr. Carlyle has christened for ever 
by one of his immortal nicknames— ‘Werterism ’ ; I battened 
on my own melancholy. I believed, 1 loved to believe, that 
every face T passed bore the traces of discontent as deep as was 
my own— and was I so far wrong ? Was I so far Wrong either 
in the gloomy tone of my own poetry f Should not a London 
poet’s work just now be to cry, like tfie Jew of old, about the 
walls of Jerusalem, ‘Woe, woe to this city’? Is this a time to 
listen to the voices of singing men and singing women ? or to 
cry, ‘ Oh > that my head were a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep^ for the sins of mv people’'? Is it not noteworthy, also, 
that it is in this vein that the London poets have always been 
greatest? Which of poor Hood’s lyrics have an equal chance 
of immortality with ‘The Song of the Shirt’ and ‘The Bridge of 
Sighs,’ rising, as they do, right out of the depths of that Inferno, 
sublime from their very simplicity'? Whicli of ( Jiarles Mackay s 
lyrics can compare for a moment with the Eschylean grandeur, 
the terrible i hytlimic lilt of his ‘ Cholera Chant ’ t — 

Dense on the stieam tlie vapoiiis la’s , 

Thick as s\ool on the cold highvay , 

Hpiuigy and dim each lonely lamp 
Hhoiie o’ei the stieets so dull and danij) , 

The moonbeams could not pierce the cloud 
Tliat swathed the city like a shioiid , 

Theie stood thiee sliapes on the budge alone, 

Tliiee hgiiies by tlie coping-stone , 

• (faiint and tall and imdehiud, 

Specties built ot mist and 'wind. 

I see his lootmaiks east and west- 
1 hcdi his tiead in the silence iall— 

He shall not sleep, he shall not icst - 
He conies to aid us one and all. 

Weie men as wise as men might he, 

They would not work loi you, foi me, 

For him that cometh ovei the sea ; 

But they will not hcai the waining vouc . 

The Choleia comes, — Rejoice ’ rejoice ' 

He shall be loid ot the swaiming town ’ 

And mow them down, and mow them dovn ' ^ 


Not that I neglected, on the other hand, every means of extend- 
ing the wanderings of my spirit into sunnier and more verdant 
pathw^ays. If I had to tell the gay ones above of the gloom around 
me, I had also to ^ forth into the sunsliine, to bring home if it 
were but a wild -flower garland to those that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death. That was all that I could ofler them 
The reader shall judge, when he has read this book throughout, 
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whether I did not iit hist find for them something better than 
even all tlie beauties of nature. 

But it was on canvas, and not among realities, that I had to 
choose my garlands ; and therefore the picture galleries Ix^came 
more than ever my favourite — liaunt, I was going to say ; but, 
alas ! it was not six: times a year that I got access to them. 
8till, when once every May 1 found myself, by dint of a liard- 
saved shilling, actually witliin the walls of that to im; enclianted 
palace, tlie Royal Academy Elxliibition — Oli, ye rich ! wlio gap. 
round you at will upon your prints aiid pictures, if hiniger is, 
as they say, a better sauc(i tlian any Ude invents, and fasting 
itself may become tlie handmaid of luxin*y, you should spend, 
as I did perforce, weeks and months sluit out from eveiy 
glimpse of Nature, if you would taste her beauth^s, even on 
canvas, with i)erfect relish and childish self - abandonment. 
How 1 loved and blessed those ])ainters ! how I thanked (Ires- 
wick for every ti*ansparent shade-clieqiiered pool ; Fielding, for 
every rain-clad down; (k)o)>er, for every knot of quiet cattle 
beneath the cool gray willows ; Staid’udd, for every sjiowy peak, 
and sheet of foam-fringed sappliire- each and eveuy one of them 
a leaf out of the magic; book which else was ev er closed to me. 
Again, T say, liow I loved and blest those painters ! On the 
other hand, 1 was not neglecting to read as well as to write 
poetry ; and, to speak first of the higliest, T know no book, 
always excepting Milton, which at once so quickem^d and 
exalted my poetical view of man and Ins history, as that great 
prose ivoem, the single epic of modern days, Thomas Carlyle’s 
‘French Revolution.’ Of the general effect which liis works 
had on me, 1 shall say nothing : it was the saine ai^ they have 
had, thank Cod, on thousands ()f my cLass anfl of every othea*. 
Hut that book above all first recalled me to tlie overwhelming 
and yet ennolding knowledge that there was such a thing as 
Duty ; first taught me to see in liistory not the mere farce- 
tragedy of man’s crimes and follies, but the dealings of a 
righteous Ruler of the universe, whose ways are in the grea,t 
deep, and wliorn the sins and errors, as well as the virtues and 
discoveries of man, must obey and justify. 

Then, in a happy day, T fell on Alfred Tennyson’s poetry, 
and found there, astonislied and delighted, the embodiment 
of thoughts about the eartli around me which 1 had con- 
cealed, because 1 fancied them peculiar to myself. Wliy is it 
that the latest poet has generally the greatest influence over 
the minds of the young? Surely not for the mere charm of 
nov^elty? The reason is that lie, living amid the same hopes, 
the same temptations, the same sphere of observation as they, 
gives utterance and outward form to the very questions which, 
vague and wordless, have been exercising their hearts. And 
what endeared Tennyson especially to me, the working man, 
was, as I afterwards discovered, the altogether democratic 
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tendency of his poems. True, all great poets are by their office 
democrats ; seers of man only as man ; singers of the joys, the 
sorrows, the aspirations common to all humanity ; but in Alfred 
Tennyson there is an element especially democratic, truly 
levelling ; not his political opinions, about which 1 know 
nothing, and care less, but his handling of the trivial everyday 
sights and sounds of nature. Brought up, as 1 undcj'stand, in 
a part of England which possesses not much of the picturesqu(% 
and nothing of that which the vulgar call sublime, he has learnt 
to see that in all nature, in tlie hedgerow and the sandbank, as 
well as in the alp peak and the ocean waste, is a world of ti*ue 
sublimity,— a minute infinite, an eve]* fertile gaiden of poetic 
images, the roots of wiiich ai*e in the unfathomal)le and the 
(‘ternal, as truly as any phenomenon which astonishes and awes 
the eye. The descriptions of the desolate pools and creeks 
where the dying swan floated, the hint of the silvery marsh 
mosses by ^Ja)'iana’s moat, came to me like revelations. I 
always knew there was something beautiful, wonderful, sublime, 
in those flowery dykes of Battei'sea Fields ; in the long gravelly 
sweeps of that lone tidal shore ; and here was a man who had 
put them into woi'ds for me ! Tliis is what I call democratic 
art — the revelation of the poetry wliich lies in common things. 
And surely all the age is tending in that direction : in Landseer 
and liis dogs- - in Fielding and liis downs, witli a host of noble 
fellow-artists — and in all authors who have really seized the 
nation’s mind, from Crabbe and Burns and Wordsworth to Hood 
and Dickens, the gi'cat tide sets ever onward, outward, towards 
that which is common to the many, not that which is exclusive 
to the fcw-»-towards the likeness of Him who causes His rain 
to fall on the just and the unjust, and His sun to shine on the 
evil and the good ; who knoweth the cattle upon a thousand 
hills, and all the beasts of the held are in His sight. 

Well — I must return to my story. And hei’e some one may 
ask me, ‘But did you not hnd this true spiritual democracy, 
this universal knowledge and sympathy, in Shakspeare above 
all other poets?’ It may be my shame to have to confess it ; 
but though I hnd it now, 1 did not then. T do not think, how- 
ever, my case is singular ; from what 1 can ascertain, there is, 
even with regularly educated minds, a period of life at which 
that great writer is not appreciated, just on account of his 
very greatness ; on account of the deep and large experience 
which the true understanding bf his plays requires— experience 
of man, of history, of art, and above all of tliose sorrows 
whereby, as Hezekiah says, and as I liave learnt almost too 
well— ‘whereby men live, and in all which is the life of the 
spirit.’ At seventeen, indeed, I had devoured Bhakspeaie, 
though merely for the food to my fancy vvdiich his plots and 
incidents supplied, for the gorgeous colouring of his scenery : 
but at the period of wliich I am now writing, I had exhausted 
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that source of mere pleasure ; I was craving for more explicit 
and dogmatic teaching than any which he seemed to supply ; 
and for tln-ee years, strange as it may appear, I hardly ever 
looked into his pages. ITncter what circumstances I afterwards 
recurred to his exhaustless treasures, my readers shall in due 
time be told. 

So I worked away manfully with such tools and stock as 
I possessed, and of course produced, at first, like all young 
writers, some sufficiently servile imitations of my favourite 
poets. 

‘ Ugh !’ said Handy, ‘wha wants mongrels atween Burns and 
Tennyson ? A glide stock baitli : but gin ye VI cross the breed 
ye maun unite the spirits, and no the manners, o’ the men. 
Why maun ilk a one the noo steal his neebor’s barnacles, Viefore 
he glints out o’ windows? Mak a style for yoursel, laddie; 
ye’re na mair Scots liind than ye are. Lincolnshire laird : sae 
gang yer ain gate and leave them to g.ang theirs ; and just mak 
a gran’, brode, simple, Saxon style for yoursel.’ 

‘But how can 1, till I know what sort of a style it ought 
to be?’ * 

‘ Oh ! but yon’s amazing like Tom »Sheridan’s answer to his 
father. “Tom,” says the auld man, “I’m thinking ye maun tak 
a wife.” — “ Verra weel, fatlier,” says the puir skellum ; “ and 
wha’s wife shall I tak ? ” Wha’s style shall I tak ? say all the 
callants the noo, Mak a style as ye would mak a wife, by 
marrying her a’ to yoursel ; and ye’ll nae mair ken what’s your 
style till it’s made, tlian yell ken what your wife’s like till she’s 
l)een mony a year by your ingle.’ 

‘My dear Mackaye,’ I said, ‘you have the most unmerciful 
way of raising difficulties, and then leaving poor fellows to lay 
tlie gliost for themselves.’ 

‘ Hech, then, I’m a’thegither a negative teacher, as they ca’ it 
in the new lallans. I’ll gang out o^ my gate to tell a man his 
kye are laired, but I’m no obligated thereby to pu’ them out 
for liim. .Mter a’, nae man is rid o’ a difficulty till he’s con- 
quered it single-handed for himsel : besides, I’m na poet, mair’s 
tlie gude hap for you.’ 

‘ W hy, then ? ’ 

‘ Och, och ! they’re puir, feckless, crabbit, unpractical bodies, 
they poets ; but if it’s your doom, ye maun dree it ; and I’m sair 
Meard ye ha’ gotten the disease 4 )’ genius, mair’s the pity, and 
maun write, I suppose, willy-nilly. Home folks’ bboels are that 
made o’ catgut, that they canna stir without chirruping and 
screeking.’ 

However, mstro percitus^ I wrote on ; and in about two years 
fuid a half had got together ‘ Hongs of the Highways ’ enough to 
fill a small octavo volume, the circumstances of whose birth 
shall be given hereafter. Whether I ever attained to anything 
like an original style, leaders must judge for themselves — the 
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readers of the same volume I mean, for I have inserted none of 
those poems in this my autobiograpliy ; first, because it seems 
too like puffing my own works ; and next, because I do not 
want to injure the as yet not over great sale of the same. But, 
if any one’s curiosity is so far excited that he wishes to s^what 
I have accomplished, the best advice which I can give him is, to 
go forth, and buy all the working men’s poetry which has ap- 
peared during the last twenty years, without mvour or excep- 
tion ; among which .he must needs, of course, find mine, and also, 
1 am liappy to say, a great deal which is much better and more 
instructive than mine. 


CHAPTER X 

• HOW FOLKS TUllN CHARTISTS 

Those wlio read my story only for amusement, I advise to skip 
this chapter. Those, on the other liand, who really wish to 
ascertain what working men actually do sutler — to see whether 
their political discontent has not its roots, not merely in fanci- 
ful ambition, but in misery and slavery most leal and agonising 
—tliose in whose eyes the accounts or a system, or lather bar- 
baric absence of all system, whicli involves starvation, naked- 
ness, prostitution, and long imprisonment in dungeons worse 
than tlie cells of the Inquisition, will be invested with something 
at least of tragic interest, may, 1 hope, think it worth their while 
to learn how the clothes whicli they wear are made, and listen 
to a few odcasional statistics, which, though they may seem to 
the wealthy mere lists of dull figures, are to the workmen sym- 
bols of terrible physical realities — of hunger, degradation, and 
despair.^ 

Well : one day our employer died. He had lieen one of the 
old sort of fashionable nest-end tailors in the fast decreasing 
honourable trade ; keeping a modest shop, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from a dwelling-house, except by his name on the 
window blinds. He paid good prices for work, though not as 
good, of course, as he nad given twenty years before, and prided 
himself upon having all his work done at home. His work- 
rooms, as I have said, were no elysiums ; but still, as good, alas ! 
as those of three tailors out o£ four. He was proud, luxurious, 
foppish ; but he was honest and kindly enough, and did many a 
generous thing by men who had been long in his employ. At 
all events, his journeymen could live on what he joaid them. 

^ Facts still worse than those which Mr. Locke’s story contains have 
been made public by the Morjdng Chronicle in a .series of noble letters on 
‘ Labour and the Poor ’ ; which we entreat all Christian people to ‘ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest.’ ‘That will bo better for them,’ as 
Mahomet, in sin^ilar cases, used to say. 
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But his son, succeeding to the business, determinwl, like 
Rehoboam of old, to go ahead with the times. Fired with tlie 
great spirit of the nineteenth century — at least with that one 
which is vulgarly considered its especial glory— he resolved to 
make%aste to be rich. His father had made money very slovyly 
of late ; while dozens, who had begun business long after him, 
had now retired to luxurious ease and suburban villas. Wliy 
should he remain in the minority? Why should lie not get rich 
as fast as he could ? W hy should he stick to the okl, slow-going, 
honourable trade ? Out of some four hundred and iifty West- 
(‘nd tailors, there were not one hundred left who were old- 
fashioned and stupid enough to go on kei'jiing down their own 
profits by hav ing all theii' work done at home and at first-hand. 
Kidiculous sca'uples ! Tim government knew none such. \V(u e 
not tlie army clotlies, tlie post-olliee (‘loth(‘s, the policenu'u’s 
clothes, furni.she-d by (contractors and swmatei’s, who liii'cd tlu^ 
wmrk at low jiriccs, and hct it out again to joui-neynien at still 
Jowmr oiKis? Wiiy should lie jiay his m(3n tw^o shillings wdiere 
tlie government jiaid tlumi one? AVere there not cheap liousi'cs 
even at the West-(UKl, wliich liad saved seveial thousands ayccai* 
meiely by reducing their workmen’s w^ages ? And if tlie work- 
men chose to tak(i lower wages, lie was not bound acrtmally to 
make them a jnesentof more than they asked for? Tlitcy would 
go to the cheapest market for anything iliey wanted, and so 
must he. Besides, wagt^s had leally lieon quite exorbitant. 
Half his men threw each of them as much money aw'ay in gin 
and l)e(U’ yea,rly, as would pay two workmen at cheap house. 
Why was he to be robbing hi.s family of comfo!‘ts*a) })ay for 
their extravagance? And charging his customers, too, unneces- 
sarily high prices - it was really rolibing tlie public 1 

Sucli, T sujipose, were .some of the arguments wliiidi 1 (kI to an 
official announc(nnent, one Saturday night, that our young em- 
ployer intended to enlarge liis establisliment, for the purpose 
of commencing busines.s in the ‘show-trade’; and tliat, emu- 
lous of Messrs. Aaron, Levi, and the rest of tliat class, mag- 
nificent alterations were to take place in the premises, to make 
room for which our workrooms were to be demolished, and tha.t 
for that reason — for of coiir.se it was only for that reason — all 
work would in future be given out, to be made up at the men’s 
own homes. 

Our* employer’s argunients, if they were such as I suppose, 
were reasonable enough according to the present code oi com- 
mercial nnvrality. But, strange to .say, tlie auditory, insensible 
to the delight with which the public would view the splendid 
architectural improvements— -wdth taste too gT'ovelling to appre- 
ciate the glories of plate-glass shop-fronts and brass scroll work 
— too selfisli to rejoice, for its own sake^ in the beauty of ara- 
l>esques and chandeliers, which, though tliey never might behold, 
the astonished public would- -with souls too niggardly to leap for 
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joy at the thought that gents Vould henceforth buy the regis- 
tered guanaco vest, and the patent elastic omni-seasonum 
paletot lialf-a-crown cheaper than ever — or that needy noble- 
men would pay three-pound -ten instead of live pounds for their 
footmen's livei-ies — received the news, clod-liearted a# they 
were, in sullen silence, and actually, when they got into the 
street, broke out into murmui-s, perhaps into execrations. 

‘Silence ! ' said (Irossthwaite ; ‘walls }wi\e ears. Come down 
to the nearest house of call, and talk it out like men, instead 
of giaimbling in the street like tish-fags.’ 

So down we went. ( !rossthwaite, taking my arm, strode on 
in moody silence' once muttering to himself, bittei'ly - 

‘Oh, yes ; all right and natural ! What can the little shaiks 
do but follow the big ones?’ 

, We took a room, and Ch’ossthwaite coolly saw us /ill in ; <'ind 
k.^'king tlie door, stood witli his back against it. 

‘Now then, mind, ‘'One and all, ’ as the Coi iiishmen say, and 
no preaching. Tf any man is scoundrel enough to carry talcs, 

‘ Do wliat ?’ asked Jemmy 1 )ownes, who liad settled himself 
on til e table, with a ])ipe and a pot of ]K)rter. ‘You arn’t the 
king of tlu^ (•anuib.il Islands, as 1 know of, to cut a cove’s head 
oir?’ 

'No ; but if a poor man's prayer can bring Cod’s curse down 
upon a traitor s head — it may stay on his i‘a,scally shoulders till 
it rot.s.’ 

‘ If ifs and ans weT(‘- ])ots and ])ans. Look at Shechem Isaacs, 
that sold pc;nkni\'cs in the st-reeis six months ago, now a-riding 
in liis own cariiage, all along of tinaiing sweater. If Cod’s 
curse is lik(‘, thai —l’ll be hap])y to take any man’s shai-e 
of it.’ 

S(3me new idea seemed twinkling in the fellow’s cunning 
bloated face as he spoke. I, and otliers also, shuddered at Ids 
words ; l)ut we all forgot them a moment afterwards, as Cross- 
thwait(^ began to speak. 

‘We were all bound to expect tins. Every working tailor 
must come to this at last, on the i)reseiit system ; anti we are 
only lucky in liaving been spared so long. You all know where 
this will end — in the same misery as fifteen thousand out of 
twenty thou, sand of our class are enduring now. We shall 
become the slaves, often the bodily prisoners, of Jews, ndddhv 
inen, and sweaters, who draw tlieir livelihood out of our starva- 
tion. We shall have to fac^e, as the rest have, ever decreasing 
l)tices of labour, ever increasing profits made out of that labour by 
tlie contractors who will employ us — arbitrary fines, inflicted at 
the caprice of liireli rigs— -the competition of women, and children, 
and starving Irisli — our hours of work will increase one-third, 
our actual *^ay decrease to less than one-half ; and in all this 
we shall have no hope, no chance of improvement in wages, 
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but ever more penury, slavery, misery, as we are pressed on by 
those who are sucked by fifties — almost by hundreds — yearly, 
out of the honourable trade in which we were brought up, into 
the infernal system of contraifet work, which is devouring our 
trade and many others, body and soul. Oiir wives will be 
forced to sit up night and day to help us —our children must 
labour Jrom the cradle without chance of going to school, 
hardly of bi'eathing the fresh air of heaven, — our boys, as they 
grow up, must turn beggars or paupers— our daughters, as 
thousands do, must eke out their miserable earnings by prosti- 
tution. And after all, a whole family will not gain what one of 
us had been doing, jis yet, single-lianded. You know there will 
be no hope for us. There is no use appealing to government or 
parliament. I don’t want to talk politics here. I shall keep 
them for another place. But you can recollect as well as I can, 
when a deputation of us went up to a member of parliament — 
one that was reputed a philosopher, and a political economist, 
and a liberal — and set before him the ever-increasing penury and 
misery of our trade, and of those connected with it ; you recol- 
lect bis answer— that, however glad he would be to fielp us, it 
was impossible — he could not alter the laws of nature — that 
wages were regulated by the amount of competition among the 
men tliemselves, and that it was no business of government, or 
any one else, to interfere in contracts between the employer and 
employed, that tliose things regulated themselves by the laws of 
imlitical economy, which it was madness and suicicle to oppose. 
He may have been a wise man. I only know that he was a rich 
one. Every one speaks well of the bridge which carries him 
over. Every one fancies the laws which fill his pockets to be 
God’s laws. But 1 say this, Tf neither government nor members 
of parliament can help us, we must help ourselves. Help your- 
selves, and heaven will help you. Combination among ourselves 
is the only chance. One thing we can do— sit stiTl.’ 

‘ And starve ! ’ said some one. 

‘Yes, and starve ! Bettcu* starve than sin. I say, it is a sin 
to give in to tliis system. It is a sin to add our weight to the 
crowd of artisans who are now choking and stranding each 
other to death, as the prisoners did in the black hole of Calcutta. 
Let those who will turn beasts of prey, and feed upon their 
fellows ; but let us at least keep ourselves pure. It may be the 
law of political civilisation, the law of nature, that the rich 
should eat up the poor, and the poor eat up each other. Then I 
here rise up and curse that law, that civilisation, that nature. 
Either I will destroy them, or they shall destroy me. As a slavfe, 
as an increased burden on my fellow-sufferers, I will not live. 
So help me God ! I will take no work home to my house ; and 
I call upon every one here to combine, and to .sign a protest to 
that effect.’ 

‘Wliat’s the use of ^that, my good Mr, CrosstnwaiDe f ’ 
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interrupted some one, querulously. ‘Don't you know what 
came or the strike a few years ago, when this piecework and 
sweating first came in ? The masters made fine promises, and 
never kept ^em ; and the men who stood out hacf their places 
filled up with poor devils who were glad enough to take the 
work at any price — just as ours will be. There’s no use kicking 
against the pricks. All tlie rest have come to it, and so must 
we. We must live somehow, and half a loaf is better than no 
bread * and even that half loaf will go into other men’s mouths, 
if we don’t snap at it at once. Besides, we can’t force others to 
strike. We may strike and starve ourselves, but what’s tlie use 
of a dozen striking out of 20,000 ? ’ 

‘ Will you sign the protest, gentlemen, or not ? ’ asked Cross- 
tliwaite, in a determined voice. 

Some half-dozen said they would if the others wnuld. 

‘And the others won’t. Well, after all, one man must take 
the responsibility, and I am that man. I will sign tlie protest 
by myself. 1 will sweep a crossing— I will turn cress-gatherer*, 
rag-picker ; I will starve piecemeal, and see my wire ^arve 
with me ; but do the wrong thing I will not ! The Cause wants 
martvrs. If I must be one, f must.' 

All this while my mind had been undergoing a str ange pejj- 
tui’bation. The notion of escaping that infernal workroom, aiid 
the company I met there — of taking my wor’k home, and there- 
by, as I hoped, gaining more. time for study, at least, having 
my books on the spot ready at every odd moment— was most 
enticing. I had hailed the proposed change as a Vficssing to me, 
till I heard Crossthwaite’s arguments — not tliat I had not 
known the" facts before ; but it had never sti*uck me till then 
that it was a real sin against my class to make myself a party 
in the system by vthich they were allowing themselves (under 
temptation enough, Grod knows) to l)e enslaved. But now I 
looked with horror on the gulf of penury before me, into the 
vortex of which not oirly I, but my whole trade, seemed 
irresistibly sucked. I thought, with shame and remorse, of the 
few shillings which I liad earned at various times by taking 
piecework home, to buy my candles for study. I whispered my 
doubts to Crossthwaite, as he sat, pale and determined, watch- 
ing the excited and querulous discussions among the other 
workmen. 

‘ What ? So you expect to have time to read ? Study after 
sixteen hours a day stitching ? Study, when you caimot earn 
money enough to keep you irom wasting and shrinking away 
day b;^ day? Study, with your heart full of shame and in- 
dignation, fresh from daily insult and injustice ? Study, with 
the black cloud of despair and penury in front of you ? Little 
time, or heart, or strength, will you have to study, when you 
are makiiig the same coats you make now, at half the 
nrice.' 

G A. L. 
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I put my name down bcneatli Crosstliwaiie’s, on the paper 
\vhicli he handed me, and went out witli Jiini. 

‘iVy/ he muttered to himself, ‘be slaves — what you are 
Avorthy to be, that you will be ! You dare not combine — you 
dare not starve — you dare not die— and theiefoi’c you dare not 
be fn^e ! Oh ! for six hundred men like Barbaroux’s Marseillois 
— “ who knew liow to die ’’ ! ’ 

‘Surely, (h'osstliwaite, if matters were properly rex)resented 
to the government, they Avould not, for their own existencti’ 
sak(i, to 2 )ut conscience out of the (piestitm, allow sucli a system 
to continue growing.’ 

‘(lovernment government? You a tailor, and not know 
that government are the ypiy autliors of this system? Not to 
knoAv that tiny first set the example, by getting the army and 
navy clothes m;ule ])y contractors, and taking tlui lowest 
tender's? Not to know that the j)olice clothes, the imstmon’s 
clothes, the convicts’ clothes, are all contra-ctetl for on the 
same infermil ])lan, by sweaters, and sweaters’ sweatei’s, and 
sw(;aters’ sw'eaters’ sweat(‘.rs, till government Avork is just tln^ 
very last, lowest resource to which a poor starvtnl-out wret(;h 
betakes liimself to keep body and soul together*? Why, the 
gover'nment prices, in almost every deirar-tment, are half, and 
h^ss than half, the a cry lowest living x)i‘ice. 1 tidl you, the 
caivless iniquity of gover-nment about these things will come 
out some day. It will be known, tlie whole abomination, and 
future gener*ations will class it with the tyrannies of the Koman 
emperor’s and the Norman })arons. Why, it’s a fact, that the 
colonels of the regiments — noblemen, most of them— maki^ their’ 
own vile i)rotit out of us tailors— out of the x>au])ei’ism of tiro 
men, the slavery of the children, the prostitution of the Avonnm. 
’Pliey get so much a uniform allowed them by government to 
(;lot lte the men with ; and then— them, they let out the jobs to 
f lur contr-actors at less than half what government give them, 
ai\d jrocket the diflei’cnce. And then you talk of ax3i)ealing to 
government.’ 

‘ Upon my Avorxl,’ I said, bitterly, ‘avo tailors seem to owe the 
ai’my a double grudge. They not only keex3 under other 
artisans, but they help to star’ve us lir-st, and then shoot us, if 
we complain too loudly.’ 

• ‘Oh, ho! your blood’s getting up, is it? Then you’re in 
th(i liuniour to be told wliat you iiave l)een liankering to know 
so long — wher’O Mackaye and I go at night. We’ll strike 
while the iron’s hot, and go down to the (Jhartist meeting 
at ’ 

‘Pardon m(3, my dvAir fellow,’ I said. ‘I cannot bear the 
thought of being mixed up in conspiracy — joerhaps, in revolt 
and bloodshed. Not that I am afraid. Heaven knows I am 
not. But 1 am too much harassed, miserable, already. I see 
too much wretchedness around me, to lend my aid in increasing 
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tlie sum of suffering, by a single atom, among ricfi and poor, 
even by rigliteous vengeance/ 

‘Conspiracy'? Bloodshed'? Wliat has that to do with the 
Ciiai’terf Tt suits the venal Mammonite press well enough to 
jumble them together, and cry “Murder, rape, and robbery,” 
whenever the six ])oints arc mentioned ; but they know, and 
any man of common sense ouglit to know, that the Charter is 
just as much an 0 })en political question as the Pieform Bill, and 
ten times as mucli as Magna (Charter was, when it got passed. 
What have the six points, right or wrong, to do with the question 
whether they can be obtained by moral force, and the pressure 
of opinion alone, or require what we call ulterior measures to 
get them carried '? (k)nje along ! ’ 

So with him I went tiiat night. 

‘Well, Alton! where was tlio treason and murder? Your 
nos(‘> must have been a sharp one, to smell out any there. Did 
you liear anything that astonished youi* weak mind so very 
exceedingly, after all ? ’ 

‘The only thing that did astonish me was to hear men of my 
own class — and lower still, perliaps some of them — speak with 
such fluency and eloquence. Such a fund of information — such 
cixcellent English - wliere did they get it ail '? ’ 

‘From tlie God who knows nothing about ranks. They’re 
the unknown great— the unaccredited heroes, as Master Thomas 
Carlyle would say — whom the flunkeys aloft have not acknow- 
ledged yet — though they’ll be forced to, some day, with a 
vengeance.. A]*e you convinced, once for all ?’ 

‘ 1 r*eally do not understand political questions, Crossthwaite.’ 

‘Does it want so very much wisdom to understand the rights 
and the wrongs of all that? Are the people I'epresented ? Are 
you represented ? Do you feel like a man that’s got any one 
to figlit your battle in parliament, my young friend, eh ? ’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know ’ 

‘Why, wliat in the name of common sense — wliat interest oi* 
feeling of yours or mine, or any man’s you ever spoke to, except 

the shopkeeper, do Alderman A or Lord C D r^re- 

sent? They represent property —and we have none. They 
represent rank— we have none. Vested intei'ests — we have 
none. Large (;a pi tals— those are just what crush us. Irre- 
sponsibility of employers, slavery of the employed, competition 
among mastei’s, competition among workmen, that is the^ 
system they represent — they preach it, they glory in it. — WhyJ 
it is the very ogre that is eating us all up. They are chosen hf 
the few, they represent the few, and they make laws for/ tlie 
many — and yet you don’t know whether or not the people are 
represented 1 ’ 

We were passing by the door of the Victoria Theatre ; it was 
just half-price time — and the beggary and rascality of London 
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were pouring in to their low amusement, from the neighbouring 
gin palaces and thieves’ cellars. A herd of ragged boys, vomit- 
ing forth slang, filth, and blaspliemy, pushed jmst us, compelling 
us to take good care of our pockets. 

‘Look there! look at the amusements, the training, the 
civilisation, which the government j)ermits to the children of 
the people ! — These licenscid pits of dai’kness, traps of tempta- 
tion, profligacy, and ruin, triumphantly yawning night after 
night — and tlien tell me that the people who see their children 
thus kidnapped into hell are represented by a government who 
licenses such things ! ’ 

‘Would a change in the franchise cure that?’ 

‘Household suflrage mightn’t— but give us the Charter, and 
weTl see about it ! Give us the Cdiartei-, and we’ll send work- 
men into pai*] lament tliat shall* soon find out vvJiether something 
better can’t lie put in the way of the ten thousand boys and 
girls in London who live by theft and prostitution, than the 
tender mercies of the Victoria — a pretty name 1 They say -the 
Queen’s a good woman— and T don’t doubt it. 1 wonder often 
it she knows wliat hci* precious namesake here is like.’ 

‘ But really, I cannot see how a mere cliange in representation 
can cure sucli tilings as that.’ 

‘Why, didn’t they tell us, before the Reform Bill, that ex- 
tension of the suffrage was to cure everything? Ana how can 
you have too much of a good tiling? We’ve only taken them 
at their word, we Chartists. Haven’t all politicians been 
preaching for years that England’s national greatness was all 
owing to her political institutions — to Magna Charia, and the 
Bill of lliglAs, and representative parliaments, and all that ? It 
was but the other day I got hold of some Tory paper, that 
talked about the English constitution, and the balance of queen, 
lords, and commons, as the “ Talismanio Palladium ” of the 
country. ’Gad, we’ll see if a move onward in the same line 
won’t better tlie matter. If tlic balance of classes is such a 
blessed thing, the sooner we get the balance equal, the better ; 
for it’s rather lopsided just now, no one can deny. 8o, repre- 
sentative institutions are the talismanic palladium of tlie nation, 
are they ? The palladium of the classes that have them, I dare- 
say ; and that’s tlie very best reason why the classes that 
haven’t got ’em should look out for the same palladium for 
themselves. What’s sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose, 
isn’t it? We’ll try — we’ll see whether the talisman they talk 
of has lost its power all of a sudden since ’32 — whether we can't 
rub the magic ring a little for ourselves and call up genii to help 
us out of the mire, as the shopkeepers and the genHemen have 
done.’ 

From that night I was a Chartist, heart and soul — and so 
were a million and a half more of the best artisans in England 
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— at least, I had no leason to be asliamed of my company. 
Yes ' I too, like Crosstlmaite, took the upper classes at their 
word ; bowed down to the idol of political institutions, and 
jnnned my liopes of salvation on ‘the possession of one ten- 
thousandth part of a talker in the national palaver.’ True, I 
desired tlie Charter, at first (as 1 do, indeed, at this moment), as 
a means to gioi’ious ends — not only because it would give a 
cliance of elevation, a free sphere of action, to lowly worth and 
talent ; but because it was the path to reforms - social, legal, 
sanatory, educational -to which the veriest Tory— certainly not 
the great and good Lord Ashley ~ would not object. But soon, 
with me, and I am afraid with many, many more, the means 
became, by the frailty of jioor human nature, an end, an idol in 
itself. T had so made up my mind that it was the only method 
of getting wliat 1 wanted, that T neglected, alas ! but too often, 
fo try the methods which lay already by me. ‘Tf we had but 
the Charter’ — was the excuse for a thousand lazinesses, pro- 
crastinations. ‘If we had but the Charter’ — 1 should be good, 
and free, and happy. Fool that 1 was ! It was within, rather 
than without, that I ]\eeded reform. 

And so I began to look on man (and too many of us, T am 
afraid, ai’e doing so) as the creature and puppet of circunn 
stances— of the particular outward systein, social or political, 
in which he happens to find himself. An abominable heresy, 
no doubt; but, somehow, it appears to me just the same as 
Benthamites, and economists, a,nd high-churclmien, too, for tliat 
matter, have been preaching for the last twenty year's with great 
applause frpin their respective parties. One set informs the 
world that it is to be regenei'ated by cheap bi'ead, free trade, and 
that peculiar form of the ‘freedom of inclustry ’ which, in plain 
language, signifies ‘the despotism of capital’; and which, what- 
ever it means, is mei'ely some outward system, circumstance, 
or* ‘ dodge ’ abotet man, and not in him. Another party’s nostrum 
is niore churches, moi'e schools, more clergymen — excellent 
things in their way — better even than cheap bread, or free 
trade, provided only that they are excellent — that the churches, 
schools, clergymen, are good ones. But the party of whom I 
am speaking seem to us workmen to consider the quality quite 
a secondary consideration, compared with the quantity. They 
expect the world to be regenerated, not by becoming more a 
Church — none would gladlier help them in bringing that about 
than the Chartists themselves, paradoxical as it may seem — but 
by being dosed somewhat more with a certain ‘ Church system,’ 
circumstance, or ‘dodge.’ For my part, 1 seem to liave learnt 
that the onlv thing to regenerate the world is not more of any 
system, good or bad, but simply i^jjore of the Spirit of God. 

About the supposed omnipotence of the Charter, I have 
found out my mistake. I believe no more in ‘ IVl orison’s-Pill- 
remedies,’ as Thomas Carlyle calls them. Talismans are worth- 
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less. The a^>*e of spirit-compelling spells, Avlietlier of parcliment 
or carbuncle, is i)ast — if, indeed, it ever existed. The Charter 
will no more make men good, tlian political economy, oi* tlie 
observance of t\\e Church Ca\ei\dar — a fact which we working 
men, I really l)elieve, have, under the pressure of wholesome 
defeat and God-sent affliction, found out sooner than our mor’e 
‘enlightened’ fellow -idolatei's. Ilut at tliat time, as I lia^c 
confessed already, we took our betters /it their word, and 
believed in Moi ison’s Pills. Cnly, as we looked at the world 
from among a class of facts somewhat dillbvent fi’om theirs, we 
diliered from tlicm pr-oportiomibly as to our notions of the 
pi-oper ingredients in tlie said l^ill. 

But what bocjime of our protest? 

It was received - and disregarded. As for turning us oR, we 
had, de facto, like Coriolanus, h/inished the liomans, turned our 
master off. All tlie other liands, some forty in number, sub- 
mitted ;ind took the yoke upon them, and went down into the 
Jiouse of bondage, knowing wliither they wtuit. Eveiy man of 
them is now a beggar, comp/ired witli what lie was tlion. Many 
are dead in the prime of life of consumjition, b/id food and 
lodging, and the peculiar dise.ases of our trade. Some liave not 
been heard of lately — we fancy them imprisoned in some 
sweaters’ dens — but thereby hangs a tale, whereof more here- 
after. 

But it was singular, tli/it every one of the six wlio had merely 
professed their conditiomil readiness to sign the pr*otest, were 
coiitumeliously discharged the next day, witliout any reason 
being assigned. It was evident that there liad been a traitor 
at the meeting; and every one sus])ected Jemmy Downes, 
especially .as he fell into tlie new Ksystem with suspiciously 
strange alacrity. But it w;is as impossible to ]irove tlie offence 
against liim, as to puiiisli him for it. Of that wretched m.an, 
too, and his subsequent career, I shall have somewhat to say 
hereafter. Verily, there is a God who judgetli the earth ! 

But now behold me and my now intim.ate and beloved friend, 
Crossthwaite, with nothing to do— a gentleman -like occupation ; 
but, unfortunately, in our cla.ss, involving starvation. Wli/it 
was to Vie done ? Wo. applied for work at several ‘honourable 
khops ’ ; but /it all we I'eceived the same .answer. Their tr.ade 
was decreasing — tlie public ran daily more and more to the 
cheap sliow-shops — and they tliemselves were forced, in order 
to compete with tliese latter, to put more and more of their 
‘work out .at contract prices. Faedis descensus Ave/rni! Having 
once been hustled out of tlie serried crowd of competing work- 
men, it was impossible to force our way in again. Bo, a week 
‘or ten days past, our little stdbks of money were exhausted. I 
was down-hearted at once; but Crossthwaite bore up gaily 
enough. 
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‘ Katie and I can pick a crust togetlier without snarling over 
it. And, thank (rod, I have no children^ and ncv^r intend to 
have, if I can keep true to myself, till tlie good times come.^ 

‘ C)h ! Crossthwaite, are not children a blessing 'I ’ 

‘'Would they be a blessing to me lunv No, my lad. Let 
those bring slaves into iJie world who will ! 1 will never beget 

cliildren to swell the numbers of those wdio ar e ti*ani])ling each 
other down in the struggle for daily bread, to minister in ever- 
deepening poverty and misery to tlie rich man’s luxury — perba])s 
his lust. 

‘Tlien you believe in tlie jMaltliusian do(;trines 'r 

‘Ibelieva^ them to be /in infernal ]i(^, Alton Locke ; tliougli 
good and wise j)eople like Miss Martineau may sometimes l^e 
deluded into preaching IIhuu. 1 believe there’s room on Englisli 
soil for twice the number tliere is now ; and when we get the 
Charter well prove it ; we 11 show that Cod meant li\ ing 
human lieads and hands to be blessings and not curses, tools 
and not burdens, llut in such times as these, let those wlio 
have wives be as though they had none - as St. IMul said, when 
he told his people under the Homan Emireror to bo above beget- 
ting slaves and martyrs. A man of the people should keep 
himself as free from encumbrances as (‘an just now. Tie will 
find it all the more easy to dare and suHer for the peo])le, wiien 
their turn ccmies ’ 

And he set his teeth firmly, almost savagely. 

‘ I think I can earn a few shillings, now and then, by waiting 
for a paper T know of. Tf that won’t do, 1 must take up agitat- 
ing for a trade, and live by spouting, as ma,ny a Tory member 
as well as lladical ones do. A man may do wor se, for he may 
do nothing. At all ev(uits, my only chance now is to helj) on 
f he Cliarter ; for tli^ sooner it comes the better for me. And if 
1 die — why, the little woman won’t be long in coming after nui, 
1 know that well ; and there’s a tougii business got well over 
for both of us ! ’ 

‘Hecli,’ said Sandy, 

‘ To every luaii 
Death coiiie.s hut oiie.e a life 

as my countryman. Mi*. Macaulay, says, in thae gran’ Homan 
ballants o’ his. Hut for ye, Alton, laddi«, ye’r(^ owi‘e young to 
start oft in the Peoirle’s Church Meelitant, sae just bide wi’ me, 
and the barrel o’ meal in the corner there winna waste, nae mail* 
than it did wi’ the widow o’ ZareptJia ; a tale which coincides 
sae weel wi’ the everlasting righteousness, that I’m at times no 
inclined to consider it a’thegither mythical.’ 

But I, with thankfulness which vented itself through my 
eyes, finding my lips alone too luirrow for it, i-efused to eat the 
brea.d of idleness. 

‘Aweel, then, ye’ll just mind the shop, and dust tne books 
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whiles ; I’m getting auld and stiff, and ha’ need o’ help i’ the 
business.’ 

‘ No,’ I said ; ‘ you say so out of kindness ; but if you can 
afford no greater comforts than these, you cannot afford to keep 
me in addition to yourself.’ 

‘ Hech, then ! How do ye ken that the auld Scot eats a’ he 
makes ? I was na born the spending side o’ Tweed, iny man. 
but gin ve daur, why dinna ye pack up your duds, and yer 
poems wi’ them, and gang till your cousin i’ the university ? 
he’ll surely put you in the way o publishing them. He’s bound 
to it by blucle ; and tlieivs na sliame in asking him to iielp you 
towards reaping the fruits o’ yer ain labours. A few punds on 
a bond for repayment when the addition was sauld, noo, — I’d 
do that for rnysel ; but I’m thinking ye’d better t]*y to get a 
list o’ subscribers. Dinna mind your independence ; it’s but 
spoiling tlie Egyptians, ye ken, and the bit ballants will be 
their money’s worth, I’ll warrant, and tell them a wheen 
facts they’re no that weel acquentit wi’. Hech ? Johnnie, my 
Chartist ? ’ 

‘ Why not go to my uncle ? ’ 

^ Puir sugar-and-spice-sclling bailie liody ! is there aught in 
his ledger about poetry, and tlie incommensurfible value o’ the 
products o’ genius ? Gang till the young scholar ; he’s a canny 
one, too, ana he’ll ken it to be worth his while to fash himsel a 
wee anent it.’ 

So I packed up my little bundle, and lay awake all that night 
in a fever of expectati^lpabout the as yet unknown world of 
green tields and woods through which my road to Cambridge lay. 


CILAPTEIl XI 

‘the yakd where the gentlemen live’ 

I MAY be forgiven, surely, if I rim somewhat into detail about 
this my first visit to the country. 

I had, as I have said before, literally never been farther 
afield than Fulham or Battersea Rise. One Sunday evening, 
indeed, I h^d got as f§r as Wandsworth Common ; l3ut it was 
March, amJJ^to my extreme disappointment, the heath was not 
in flower. 

But, usually, my Sundays had been spent entirely in study ; 
which to me was rest, so worn out were both my body and my 
mind witli*the incessant drudgery of my trade, and the slender 
fare to which I restricted myself. Since I had lodged with 
Mackaye certainly my food had been better. I had not required 
to stint my appetite for money wherewith to buy candies, ink, 
and pent. My wages, too, had increased with my years, and 
altogether I found myself .gaining iii strength, though I had no 
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notion how much I possessed till I set forth on this walk to 
Cambridge. 

It was a glorious morning at the end of May ; and when I 
escaped from the pall of smoke which hung* over the city, I 
found the sky a sheet of cloudless blue. How I watched for the 
ending of the rows of houses, which lined the road for miles — 
the great roots of London, running far out into the country, up 
which poured past me an endless stream of food and mer- 
chandise and human beings - the sap of^the huge metropolitan 
life-tree ! How each turn of the road opened a ficsh line of 
le-races or villas, till liope deferred made the heart sick, and 
country seemed— -like the place where tlie rainbow touches 
{.3 ground, or the El Dorado of Raleigh’s Guiana settler — 
Li Vays a little farther off! How between gaps in the houses, 
’ rlit and left, I caught Rintalising glimpses of green fields, 
from me by dull lines of high-spiked palings ! How I 
peeped through gates and over fences at trim lawns and 
gacaens, and longed to stay, and admii e, and speculate on the 
runne of the strange plants and gaudy flowers ; and then 
hurried on, always expecting to find something still finer ahead 
— something really worth stopping to look at — till the houses 
thickened again into a street, and 1 found myself, to my disap- 
pointment, in the midst of a town ! And then more villas and 
palings ; and then a village ; — when would they stop, those 
endless houses 

At last they did stop. Gradually tlie people whom I passed 
began to look more ana more I’ural, afti more toil-worn and ill- 
‘^ed. The houses ended, cattle-yards and fai-m-buildings ap- 
peared : and right and left, far away, spread the low rolling 
shf-et or green meadpws and cornfields. Oh, the joy ! The lawns 
with their high elms and firs, the green hedgerows, tlie delicate 
hue and scent of the fresh clover-fields, the steep clay banks 
where I stopped to pick nosegays of wild -flowers, and became 
again a child, — and then recollected iny mother, and a walk 
with her on the river bank towards the Red Hou^, — and hurried 
on again, but could not be unhappy, while my e> es ranged free, 
for the first time in my life, over the cliequered squares of culti- 
vation, over glittering brooks, and hills quivering in the green 
haze, while alx)ve hung the skylarks, pouring out their souls in 
melody. And then, as the sun grew hot, and the larks dropped 
one by one into the growing corn, the new delight of the blessed 
silence ! I listened to the stillness ; for noise had lieen my 
native element ; I had become in London quite unconscious of 
the ceaseless roar of the human sea, casting up mire#and dirt. 
And now, for the first time in my life, the crushing, confusing 
hubbub had flowed awayj and left my brain calm ana free. How 
I felt at that moment a capability of clear, bright meditation, 
which was as new to me, as I believe it would have been’to most 
Londoners in my position. I cannot help fancying that our un- 
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n&tural atmosphere of excitement^ I>hysical as well as morale is 
to blame for very much of the working man^s restlessness and 
Herceness, As it was, I felt that every step forward, every 
h^tJi of fresh air, gave me new life. 1 had gone fifteen miles 
before I rocol^t^ tliat, for the tirst time for many months I 
hmi not oonghecl since I rose. ^ 

down the broful, bright' imd, which seemed to 
btsickon ii*e lorwatxl into the unknown ex|>4in.ses of human life. 

IV world wi% dl Ufforc uh% wlaw to rhousr. 


and I MW it l^dh with iny eyes and my imagination, in th(^ 
temjxu* of 14 b\v broke h>o.se from si Jiool. My heart kept jjoli- 
tljiy. 1 loved and l>lessed the birds which llitted iwi.st me, and 
the cows whieh lay dreaming on the swai*d. I recolle<*t stopping 
with delight at a picturescpie (lesceiit into the n«id, to watch i 
nursery garden, full of roses of <nm-y shade, from brilliant yellow 
to darkest purple ; and as f nonchuH^i at the inmnnerabJ(i variety 
of beauties which man's art had (l(‘vel()})tal from a few ])oor and 
wild speAues, it schemed to me th(‘ most (kdightful life on eartii, 
to follow^ in such a place the ])rijna‘val trade of gardener Adam; 
to study the secrets of the llower- world, the laws of soil and 
climate ; to create mnv si)e(!ies, and gloat over tJie living fruit 
of oneAs own science and ])(n*scverance. And then 1 recollected 
the tailor s shop, and tlie C^iaider, and the starvation, and the 
oppression wdiicli 1 had left heliind, and ashamed of my own 
sellishness, went hurrying on again. 

At last I came to a wood - the first real wood that I had evei* 
seen ; not a mere i)arty of stately j)ark trees growing out of 
smooth turf, but a real wild copse. ; tangled bi’anchets and gray 
stems fallen across eacli other ; deep, ragged underwood of 
shrubs, and great ferns like princes’ feathers, and gay btnls of 
flowers, blue and junk and yellow, with bnttorliies flitting about 
them, and trailers that climlMxl and dangled from bough to 
bough— a poor, commonplace bit of copse, i daresay, in the 
wor ld’s eyes, but to me a fairy wilderness of beautiful forms, 
mysterious gleams and sliadows, teeming with manifold life. 
As I stood Wking wistfully over the gate, alternately at the 
inviting vista of the green-embroidered path, and then at the 
grim notice over my head, ‘All trespassers pi'osecuted,’ a young 
'man came up the ride, dressed in velveteen jacket and leatlier 
gaiters, sufflciently hedrabbled with mud. A fishing-rod and 
basket bespoke him some sort of destroyer, and I saw in a 
moment that he was ‘a gentleman.’ After all, there is such a 
thing as Itoking like a gentleman. There are men whose class 
no dirt or rags could hide, any more than they could Ulysses. 

1 have such men in plenty among workmen, too ; but, on 
the whjrle, The gentlemen — by whom I do not mean just now the 
rich — have the superiority in that point. But not, please God, 
for ever. Give us tlie same air, Water, exercise, education, good 
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society, and you will see whether this ‘ liaggarduess,’ this ‘ o^rse- 
ness,' etc. etc,, for the list is too long to sj)ecify, be an accident, 
or a property, of the man of the people. 

*May I go into your wood V asked 1 at a venture, curiosity 
conquering pride. 

‘Well ! what do you want there, iny good fellow 1 ’ 

‘To see wliat a wood is like — I never was in one in my life.’ 

‘ Humph ’ well— you may go in for that, and welcome. Never 
was in a wood in his life — poor devil !’ 

‘Thank you'’(iuoih I. And 1 slowly clambered over the 
gate. He put his hand carelessly on the top rail, vaulted over 
it like a deer, and then turned to stare at me. 

‘Hullo! 1 say — I forgot don’t go fai* in, or ramble up and 
down, or you’ll disturb the plieasants.’ 

I thanked him again for wliat license he had gi\en me— went 
in, and lay down liy tlie iiath side. 

Here, 1 supjiose, by tlie rules of modei-n art, a picturesque 
.description (>f the said wood should follow , but 1 am the most 
incompetent person in the world to wiiie it. And, indeed, the 
whole sctuie w'as so iioxel to me, that I had no time to analyse ; 
I ctmld (uily enjoy 1 recollect lying on my face and lingering 
o\er the (lelicately cut leaves of the weeds, /nul wondering 
whether the people who lived in the country thought them as 
wxmderful and beautiful as 1 did and then 1 recollected the 
thousands whom 1 had left behind, who, likenie, liad never seen 
the greem face of God’s earth ; and the answei* of the poor 
gamin in St. (bles’s, who, wlien he was asked what tlie country 
was, answered, //ard where the (jenifenien hve vdiew the (j go 
ont of towit' - signilicant that, and iiathetic ; then 1 wondered 
wliether the time would ever come when society would be far 
enough advanced to open to (‘ven such as lie a glim])se, if it 
wei’c only once a year, of the fi’esh, clean face of (bid’s earth ; - 
and then 1 became aware of a soft inystei’ious hum, above and 
around me, and turned on my back to look wlience it proceeded, 
and saw the leaves gold — green and transparent in the sunlight, 
(quivering against the deep heights of the empyrean blue ; and 
lianging in the sunbeams that pierced the foliage, a thousand 
insects, like specks of lire, that jioised themselves motionless on 
thrilling wings, and darted away, and returned to liang motion- 
less again ;--and I wondered what they ate, and whetlier they 
thou^it about anything, and whether they enjoyed the sun- 
light and then that brought back to me the times wlren I used 
to lie dreaming in my crib on summer mornings, and watched 
the tiies dancing reels between me and the ceilings and that 
again brouglit the thought of Susan and my mother ; and 1 
Iirayed for them — not sadly — T could not be sad Hmre and 
prayed that we miglit all meet again some day and Kve happily 
together ; perhaps in the country;, where I could write poems in 
peace ; ana then, by degrees, my sentences and thoughts grew 
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incoherent, and in hap{3y, stupid animal comfort, I faded away 
into a heavy sleep, which lasted an liour or more, till I was 
awakened by tJie efforts of certain enterprising great black and 
red ants, who were trying to found a small Algeria in my left 
ear. 

I rose and left the wood, and a j?ate or two on, stopped again 
to look at the same sportsman tishing in a clear silvei' brook. I 
could not lielp admiring with a sort of childish wonder the 
graceful ami practised aim with which lie directed Ids tiny bait, 
and called ux) mysterious dimxdes on the surbice, which in a 
moment increased to sidashings and strugglings of a great lish, 
comx)elled, as if by some invisible sx) 0 ll, to follow the point of 
the bending rod till he lay x^anting on tlie bank. 1 confess, in 
sxnie of all my class jjrejudiccs against ‘ game-X)reserving aristo- 
crats,’ I almost envied tlie man ; at least T seemed to undervstand 
a little of tlie universally attractive chai'ins whicli those same 
outwardly contemptible held sports possess; the fresli air, fresli 
heJds and cojises, fresh rimniiig hi'ooks, the exercise, the simple 
freedom, the excitement just sulhcient to keex) alive exi:)ectation 
and banish thought. — After all, his trout produced much the 
same mood in liim as my turii))ike-road did in me. And jperliaxis 
the man did not go hsliing or shooting every day. Tlie laws 
jirevented Jiim from shooting, at least, all the year round ; so 
sometimes there might be soinetliing in wliich ho made liimself 
of use. An lionest, jolly face too he liad — not without tliought 
and strength in it. ‘Well, it is a strange world,’ «aid I to my- 
self, ‘where those who can, need not; and those who cannot, 
must ! ’ 

Then lie came close to the gate, and I left it just in time to 
see a little gi’ouxi arrive at it —a woman of his own rank, young, 
pretty, and simiily dressed, Avith a little bOy, decked out as a, 
Highlander, on a shaggy Shetland pony, which his mother, as 1 
guessed lier to be, was leading. And then they all met, and the 
Tittle fellow held up a basket of provisions to liis father, who 
kissed him across the gate, and liung hisHireel of fish behind the 
saddle, and jjatted the mother’s shoulder, as she looked ux? lov- 
ingly and laughingly in his face. Altogether, a joyous, genial 
bit of— — Nature ? Y es, Nature. Bliall 1 grud‘ge simple hapi^iness 
to the few, because it is as yet, alas ! iraijossible for the many. 

And yet the wliole scene contrasted so x^ainfully with me— 
with my. xiast, my future, my dreams, my wrongs, that I could 
not look at it ; and Avitli a swelling heart I moved on — all the 
faster because I saw they were looking at me and talking of me, 
and the fair wife threw after me a wistful, i^itying glance, which 
I was afraid might develctp itself into some offer of food or 
money— a thing which I scorned and dreaded, because it involved 
the trouble of a refusal 

Then, as I walked on .once more, my heart smote me. If they 
had wished to be kind, Wby. had 1 grudged them the opportunity 
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of a good deed ? At all events, I might have asked their advice. 
In a natural and harmonious state, when society really means 
brotherhood, a man could go up to any stranger, to give and 
receive, if not succour, yet still experience and wisdom s and 
was 1 not bound to tell them what I knew ? was sure that they 
did not know ? Was I riot bound to preach the cause of my 
class wherever I went? Here were kindly people who, for 
aught I knew, would do right the moment they were told where 
it was wanted ; if there was an accursed artificial gulf between 
their class and mine, liad T any right to complain of it, as long 
as 1 helped to keep it up by my false pride and surly reserve ? 
No ! T would speak my mind henceforth — 1 would testify of 
what I saw and knew’^ of the wrongs, if not of the rights of the 
avlisan, before whomsoever I might come. Oh ! valiant con- 
dusion of lialf an hour’s self-toimenting sciaiples ! How I kept 
d, remains to be shown. 

I veally fear that I am getting somewdiat trivial and prolix ; 
but the?*e w as hardly aii incident in my two days’ tramp which 
did not give me some small fresh insiglit into the terra incognita 
of the country ; and there may be those among my readers, to 
whom it is not uninteresting to look, for once, at ev^en the 
smallest objects with a cockney workman’s eyes. 

AVcll, T trudged on — /iiid the shadows lengtliened, and I grew^' 
footsore and tir’ed ; but every step was new, and w^on me for- 
ward wdtli fresh excitement for my curiosity. 

At one village I met a ci*owd of little, noisy, happy boys and 
girls pouring out of a smart new Gothic schoolhouse. 1 could 
not resist the temi^tation of snatching a glance through the open 
door. I saV on the walls maps, music, charts, and i)ictures. 
How I envied those little urchins ! A solemn, sturdy elder, in 
a white cravat, evidently the imrson of the parish, wuis x>atting 
children’s heads, taking down names, and laying down the law 
to a shrewd, prim young schoolmaster. 

Presently, as I went up the village, the clergyman strode past 
me, brandishing a thick- stick and humming a chant, and joined 
a motherly-looking wife, wlio, basket on arm, w^^ popping in 
and out of the cottages, looking alternately serioul ancf funny, 
cross and kindly — I suppose, according to the sayings and doings 
of the folks within. 

‘Come,’ I thought, ‘this looks like work at least.’ And as I 
went out of the ’\dllage, I accosted a labourer, w ho was trudging 
my way, fork on shoulder, and asked him if that was the parson 
and his wife % 

I was surprised at the difficulty with which I got into con- 
versation with the man; at "his stupidity, feigned or real, I 
could not tell which ; at the dogged, suspicious reserve with 
which he eyed me, and asked me whether I was ‘one of they 
parts ? ’ and whether I was a Londoner, and what I wanted on 
the tramp, and so on, before he seemed to think it safe to 
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answer a single question. He seemed, like almost every 
labourer I ever met, to have something on his mind ; to live in 
a state of perpetual fear and concealment. When, however, he 
found T was both a cockney and a passer-by, he began to grow 
more conimunic^ative, and told me, ‘Ees— that were the parson, 
sure enough.’ 

‘ And what soi't of a man was lie V 

‘Oh ! lie was a main kind man to the poor ; leastwise, in the 
matter of visiting ’em, and praying with ein, and getting ’em to 
put into clubs, and such like ; and his lady too. Kot tiiat there 
was any fault to lind with the man about money— but ’t wasn’t 
in be expended of liiin.’ 

‘ Why, was he not rich V 

‘Oh, rich enough to the likes of us. But his own titlies here 
arn’t more than a thirty pounds we hears tell ; and if he hadn’t 
sumniat of his own, he couldn’t do not nothing by tlie poor ; as 
it be, he ])ays for tiia.t ei'e school all to liis own pocket, next 
pai't. All the rest o’ the tithes goes to some great lord or other 
— they say he draws a matter of a thousand a year out of the 
parish, and not a foot ever lui sot- into it ; and that’s the way 
with a main lot o’ parishes, up and down.’ 

This was quite a new fact to me. ‘And wdiat sort of folks 
were tlie parsons all round ’ 

‘(.)h, some of all sorts, good and bad. Alrout six and half a 
dozen. Tliei e’s two or three nice young gentlemen come’d round 
luu’e now, but they’re all what’s-’em-a-call it? — some sort o’ 
papishes ; — leastwise, they has prayers in the church every day, 
and doesn’t preach the Gospel, no how, I hears by iny wife, and 
slie knows all about it, along of going to meeting. Then tliei'e’s 
one over there-away, as had to leave his living- die knows why. 
He got safe over seas. If he had been a poor man, he’d been in 
. . . gaol, safe enough, and soon enough. Then there’s two or 
tlu'co as goes a-lmnting — not as 1 sees no Irarm in that ; if a 
m;ui’s got plenty of money, he ought to enjoy himself, in course : 
but still he can’t be here and then', too, to once. Then there’s 
two or tliree as is bad in their liealths, or thinks themselves so 
— or else has livings summer’ else; and they lives summer’ or 
others, and has curates. Main busy chaps is tliey curates, 
always, and woiuhu'ful hands to preach ; but then, just as they 
gets a little knowing like at it, and folks gets to like ’em, and 
run to liear ’em, oil' they pops to suminat betten; and in course 
tliey’m right to do so ; and so \ve country-folks get nought but 
the young colts, afor e they’re broke, you see.’ 

‘ And what sort of a preacher was his parson ? ’ 

‘ Oh, he preached very good Gospel, not that he went very 
often himself, acause he couldn’t make out the meaning of it ; 
ho preaclned too high, like. But his wife said it was uncommon 
good Gos|)el ; and surely when lie come to visit a body, and 
talked jilaiu English, likej not sermon-ways, lie was a very 
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pleasant man to heer, and his lady uncommon kind to nurse 
folk. They sot up with me and my wife, they two did, two 
whole nights, when wo was in the fever, afore the officer could 
get us a nurse.’ 

‘ Well,’ said I, Hhere are some good parsons left.’ 

‘ Oh, yes ; there’s some very good ones — each one after his 
own way ; and there’d be more on ’em, if they did but know how 
bad we labourers was off. Why bless ye, T mind when they was 
very different. A riew parson is a mighty change for the better, 
inostwise, we finds. Wiy, when I w;is a boy, we never had no 
schooling. And now mine goes and learns singing and jobrafy, 
and ciphering, and sich like. Not that 1 sees no good in it. We 
Avas a sight better off in the old times, wlien tliere w(a‘en’t no 
schooling. Schooling ham’t made wages rise, nor preaching 
neither.’ 

‘ But surely,’ 1 said, Sail this religions knowledge ought to 
give you coinfort, evam if you are l)adly off.’ 

‘()h ! religion's all very well for them as has time foi* it ; and 
a very good thing— we ouglit all to mind our latter end. But i 
don’t see how a man can hear sermons with an empfy belly ; 
and there’s so much to fret a man, now, and he’s so cruel tired 
coming home o’ nights, he can’t nowise go to iiray a lot, as 
gentlefolks does.’ 

‘ But are you so ill off? ’ 

‘Oh ! he’d ht'id a good harvesting enough ; but then he owed 
all that for he’s rent ; *and he’s clul> money wasn’t paid uji, nor 
he’s sliop. And then, with he’s wages’ - (T forget the sum — 
under ten sjihillings) — ‘ how could a man kee]) his mouth full, 
Avhen he had five eliildren ! And then, folks is so unmarciful— 
I’ll just tell you wha^t they says to me, now, last time T was over 
at tJie board ’ 

And tlicreon be ivambled offi into a long jumble of medical- 
officers, and relieving -officers, and Fanner This, and Squire 
That, wliich indicated a mind as ill-educated as discontented. 
Tie cursed or ratJier grumbled at — for ho ha,d«iiot spirit, it 
seemed, to curse anytliing — the N(iw Poor Law ; because it ' ate 
up the poor, flesh and bone’ — bemoaned the ‘Old Law’ when 
‘ the Vestry was forced to give a man whatsomdever he a-xed for, 
and if they didn’t, lie’d go to the magistrates and make ’em, and 
so sure as a man got a fresh child, he went and got anotlier loaf 
alloAVcd him next vestry, like a Christian;’ — and so turned 
through a gate, and set to work forking up some weeds on a 
fallow, leaving me many new thoughts to digest. 

That night, I got to some town or other, and there found a 
night’s lodging, good enough for a walking traveller. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CAMBRIDGE 

When I started again next morning, I found myself so stiff and 
footsore, that I could hardly put one leg before the othet*, much 
less walk upright. I was really quite in despair, before ^the end 
of the first mile ; for I had no money to pay for a lift on the 
coach, and I knew, besides, that they would not be passing that 
way for several hours to come. 8o, with aching back and 
knees, I made shift to limp along, bent almost double, and 
ended by sitting down for a couple of hours, and looking about 
me, in a country which would have seemed dreary enough, I 
suppose, to any one but a freshly- liberated captive, such as I 
was. At last I got up and limped on, stiffer than ever from my 
rest, when a gig drove past me towards Cambridge, drawn by a 
stout cob, and driven by a tall, fat, jolly-looking farmer, who 
stared at me as he passed, went on, looked back, slackened his 
pace, looked back again, and at last came to a dead stop, and 
hailed me in a broad nasal dialect — 

‘Whor be ganging, then, boh?’ 

‘ To Cambridge.’ 

‘ Thew’st na git there that gate. Be’est thee honest man ? ’ 

‘I hope so,’ said I, somewliat indignajjtly. 

‘What’s trade?’ 

‘ A tailoi*,’ I said. 

‘Tailor! — guide us ! Tailor a-tranq)? Barn’t accoostomed 
to tramp, then ? ’ 

‘ I never was out of London before,’ said I, meekly — for I was 
too worn-out to be cross — lengthy and impertinent as this cross- 
examination seemed. 

‘Oi’ll gie thee lift ; dee yow joomp in. Gae on, powney ! 
Tailor, then ! Oh 1 ali ! tailor, saith he.’ 

1 obeyed most thankfully, and sat crouched together, looking 
up out of the coi’ner of my eyes at the huge tower of broadcloth 
by my side, and comparing the two red slioulders of mutton 
which held the reins with my own wasted, white, womanlike 
fingers. 

’ 1 found the old gentleman most inquisitive. He drew out of 
me all my story — questioned me about the way ‘ Lunnon folks ’ 
lived, and whether they got ony shooting or ‘pattening’ — 
whereby I found h« meant skating — and broke in, every now 
and then, with ejaculations of childish wonder, and clumsy sym- 
pathy, on my accounts oUjondon labour and London misery. 

‘Oh, father, father !~ I wonders they bears it. Us’n in the 
fens wouldn't stand that likes. They’d roit, and roit, and roit, 
and tak’ oot the dook-gunes to un-— -they would, as they did five- 
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and-twenty year agone. Never to goo ayond the liousen ! — 
never tq^o ayond the housen ! Kill me in a three months, that 
would — &r’, then 1 ’ 

‘Are you'a farmer V I asked, at last, thinking that my turn for 
questioning was come. 

‘ I bean’t vi|rmer ; I be yooman born. Never paid rent in moy 
life, nor never wool. I farms my own land, and my vathers 
avore me, this ever’ so mony hooncired year. I’ve got the swoord 
of ’em to home, and tlie helmet that they fut with into the wars, 
then when they chopped off the king’s head — what was the 
name of um ? ’ 

‘ Charles tlie First ? ’ 

‘ jEes — that’s the booy. We was Parliament side — true Britons 
all we was, down into the fens, and Oliver Cromwell, as dug 
Botsham lode, to the head of us. Yow coom down to Metholl, 
and I’ll shaw ye a country. I’ll shaw ’ee some’at like bullocks 
to call, and some’at like a held o’ beans — I wool, — none o’ this 
here darned ups and downs o’ hills ’ (though the country through 
which we dro-ve was flat enough, I should have thought, to 
please any one), ‘to shako a body’s victuals out of Ins inwards 
-all so flat as a barn’s floor, for vorty mile on end — there’s the 
country to live in! — and vour sons — or was vour on ’em 
—every one on ’em tifteen stone in liis shoes, to patten again’ 
any man from Whit’sea Mere to Denver Sluice, for twenty 
pounds o’ gold ; and there’s tlie money to lay down, and let the 
man as dare cover iK down with his money, and on wi’ his 
pattens, thirteen- inch runners, down the wind, again’ either a 
one o’ tne bairns ! ’ 

And he jingled in his pockets a heavy bag of gold, and 
winked, and chuckled, and then suddenly checking himself, re- 
peated in a sad, dubious tone, two or three times, ‘Vour on ’em 
there was — vour on ’em there was ; ’ and relieved his feelings by 
springing the pony into a canter till he came to a public- 
house, where he pulled u]^ called for a pot of hot ale, and 
insisted on treating me. 1 assured him that I never drank 
fermented liquors. 

‘Aw? Eh? How can yow do that then? Die o’ cowd i’ 
the fen, that gate, yow would. Love ye then 1 they as dinnot 
tak’ spirits down thor, tak’ their pennord o’ elevation, then — 
worn en-f oik especial.’ 

‘ What’s elevation ? ’ 

‘ Oh ! ho ! ho ! — yow goo into druggist’s shop o’ market-day, 
into Cambridge, and you’ll see the little boxes, doozens and 
doozens, a’ ready on the counter ; and never a ven -man’s wife 
goo by, but what calls in for her pennord o’ elevation, to last 
her out the week. Oh I ho ! ho I W^ll, it keeps women-folk 
quiet, it do ; and it’s mortal good agin ago pains.’ 

‘ But what is it ? ’ 

‘ Opium, bor’ alive, opium 1 ’ 

H 


A. L. 
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The old man insisted on driving me up to the gate of 

College, and there dropped me, after I had given him my 
address, entreating me to ‘ vind the haim, and ooom to zee him 
down to Metholl But dmnot goo ax for Farmer Porter — they’s 
all Porters there away ¥ow ax for Wooden-house Boh — that’s 
me, and if I bai nt to home, ax for Mucky Billy - that’s my 
brawther — we’re all gotten our names down to ven , and if he 
barn’t to home, yow ax foi Frog hall- that’s wlieie my sister do 
live and they’ll all veed ye, and lodge ye, tind welcome come 
We lx? all like one, doon in the \en , and do ye, do ye, Miid my 
bairn ’ ’ And he trundled on, down the nanow street 

I was soon directed, by various smart looking servants, to 
my cousin’s rooms and after .i few mistakes, and wandering 
up and down noble courts and cloisters, swarming with ga> 
young men, whose ]aunt) an and dress seemed strangely out ot 
keeping witli tire stern antique solemnity of the Gothic build 
mgs around, I esjned my cousins name over a door, and, 
uncertain how Ire might receive me, I ga^e a gentle, half 
apologetic knock, which was answeied h} a loud ‘(bme in’’ 
and T entered on a scene, even moie incongiuous than axiything 
r had seen outside 

^ If we can only keep xwiy from Jesus as far as tlie coinei, I 
don t care ’ 

‘If we dont run into that hist Trinity before the willows, I 
shall care with a vengeance ’ 

‘If we dont its a pity,’ said my cousin ‘AVadliim ran up 
by the side of that hrst Tiinity yesterday, and he said that they 
were as well gruelled as so m my posters, before they got to the 
stile ’ 

This unintelligible, and to my inexperienced eais,* irreverent 
conversation, pi occeded f i oin half a dozen powerful young men, 
in low crowned sailors’ hats and flannel tiousers, some m 
striped jerseys, some in shooting jackets, some smoking cigars, 
some beating up eggs m sherry , while my cousin, dressed like 
‘ a fancy waterman,’ sat on the back of a sofa, puffing away at a 
huge meerschaum 

‘ Alton > why, what wind on earth has blown you here ? ’ 

By the tone, the words seemed lather an inquiry as to what 
wind would be kind enough to blow me back again But he 
reco\ ered Ins self possession m a moment 

‘ Delighted to see you ’ Where’s your portmanteau ? Oh — 
left it at the Bull ' AlG I see Very well, we’ll send the gyp 
for it in a minute, and or der some luncheon We’re just going 
down to the boat-race Sorry I can’t stop, but we shall all he 
faned — not a moment to lose I’ll send you Ih luncheon as I go 
through the butteries , then, perhaps, you’d like to come down 
and see the race Ask the gyp to tell you the way Now, then, 
follow your noble captain, gentlemen — to glory and a supper,’ 
And he bustled out with his crew 
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While I was staring %bout the room, at the jumble of Greek 
books, boxing-gloves, and luscious prints of pretty women, a 
shrewd-faced, smart man entered, much better dressed than 
myself. 

‘ What would you like, sir ? Ox-tail soup, sir, gravy-soup, 
sir? Stilton cheese, sir, or Cheshire, sir ? ()ld Stilton, sir, just 
now.’ 

Fearing lest many words might betray my rank — and, 
strange to say, though I sliould not have been afraid of con- 
fessing myself an artisan before the ‘geiitlenien ’ who had just 
left tlie room, 1 was asluxmed to have my low estate discovered, 
and talked over with his compeers, by the flunkey who waited 
on them — [ answered, ‘Anything — i really don’t care,’ in as 
aristocratic and ofl-liand a tone as I could assume. 

‘ Porter or ale, sir ? ’ 

‘Water,’ without [a ‘thank you,’ I am ashamed to say, for 1 
was not at that time quite sure whether it was well-bred to lx* 
civil to servants. 

The man vanished, and reappcaicd vitU a sa\oury luncheon, 
silver folks, snowy napkins, smart plates- 1 felt leally quite a 
gentleman. 

He gave me full directions as to my ‘way to the boats, sir’ ; 
and I stai’ted out much refieshed ; passed through back streets, 
dingy, dirty, and profligate-looking enough ; out upon wide 
meadows, fringed with enormous elms ; across a ferry ; through 
a pleasant village, with its old gray church and spire; by the 
side of a sluggish river, alive with wherries. I had walked 
down some nine or so, and just as 1 heard a cannon, as 1 
thought, lire at some distance, and wondei ed at its meaning, 1 
came to a sudden bend of tlie river, with a church- towei 
hanging over the stieam on the ojrposite bank, a knot of tall 
poplars, weeping willows, rich lawns, sloping down to the 
water's side, gay with bonnets and shawls ; while, along the 
edge of the stream, light, gaudily -painted boats apparently 
waited for the race, —altogether the most brilliant and grace- 
ful group of scenery which I had beheld in my little travms. 1 
stopped to gaze ; and among the ladies on the lawn opposite, 
caugnt sight of a figure— my heart leapt into my mouth ! Was 
it she at last ? It was too far to distinguish features ; the dress 
was altogether different— but was it not she ? I saw her move 
across the lawn, and take the arm of a tall, venerable looking 
man ; and his dress was the same as that of the Dean, at th(‘ 
Dulwich Gallery— was it? was it not? To have fouBd her, and 
a river l>etweeri us ! It was ludicrously miserable— miserably 
ludicrous. Oh, that accursed river, which debarred me from 
certainty, from bliss ! 1 would have plunged across— but there 
were three objections— first, that I could not swini ; next, what 
could I do when 1 had crossed ? and thirdly, it might not be she 
after alL 
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And yet I was certain —instinctively certain — that it was 
she, the idol of ray imagination for years. Jf I could not see 
her features under that little white bonnet, I could imagine 
tlieni there ; tliey flashed up in ray nieinory as fresh as ever. 
Did she reineinljer ray features, as I did hersi Would she 
know me again? Had she e\er e\en thought of me, from that 
day to this? Fool’ But there T stoM, fascinated, gazing 
across the river, heedless of the racing-boats, and the crowd, 
and the roar that was I'ushing up to me at tlie rate of ton miles 
an hour, and in a moment raoie, had caught me, and swept me 
away with it, whether 1 would or nob, along the towing patli, 
by the side of the foremost boats 

And yet, after a few moments, I ceased to wonder either at 
the Cambridge passion for boat racing, or at the excitement of 
the spectators. ^ Jhmi smt qui inn! )/ Tt was a noble 

sport — a sight such as could only be seeai in England — soim‘ 
hundred of young men, vvho might, if the\ had chosen, have been 
lounging eheininat(dy about the sticets, sul))e(.ting tliemsehes 
voluntarily to that intense exertion, for the mere pleasure ot 
toil. The true English stull came out there ; 1 felt that, in spite* 
of all my prejudices the stutf which has held (hbraltar and 
conquered at Watei loo — which has created a Binnmgham and 
a Manchester, and colonised eveiy (]iiait(‘i of the globe that 
grim, earnest, stubborn energy, which, since the days of the old 
Bomans, the English possess alone of all the nations of the 
earth 1 Wris as ])roud of the galhint yOung fellows as if they 
had been my brothers — of th(‘ir courage and endurance (for one 
could see that it was no child’s jilay, from the p.ile faces, and 
panting lips), then strength and activity, so fierce* and yet so 
cultivated, smooth, haniLonious, as oar ke])t time with oar, and 
every back rose and fell in concert— .ind felt my soul stirred up 
to a sort of sweet madness, not inendy by the shouts and cheers 
of the mob arouiKl me, but by the loud fierce pulse of the row- 
locks, the swift whispering rush of the long snake like eight 
oars, the swirl and gurgle of the water in their wake, the grim, 
breetthless silence of the stiaining rowers. My blood boiled 
over, and fierce tears swelled into my eyes ; for I, too, was a 
man, and an Englishman ; and when I caught sight of my 
cousin, pulling stroke to the second boat in the long line, with 
set teeth and flashing eyes, the great muscles on his bare arms 
springing up into knots at every rapid stroke, I ran and shouted 
among the maddest and the foremost. 

But I ^on tired, and, footsore as I was, began to find my 
strength rail me. I tried to drop behind, but found it impos- 
sible in the press. At last, quite out of breath, T stopped ; and 
instantly received a heavy blow from behind, which threw me 
on my face ; and a fierce voice shouted in my ear, ‘ Confound 
you, sir ! don’t you know better than to do that ? ’ I looked up, 
and saw a man tw^ee as big al myself sprawling over me, head- 
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long down the bank, toward the r^er, whither I followed him, 
but alas ! not on my feet^ but rolling head over heels. On the 
very bi'ink he stuck his heels into the turf, and stoj)ped dead, 
amid a shout of, ‘ Well saved, Lynedale ! ’ I did not stop ; but 
rolled into some . two-feet water, amid the laugliter and shouts 
of the men. 

1 scrambled out, and limped on, shaking with wet and pain, 
till I was stopped by a crowd which lilled the towing-path. 
An eight-oar' lay under the bank, and the men on shore, were 
cheei'ing and praising those in the boat for having ‘ bumped,’ 
wlrich woi'd 1 ah'cady under-stood to mean, winning a race. 

Among them, close to me, was the tall man who had upset 
me ; and a very liandsorne, high-bi'ed looking man he was. I 
tided to sli]) l»y, but he i-ecognisr^d me instantly, and s])oke. 

‘1 ho})e L didn’t hurt you much, ileally, when I sijoke so 
sharply, 1 did not see that you wei-e not a gownsman ! ’ 

The speech, as J su])])ose now, was meant courteously enough. 
It indicated tliat though ha might allow hirriscdf liberties with 
men of his own class, he was too Avell bred to do so with me. 
J3ut in my anger 1 saw nothing but the woi'ds, ‘not a gowns- 
man.’ Why should he "see that I was not a gownsman? 
Decaiise I was shabbier-? (and my cloth(\s, over and above the 
ducking they ha,d had, w(U‘e shabby); or moi’e plebeian in 
appearance (whatsoever that may imvin)? or wanted something 
else, which the n^st had about them, arid T had not? Why 
should he know that. T was not a gownsman? I did not wish, 
of course, to be a gentleman, and an ai-istocr-at ; but T was 
nettled, nevertheless, at not being mistaken for one ; and an- 
swered, slulrply (uiough — 

‘ No matter whether 1 am hurt or’ not. It feerves me right 
for getting Jimong you ciu’sed ai-istoci'ats.’ 

‘ Box the cad’s ear's, Lor-d Lynedale,’ said a dir'ty fellow with 
a long pole — a cad himself, 1 should have thought. 

‘ Let him go home and ask his mammy to hang him out to 
dry,’ said another. 

The lord (for so I understood he was) looked at me with an 
air of surprise and ainusejuent, which may have been good- 
natured enough in him, but did not increase the good-nature 
in me. 

‘ Tut, tut, my good fellow. I really am ^'ery sorr-y for having 
upset you. Hei'e’s half-a-ci'own to cover* damages.’ 

‘Better give it me than a muff like that,’ quoth he of the 
long pole ; while T answered, surlily enough, tlu^ I wanted 
neither him nor Ids money, and burst through the crowd to- 
ward Cambridge. I was so shabby and plebeian, then, that 
pe(^le actually dare oliei' me money ! Intolerable ! 

The reader may say that I was in a very unwholesome and 
unreasonalde frame of ndnd. 

Bo I was. And so would h§ bave been in my place. 
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THE LOST IDOL FOUND 

On iiiy reiturn, I found my cousin already at home, in high 
spirits at liaving, as he informed me, ‘ bumped tlie first Trinity/ 
I excused myself for my dripping state, simply by saying that 
I had slipped into the riv^cr. To tell him the whole of the story, 
while the fancied insult still rankled fresh in me, was really too 
disagreeable both to my memory and my pride. 

Then came the question, ‘What had brought me to 0am- 
bridge 1 ’ T told him all, and he seemed honestly to sympathise 
with my misfortunes. 

‘Never mind; well make it all right somehow. Those 
poems of yours— you must let me have them and look over 
Uieui ; and T dai esay 1 shall j)ersuade the governor to do some- 
thing with them. After all, it’s no loss for you ; you couldn’t 
have got on tailoring -much too sharj) a fellow for that ; — you 
ought to be at college, if one could only get you there. Thc^se 
sizarships, now, were meant for— just such cases as yours — 
clever fellows who could not afford to (^xlucate theinsel v^es ; if 
we could only help you to one of them, now ’ 

‘You forget that in that case,' said I, with something like a 
sigh, ‘I should have to become a member of the Church of 
England.’ 

‘ Why, no ; not exactly. Though, of course, if you want to 
get all out of the university which you ought to get, you must 
do so at last.’ 

‘And pretend to believe what 1 do not; for the sake of. 
deserting my own class, and pandering to tlie very aristocrats, 
whom ’ 

‘Hullo!’ and he jiiiniied with a hoarse laugh. ‘Stop that 
till I see whether the door is sported. Why, you silly* lellow, 
what harm have the aristocrats, as you call them, ever 
done you*? Are they not doing you good at this moment? 
Are you not, by virtue of their aristocratic institutions, nearer 
having your poems published, your genius recognised, etc. etc., 
tlian ever you were before ? ’ 

‘Aristocrats ? Tlien you call yourself one ? ’ 

‘ No, Alton, my boy ; not yet,' said he quietly and knowingly. 
‘Not yet: but 1 have chosen the right road, and shall end at 
the road’s end ; and I advise you — for really, as my cousin, I 
wish you all success, even for the mere credit of the family, to 
choose the same road likewise.' 

‘What road?' 

‘ Come up to Cambridge, by hook or by crook, and then take 
orders.' 

I laughed scornfully. 
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‘My good cou.siii, it the onl]§ method yet discovert for 
turning a snob (as 1 am, or wa.^ into a gentleman : except 
puttii^ him into a heavy cavalry regiment. My brother*, who 
has no brains, preferred the latter method. I, who Hatter 
myself tlrat I have some, have taken the foj*mer.^ The thotight 
was new and astimishing to me, and I looked at him in silence 
whilti lie ran on — 

‘ [f you are once a parson, all is safe. Be you who you may 
befor’e, from that moment you are a gentleman. No one will 
ofier an insult. You are good enough for any man’s society. 
You can dine at any nobleman’s table. You can be friend, con- 
fidant, father confessor, if you like, to the highest women in 
tt«o land ; and if you have per.son, manners, and common sense, 
marry one of th(;m into the bargain, Alton, my boy.’ 

‘ And it is for that that you will sell your soul — to become a 
iin/Uger-on of the ux)per classes, in sloth and luxury?’ 

‘ Sloth and luxury ? Stutl’ and nonsense ! 1 tell you that 

after T liave taken orders, I shall have yeai’s and years of hard 
work belbre me ; continual drudgery of .set ving tables, manag- 
ing charities, visiting, preaching, from morning till night, and 
after that often from night to morning again. Enougli to wear 
out any but a tough constitution, as 1 trust mine is. Work, 
Alton, and hai'd work, is the only way nowadays to rise in the 
Church, as in other professions. My father can buy me a 
living soiiK^ day : but he can’t buy me success, notoriety, social 

position, power and he stojiped suddenly, as if he had been 

on the poiiVt of saying .something more whicli should not have 
been said. ^ 

‘And this,’ I said, ‘ is your idea of a vocation for the sacred 
ministry ? It is for this, that you, brought up a dissenter, have 
gone over to the Church of England ?’ 

‘ And how do you know ’—and his whole tcuie of \'oice changed 
instantly into what was meant, 1 sup^iose, for a gentle serious- 
nCvSS and reverent suavity — ‘that I am not a sincere member 
of the Church of England ? How do you know that I may 
not have loftier plans and ideas, though I may not choose to 
parade them to every one, and give that which is holy to the 
dogs ? ’ 

am the dog, then?’ T asked, half amused, for I was too 
curious about his state of mind to be angry. 

‘ Not at all, my dear fellow. But those great men to whom 
we (or at least I) owe our conversion to the true Church, 
always tell us (and you will feel yourself how right they are) 
not to parade religious feelings* to look ’“upon them as sacred 
tilings, to be treated with that due reserve which springs from 
real reverence. You know, as well as I, whether that is the 
fasliion of the body in which we were, alas ! brought up. You 
ktiow, as well as I, whether the religious conversation of that 
body lias heightened your respeot for sacred things/ 
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too well’ And I thouglit of Mr. Wigginton and my 
mother’s tea parties. 

‘I daresay the vulgarity of tliat school has, ere now, shaken 
your faith in all that was holy V 

I D/as very near confessing that it had ; but a feeling came 
over me, I knew not why, that my cousin would have l)een glad 
to get me into liis powei*, and would therefore liave welcomed 
a confession of infidelity. So J held my tongue. 

‘ r can confess,’ he said, in the most confidential tone, ‘ that it 
had for a time that (ihin-i on me. 1 liave confessed it, ere. now, 
and sliall again and again, i trust, but I sliudder to tliink of 
what I might Jiave been beii(?vTng or disbeli(‘ving now, if J liad 
not in a happy hour falhm in with Mr. Newman's siirmons, and 
learnt from them, and from his disci])l(*s, what the (liurcli of 
England really Avas ; not ri-otestant, ]io ; but (!atbolic in the 
deepest and iiighest sense.’ 

‘So you are one of tluise new Tra(*tarians ? ^’oii do not sec'in 
to have adopted yet the as(‘etio mod(‘ of life, which I lieaj' they 
praise up so higldy.’ 

‘ ]\Jy dear Alton, if you ha\ e i-ead, as you have, your bible, you 
will recollect a text which tells you not toappijai' to nuMi to fast. 
Wliat I do or do not do in the way of self denial, unU\ss I were 
actually prolliga,te, Avhicli I give you my sa(*r(‘d honour i am not, 
must be a matter betwecui Ileaven and mysidtV 

Tln'ro was no diMiying that truth ; but the long(n* my cousin 
talked the less I trusted in liiin - 1 had almost said the less I 
believed in him. Evei* since the tone of his x oice had changed 
so suddenly, i liked iiim h‘ss than when he wa,s honestly blurt- 
ing out his coarse and selfish ambition. I do not think he was 
a hypoci’ite, 1 think he bidieved what he said, as strongly as 
he could believe anything. Ib^ proved afterAvards that he did 
so, as far as man (;an judge man, by severe and diligent parish 
work : but 1 cannot Ind]) doubting at times, if that mail ever 
knew what believing meant, (lod forgive him ! In that, he is 
310 worse than hundi eds more; wlio liave ncA^er felt the burning 
and shining ilame of intense conviction, of some truth rooted in 
the inmost recesses of the soul, by Avhich a man must liv(5, for 
Avhicli he would not fear to die. 

And therefore I listened to him dully and carelessly ; I did 
hot .care to l>ring objections, which arose thictk and fast, to 
everything he said. He tried to assure me — and did so with a 
great deal of cleverness— that this Tractarian movement was 
not really an aristocratic, but a democratic one ; that the 
(yatholic Clhurch had »becn in all ages the Church of the poor ; 
tluit the clergy Avere commissioned by Heaven to vindicate the 
rights of the people, and to stand between them and the 
tyranny of Mammon. T did not care to answer liim that tlie 
‘Catholic Church’ had always been a Church of slaves, and not 
of free men ; that the clergy .had in every age been the enemies 
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of light, of liberty ; the oppi'essors^of their Hocks ; and tBat to 
exalt a sacerdotal caste over other aristocracies, wliether of 
birth or 'wealth, 'was merely to cliange our tyrants. When ho 
told me tliat a clergyman of tlie Establislied Church, if he took 
up the cause of the working classes, might be tJie boldest and 
surest of all allies, just Ixjoause, being established, and certain of 
his income, he cared not one sixpence what he said to any man 
aliv^e. I did not care to answer liim, as 1 might— And more 
shame u])on the clergy that, having the safe vantage-gi’ound 
which you describe, iliey dare not use it like men in a good 
cause, and speak tiuur minds, if forsooth no one (ran stop them 
from so doing. In fact, I was distrustful, Avhich 1 liad a I’ight to 
be, and envious also ; but if 1 had a right to be tliat, 1 was cer- 
tainly not wise, noi* is any man, in exercising the said dangerous 
right as Idid, and envying my (rou.sin and (‘\ eiy man inCambridge. 

But that eveni]ig, understanding that a ))oating sup})er, or 
some jubilation over my cousin’s victoiy, was to take place in 
liis rooms, 1 asked leave to absent juyself and 1 do not think 
my cousin felt much regr(‘t at giving me h^ave — and wandered 
up and down the King's Parade, watching the tall gables of 
King’s College Cliai)el, and the chissic front of the Senate House, 
and the stately to wen* of St. Mary's, as tliey stood, stern and 
silent, bathed in the still glory of the moonligld, and (r(n»trasting 
bitterly Die hd of ttios(^ who wan e (Mucat(‘(l undei’ tluir shadow 
to the lot which ha-d Ixd'allen nu*.' 

‘ Noble buildings !' 1 said to inyself, ‘and noble institutions ! 
giv(ni freely to the peo})Ur, l)y tliose who loved the people, 
and the Saviour who di(3d for them. They gave us wliat 
they had, "those medijeval founders : whatsoever narrowimss 
of mind or super^^tition dotiled their gift was not their 
fault, but the fault of their whole age. The b(\st they knew 
they imparted freedy, and Cod will reward tluun for it. 
To monopolise those institutions for the I’ieh, as is done now, is 
to violate both the spirit and the letter <d‘ the foundations ; to 
restrict tlieir studiivs to the limits of middle-aged Homanism, 
their conditioTus of admission to those’fixed a,t the Deformation, 
is but a shades less wrongful. Tlie hotter is kept - the siurit is 
thrown away. You refuse to admit any who are n(>t members 
of the Church of England, say, rather, any who will not sign th(‘- 
dogmas of the Church of England, wliether they believe a word 
of them or not. Useless formalism ! which lets througli the 
reckless, the profligate, the ignorant, the liy])ocritieal : and only 
excludes the lionest and the conscientious, and the mass of the 
intellectual working men. And wliose fault is it that they fire 
not members of the Churcli of England ? Whose ffiult is it, 1 

^ It must he rc^meunhered that tho.se impres.sioiis of, and oommeuts on 
the universities are not iny own. They are simply wliat (dever working 
men thought about them from 1845 to 18.50 ; a jieriod at which 1 had the 
fullest opportunities for knowing the thoughts of working men. 
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ask? Your predecessors neglected the lower orders, till they 
have ceased to reverence either you or your doctrines, you con- 
fess that, among yourselves, freelv enougli. You throw the 
blame of the present wide* spread dislike to the Church of 
England, on her sins during ‘the godless eigliteenth century.’ 
Be it so. Why are those sins to be visited on us ? Why are 
we to be shut out from the universities, which were founded for 
us, l>ecause you have let us grow up, by millions, lieathens and 
inlidels, as you call us ? Take away your subterfuge ! It is not 
merely because we are bad churchmen tliat you exclude us, else 
you would be crowding your colleges, now, with the talented 
poor of the agricultural districts, who, as you say, remain faith- 
ful to the churcli of their fathers. But are there six. labourers’ 
sons educating in the universities at this moment? No! the 
real reason for our exclusion, churchmen or not, is, because we 
are />oor-~ because we cannot jiayyour exorbitant fees, often, as 
in the case of baclielors of arts, exacted for tuition, which is 
never given, and residence which is not permitted —because we 
could not support the extravagance which you not only permit, 
but encourage —because by your own unblushing confession, it 
insures the university “the support of the aristocracy.’” 

‘But, on religious points, at least, you must abide by the 
statutes of the university.’ 

Strange argument, truly, to be urged literally by English 
Protestants in possession of Roman Catliolic bequests 1 If tliat 
be true in the letter, as w^ell as in the spirit, you should have 
given place long ago to the Dominicans and the Franciscans. 
In the spirit it is true, and the Reformers acted on it .when they 
rightly converted the universities to the uses of the new faith. 
They carried out the spirit of the founders’ statutes by making 
the universities as good as they could be, and letting them share 
in the new light of the Elizabethan age. But was the sum of 
knowledge, human and divine, perfected at tlie Reformation? 
Who gave the Reformers, or you, who call yourselves their re- 
presentatives, a right to say to the mind of man, and to the 
teaching of God’s Spirit, ‘ Hitherto, and no farther’? Society 
and mankind, the children of the Supreme, will not stop grow- 
ing for your dogmas— much less for your vested interests ; and 
the rij^hteous law of mingled development and renovation, ap- 
plied m the sixteenth century, must be reapplied in the nine- 
teen tli ; wliile the spirits of the founders, now purged from the 
superstitions and ignorances of their age, shall smile from heaven, 
and say, * So would we have had it, if wo had lived in the great 
nineteenth century, into which it has been your privilege to Ym 
born. 

But such thoughts soon passed away. The image which I had 
seen that afternoon upon the river banks had awakened im- 
periously the frantic longings of past years * and now it re- 
ascended its ancient throne, and tyrauhously drove forth every 
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other object, to keep me alone with its own tantalising and tor- 
turing beauty. I did not think about her— No ; I only stupidly 
and steadfastly stared at her with my ^liole soul and iinagina- 
tion, through that long sleepless night; and, in spite of the 
fatigue of my journey, and the stiffness proceeding from my fall 
and wetting, I lay tossing till the early sun poured into my 
bedroom window. Tlien 1 arose, dressed myself, and went out 
to wander up and down the streets, gazing at one splendid 
building after another, till T found the gates of King’s College 
open. r entered eagerly, through a j^oi'eh which, to my un- 
tutored Liste, seemed gorgeous enough to form the entrance to 
a fairy palace, and stood in the quadrangle, riveted to the spot 
by the magnificence of tlie liuge chajiel on the right. 

if I liad admired it tlie night before, I felt inclined to wor- 
ship it this morning, as I saw tlie lofty buttresses and spiies, 
fretted with all tlieir gorgeous car\ing, and ‘ storied windows 
richly dight,’ sleeiung in the glare of the newly-risen sun, and 
throwing their long sh<idows due westward down the sloping 
lawn, and across the rher which dimpled and gleamed below, 
till it was lost among the towering masses of crisp elms and 
rose-garlanded chestnuts in the rich gardens beyoncl. 

Was 1 delighted ? Yes —and yet no. There is a painful feel- 
ing in seeing anything magnificent which one cannot under 
stand. And perhaps it wms a moibid sensitiveness, but the 
feeling was strong ujion me that i was an interloper there — out 
of harmony with the scene and the system whicdi had created it ; 
that I might be an object of uiqileasant curiosity, jierhaps of 
scorn (for I had not forgotten the nobleman at the boat-race), 
amid those'monuments of le.irned luxury. Perhaps, on the othei 
hand, it w^as only from the instinct which makes us seek for 
solitude under the pressure of intense emotions, when we have 
neither language to express them to ourselves, nor loved one in 
whose silent eyes we may read kindred feelings — a sympathy 
which wants no words. Whate\ er tlie cause was, when a party 
of men, in their caps and gowns, approached me down the dark 
avenue which led into the country, 1 was glad to shrink for con- 
cealment behind the weeping- willow at the foot of the bridge, 
and slink off unobserved to breakfast with my cousin. 

We had just finished breakfast, my cousin was lighting his 
meerschaum, when a tall figure passed the window, and the 
taller of the noblemen, whom I had seen at the boat-race, entered 
the room with a packet of papers in his hand. 

‘ Here, Locule mi ! my pocket-book — or rather, to stretch a 
bad pun till it bursts, my pocket-dictionary — I require the aid 
of your benevolently-squandered talents for the correctioivof 
these proofs. I am, as usual, both idle and busy this morning ; 
so draw pen, and set to work for me.’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry, my lord,’ answered George, in his 
most obsequious tone, ‘ but I must work this morning with all 
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my miglit. Last night, recollect, was given to triumph, Bacchus, 
and idleness/ 

‘Then find some one who will do them for me, my Ulysses 
poliimecliane, polutrope, pajuirge/ 

‘I shall be most happy (with a half -frown and a wince) to 
play l^iiiurge to your loi*dships Bantagruel, on board tlio new 
yaclit/ 

‘Oh, 1 am i)erfect in tbat cliaractcr, T suppose? And is slie 
after all, like P;uitag!‘uers shi]), to be loaded witli liemp ? 
Well, we must try two or three milder cargoes iirst. But come, 
tind me some starving genius some gi'teculus esuriens ’ 

‘ Who will ascend to iht‘. iKV'u en of your lordship s eloqUenc?(^ 
for the V)idding ?’ 

‘Five shillings a sheet tlier(‘ will be about two of them, I 
think, in tlie pamphlet.’ 

‘ May 1 take the liberty (d* recommending my cousin here?’ 

‘Your cousin?’ And lie turned to me, who had been exa- 
mining with a sad find envious eye the contimts of the book 
shelves. Our eyes met, find iirst n. faint blush, find then a smile of 
recognition, pfissed over Ids nuigniticent countcmance. 

‘ I think 1 luid -L am asluimed that 1 (^finnot say the plcfisure, 
of meeting him fit the bofif-rfice yi^sterdfiy.’ 

My cousin looked iiupi'ringly and vexed fit us both. The 
nobleman smiled. 

‘Oh, the ffiulf was ndm^ not liis.’ 

‘J cannot think,’ L answ'M'cd, ‘that you luive any reasons to 
remember wit h shfiim^ your own kindm^ss and courtesy. As for 
me,’ I went on bitterly, ‘1 suppose a poor jouT'neypian tailor, 
who ventures to look on at the sjmrts of gentlemen, only de- 
serves to be run over.’ 

‘Sir,’ he said, looking at me with ;i sev(*re and searching 
glance, ‘your bitterness is pardonable— but not your sneer. 
You do not yourself think wluit you say, and you ouglit to 
know thfib 1 think it still less thfin yourself. If you intend 
your irony to be useful, you sliould keep it till you can use it 
courjigeously agfiinst the ti-ue offenders.’ 

I looked up at him fiercely enough, but the plficid smile wliich 
luid returned to his f;ice disarmed me. 

‘Your class,’ he went on, ‘blind yourselves mid our class as 
much hy wholesfile denunciations of us, as we, alas ! who should 
know better, do by wholesale denunciations of you. As you 
grow older, you will learn tluit there are exceptions to every 
rule.’ 

‘And yet the exception proves the rule.’ 

‘ Most painfully true, sir. But that argument is two-edged. 
For instance, am I to consider it the exception or the rule when 
1 am told that you, a journeyman tailor, are able to correct 
these proofs for me V 

‘ Neai‘er the rule* I think, than you yet fancy/ 
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‘You speak out l)o]dly and well ; but how can you judge 
what I may please to fancy ? At all events, I will make trial of 
you. Tliere are the proofs. Bring them to me by foiii* o’clock 
this afbu'noon, and if they Jire well done, 1 will pay you more 
than J should do to tlie average luick-writer, for you will deserv e 
more.’ 

1 took tlie pi‘oofs ; lu^ turned to go, and by a side-look at 
(leorge beckoned bini out of the room. 1 heard a whispering in 
the passage ; and 1 do not deny that my heart beat high with 
new hopes, a.s j caught unwillingly the w()rds- - 

‘Sucli a for(‘head ! — such an e^m !— such a contour of featui*e 
as that! — Locule mi -that boy ought not to be mending 
trouHOJ's.’ 

My cousin returncHh half laughing, half a,ngi*y. 

‘Alton, you fool, why did you hd out that you were a snip?’ 

‘ J am not ashamed of my trader’ 

‘ J am, then. However, you’ve dom^ Avith it now; and if you 
(tan’t come the gentleman, you may as well come the rising 
genius. The self (ulucated dodge pays well just now ; and after 
all, you’ve hooked his lordshij) — thank me for that. But you’ll 
never hold him, you impudent dog, if you i)ull so liard on him ’ 
— He went on, putting his hands into his coat-tail pockets, and 
sticking himselt in front of the tire, like the Delphic Pythoness 
upon the sacred tri])()d, in hopes, T suppose, of some oiacular 
atH.'itus — ‘ You will never hold him, I. say, if you ])ull so hard on 
him. You ought to “My lord ’’ him for months yet, at least. 
You know, my good fellow^ you must take every possible can^ 
to i)ick up what good breeding you (%‘in, if J take tlie trouble to 
put you in *tho way of good society, and tell you where my 
[irivate birds’-nests are, like the green schoolboy some poet or 
other talks of.’ 

‘He is no lord of mine,’ I answered, ‘in any sense of the 
word, and therefore I shall not call him so.’ 

‘ Upon my lionour 1 liere is a young gentleman who intends 
to rise in the world, and then commem^es by trying to walk 
through the first post he meets ! Noodle 1 can’t you do like me, 
and get out of the carts’ w^ay when tjiey come by ? If yi u in- 
tend to go ahead, you must just dodge in and out like a nog aL a 
fair. “ She stoops to conquer ” is my motto, and a precious g'>od 
one too.’ 

‘1 have no wishdio conquer Lord Lynedale, and so 1 shall not 
stoop to him.’ 

‘ I have, then ; and to very good pin’i)ose, too. I am his 
whetstone, for polishing u]) that classical wit of his on, till he 
carries it into Parliament to astonisli the country squires. He 
fancies him-self a second Goethe, I hav’n’t forgot his hitting at 
me, before a large supper party, with a certain epigram of that 
old turkeycock’s about the whale having his unmenfionable 
parasite— and the great man likewise. Whale, indeed 1 I bido 
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my time, Alton, my boy-^I bide my time ; find then let your 
grand aristocrat lookout!' If he does not find the supposed 
whale -uiinieiitionable a good stout holding harpoon, with a 
tough line to it, and a long one, it^s a pity, Alton my boy ! ’ 

And he burst into a coarse laugh, tossed himself down on the 
sofa, and re lighted his^meerschaum. 

‘ He seemed to me,’ r tinswered, ‘ to have a peculiar courtesy 
and liberality of mind towards those below him in rank.’ 

‘Oh ! he had, had lie? Now, I’ll Just put you up to a dodge. 
He intends to come the Mirabcau— ifincies his mantle has fallen 
on him— prays before the fellow’s bust, I believe, if one knew 
the truth, for a double portion of his spirit ; and therefore it is 
a part of his game to ingratiate him.self with all pot-boy-dom, 
while at heart he is as proud, exclusive an aristocrat, as ever 
wore nobleman’s hat. At all events, you may get something out 
of him, if you play your cards well — or, rather, help me to play 
mine ; for I consider him as my property, and you only as my 
aide-de-camp.’ 

*I shall play no one’s cards, vT .answered, sulkily. ‘I am 
doing work fairly, and shall be fairly paid for it, and keep my 
own independence.’ 

‘ Independence — hey-day ! Have you forgotten that, aftei* 
all, you are my — guest, to call it by the inildest term ?’ 

‘ I)o you upbraid me with that ? ’ I laid, starting up. ‘ Do 
you expect me to live on your charity, on condition of doing 
your dirty work ? You do not know me, sir. I lea ye your roof 
this instant ! ’ 

‘You do not !’ answered he, laughing loudly, as he sprang 
over the sofa, and set his back against the door. ‘ Come, come, 
you Will-o’-the-Wisp, as full of flights, and fancies, and vagaries, 
as a sick old maid ! can’t you see which side your bread is 
buttered ? Sit down, I say ! Don’t you know that I’m as good- 
natured a fellow as ever lived, although I do parade a little Gil 
Bias morality now and then, just for fun’s sake ? Do you think 
I should be so open with it, if I meant anything very diabolic ? 
There — sit down, and don’t go into King Cambyses’s vein, or 
Queen Hecuba’s tears either, which you seem inclined to do. 

‘I l^now you have beefi very generous to me,’ I said, peni- 
tently ; ‘ but a kindness becomes none when you are upbraided 
with it.’ 

‘ So say the copy-books — I deny it. At all events, I’ll say no 
more ; and you shall sit down there, and write as still as a mouse 
till two, while I tackle this never-to-be-enough-by-unhappy- 
third-years’-men-execrated Griffin’s Optics.’ 

. . #..... 

At four that afternoon, I knocked, proofs in hand, at tfie 
door of Lord Lynedale’s rooms in the King’s parade. The door 
was opened by a little elderly groom, gray-coated, gray-gaitered, 
gray-haired, gray-visaged. He had the look of a respectable ola 
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family retainer, and his exquisitely neat groom’s dress gave him 
a sort of interest in my eyes. Class costumes, r*elics though they 
are of feudalism, cai'iy a charm with tliem. They are symbolic, 
definitive ; tliey bestow a personality on tlie wefirer, which 
satisfies the mind, by enabling it instantly to classify him, to 
connect him with a. thousand stories arkl associations ; and to 
my young mind, tlie wiry, shrewd, honest, grim old serving-man 
seemed the incarnation of all the wonders of Newmarket, and 
tlie liunting-kennel, and tiie steeple-chase, of wliicli I had read, 
with alternate admii’ation and contempt, in tlie newspajiers. 
ILc ushered me in witli a good breeding which suiqirised me ; — 
without insolence to me, oi* se?*vility to his master ; both of 
which 1 had been taught to expect. 

Loi‘d Lynedale bade m<5 veiy courteously sit down while he 
examined the jiroofs. I looked round the low-wainscoted apar-t- 
ment, with its narrow mullioned windows, in exti’eme curiosity. 
What a real nobleman’s ;ibode could be like, was iir-iturally worth 
examining, to one who had, all his life, heard of tlie aristocracy 
as of some mythic Titans- whether fiends oi* gods, being yet a 
doubtful iioint altogether enshrined on ‘cloudy Olympus,’ 
invisible to niorta,! ken. I’he shelva^s were gay with morocco, 
llussia leathm*, and gilding -not much used, as I thought, till 
my eye caught one of tlie gorgeously-bound volumes lying on 
the table in a loose conxh* of 2 )olished leatluu’- a refimiinent of 
wliich poor 1 should mn er have dreamt. The wuHs were covtu’cd 
with prints, wliich soon tui*ned my lyes from everything else, to 
range delighted ovei* Landseer*s, Turners, Roberts’s Eastern 
sketches, th^(i ancient fta-lian master's ; and I lecargnised, with a 
sor't of friendly affection, afi old ])i'irit of my favourite 8t. 
Sebastian, in the Dulwich (laller-y. Tt brought bacjk to my mind 
a thousand dreams, and a thousand sorrows. Would those 
dreams be ever* i-ealised ? Might this new aciiuaintance possibly 
open some pathway towar'ds their fulfilment'? — soine vista to- 
wards the attainment of a station where they would, at least, be 
less chimer-ical '{■ And at that thought, my heart beat loud with 
hope. The room was choked up with chairs and tables, of all 
soi’ts of strange shai^es and probhunatica! uses. The floor' was 
strewed with skins of bear, deer, and seal. In a comer' lay hunt- 
ing-whips, and fishing- r-ods, foils, boxing-gloves, and gumcases ; 
while over the chimney-piece, an array of rdcli Tiu'kish pipes, all 
amber and enamel, contrasted curiously with quaint old swords 
and daggers — bronze classic casts, upon (fothic oak br*ackets, 
and fantastic scraps of continental carving. On the centre 
table, too, reigned the same rich profusion, or if you will, con- 
fusion — MSS., ‘ Notes in Egypt,’ ‘ Ooethe’s Walvei'wandschaften,’ 

‘ Murray’s Hand-books,’ and ‘ Plato’s Republic.’ What was tliere 
not there And I chuckled inwardly, to see liow Jie/ra Life in 
London and the JScclesiolotjist liad, between them, got down 
‘ McCulloch on Taxation,’ and were sitting, arm-in-arm, triumph- 

1 A. h. 
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antly astride of him. Everything in the room, even to the' 
fragrant fJowei-s in a Gennnii gJass, sj^oko of a travelied and 
cultivated luxury “-manifold tasles *and po\vo7*s of self-tmjoy- 
ment and sedf-improveiuent, which, Heaven forgive me if 1 
envied, as 1 looked ux>on them. If I, now, had had one-twentieth 
part of those books, prints, tliat experience of life, not to men- 
tion that pliysical strength and beauty, which stood towering 
there })efore the lire — so simple, so utterly unconscious of the 
innate nobleness and grace which sligne out from every motion 
of those stately limbs and features — all tlie delicacy which blood 
(;an give, combined, as one does sometimes s(^e, with the broad 
strength of the i)rolct;irian — so diderent from poor me ! — and so 
dillerent, too, as T recollected witli perhaps a savage pleasure, 
from the miserable, stunted sj)ecimens of over-bred imbecility 
whom 1 had often i)assed.in London ! A strange question tliat 
of birth ! and one in which tlie j)hilosophe!‘, in si)ite of himself, 
must come to democratic conclusions, after all, tlio jdiysical 

and intellectual suihu iority of the high-l>orn is only preserved, 
as it was in the old Nor’inan times, by the continual practical 
abnegation of the very ejisic-lio on which they prid(^ themselves 
--by continual rejiovation of their race, l)y intennarriage with 
the T’anks below thorn. Tire blood of Odin flowed in the veins 
of Norman William ; true— and so did the tanner’s of Falaise ! 

At last lie looked up and spoke courteously — 

‘I’m afr-aid I have kept you long ; but now, here is for your 
corrections, which are capital. J have really to thank you J*or a 
lesson in writing English.’ And he put a sovereign into my 
hand. 

M. am veiy sorry,’ said I, ‘but T have no change.’ ‘ 

‘Never mind that. Voiir work is well worth tlie monej^.’ 

‘But,’ 1 said, ‘you agreed with me for five sliillings a sheet, 
and— — I do not wish to be rude, but I cannot accept your 
kindness. Wo working men make a rule of aVnding by our 
wages, and taking nothing which looks like — — 

‘Well, well— and a very good rule it is. I suppose, tlieii, I 
must find out some way for you to earn more. (Jood afternoon.’ 
And he motioned me out of the room, followed mo downstairs, 
and turned ot! towards the Clolloge Gardens. 

I wanderiKl up and down, feeding my greedy eyes, till I found 
niyself again upon the bridge where 1 had stood tliat morning, 
gazing with «‘idmiration and astonisliment at a scene which i 
have often expected to see painted or described, and which, 
nevertheless, in spite of its unique magnificence, seems strangely 
overlooked by those wKo cater for the public tjista witli pen 
and jiencil. The vista of bridges, one after another spanning 
the stream ; the long line of gi'eat monastic palaces, all unlike, 
and yet all in harfiiony, slojiing down to the stream, with their 
trim lawns and i\'i6d walls, their towers and buttresses; and 
opposite them, f lui range of rich gardens and noble timber trees. 
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dimly seen thiough wlncli, at the end of the gorgeous river 
a\enuo, toweied the lofty buildings of St eJohn\ The whole 
scent , under th(3 glow of a i u hMay after noon, seemed to me a f i ag 
merit out of ‘The AiaLian oi Spenbers ‘Uaiiy Queen’ 

I leaned upon the piiapet, and gazed, and ga/ed, so absor oed in 
wonder and enjoyment, th rt T was quite unconscious, foi some 
time, that Loid Lynedrk wis standing by my side, engaged in 
the same omj)lo>ment Tie was not alone Hanging on his 
iini wis a lady, wliose f ico, it seemed to me, I ought to know 
It ccntiinly was one not to^lro easily foigotten She was beau 
tiful, but witli the face and figure i ather of a Juno than a Venus 
duk, imperious, restless— the lips ilmost too fnmly set, the 
blow almost too massi\c and piojecting a que^en, lathei to bo 
feiied than IovckI — l)ut a ejueen still, as truly loyal as the man 
into whose free she was looking up with eager admiiation and 
delight, <is he pointed out to he i eloquently the seveial beauties 
of the 1 mdse qie Hei dress was as plain as th it of my Quaker , 
but the gt i( e of its an.mgement, of cvciy hue ind fold, was 
enough, without the lielp of the lieary gold In xcclet on her wiist, 
to ])ioclaim lier a hue lady by which term, T wish to expres. 
the result of that iieifect ediuation in taste .ind m. inner, down 
to e\eiy gesture, winch Hervtm foibid tint T, professing to b(‘ 
a poet, should undervalue Tt is be lutiful , and tlieic^fore I 
welcome it, in the n line of the Authoi of all beauty I value it 
so highly, that 1 would fain see it extend, not merely from TTel 
gi iMX to the tiadesman s vill i, but tlicncc, as I believe it omr 
clay will, to the libouiei’s hovel, and tire needlewoman’s 
gan et 

TTalf 111 bashfulness, half in the pride wIik h shrinks fiom 
anything like mtiusion, 1 was moving away, but the nobleman, 
recognising me; with A smile md i ncxl, in ide some obsei \ at ion on 
t ho IxMuty of the sceme befeu e us TTefoie 1 could answ ei , how ev et , 
] saw that his comp luion s eyes w( k tixc'd intently on my face 
‘Is this,’ she said to Lord Lyric dilc% ‘the young person of 
whom y^ou w< le s]k aking to me just now'? I f incy that 1 lecol 
leet him, though, 1 d iresiy, he has foigotten me ’ 

If I had foigotten the fcicc^ that voiec^ so peculiaily rich, 
deep, and marked in its pronunciation of eveiy sylUlile, lei ailed 
liei instantly to my mind It was the* d iik 1 icly of the J)*ilwich 
Gallery i 

‘I met you, I think,’ I said, ‘at the picture gallery at Dulwich, 
and you weie kind enough, and - and some poisons who weio 
with you, to talk to me about a picture there ’ 

‘\es, Guido’s St Sebastian \ou seemed fond of icMclmg 
then 1 am glad to see you at college ’ 

I explained that I was not at college Th it led to fresh 
gentle questions on her part, till I had given hei all the leading 
points of my histoiy Theie was nothing m it of which I ought 
to ha\ e been ashamed 
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S1h 3 seemed to })ec()me more and mort‘ interested in my story, 
ajid her companion also. 

‘And liavc you tried to Avritn ? I recollect my uncle advising 
you to try a poem on St. Sehasti;ui. It was spoken, perhaps, in 
jest ; but it will not, T hope, have beim labour lost, if you ha\ e 
taken it in earnest.’ 

‘ Yes— 1 have wi’itten on that and on (.•Inu’ subjects, during 
the last few yeai’s.’ ^ ^ 

‘Then, you must let us see tliem, if yon have them with you. 
1 think my uncle, Artlinr, miglit like to look over them ; and if 
they were lit for publiealion, he miglit be able to do something 
towards it,’ 

‘At all events,’ said Lord Lynedale, ‘a self-educated author 
is always intei-esting. Jhing any of your poems, that you have 
with you, to the Eagle this afternoon, and leave them there for 
Dean VVinnstay ; and to-morrow morning, if you ha\ e nothing- 
better to do, call there between ttm and eleven o’clock.’ 

He wrote me down tlui dean’s a,ddix‘ss, and nodding a civil 
good morning, turned away with his (punaily comiianion; while 
T stood gazing after him, wondering wliether all iioLlemen and 
high-born ladies were like them in ])erson and in spirit a 
question which, in s])ite of Jiiany noble e,\c(‘ptions, some of tluan 
well known and appreciated by the working men, I am afiaid 
must be answered in the negative. 

1 took my ^ISS. to thti Eagle, aaul wandered out once moi*e, 
instinctively, among those, same magniticent tribes at the back 
of the colleges, to enjoy the ))lea,sing torment of ex])ectation. 
‘My uncle !’ was he the same old man whom 1 had seen at the 
gfillery ; and if so, was l^illian with him? Delicious ho])e ! 
And yc‘t, what if .she was with him what to me? But yeti sat 
silent, dreaining, /ill the evening, .and iiurrical c'/uly to bed— not 
to sleep, but to lie ;ind dre/im on .and on, /ind rise almost before 
light, c/it no breakfast, ;ind p.aca^ up .and down, w/iiting im- 
p/itiently for the hour at whic^h I w.as to find out whether my 
dream w.as true. 

ArM it was true ! The tirst object I s/iw, when 1 entered the 
room, was Lilli/in, looking more be.autiful than ever. The child 
ofi sixteen had blo.ssomed into the woman of twenty. The ivory 
^ind vermilion of the complexion h/id toned down tog(*ther into 
still richer lines. The dark hazel eyes .slione with a more liquid 
lustre. The figure h.ad become more rounded, without losing a 
line of th/it fairy lightness, with wliich her light morning-di’ess, 
with its delic.ate French semi-tones of colour, g.ay .and yet not 
g/iudy, seemed to harmonise. The little plump jewelled hands 
— the transparent chestnut hair, b<anded round tlie l)eautiful 
oval m/isque - the tiny feet, which, as Suckling has it, 

(Iiideiaieath her ])ettieoat 

Like little mice j>eepcd in ;iijd out — 
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1 could have fallen down, fool tliat T was ! and worshipped 

wJiat? 1 could not tell then, for f cannot tell even now. 

The dean smiled recognition, bade me sit down, and disposed 
my papers, meditatively, on Jiis knee. 1 obeyed iiim, trembling, 
choking — my eyes devouring my idol— forgetting wJiy 1 liad 
come — seeing nothing but her — listening fqj* nothing but the 
opening of these lijis. 1 believe the dean was some sentences 
deep in his oration, l>efore 1 became conscious thereof. 

‘ And 1 think T may tell you, at once, that T have been 
very much sur])rised and gratihed with them. ’^Phey evince, on 
the whole, a far greater accpiaintance with the English classic - 
models, and with the laws of rhyme and melody, tlum could 
have l)een ex])ected from a young man of your class — made vir- 
tute puer. Have you read any Ijatin V 

‘A little.’ And 1 went on staring at LillifUi, who looked ii]), 
furtively, from her work, every now and then, to steal a glance 
at me, and set my poor heart thumj)ing still more hercely 
against my side. 

‘Very good ; you will ha,ve the less trouble, then, in the pre- 
paration for college. You will hnd out for yourself, of course, 
the immense disadvantages of self-education. The fact is, my 
dear lord’ (turning to Lord Lyiiedale), ‘it is only useful as an 
iiidication of a (capability of being educated by (others. Oiie 
nevei* opens a book written by working men, without shudder- 
ing at a hundred faults of style. However, there aix) sr^me very 
tolerable att(un])ts among thescv- (^.specially the imitations of 
Milton’s “ Comus.” ’ 

Poor* T had by no ims-ins intendial them as imitations ; but 
such, no doubt, th(\v were. 

‘ 1 am sorry to see that Shelley lias had so much iniiuence on 
your writing. Ibc is a guide as irregular’ in taste, as unor- 
thodox in do(cti’ine ; though tlnue ai*(’! some ])retty things in him 
now and then. And you hav(; caught his melody tolei’ably here, 
now — ’ 

‘ ()h, that is such a sweet thing ! ’ said Lillian. ‘Do you know, 
r read it over* and over last night, and took it ujrstairs wifeh me. 
How very fond of beautiful things you must b(c, Mr*. Locke, to 
be able to descidbe so passionately the longing after them.’ 

That voice once more ! It intoxicated me, so that T har*dly 
knew what I stammered out — something about working men 
having verf few opportunitie.s of indulging the taste for 1 
forget Wiat. I believe I was on the point of running off into 
some absurd compliment, but I caught the dai’k lady’s warning 
eye on me. 

‘Ah, yes ! I forgot. I daresay it must be a very stupid life. 
Ho little opportunity, as lie says. What a pity he is a tailor, 
papa 1 Such an unimaginative employment ! How delightful 
it would be to send him to college and make him a clergyman ! ’ 

Fool that 1 was! T fancied— what did I not fancy nevei* 
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seeing how that very bespoke the indifTereiice — the gulf 
between us. I was not a man — an equal ; but a thing-- a subject, 
who was to l>e talked ovei*, and examined, and made into some- 
thing like themselves, of their su])reme and undesci’ved benev- 
olence. 

‘Gently, gently, fair lady! We must not be as headlong as 
some people would kindly wish to be. If this young man really 
lias a ijroper desire to rise into a higher station, and I tind him 
a lit oliject to be assisted in that praisew'ortliy amliition, why, 1 
think he ought to go to some training cfillege ; St. Mai*k’s, T should 
say, on the whole, might, by its strong Church jirinciples, give 
the best antidote to any little I'emaining taint of mnsciilottimi. 
You understand me, my lord? And, then, if lie distinguislied 
liimself there, it waiuld be time to think of getting liiin a sizar- 
ship.’ 

‘Poor Pegasus in luirness !’ half smiled, half sighed, the dark 
lady. ^ 

‘Just the sort of youth,’ whispered Lord Lynedale, loud 
enough for me to hear, ‘ to take out with us to the Mediterranean 
as secretary — s’il y avait la de la moi'ale, of course ’ 

Yes- and of course, too, the tailor’s boy was not expected to 
understand French. P)Ut the most absurd thing was, how every- 
body, except perha])s the dark lady, seemed to take for granted 
that 1 felt myself exceedingly honoured, and must consider it, 
as a matter of course, the greatest po.ssihle stretch '«of kindness 
thus to talk me over, and settle everything for me, as if 1 was 
not a living soul, but a plant in a pot. I’erliajis the^y were not 
unsuiiported by experience. 1 suppose too many qi us would 
have thought it so ; there are llunkeys in all ranks, and to spare. 
I^erhaps the true absurdity was the w^ay in which I sat, de- 
mented, inarticulate, staring at Lillian, and only caring for any 
w ord which seenved to augur a cliance of seeing lier again ; in- 
stead of saying, as I felt, that I had no wish whatever to rise 
above my station^ no intention whatev^er of being sent to train- 
ing schools or colleges, or anywhere <ilse at the expense of other 
'peoi)m And therefore it was that 1 submitted blindly, when 
the dean, who looked as kind, and was really, I believe, as kind 
as e\'er was liunian being, turned to me with a solemn authori- 
tative voice— 

‘Well, my young friend, I must say that I am, on tlie whole, 
\'e!*y’ much pleased with your performance. It dorrolx^rates, 
my dear lo»‘d, the assertion, for which IJiave I)een so often ridi- 
culed, tliat tfiere are many real men, capable of liigher things, 
scattei*ed up and down among tlie masses. Attend to me, sir ! ’ 
(a hint >5(^iich I suspect I very mucli wanted). ‘Now, recollect ; 
if it should \ye. h(;reafter in our power to assist your prospects in 
life, you must give un, once and for all, the letter tone against 
t|^e higher classes, which I am sol^y to see in your MSS. Ah 
you kupw more of the world, you will find that the poor are not 
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by any means as ill-used as they are taught, in these days, to 
Ixilieve. The rich have their sorrows too-no^ono knows it 
better than (iiiul he played pensively with his gold jiencil- 
case)~-‘and good and evil ai'O pretty equally distributed among 
all ranks, by a just ami merciful Clod. 1 advise you most 
earnestly, as you value your future success in life, to give nj) 
reading tliose unprincipled authors, wliose aim is to excite the 
evil passions of the multitude ; atid to shut your ears betimes 
to tlio extravagant calumnies of drunagogm^s, who make tools of 
enthusiastic ajid imaginative minds for their own selfish aggran- 
disement. Avoid polities; the workman has no Jiiore to do 
witJi tluan than the clergymaji. We are told, on divine authority, 
to fear (fod and the, king, and nu^ddle not with those wlio are 
given to change. Katlnu* ])ut b(ifo!*e yourself the example of 
such a man as the excellent ])r. Brown, one of the i‘iehest and 
most i*es])cicted men of the univei*sity, with whom 1 hope to 
have the plca,.snr(^ of dining this evening and yet tluit man 
actually, for several yeai'.s^'Vif his life, woi*ked at a carpenter’s 
bench ! ’ 

i too Inad something to say about all that. 1 too knew some- 
thing about demagogues and woj-king men : but tlie sight of 
Lillian made me a coward ; and 1 only sat silent as the tliought 
dashed across me, half ludicrous, half painful, by its contrast, of 
another who onee wor ked at a carpenter’s l|^ench, and fulfilled 
ITis mission - not by an okl ago of wealth, i*espectability, and 
port wine; but on the (h-o.ss of Calvary. After all, the worthy 
old gentleman gave mo no time to answer. 

‘ Next- - 1 think of showing those MSS. to my publisher, to 
get his ox)iliiou as to whether they are worth ])rmting just now. 
Not that 1 wish you to build much on the chance. It is not neces- 
sary that you sliould be a poet. T should jri’efer mathematics 
for you, as a methodic disci^dine of the intellect. Most active 
minds write poetry, at a certain age — J wi’ote a good deal, I 
recollect, myself. But tliat is no i-eason f<>r publishing. This 
liaste to rush into print is one of the bad signs of the times-^a 
symptom of the unhealthy activity which was first cj^^ed out^ 
by the French revolution. In the Elizabethan age, every* 
decently-educated gentleman was able, as a matter of cour^, to 
iiadite a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow, or an epigram on his 
enemy ; and yet he never dreamt of printing them. One of the 
few rational things I have met with, Eleanor, in the works of 
your v^ry objectionaMe j^et Mr. Carlyle — tliough indeed his 
style is too intolei^able to have allowed me to reacl much-“is the 
remark that “speech is silver” — “silvern” ho calls it, x)edantL 
cally — “ while silence is golden.” ’ ^ 

At this point of the sermon, Lillian fled from the ^m, to my 
extreme disgust, But still the old man prosed — 

think, therefor'e, that you had better stay with your 
cousin for the next week. I hear from Lord Lynedale that he 
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is a very studious, moral, rising young man ; and I only Lope 
that you will follow his good example. At the end of the week 
I shall return home, and tlien I shall be glad to see more of you 

at my house at D- , about miles from this place. Good 

morning.’ , 

T went, in raptin-e at tlie last announcement — -and yet my 
conscience smote me. I had not stood up for the wor’king men. 
I had heard them calumniated, and held my tongue — but I was 
to see Lillian. I laid let the dean fancy 1 was willing to become 
a jxmsionor* on Ids Lounty — that T wax a member of tlie (yhurcli 
of England, and willing to go to a Church Training School — but 
I was to see Lillian. I liad lowered myself in my own eyes — 
but I had seen Tjillian. Perhai)s 1 exaggerated my own offences : 
liowever tJiat may be, love soon silenced conscience, and J almost 
danced iiito my cousin’s }-oonis on my return. 

That week passed j%*ipidly and liappily. I was half amused 
with the (diange in my cousin’s demeanour. 1 had evidently 
risen immensely in his eyes ; and T could not heli> aj)plying, in 
my heart, to him, Mi*, (^'irlyles dictum aiiout the valet species 
— how they never honour the unaccredited hero, having no eye 
to find him out till projierly accrcHlited, and countersigned, and 
accoutred with full uniform and diploma, by that gi*ea,t god, 
Public Opinion. I saw througli tlie motive of his new-Hexlged 
respect for me -and yet encouraged it ; for it flattered my 
vanity. The world must forgive me. It was something for the 
poor tailor to find himself somewhat appreciated at last, even 
outwardly. And besidc^s, this sad resjiect tfiok a form whiidi 
was very tempting to me now -though the week ])efoi*e it was 
just tlie one wliich L should ha\*e repelled with scorn. George 
became vei’y anxious to lend me money, to order me clothes at 
his own tailor’s, and set me up in various little toilette refine- 
ments, that I might make a respectable appearance at the 
dean’s. I knew that he consulted rather the honour of the 
family, than my good ; but 1 did not know that his aim was 
also to get me into his power ; and J refu.sed more and more 
weakly at each fresh offer, and at last consented, in an evil hour, 
to sell my own independence, for the sake of indulging my love- 
dream, and appearing to be what I was not. 

• J saw little of the ITnivau*.sity men ; less than 1 might have 
done , less, perhaps, than I ought to have done. My cousin did 
not try to keep me from them ; they^ whenever t met them, 
did not shrink from me, and were civil enough : but I ’shrank 
from them. My cousin attributed my reserve to modesty, and 
praised me for it in his coarse fashion : but he was mistaken. 
Pride, rather, and something very like envy, kept me silent. 
Always afi'aid (at that period of my career) of young men of my 
Qwn ago, I was doubly afi*aid of tliese men : not because they 
were cleverer than I, for they were not, but because I fancied I 
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liad no fair chance with them ; they had opportunities which I 
had not, read and talked f)f books of which I knew notliing ; 
and wlien they did touch on matters which I fancied I under- 
stood, it was from a iioint of view so different from mine, that 
I liad to clioose, as I tliought, between standing up alone to be 
baited by tlie wliole party, or shielding myself behind ;i pi oud 
and somewhat contemptuous silence. 1 looked on them as 
ignorant aristocrats; while they looked on me, I viully believe 
now, as a very good sort of fellow, who ought to talk well, but 
would not ; and went their wa,y carelessly. The truth is, I did 
envy those men. 1 did not envy them their hjarniiig; foi' the 
majority of men who cfime into my cousins room had no 
learning to envy, Ixung rather brilliant and agreeable men than 
severe students ; but I envied them tluMi’ ()X)portunities of 
learning ; and envied them just as much their opportunities of 
jday — their boating, their cricket, their football, their riding, 
and their gay confident carria<ge, which proceeds fr*onj jrliysical 
health and str’cmgth, and which I mistook for* the swagger of 
insolence ; while Parker’s Piece, with its games, was a sight 
which made me grind my teeth, when i thought of the very 
difiei*ent chance of j^hysical exei-cise whicli falls to tJie lot of a 
London artisan. 

And still more did T envy them when T found that many of 
them combined, as my cousin did, this physical exei’cise with 
r’eally hard mental woi'k, a^id found the one helj) the other. It 
was bitter to me — wlndhei* it ought to have been so or not — to 
hear of jrrizemen, wranglers, fellows of colleges, as hrst-rate 
oars, boxers, football i)la.yei-s ; and my eyes once fa,irly tilled 
with tears, when, after the depar-tiu’e of a litthi fellow no bigger 
or heavier than myself, but with the eye and the gait of a game- 
<x)ck, I was informed that he was ‘bow-oar in the University 
eight, and as sui’e to Im senior classic next year as he has a, 
head on his shoulders.^ And I thought of my nights of study 
in the lean-to garret, and of the tailor’s workshop, and of 
Bandy’s den, and said to myself bitter words, which 1 shall not 
set down. Let gentlemen readers imagine them for themselves 
and judge rationally and chai-itably of an unliealthy working 
man like ine, if his tongue be betrayed, at moments, to envy, 
hatred, malice, and all unchai-itableness. 

However, one hapj^iness I liad -books. T read in my cousin’s 
room from morning till night. He gave me my meals hospitably 
enough : but disappeared every day about four to ‘hall ’ ; after 
which he did not reappear till eight, the interval being taken 
up, he said, in ‘ wines ^ and an hour of billiards. Then ho sat 
down to work, and read steadily and well till twelve, while I, 
nothing loth, did tlie same : and so passed, rapidly enough, my 
week at Cambridge. 
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CHAPTEll XIV 

A CATJfEDKAL TOWN 

At length, the wished-for diiyhad arrived ; and, with my cousin, 
1 was wliirling along, full of hope and desire, towards the 

cathedral town of ]) , through a Hat fen connti'y, which 

though 1 laid often heard it descT'il)ed as ugly, struck my imagimi' 
tion much, ^tlie vast heigiit and widtii of the sky-arcli, as seen 
fi'om tlioso flats as from an ocean — the gray h^ze shr*ouding the 
liorizon of our iiarrow land -view, and closiiig us in, till we 
seemed *to be floating tli rough infinite space, on a little platform 
of earth ; the rich poplar-fringed farms, with their herds of 
dappled oxen -the luxuriant (trops of oats and beaus — the 
tender green of the tall-ra]K‘., a plant till then unknowm to me 
— the long, straight, silver dykes, wdth their ga,udy carpets of 
strange floating water-plants, and their ])lack banks, studded 
Avith the remains of buried forests the innumerable draining- 
mills, with tluur creaking sails and groaning wheels — the end- 
less rows of pollard willow% through which the breeze moaned 
and rung, as through, the strings of some vast vEolian hai'p ; the 
little island knolls in tha,t Aast s(^a of fen, each with its long 
village street, and delicately tapei* spii’e ; all tliis seemed to me 
to contain an (‘lenient of new and ]>eculiar teuity. 

‘Why ! ’ exclaims the invading public, if perchance it ever sees 
this tale of mine, in its usual prurhmt longing after anything 
like personal gossip, or scandalous anecdote - ‘why, ‘there is no 
cathedral towm wdiich begins with a J) ! Through the fen, too ! 
fie must mean cither Ely, LincKiln, or Peterborough ; that’s 
certain.’ Then, at one of those places, tln^y find there is a dean — 
not of the name of Winnstay, true- ‘but his name begins with 
a W ; and he lias a pretty dauglitcr — no, a niece ; well, that’s 
very near it ; it must be him. No ; at another jilace — there is 
not a dean, true— but a canon, or an archdeacon— something of 
that kind ; and he lias a pretty daughter, really ; and his name 
begins — not wdth W, but with Y ; well, tliat’s the lag?t letter of 
Winnstay, if it is not the first : that must be the poor man ! 
What a shame to Iuin e exposed his family secrets in that way ! ’ 
And then a whole circle^ of myths grow up round the man’s 
story. It is credibly ascertained that I am the man who broke 
into liis house last year, after having mad® love td his housemaid, 
and stole his writing-desk and plate — else, why should a burglar 
steal family-letters, if he liad not some interest in theipj . . 
And before the matter dies away, some worthy old gc^leman, 
who has not spoken to a working man since he his living, 
tliirty years ago, and hates a radical as he does the.. Pope, 
receives two or three anonymous letters, condoling with him on 
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tlie cruel* l>etrayal of his confidence — base ingratitude for un- 
deserved condescension, etc. etc. ; and, i)erhaps, with an enclosure 
of good advice for his lovely daughter. 

But wherever D— is, we arrived tliere; and witli a 
beating lieart, J — and 1 now suspect niy cousin iilso- walked up 
the sunny slopes, where the old convent had stood, now covered 
with walled gardens and noble timber trees, and (u-owned by 
the richly fretted towers of the cathedral, which we had seen, 
for the last twenty miles, growing gradually larger and more 
distinct across tlie level ilat. ‘ Ely V ‘ No ; Jdnc.oln ! ’ ‘ Oh ! but 
really, it’s just as much likci IVterborougli T Never mind, my 
dear reader ; the. essence of the fact, as 1 think, lies not quite so 
niuch in the name of the place, as in what w^as done there — to 
which 1, with all the little resjicet wdiich 1 can muster, (mtreat 
your attention. 

It is not from false shame at my necessary ignorance, bid 
from a fear h^st 1 should boT‘o my readers wdtli what seems tc 
them trivial, that 1 refrain from dilating on many a thing which 
struck me as curious in this my first visit to the Jiouse of an 
Englisli gentleman. T must say, how’evei*, though I suppose 
that it will bo numbered, at least, among trite I’eniai’ks, if not 
iimong trivial ones, that the wealth around mo certainly struck 
me, as it has others, as not very miicli in keeping with tfie ofhee 
of one Avho professed to be a minister of fhe Oospel of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But f sa,lved over that feeling, being desirous to see 
everything in the brightest light, with tlie i-ex^Jlcetion that the 
deaii had a private fortune of his own ; though it did seem at 
moments, that if a man has solemnly sworn to devote himself, 
body and ^ioul, to the cause of the spiritual w^elfare of the 
nation, that a'ow might be not unfairly construed to include his 
money as well as his talents, time, and h(‘alt]i : unless, perhaps, 
mojicy is considered by siuritnal jiersons as so worthless a thing, 
tliat it is not lit to be given to God - a notion which might secern 
to explain how a really pious and universally respected arch- 
bishop, living within a quarter of a mile of one of the worst 
infernos of destitution, disease, filth, and profligacy— can yet 
find it in his heart to save £*120,000 out of church ro^'enues, and 
leave it to his family; though it will not explain how Irish 
lashops can reconcile it to their consciences to leave behind 
them, one and alF, large fortunes— for I suppose from fifty to a 
liundred thousand pounds is something— saved from fees and 
tithes, taken from tlie pockets of a Roman Catholic x)opu]ation, 
Avhom they have l>een put there to convert to Protestantism for 
the last three hundred years— with what success, all the world 
knows. Of course, it is a most impertinent, and almost a 
blasphemous thing, for a working man to dare to mention such 
subjects, fc it not ‘speaking evil of dignities’? Strange, by 
the bye, that merely to mention facts, without note or comment, 
should be always called ‘ speaking evil ’ ! Does not that argue ill 
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for the facts themselves? Working men tliink so; but what 
matter wliat ‘the swinish multitude’ think? 

Wlien I speak of wealth, I do not mean tliat the dean’s 
household would liave been considered by his own class at all 
too luxurious. He would have been said, I suppose, to live in a 
‘quiet, comfortable, gentlemanlike way everything very 
plain and very good.’ It included a butler — a quiet, good- 
natured old man- who ushered us into our bedrooms ; a foot- 
man, who opened the door — a sort of animal for which 1 have an 
extreme aversion — young, silly, conceited, over-fed, florid— Avho 
lookt^d just the man to sell his soul for a, livery, twice as much 
food as he needed, and the op])()rtunity of unlimited flirtations 
with the maids; and a coachman, very like other coachmen, 
whom I sa,w taking a pair of handsome car’riage-horses out to 
exercise, as we opened the gate. 

The old man, silently and as a matter of course, uni)acked for 
me my little ])ortmanteaii (lent me by my cousin), and placed 
my things neatly in various drawers went down, brought up a, 
jug of hot water, xmt it on the washing -table — told me that 
dinner was at six- that the half-hour bell rang at half-x)ast live- 
— and that, if I wanted a.nything, the footman would answer tlie 
bell (bells seeming a prominent idea in his theory of th<^ 
universe)— and so left me, wondering at the sti’ange fact that 
free men, with free wills, do sell themselves, by tlie hundi-ed 
thousand, to ])erform menial oflices for otlier men, not for love, 
l)ut for money ; becoming, to d(dine them sti'ictly, bell-answer- 
ing animals ; and are honest, ha]>j)y, contented, in siujh a life. 
A man-servant, a .soldier, and a ,lesuit, a.r(^ to me the three 
great wonders of humanity — three forms of moral ^;uicide, for 
vvliicii I ne\'er had the slightest glea-m of symi)athy, or even 
comprehension. 

At last we went down to dinner, after my xiersoiial adorn- 
ments had l)een caT-efully superintended by my cousin, who 
gave me, over and above, various warnings and exhoi'tations as 
to my behaviour ; which, of course, took due effect, in making 
me as nervous, constrained, and atfected, as i)ossible. When I 
ai)X)eared in the drawing-room, I was kindly welcomed by the 
dean, the two ladies, and Lord Lynedale. 

Ifut, as 1 stood fidgeting and blushing, sticking my arms and 
legs, and head into all sorts of quaint positions— trying one 
attitude, and thinking it looked awkward, and so exchanged it for 
another, more awkward still — my eye fell suddenly on a slip of 
paper, which had conveyed itself, I neve?* knewliow, ui)on the pages 
of the Illustrated Book of Ballads, whicli I was turning over : — 

‘ Be natural, and you will be gentlemanlike. If you wisli 
others to forget your rank, do not forget it yourself. If you 
wish others to remember you with pleasure, forget youi-self, and 
be just what God has made you.’ 
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I could not help fnucying flint the lesson, wlietlier intention- 
ally or not, was meant for me; and a passing impulse made me 
take U]) the slip, fold it togetJier, and put it into my bosom. 
J^erhaps it was Lillian’s handwriting! 1 looked round at the 
ladies ; but their faces were each bui'ied behind :i book. 

We went in to dinner; and to my delight, I sat next to my 
goddess, while ojiposite mo was my cousin. Luckily, 1 had got 
some directions from him as to what to say and do, when my 
wonders, the servants, tlirust eatables and ch’inkables over my 
shoulders. 

Lillian and my cousin chatted away about church architec- 
ture, and the restorations which were going on at the cathedral ; 
while i, for the lirst half of dinner, feasted my eyes with the 
sight of a beauty, in which I seemed’to disco\(u* every moment 
some new excellence, livery time I looked up at her, my eyes 
dazzled, my face burnt, my heart sank, and soft thrills ran 
through every mane. And yi't, Heaven knows, my emotions 
were as jiui’e as those of an infant. It was beauty, longed 
for, and found at last, which I adorcal as a thing not to 
be possessed, but worshipped. The desh’e, even the thought, of 
calling her my own, never ci-ossed my mind. 1 felt that 1 could 
gladly die, if by death J could jmrehase the ])ermission to watch 
her. J understood then, and for e\'e]* after, the pure devotion 
of the old knights and troubadours of chi\'alry. 1 seemed to 
myself to be tlnur lirother- one of the holy guild of poet-lovers. 
L was a new Petrarch, basking in the light rays of a new Laui‘a. 

1 gazed, and gazed, and found new^ life in gazing, and was content. 

But my fjimple bliss was perfected, when she suddenly turned 
to me, and liegan asking me (piestions on the very iioints on 
which 1 was best able to answer. She talked about i>oetry, 
Tennyson and Woi-dswoi-th ; asked me if 1 understood Bi’own- 
ing’s Sordello ; and then comforb^d me, after my stammering 
confession that I did not, by telling me she was delighted to 
hear that ; for she did not understand it either, and it was so 
pleasant to have a companion in ignorance. Then she asked me, 
if 1 was much struck with the buildings in Cambridge?^ — had 
they insjured me with any verses yet? -T was bound to write 
something about them - and so on ; making the most common- 
place remarks look l)ri Ilian t, from the c^ase and liveliness 
with which they were s})ok(‘n, and the tact with which 
they were made pleasant to the listener : while 1 wondered 
at myself, for enjoying from her lijis the fli])pant, spark- 
ling tattle, which had hitherto made young women to me 
objects of unspeakable dread, to be escaped by (grossing the 
street, hiding behind doors, and rushing blindly into back-yards 
and coal-holes. 

The ladies left the room ; and J, with Lillian’s ffice glowing 
bright in my imagination, as the crimson orb remains on the 
retina of the clo^^ed eye, after looking intently at the sun, s#<t 
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listening to a pleasant discussion between the dean and the 
nobleman about some country in the East, whicJi they iiad both 
visited, and greedily devouring all the new facts which tliey in- 
cidentally brought forth out of the treasures of tlieir highly 
cultivated minds. * 

I was agreeably surprised (don’t laugh, reader) to find that J 
was allowed to drink water ; and that t he other men drank not 
more than a glass or two of wine, after tho ladies had retired. 
I had, somehow, got both lords and deans associated in my mind 
with intinito swillings of ]>ort wine, and’ bacchanalian orgies, 
and sat down at lirst, in much fear and trembling, lest J should 
be compelled to join, under penalties of salt-and-water ; but I 
had made up my mind, stoutly, to bear anything rather than g(it 
drunk ; and so I liad all* the merit of a temperance-martyr, 
w ithout any of its d isagn^cables. 

‘Well,’ [ to myself, smiling in spirit, ‘what would my 
Cdiartist friends sav if they saw me hereJ Not even Oross- 
thwaite himself could find a Haw in the appreciation of merit for 
its own sake, tho (T>urt(;sy and condescension— ah ! but he would 
complain of it, sinpily for being condescension.’ But, after all, 
wjiat else could it bo'? Were not these men more experieJiced, 
more learned, older than myself '? They w'ere my superiors ; it 
was in vain for mo to attempt to liide it from myself. But tho 
wonder was, that they themselves were the ones to appear 
utterly unconscious of it. They treated me as aif equal ; they 
welcomed me —the young viscount and tho learned dean — on tlie 
broad ground of a common humanity ; as 1 believe hundreds 
more of their class would do, if w'o did not ourselves take a 
iwide in estranging them from us — telling them thaPfraternisa-' 
tion between, our classes is imimssible, and then cursing them 
for not fraternising wdih u.s. » But of that, more liereaftci'. 

At all events, now my bliss was perfect. No ! 1 was wrong 
- a higher enjoyment than all aw^aited }ne, when, going into the 
drawing-room, I found Lillian singing at the piano. | had no 
idea that music was callable of expressing and conveying 
emotions so intense and ennobling. My experience was confined 
to street music, and to the bawling at the chapel. And, as yet, 
Mr. Rullah had not' risen into a power more enviable than that 
of kings, and given to every wmrkniaii a free entrance into the 
magic world of harmony and melody, where he may prove his 
brotherhood with Mozart and M’^eber, Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn. Great unconscious demagogue I—leader of the people, 
and labourer in the cause of divine equality ! — thy reward is 
with the Father of the people ! 

Tlie luscious softness of the Italian airs overcame me with a 
delicious enervation. Every note, every interval, each shade of 
expression spoke to me — I knew not what : and yet they spoke 
to yny heart of hearts. A spirit out of tlie infinite heaven 
seemed calling to my spirit, which longed to answer — and was 
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dumb — and could only vent itself in tears, wliicli welled uncon- 
sciously fortli, and eased my heart from tlie painful tension of 
excitement. 

ller voice is hoverin'^ o’er iii}" soul — it lingers, 

O’crsluidowiiii; it with soft uiid thrilliii^^ wings ; 

The blood and life within those snowy tinkers 
Teach wdtcluTaft to the instrumental strings. 

?iTy brain is wild, my breath comes (piiclv, 

'J'he blood is*Ji.sfening in my frame ; 

And thronging shadow's, fust and thick, 

Fall on my overflowing eyes. 

]\ry heart is (juivering like a flame ; 

As morningnlew that in the sunheam dies, 

I am <lissoive<l in these eonsnming ecstasies. 


Tlio dark lady, !Mis.s Staunton, a.s T ought to call lior, saw my 
(‘UKjtion, and, as 1 thought unkiiidly, clundved the eausti of it at 
once. 

M’ray do not give us any mor() of tlios<^ die-away Italian airs, 
Lillian. Sing .sometiiing manful, Oennan or JCnglish, or any- 
thing you like, except those sentimental wnilings.’ 

Lillian stopj)ed, took another hook, and commenced, after a 
short prelude, one of my own songs. Sur])rise and pleasure 
overpowered me more utterly than tlio soft soiitlnum melodies 
had done. I was ou the point of springing up and leaving the* 
I'oom, when my ni/|)tiire.s were checked by our host, who turned 
round, and stoi)ped slmrt in an oration on the geology of Uppei* 

‘What’s that about j)rothei*ho(xl and freedom, Lillian? We 
don’t want any tiling of that kind hert;.’ 

‘It’s only a popular London song, papa,’ answered she, witli 
an arch .smi](\ 

‘Or likely to become so/ added Miss Staunton, in her markaul 
dogmatic tune. 

‘I am very sorry foi* London, then/ And ho returned to the 
deserts. 


CHAPTKll XV 

THK MAN OF SCIENCF 

After breakfast the next morning, Lillian retired, saying 
laughingly, that she must go and see after her clothing club and 
her dear old women at the almshouse, wliicli, of course, made 
me look on her as more an angel than 'e\'er. And wliile 
Oeorge was left with Lord Lynedah% I was summoned to a 
private conference wdth the dean, in his study. 

I found Irim in a room lined with cabinets of cuinosities, and 
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liung ;ill oven- with ^^trange liorns, hoii(3s, and slabs of fossils. 
Dut I was not allowed inueh time to look about me ; for lie 
commenced at once on tlie subject of my studies, by asking me 
wlietlier I was willing to prepare myself for the university, by 
entering on the study of mHthemati<^? 

1 felt so intense a repugnance to them, that at the risk of 
ofiending him - perhajis, for what 1 knew, fatally — I dared to 
demur. He smiled - 

‘J am conviiuicd, young man, that, eyen if you intended to 
follow ])oetry as a profession — and a very poor one you will find 
it — yet you will never attain to any excellence therein, without 
f;ir stricter mental discipline tlian any to which you havx3 been 
accustomed. That is wliy I abominate our modern poets. They 
tidk about the glory of the poetic, vocation, as if they intended 
to be kings and woi‘kLmakers, and all the while they indulgi' 
themselves in the most loose and desultory habits of thought. 
Sir, if they really believed their own grandilot|uent assumptions, 
they would feel that the responsilality of their mental training 
was greater, not less, than any ones else. Idke the C^luaker.s, 
they fancy that they honour insyuration by sui)j)osing it to be 
only extraordinary and paroxysmic; : the true yioet, like the 
i*atioual Christian, believing that inspiration is continual and 
orderly, that it reveals harmonious laws, not merely excites 
sudden emotions, ^'ou understand meV 

I did, tolerably ; and subsecyuent conversations with him 
fixed the thoughts suliiciently in my mind, to make mo yiretty 
sure that T am giving a faithful verbal ti'anscriyit of them. 

‘ Vou must study some science. Have you read ?iny logic V 

J mentioned Watts’ ‘Logic,’ and Locke ‘On the Use of the 
Undei'standing ’ — two books W(‘ll known to reading artisans. 

‘Ah,’ he said, ‘such books are very well, but they are merely 
yioyiulai-. “ Aidstotle,” “Hitter on Induction,” and Kant’s ‘ Ih'O- 
legomena,” and “Jjogic” — when you liad read them some seven 
or eight times over, you might consider yourself as knowing 
somewhat about the mattm-.’ 

‘ 1 have read a little about induction in Whately.’ 

‘Ah, very good book, but yioynilar. Did you tind that your 
method of thought received any benefit from it?’ 

‘The ti'uth is 1 do not know whether T can quite exyiress 
myself clearly but logic, like mathematics, seems to tell me too 
little about things. It does not enlarge my knowledge of man 
or nature ; and those ai-o what J thirst for. And you must re- 
member — T hoyie T am not wrong in saying it — that tlie case of 
a man of your clas.s, who has the jiower of travelling, of reading 
what he will, and seeing what he will, is very difierent from that 
of an artisan, whose chances of observation are so sadly limited. 
You must forgive us, if we are unwilling to Hj)end our time over 
books winch tell us nothing about the grt^at universe outside 
the shop- windows,’ 
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He smiled compassionately. ‘Very true, my boy. There are 
two brandies of study, theli, before you, and by either of them 
a competent subsistence is jmssible, with good interest. Pliilo- 
logy is one. J^ut before you could arrive at those depths in it 
which connect with ethiifology, history, and geography, you 
would require a lifetime of study. Tliere remains yet another. 
1 see you ste/iling glances at those natural curiosities. In the 
study of them, you would find, as 1 believe, more and more 
daily, a mental discipline superior even to that which language 
or mathematics give. If 1 liad been blest with a son — but that 
is neither liere nor tlau'c — it was my intention to have educated 
him almost entirely as a naturalist. I think I should like to try 
the experiment on a young nnan like yours(df.’ 

Sandy Mackaye's detinition of legislation for the masses, 
‘ Fiat cxpen-iTnentum in corpore vili,’ rose up in my thoughts, 
and, hall unconsciously, passed my li})s. The good old man 
only smiled. 

'That is not my reason, Mr. Locke. 1 should (dioose, by 
])reference, a man of your class for experiments, not because 
the nature is coarser, o!* less precious in the scale of creation, 
but because 1 have a notion, ff>r which, like many otliei'S, 1 
have be(*n very much laughed at, that you are less sophisticated, 
more simple and ficsh from natures laboratory, than the young 
l)ersoris of the upper’ classes, who begin from the nursery to be 
more or less trimmed up, and painted over by the artiheial 
state of society -a very excellent state, mind, Mr. Locke. 
Civilisation is, next to (liristianity of coui'se, the highest bless- 
ing ; but noj:- so good a state for t)*ying anthropological exi^eri- 
ments on.’ 

I assured him of my gi’cat tlesiie to l)e the subject of such aii 
ex])(uiment ; and was encouraged by his smile to tell him some- 
tiring about my intense love for natural objects, the mysterious 
pleasure which J liad taken, frorti my boyhood, in trying to 
classify them, and my visits to the British Museum, for the 
purpose of ^getting at some general knowledge of the natural 
groups. 

‘ hlxcellent,’ he said, ‘young mail ; the very best sign I have 
yet seen in you. And wliat have you read on these subjects?’ 

1 mentioned several books: Bingley, Bewick, ‘Humboldt’s 
Travels,’ ‘The Voyage of the Beagle,’ various scattered articles 
in the Penny and Satui-day Magazines, etc. etc. 

‘Ah !’ he said, ‘ popular -you will hnd, if you will allow me 
to give you my experience ’ 

I assured liini that 1 was only too much honoured — and I 
truly felt' so. 1 knew myself to be in the presence of my right- 
ful superior— my master on that very point of education which 
I idolised. Every sentence which lie spoke gave me fresh light 
on some matter or other ; and I felt a worship for him, totally 
irrespective of any vulgar and slavish respect for his rank br 
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wealth. The working man lia'? no want for real reverence. 
Mr. Carlyle’s being a ‘gentleman’ lias not injured his influence 
with the people. On the contrary, it is the artisan’s intense 
longing to find his real lord^ and guides, which makes him 
despise and execrvite his sham ones.# Whereof let society take 
note. 

‘Then,’ continued he, ‘your ))lan is f-o take up some one sec- 
tkm of the subject, and thorouglily exhaust that. Universal 
laws manifest tliemselves only by jiarticiilar instances. They 
say, man is the microcosm, Mr. Ijocke ; but the man of science 
finds every worm and beetle a mici*oco.sm in its way. It exem- 
plifies, directfy or indirectly, every jiliysicjil law in the universe, 
thougli it may not be two lines long. It is not only a part, but 
a mirror, of. t)ie great wliole. Tt has a definite relation to the 
whole world, and the whole world has a I’elation to it. Really, 
by the bye, T cannot give you a better instance of what I mean, 
than in my little diatribe on the Ceryon Trifurcifer, a small 
reptile which 1 found, some years ago, inhabiting the mud of 
the salt lakes of Balkhan, wliich fills up a long -desired link 
between the Chelonia and the Perenni -brancliiate Bati'acliians, 
and, as I think, though Professor Brown difiers from me, con- 
nects both with the Herbivorous (‘etacea.— Professor Brown is 
an exceedingly talented man, but a little too cautious in accept- 
ing any one’s theories but his own. ‘There it is,’ he said, as he 
drew out of a drawer a little pamphlet of some thirty pages— ■ 
‘an old man’s darling. I consider that book the outcome of 
thirteen years’ laboui'.’ 

‘It must be very dee}),’ J i‘e|)lied, ‘toliave been worth sucli 
long-continued study.’ 

‘ Oh ! science is her own reward. 3'here is hai’dly a great })hysi 
cal law which 1 have not brought to bear on the subject of that one 
small animal ; and above all -what is in itself worth a life’s labf)ur 
— I havm, I believe, discovered two cmtirely new laws of my own, 
though one of them, by the bye, has been broached by Professor 
Jlrown since, in his lectures. He might Have mentioned my name 
in connection with the subject, for I certainly iinjiarted my ideas 
to him, two years at least before the delivery of those lectures 
of his. Professor Brown is a very great man, certainly, and a 
very good man, but not quite so original as is generally su})- 
posc\d. Still, a scientific man ujust expect his little disappoint- 
ments and injustices. If you were behind the scenes in the 
scientific woidd, I can assure you, you would find as much party- 
spirit, and unfairness, and jealousy, and emulation there, as 
anywhere else. Human nature, human nature, everywhere ! ’ 

I said nothing, but thought tlie more ; and took the book, 
promising to study it carefully. 

‘There is Cuvier’s “Animal Kingdom,” and a dictionary of 
scientific terms to help you ; and jnind, it must be got up 
thoroughly, for I purpose to set you. an examination or two in 
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it, a few days hence. Then I shall find out wliether you know 
what is wo]*th all the infojinatioii in tlie world.’ 

‘ What is that, sir'r 

‘The art of getting information artevi dmcendi^ ]\lr. Locke, 
wlierewitli the world is Ifidly provided just now, as it is over- 
stocked witli the arte/iu legendi — the knack of running the eye 
over books, and fancying that it under-stands them, because it 
can talk alrout them. Vou cannot play that trick with my 
Geryon Trifurcifer, 1 assui*e you ; he is as dry and tough as 
his name. But, believe me, he is wor*th mastei’ing, not because 
he is mine, Irut simply because lie is tough.' 

I ])i*omise(] all diligence. 

‘Very good. Ami be sure, if you intend to be a i)oet for 
these (hiys (and 1 really tliink you have some fneulty for- it), 
you must become a scientific man. Science has made vast 
strides, and introduced entirely new modes of looking at nature, 
and poets must live up to the age. I nevei- read a word of 
Goethe’s verse, but 1 am convinced that lie must be the great' 
j)oet of the day, just because he is the only one who has taken 
the trouble to go into the details of practical science. And, in- 
the meantime, 1 will give you a lesson myself. I see you are 
longing to know the contents of these cabinets. You shall 
assist me by writing out the names of tliis lot of shells, just 
come from Australia, which I a.m now going to arrange.’ 

I set to work at once, iindfu- his directions ; and passed that 
morning, Jind the two or- three follownng, delightfully. But J 
question whether the good dean would have, been well satisfied, 
bad he knywn liow all his .scientific teaching confirmed my 
democratic ojnnions. ’Flie mere fact, that I could understand 
these things wlien they were set before me, as well as any one else, 
was to me a simple demonstration of the equality in worth, and 
therefore in privilege, of ^11 classes. It may be answered, tliat 
I had no riglit to ai-giie from myself to the mob ; and tliat 
other working geniuses have no right to demand universal en- 
franchisement for tlieir whole class, just because iliey, the ex- 
ceptions, are fit for it. But surely it is hard to call such an 
error, if it be one, ‘the insolent assumption of democratic con- 
ceit,’ etc, etc. Goes it not look more like the humility of men 
who are unwilling to assert for themselvc.s peculiar excellence, 
peculiar privileges; who, like. the apostles of old, want no 
glory, save that wliich they can share with the outcast and the 
slave ? Let society among other matters, take note of that. 


ClIAI^TEB, xvr 

C IT LT I V AT K 1> WO M K N 

I WAS thus brought in contact, for the first time in my life, 
with two exquisitn s])ecimens of cultivated womanhood ; and 
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they natiifally, as the reader may well suppose, almost entirely 
engrossed iny thoughts and inter‘e>>t. 

Lillian, foi* so I must call lier, became daily mon^ and. more 
agreeabhi ; and tried, a,s 1 fancied, to draw me out, and show 
me otF to the best advantagt^ ; whether from the desire of 
])leasing lierself, dr jdeasing me, I know not, and do not wish to 
know — but the consecpiences to my boyisli vapity were sucii as ai'e 
more easy to imagine, than pleasar>t to describe. Miss Staunton, 
on th(^ <>t iiei* liaiid, became, I thouglit, more and more unpleasant ; 
]iot that she ever, for a moment, outstei)i)ed the bounds of tlu^. 
most perfect courtesy ; but her manner, wliicli was soft to no 
one except to Lord Lynedale, Avas, when slie six>ke to nu^, espe- 
cially dictatorial and abrupt. She .seemed to make a j)oint of 
carping at ch.'ince words of mine, and of setting me down, sud- 
denly, by brealcing in with some sevei'c, I)itliy observation, on 
conversations to Avhich she liad been listening unobsei’ved. 
She seemed, too, to vdew with dislike anything like cordiality be- 
tween mo and Lillian — a dislike, which 1 was actually at moments 
vain enough (such a creature is man !) to attribute to — jeal- 
ousy ! ! ! till 1 began to susp(x-t and Juite her, as a proud, harsh, 
and exclusive aristocrat. And my suspicion and hatred re- 
ceived their continuation, when, one morning, after an evening 
even more eluirming than usual, Lillian came down, i*eserved, 
l)eevish, all but sulky, and showed that that briglit heaven of 
sunny fea,tures liad I’oom in it foi* a cloud, and that an ugly OTie. 
Hut i, poor* fool, only jhtied her*, made up my mind that some 
one had ill-used lier ; and looked f>n her* as a martyr — ])erhai)s 
to that harsh cousin of hei‘s. 

That day was taken u}) with writing out answers to the 
dean’s searching questions on liis pamjdilet, in which, i believe, 

I acquitted myself tolerably ; and he seemed far nioi*e .satisfierl 
witli my commentary than I was with his text. He seemed to 
ignor’o utter*ly anything like I'cligion, or* even the very notion of 
(fod, in Iris chains of ar*gunrent. Nature was spoken of as tlu^ 
wilier and ])r*oducer of all the marvels which he descr*ibes ; and 
every wor*d in the book, to my astonisliment, might have been 
wr*itten just as easily by an Athei.st as by a dignitary of the 
Chunrlt of England. 

. [ could not help, that evening, hinting this defect, as deli- 
cately as 1 could, to my good ho.st, and was soTiiewliat surprised 
to find that he did not con.sider it a defect at all. 

‘lam in nowise anxious to w'eaken the antithesis between 
natural and revealed religion. Science may lielp tlie former, 
but it has absolutely nothing to do witli the latter. She stands 
on her own gi*ound, has her own laws, and is her own reward. 
(.3iristianity is a matter of faitli and of the teaching of the 
Church. Tt must not go out of its way for science, and science 
must not go out of her way for it ; and wh(;re they sr^em to 
difier-, it is our duty to believe tliat they are reconcilable by 
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fuller knowledge, but not to clip truth in order to make it 
inatcli witJi doctrine.’ 

‘Mr. Carlyle,’ said Miss Staunton, in lier abrupt way, ‘can 
see that the God of Nature is the God of man/ 

‘Nolxxly denies that, my dear.’ 

‘ Except in every word and action ; elst^ why do they not 
write about Nature as if it was the expression of a living, 
loving spirit, not merely a dead machine'?’ 

‘ [t may be very easy, my dear, for a Deist like Mr. Carlyle 
to see God in Nakur(‘> ; Imt if he would a,c'ce]>t the truths of 
(diristianity, he woidd hnd that there were deeiier mysteries in 
them tlian trees and animals can ex]dain.’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir,’! said, ‘but 1 think that a very large portion 
of thougiitful Avorking men agree with you, though, in their 
case, that, opinion has only inci-eased their ditliculties about 
Oiristianity. Tliey complain tliat they cannot identify tlie 
God of the llible with the God of the world ai-ound them ; and 
one of their gj’eat complaints against Christianity is, that it 
demands asscuit to mysteries which are independent of, and 
even con trad ietoiy to, the laws of Nature.’ 

The old man was silent. 

‘Mr. ('arlyle is no Deist.,’ said Miss Staunton; ‘and 1 am 
sure, that unh^ss the ti'uths of Christianity contrive soon to get 
themselN'es jnstitie.d by the laws of science, the higher orders 
will believe in them as little as Mr. Locke informs us that the 
working classes do,’ 

‘ Vou prophesy confidently, my darling.’ 

‘Oh, Eleanor is in one of her proplietic moods to-night,’ said 
Lillian, slyly. ‘She has been foretelling jne 1 know not what 
misery and misfoi'tune, just because 1 cJictose to amuse myself 
in my own way.’ 

And she gave another sly pouting look at Eleanor, and then 
called me to look over some engravings, (‘hatting over them .so 
(rliarmingly 1— and stealing, every now and then, a pretty, saucy 
look at her cousin, which seemed to .say, ‘ 1 shall do wdiat I like, 
in spite of your prediction.s.’ 

This conifinned my suspicions that Eleanor liad been trying 
to separate us ; and the susjricion received a furthei* coi*robora- 
tion, indirect, aiid perhaps very unfair, from the lecture which 
I. got from my cousin after I went ujistairs. 

De had been flattering me very much lately about ‘the im- 
pression ’ I was making on the family, and tormenting me by 
compliments on the clever way in which T ‘jilayed my cards’ ; 
and when I denied indignantly any .such intention, patting me 
on the back, and laughing me down in a knowing way, as 
much as to say that he was not to be taken in by my profes- 
sions of simplicity, lie seemed to judge every one by him- 
self, and to have no notion of any middle characters be- 
tween the mere green-horn and the deliberate .scliemer. But 
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to-night, after commencing vvitli the usual compliments, he 
went on — 

‘ Now, first let me give you one hint, and be tliaukful for it. 
Mind your game with that Eleanor — Miss Staunton. She is a 
regular tyrant, I happen to know : a strong-minded woman, 
with a vengeancet She manages every one her*e ; and unless 
you are in her good books, doitt expect to keep your footing in 
tliis house, my boy. So just mind and pay her a little more 
attention and Miss Lillian a little les.s. ^Af’ter all, it is worth 
the trouble. She is uiu'onwmmly well read ; and .says con- 
founded clever things, too, when she wakes u]) out of the sulks ; 
and you may pick u]) a, wrinkle or two from her, worth pocket- 
ing. ' You mind wlia,t she .says to you. You know she is going 
to be married to Lord Lynedale.’ 

1 Tiodded assent. 

‘Well, then, if you wa.nt to hook him, you must secure her 
lirst.’ 

‘I want to hook no one, (leorge;’J have told you that a 
thou.sand times.’ 

'Oh, no! cei’tainly not — by no means! Why should you?’ 
said the artful dodger. And lui swung, laughing, out of the 
room, leaving in my mind a .strange suspicion, of which I was 
ashamed, though T could not shake it ollj that he had remarked 
Eleanor's wish to cool my admiration for Lillian, and was 
willing, for some pur])os^^ of his own, to further that wish. The 
truth is, I had very little ]*espect for him, or trust in him : and 
I was learning to look, habitually, for .some .selfish motive in all 
h(‘ said or did. PeiLaps, if 1 had acted more boldly upon what 
I did .see, I should not have been herci now. 


CHAPTER XVTT 

.SEHMON.S IN STONES 

The next afternoon was the last but one of my .stay at D-^ — . 
We were to dine late, after sunset, and, before dinner, we went 
into the cathedral. The choir had just finished practising. 
Certain exceedingly ill -looking jiien, whose faces bespoke 
principally sensuality and self-conceit, and whose function was 
that of praising God, on the sole qualification of good bass and 
tenor voice.s, were coming chattering through the choir gates ; 
and behind them a group of small boys were suddenly trans- 
forming tliemselves from angels into sinners, by tearing oft* 
their white surplices, and pinching and poking each other 
noisily as thev passed us, with as little reverence as Voltaire 
himself could have desired. 

I had often been in the cathedral before — indeed, w e attended 
the .service daily, and 1 had been appalled, rather than astonished, 
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by what I saw and heard: tlie unintelligible service — the 
irreverent gabble of the choristers and readers — the scanty 
congregation— the ineagi'e portion of the vast building which 
seemed to be turned to any use : but never more than that 
evening, did I feel the desolateness, tlie doleful inutility, of that 
vast descu't nave, with its aisles and transfip^s - built for some 
purpose or oilier now extimT. The whole pla(^e seemed to 
crush and sadden me; and I could not i*e-echo Lillians 
remark 

‘How those pillars, rising story above stiuy, and thos(i lines 
of pointed arches, ;dl lead the eye heavcmward ! It is u. beauti- 
ful notion, that about pointed architecture being symbolic of 
(diristianity/ 

‘I ought to he very much asliamcul of my stupidity,’ 1 
answered ; ‘but 1 cannot feel that, though 1 believe 1 ought to 
do so. That vast groined roof, with its (‘iiormous weight of 
hanging stoiui, seems to ci'ush one - to bai* out tlu'. free sky 
above. Those pointed windows, too — how gloriously the 
western sun is streaming through them ! but tlieir rich hues 
only dim and deface his light. 1 can feel what you say, when 1 
look at the cathedral on the outside ; theie, indeed, every line 
sweeps the eye upward — carries it from one jiinnacle to another, 
each with less and less standing-ground, till at the summit the 
building gi adually vanishes in a point, and leaves the spirit to 
wing iLs way, unsupported and alone, into the etlier. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
1 added, half bitterly, ‘these cathedrals may be true symbols of 
the supeivstition which cr'cated them — on the outside, otfering 
to enfranchise the soul and raise it up to heaven ; but when the 
dupes had* entered, giving them only a dark prison, and a 
crushing bondage, which neither wc nor our fathers have been 
able to bear.’ 

‘ You may sneer at them, if you will. Mi*. Locke,’ said Eleanor, 
in her sevei’e, abrupt way. ‘ The working classc^s would have 
been badly oft without them. They were, in tlioir day, the only 
democratic institution in the w'orld ; and the only socialist one 
too. The only chance a poor man had of rising by his worth, 
was by coming to the monastery. And bitterly the^ working 
classes felt the want of them, when they fell. Your own 
Cobbett can tell you that,’ 

' ‘Ah,’ said Lillian, ‘how diilerent it must have been four 
hundred years ago ! — how solemn and picturesque those old 
monks must have looked, gliding about the aisles!- and how 
magnificent the choir must have been, before all tlie glass and 
carving, and that beautiful shrine of St. — — , blazing with gold 
and jewels, were all plundered and defaced by those horrid 
i’uritans 1 ’ 

‘Say, reformer-squires,’ answered Eleanor; ‘for it was they 
who did the thing ; only it was found convenient, at the 
Kestoration, to lay on the people of the seventeenth centuiy 
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tlie iniquities wliidi tlie country-gentlemen committed in the 
sixteenth/ 

‘Sui'ely/ I added, emboldened by lier words, ‘if the 
monastei’ies w^ere wIimL their adrnii-ers say, some nietliod of 
restoring the good of the old system, without its evil, ouglit to 

be found ; and would be found, if it were not ’ I paused, 

recollecting whose guest 1 was. 

‘If it were not, 1 suppose,’ said Eleanor, ‘for tliose lazy, 
overfed, bigot(^d hypocrites, the clergy. That, 1 presume, is the 
des(n*ii)tion of tluim to which you hav(' bc^en most accAistomed. 
Now, let me ask you one qiuWtion. Do you mean to condemn, 
just now, the Church as it was, or th(^ (liurch as it is, or the 
Cliurch as it ouglit to be ? Radicals haM^ a, habit of confusing 
those three questions, as they have of confusing other things 
when it suits them.’ 

‘Really,’ I said -for my blcxjd was rising ‘ L do think that, 
witli the C(3nfessed (uiormous wivilth of tlie clergy, the cathedral 
establishments especially, th(\y might^do more for the people.’ 

‘Listen to me a litth^, .Mr. Locke. '^^liie laity nowadays take 
a piide in speaking evil of the clergy, never seeing that if they 
are bad, tlie laity have made them .so. Why, what do you 
impute to them ? Their worldliness, their being like the world, 
like the laity round them —like you, in .short? Improve your 
selves, and by so doing, if there is this .sad tendency in the 
clergy to imitate you, you will mend them ; if you do not find 
that after all, it is they who wdll liave to mend you. “As with 
the peophi, so with the priiAst,'’ is the everla.sting law. When, 
fifty years ago, all chisses were drunkards, from the statesman 
to the p(?asant, the clergy were drunken also, but not half so 
bad as the laity. Now the laity are eaten U]) with covetousness 
and ambition ; and the clei’gy are covetous and ambitious, but 
not half .so bad as tlie laity. The laity, and you workingmen 
e.specially, are the dupes of frothy, in.sincei’c^, official rant, as 
Mr. Carlyle would (vill it, in Ra,riiament, on the iiusting.s, at 
every debating society and (diartist meeting; and, therefore, 
the clergyman’s sermons are apt to be just what peo])le like 
elsewhere, and what, therefor(\ tliey .supjmse })eople will like 
there.’ 

‘If, then,’ T answered, ‘in .spite of your 0 ])inions, you confess 
the.clcT'gy to be so bad, why are you .so angry with men of 
our Opinions, if we do plot sometimes a little against the 
Church?’ 

‘1 do not think you know what my opinions are, Mr. Locke. 
Did you not lie^ me just now pi*ai.sing the monasteries, because 
they were socialist and democratic ? But wjjy is tlie badness of 
the clergy any reason for pulling down tlie Church ? That is 
another of the confused iri-ationalities into which you all allow 
yourselves to fall. What do you mean by crying sliame on a 
man for being a bad clergyman, if a good clergyman is not a 
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good thing? Tf tlie very idea of a clergyman was abominable, 
as your Chiirch-flestrfiyers. ought to say, you ought to praise a 
man for* l^eing a ba,d one, and not acrting out this same abomin- 
able idea of priesthood. Your very outcry against the sins of 
tlie clergy, shows that, evini in your minds, a dim notion lies 
somewhere that a clergyman s vocation is, in itself, a divine, a 
holy, a beneficent one.’ 

‘I never looked a.t it in that light, certainly,’ said I, some- 
what staggered. 

‘Very lik(dy not. One word moi’e, for 1 may not have 
another o])poi'tunity of speaking to you as 1 would on these 
matters. You woi-king men complain of the clergy. for being 
bigoted and obscurantist, a.nd hating the cause of the peo])le. 
Does not nine-tentlis of tla^ blame of that lie at your door ? I 
took u]), tlie other day, at hazard, one of youi* favourite liberty- 
preaching newspapei's ; and I saw^ books advei tised in it, whose 
names no modest waunau should ever behold ; rloctrines and 
l’)ractices advocated in it from which all the honesty, the 
dec^ency, the connnon humaji fetding which is left in the 
English mind, ought to revolt, and does re\’olt. You cannot 
deny it. Your class has told the world that the (;ause of liberty, 
(^quality, and tVabumity, the cause whii'h the working masses 
claim as theirs, identihes itself with blasphemy and indecency, 
with the tyrannous ])ersecutions of trades-unions, with robbery, 
assassinations, vitriol-bottles, and midnight inccmdiaiasm. And 
then you curse the cleigy foi* taking you at yoin* word ! What- 
soever they do, you attack them. If they believe you, and 
.stand up for common morality, and for the truths which they 
know^ are atl-impoi’tjuit to poor as well as rich, you call them 
bigots and ])ersecui-ors ; while if they neglect, in any way, the 
very Christianity for believing which you insult them, you turn 
round and call them hypocrites. Mark my w^ords, Mr. Loek(^, 
till you gain the respect and confidence of the clergy, you will 
never rise. The day will come when you Avill find that the 
clergy are the only class' who can licl]) yon. Ah, yon may 
shake your head. T warn you of it. Tliey were "the only 
bulwark of the poor against the medheval tyranny of Hank ; 
you will find tlieirx the only bulwark against the modern 
tyranny of M^nnbn.’ 

1 w^^s-’On the point of entreating liei* to explain herself furthei*, 
,bul?Yit that critical moment Lillian interposed. i 

‘Now, stay your prophetic glances into the future; li^re 
come Lynedale and papa.^ And in a moment, Eleanor’s whole 
manner and countenance altered — the i)etulanib, wild unrest, 
the harsh, dictatorial tone vanished ; and she turned to meet 
lier lover, with a look of tender, satisfied devotion, which trji^ns- 
figured her whole face. It was most strange, the power he liad 
over lier. His presence, even at a distance, seemed to fill her 
whole being with ricli quiet life. She watched him with folded 
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hands, like a mystic worsliipper, waiting for tlie afflatus of the 
spirit ; and, suspicious and angry as 1 felt towards her, I could 
not help being drawn to her by this revelation of deptlis of 
strong healtliy feeling, of which her usual niatiner gave so little 
sign. " 

This coiivei'satiou thoroughly puzzled me ; it showed me that 
there might two sides to the question of Ihe ])eoplc’s cause, 
as well as to that of other's. It shook a little my faith in the 
infallibility of nry own class, to hea-i- such severe' animadver- 
sions on them, from a iKu-son who professed lieiself as much a 
disciple of Ca-rlyle as airy wor'king man ; and who evidently 
haxl no Jack either of intellect to compr ehend or boldness to 
speak out his doctrines ; who could praise tlu> old monasteries 
for Ijeing democi-atic. and sordalist, a,nd spoke far mor'e severely 
of the clergy tlian 1 could have don(5 because she did irot deal 
merely in trite words of abuse, but showed a i*eal analytic 
insight into the causes of their shortcoming. 

That same evening the conversation happened to turn on 
dress, of wdiicdi Miss Staunton spoke scormfully and disparag- 
ingly, as mere useless vanity and frippery- an empty substitute 
for real beauty of pei'son as well as the higher' Ix^auty of mind. 
And I, emboldened by the courTesy with which J was always 
(tailed on to take my sliare in eve-r-ything that was said or done, 
ventur ed to object, humbly enough, to her' notions. 

‘But is not beauty,’ 1 said, ‘in itself a good and blessed thing, 
softening, refining, rejoicing the eyes of all who behold ? ’ (And 
my eyes, as Tsjroke, irr voluntarily I’ested on Lillian’s face — who 
saw it, and blushe,d.) ‘Sur-ely nothing which helps'beauty is to 
be despised. Arrd, without the charm of dress, beauty, even 
that of exju'cssion, dor^s not really do itself justice. How many 
lovely and lovable faces there are, for instance, among the 
working classes, wliich, if they had but the advantages wliich 
ladies possess, might create deliglit, respect, chivalrous worshi]) 
in the Ireholder but ar*e now nevru' appreciated, V)ecause they 
have not the same fair* means of displaying themselves which 
even the savage girl of the South Sea Islands possesses ! ’ 

Lillian said it was so very ti'ue — she had really never thought 
of it before — and somehow 1 gained coui-age to go on. 

■‘Besides, dross is a sort of saci'ament, if I may use the woi'd 
-a sure sign of the wearer’s character ; according as any one 
is prderly, or modest, or tasteful, or joyous, or brilliant ’-H^-nd I 
glanced again at Lillian — ‘ those excellences, or the want of 
tliem, are sure to show themselves, in the colours they choose, 
arid the cut of their garments. In tlie workroom, I and a 
friend of mine used often to amuse ourselves over the clothes 
we were making, by speculating from them on the sort of 
people the Avearers were to l)e ; and I fancy w^e were not often 
wrong.’ 
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My cousin looked daggers at me, and for a moment 1 fancied 
1 had committed a dreadful mistake in mentioning my tailor- 
life. So I had in his eyes,' hut not in those of the really well- 
bred persons round me. 

‘Oil, how very amusing it must have l)e(ui ! I think 1 shall 
turn milliner, Eleanor, for the fun of divining every one’s little 
failings from tlieir caps and gowns ! ’ 

‘(h) on, Mr. Locke,’ said the dean, who had seemed buried in 
the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society.’ ‘Tht^ fact is novel, 
and J am more obliged to any one who gives me that, than if 
he gave me a bank-note. The money gets spent and done 
with ; but I cannot s})ond the fact ; it remains for litVj as per- 
manent capital, returning interest and com])ound interest ad 
infinHtcm. Ily the by(^, tell me about those same workshops. 
I have heard more about them than I like to bidieve true.’ 

And I did tell him all about them; and spoke, my blood 
rising as I went on, long and earnestly, perhaps eloquently. 
Now and then T got abashed, and tried to stop ; and then the. 
dean informed me that T was speaking well and sensibly, while 
Lillian entreated me to go on. She had never conceived su(5h 
things possible -it was as interesting as a novel, etc. etc.; and 
Miss Staunton sat with compressed Ii])s and frowning brow, 
apparently thinking of notidng but her book, till T feJt quite 
angry at her a])athy— for such it seemed to me to be. 


CMIAPTER XVllI 

MY FALL 

And now the last day of our stay at 1) - had ari ived, and I 
had as yet heard nothing of the prospects of my book ; though, 
indeed, the (company in which 1 had found myself had driven 
literary ambition, for the time being, out of my head, and 
bewitched me to float down the .stream of daily circum.stanc(% 
satisfied to snatch the enjoyment of each present moment. 
That morning, however’, after I had fulfilled my daily ta.sk of 
arranging and naming objects of natural history, the dean 
settled himself back in his arm-chair, and bidding me sit down, 
evidently meditated a business conversation. 

He had heard from his publisher, and read his letter to 
me. ‘The poems were on the whole much liked. The most 
satisfactory method of publishing for all parties, would be by 
procuring so many subscribers, each agreeing to take so many 
copies. In consideration of the dean’s known literary judg- 
ment and great influence, the publisher would, as a private 
favour, not object to take the ri.sk of any further expenses.’ 

So far everything sounded dharming. Tlie method was not 
a very independent one, but it was the only one ; and I should 
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actually liavc the delight of having published a volume. But, 
alas! ‘he tliought that the sale of the book might be greatly 
facilitated, if certain passages of a strong political tendency 
were omitted. Pie did not wish personally to object to them as 
statements of facts, or to the jiictorial vigour with which they 
were exi)ressed ; l^iit he thought that they wei’e somewhat too 
strong for the pixisent state of the public ta,stt‘ ; aiid though he 
should be the last to allow any ])rivate considerations to inflip 
enee his weak patronage of rising talent, yet, consichu'ing his 
pr-esent conm^edion, lie should ha,i-dly wish to take on hims(df 
the ]*esjjonsibility of publishing such ])assages, unless witli g]*eat 
modificvitions.’ 

‘ ^Oii see,’ said tlu^ good old 7jia,n, ‘t h(* oj)inioii of i'es|)ectabl(^ 
pfvictical men, wJio know th(^ woild, exactly coincicles with 
mine. I did not like to t(dl you that, J (^ould not help in the 
publication of your ATSS. in tluur ])resent state ; but I am sure, 
from the modesfy. and gentleness which 1 have remarked in 
you, youT’ i*eadiness to listen to I'cason, and your pleasing 
freedom from all N’iohuuH*, or coarscuiess in expressing your 
oihnions, that you will not obj('ct to so e\ce(‘dingly reasonable 
a rea|uest, which, after all, is oidy for your good. Ah 1 young 
man, he went on, in a more feeding tone than 1 had yet heard 
from him, ‘if you wane onc(‘ embroihal in that ])olitic.a,l 'wa)rld, 
of which you know so litth% you would soon be crying like 
David, “Oh that T had wings like a, dove, then would J flee 
away and be at ivst ! ” Do you fancy that you can alter a 
fallen world? Wlia,t it is, it a, 1 ways has been, and will be to 
the fend. p]\'ery agt*. has its political and social nosti'ums, my 
dea,r young man, and fa,nci(xs tlKun infallible ; and the imxt, 
gemeration arises to cui'se tlunu as failures in practice, and 
su])erstitious in theory, and try som(^ new nostrum of its own.’ 

I sighed. 

‘Ah ! you may sigh. But we have each of us to be dis- 
michantexl of our dream. Tluu’c was a time once when L talked 
republicanism as loudly as raw youth ev(u* did — wh(3n 1 had an 
excuse for it, too ; for when T was a boy, T saw the French 
Devolution ; and it was no wonder if young, entliusiastic brains 
were excited by all sorts of wild hopes — “ pe.rfectilhlity of the 
species,” “rights of man,” “universal li])erty, equality, and 
brotherhood.” — My dear sir, ther*e is nothing new under the 
suii ; all that is stale and tr-ite to a septuagenarian, who has 
seen where it all ends. 1 speak to you freely, because I am 
deejrly interested in you. I feel that this is the important 
(luestiqn of your life, and that you have talents, the possession 
of which is a heavy i-esiionsibility. Eschew politics, once and 
for all, as I have done. 1 might have been, I may tell you, a 
bishop at this moment^ if I liad condescended to meddle'again 
in those party questions of which my youthful experience 
sickened me. But I knew that I siiould oidy weaken my own 
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iiilluence, as that most noble and excellent mjin, Df. Arnold, 
did, ])y interfering in irolitics. The poet, like tJie clergyman and 
the philosopher, has nobliing to do witli politics. Let them 
choose the better part, and it shall not Ije taken from them. 
The world may i‘ave,’ he continued, Waxing eloquent as he 
approached hi^s favourite subject --‘tlie world may rave, but in 
the study ther*e is quiet. The world may change, Mr. Locke, 
and will ; but “the earth abideth for ever-.” Solomon had seen 
somewhat of politics, and social impi'ovement, and so on ; and 
Irehold, th(;n, as now, “all was vanity a,nd vexation of siririt. 
That which is crooked cannot be made straight, and that which 
is wanting cannot be niimber-ed. What ])i-olit hatli a man of 
all his labour whidi he taketh under* the sun'/ Th(5 thing 
wiiich hath been, it is that which slrall be, arid th(a-(‘, is no new 
thing under the sun. One generation pa,sseth away, and an- 
other conieth ; but the (iar*th abideth for- ex er.” No wondru* 
that the wisest of men took i-efuge fr-om such expei-ience, ;ls 1 
have ti*ied to do, in talking of all herbs, fr-om thr^ cedar of 
Lelianon to the hyssop that gr-oweth on the wall ! 

LMi ! Ml-. Locke,’ he went on, iu a soft nielancholy, half- 
abstrvLcted tone — ‘all! Mr\ Locke, I have felt dee])ly, and you 
will feel sonic day, the truth of Jat-no’s saying iu ‘'Wilhelm 
Meister-,’ when he was wandei-ing alone in the Alps, with his 
geological hammer-, “Th<^se r-ocks, at least, tell me no lies, as 
men do.” Ay, there, is no lie in Matur-e, no discoi-d in the 
i-evelatidns of scirmci^ in the laws of th(i unixei-se. Infinite, 
pure, iinfalleii, ea,i’th-supi)or*ting Titans, fi-esh as on the moi-n- 
ing of creation, those gr-eat laws endure. ; your- only true 
democrats, tbo -for- nothing is too great or to^ small for them 
to take note of. No tiniest gnat, or- s])eck of dust, but they feed 
it, guide it, and preserve it.- Ha-il arid snow, wind and vapour-, 
fulfilling their Makers word; and like him, too, hiding them- 
selves fi-orn the wise and prudent, a,nd r-evealing thernsehes 
unto babes. Yes, .Mr-. Locke ; it is the childlike, simple, iratient, 
r-everent heart, which science at once dema.nds and cultivutes. 
To ijr-ejudice or haste, to self-conceit or ambition, she pr-oudly 
shuts her- treasur-ies — to open them to men of humble hear-t, 
whom this wor-ld thinks simple dr-eamer-s- her Newtofis, and 
Owens, and Faradays. Why should you not become such a 
man as they'/ You have the talents — you have the love for 
nature, you seem to have the gentle and patient spiiut, which, 
indeed, will grow up more and mor-e in you, if you become a 
real student of science. Or-, if you must be a poet, why not 
sing of nature, and leave tlrose to sing jrolitical squabbles, who 
have iTO eye for the beauty* of her repose// How few gr-eat 
poets have been politicians ! ’ 

1 gently suggested Milton. 

‘x\y! he became a great poet only when he had deserted 
politics, because they had deserted him. In blindness aud 
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poverty, in tJie utter failure of all his national theories, ho wrote 
the works which have made him immortal. Was 81iaksi)eare 
a politician ? or any one of the great poets wlio have arisen 
during? the last tliirty years ? Have tliey not all seemed to con- 
sider it a sacred duty to keep themselves, as far as they could, 
out of ])arty strife ? ’ 

I quotec^ Sou tliey, Shelley, and Burns, as inslances to the 
contrary ; but his induction was completed already, to Iiis own 
satisfaction. 

‘Boor dear Southey was a gi-eat a erse maker, ratlier than a 
great ])oet ; and 1 always consider that Ids party-preiudices and 
party-writ inu narrowed and imrshcnfid a mind wincli ouglit to 
liav^e been flowing fortli frei'ly" and lovingly towards all foians 
of life. And as for Shelley and Burns, their jiolitics dictated to 
them at once tlie worst portions of theii* poetry and of tlieir 
])ractice. Slielley, wdiat little J lia\e read of him, only seems 
himself when lie forgets radicalism for nature; and you would 
not set Burns’s life or death, either, as a model foi’ imitation in 
any elass. Now, do you know, I must ask you to leave me a 
little. J am somewhat fatigued wdtli tins long discussion ’ (in 
which, ccitainly, I had borne no great shai'e) ; 'and T am sure, 
that after all I have said, you will sei' the propriety of acceding 
to tlie pnblislier’s aihice. (lo and tinnk over it, and let me 
have your answ^er by post time.’ 

T did go and think over it- too long for iny good If T liad 
acted on the lirst imi>ulse, I should have refused, and b%en safe 
Tliese passages were the very pith and marrow of tlie poems. 
They were the veiy words wdnch T liad felt it my duty, my 
glory, to utter. *1, who had been a wanking man, tvdio had ex- 
perienced all their sorrows and tenqitations— ^J, seerntal called 
by eveiy circumstance of my life to ]>reacli their cause, to expose 
tlieir wrongs — 1 to squash my convictions, to stultify my book 
for the sake of pojiularity, money, patronage ’ And yet — all 
that involved seeing more of Lillian. Tliey w^ere only too power- 
ful inducements in themselves, alas ! but T believe 1 coula have 
resisted them tolerably, if they had not been backed by love. 
And so a struggle arose, which the rich reader may think a very 
fantastic one, though the poor man will understand it, and 
surely pardon it also— seeing that he iiimself is Man. Could 1 
not, just once in a w^ay, serve (lod and Mammon at once ?™ or 
ratlier, not Mammon, but Venus : a worsliip which looked to 
me, and really was in my case, purer than all the Mariolatry in 
Popedom. After all, the fall might not be so great as it seemed 
— perhaps I was not infallible on theigfe same points. (It is won- 
derful how^ L^mble and self dtmying one becomes when one is 
afraid of doing one’s duty.) Perliaps the dean might be right. 
He had been a republican Iiimself once,^certainly. The facts, 
indeed, which 1 had stated, there could be no doubt of ; but I 
might liave viewed them through a iirejudiced and angry 
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medium — 1 might Jiave been not quite logical in my deductions 

froni them — I might In short, between ‘perhapses’ and 

‘mights’ I fell— a very deep, real, damnable fall ; and contented 
to emasculate my poems, and become a flunkey and a dastard. 

1 mentioned my consent that evening to tlie party ; the dean 
purred content tlioreat. Eleanoi*, to my astonishment, just said, 
sternly and abruptly— 

‘ Weak ! ’ and then turned away, wliile Lillian began — 

‘Oh! what a pity ! And really they ^vere some of the 
prettiest \'er*ses of all ! Jhit of course my father must know 
best ; you are (juite l ight to be guided by him, and do whatever 
is propel* and prudent. After all, papa, 1 liave got the naughtiest 
of them all, you know, safe. Eleanor set it to music, and wrote 
it out in lier book, and 1 thought it was so char-ming that I 
copied it.’ 

What Lillian said about lierself I drank in as greedily as 
usual ; what she said about .Lleanor fell on. a heedless ear, and 
vanished, not to r(ai])pear in my recollection till — Jlut 1 
must not anticipate. 

So it was all settled jileasantly ; and 1 sat up that evening 
writing a bit of verse for Ijillian, about the Old (Cathedral, and 
‘Heaven-aspiring towers,’ a, nd ‘Aisles of cloistered shade,’ and 
all that sort of tiling ; which I did not believer or care for; but 
1 thought it woul^. l)lease her, and so it did ; and 1 got golden 
smiles and compliments for my first, tliough not my last, itisin- 
oere poem. I was going fast down hill, in my hiu-ry to rise. 
However, as J said, it was ail pleasant enough. 1 was to i*eturn 
to town, and there await the dean’s orders ; and, most luckily, 
1 had receited that morning from Sandy Ala»c:kaye a (iiai*ac- 
teristic letter : — ». 

‘Gowk, Teleniachus*, hearken ! Item 1. Ye’re fou wi’ the 
Circeari eup, aneath the shade o’ sliovel hats and steeple houses. 

‘ Item 2. I, cuif-Mentor that I am, w(‘a]ing out a gude pair o’ 
gude Soots brogues that my sister’s husband’s thii*d cousin sent 
me a towmond gane frae Aberdeen, rinning ower the town to a’ 
journals, respectable and ither, anent the sellin o’ your “Auto- 
biography of an Engine-Boiler iu.tlie Vauxhall Boad,’’ the whilk 
I ha’ disposit o’ at the last, to O’Flynn’s Weekly Warwhoo/> ; and 
gin ye ha’ ony mair sic trash in your liead, you may get your 
meal whiles out o’ the same kist ; unless, as .1 sail- misdoubt, 
ye’re praying already, like Eli’s bairns, “to be jmt into ane o’ 
the priest’s oflices, tliat ye may eat a piece o’ bread.” 

‘Ye’ll be coming the-morrow? I’m lane without ye ; though 
[ look for ye surely to come ben wi’ u, gowd shoulder-note, 
and a red%ose,’ 

This letter, though it hit me hard, and made me, I confess, a 
little angry at the mpment with my truest friend, still offered 
me a* means of sub^sfence, and enabled me to decline safely the 
pecuniar V aid whirh I dreaded tlie dean’s offering me. And yet 
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[ felt dispirited and ill at ease. My conscience would not let 
Tue enjoy the succ^ess I felt J Jiad attained. But next morning i 
saw iJlIlian; and T forgot IBooks, 2 )eop]o’s cause, conscience, and 
everytliing. 

1 went home Ly coaeli— a luxury on which my cousin insisted 
- as lie did on lending me the fare; so that in all 1 owed him 
somewJiat more tli;ui eleven pounds. But T wa-s too happy to 
care for a- fresh debt, and Jiome 1 went, considering my fortumi 
made. 

My lieart fell, as I ste])ped into the dingy litth' old slioj) ! 
Was it the meaniu'ss of the ])Ia,ce after the comfoi’t and elegance 
of my late aTxxle ? Was it disaj)j>ointment at not finding 
Mackaye at home? Or was it that black-edged letter which 
lay waiting for me on the table? I was afraid to optai it; 1 
knew not why. I turned it over and over several tim(‘,s, trying 
to guess whose tlie liandwi-iting on the cover might be; the 
])ostmar-k was two days old ; and at lasf/ I broke tlie seal. 

‘Sir, - This is to inform you that youi* mothei*, Mrs. Locke, 
died this morning, a s<‘,nsible sinner, not without assurance of 
hei* election : and tliat her fiimu'al is fixed for Wednesday, tla^ 
2l)th instant. 

‘Th(^ liundde servant of the Lordi> ])eople, 

‘ J. WuailNTON.' 


( HAl^TEB. XTX 

SHOUT AND SAD 

I SHALL pass over the agonies of the next few days. There is 
self-exenteration enough and tosiairein my story, witiiout dilat 
ing on them. They are too sacred to i)ublish, and too i)ainful 
alas ! even to na^all. 1 write my story, too, as a working man 
Of these emotions wliich are common to humanity, J shall say 
but little— except wlien it is necessary to i)rove that the work 
ing man lias feelings like tlie rest of his kind. But those feel- 
ings may, in this case, be supidied by the reader’s j^wn imagina- 
tion. Let him represent them to liimself as bitt'ei> as remorse- 
ful as lie will, he will not equal the reality. True, she had cast 
me off'; but had I not rejoiced in that rejection which should 
have been my shame ? True, I had fed on the hope of some day 
winning recomaliation, by winning fame ; but before the fame 
had arrived, the reconciliation had become impossible. I had 
shrunk from going back to her, as 1 ought to have done, in filial 
humility, and, therefore, I was not allowe^i go back to her in 
the pride of success. HeaA^en knows, 1 had not forgotten her. 
>JigTit and day 1 had thought Of lier with prayers and blessings; 
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but I }uid %iacle a merit of my own love to her — my forgivenesKS 
of her, as 1 dared to call it. I had pampered my conceit with a 
notion that I was a martyr in the cause of genius and enlfghten- 
ment. How hollow, windy, heartless, all that looked now. 
There ! 1 will say no more. Heaven preserve any who read 

these pages from such days and niglits as I dragged on till that 
funeral, and for weeks after it was over, when I had sat once 
more in the little old chapel, with all the memories of rny child- 
hood crowding up, and tantalising me with the vision of their 
simple peace nevei-, never, to return r 1 heard my mother’s 
dying pangs, her prayers, her doubts, her agonies, for ray repro- 
bate soul, dissected for the public good by niy old enemy, Mr. 
Wigginton, who dragged in among his fulsome eulogies of my 
mother’s ‘ signs of grace,’ l ejoicings that there were ‘ babes span- 
long in liell.’ I saw ray sister Susan, now a tall handsome 
woman, but become all rigid, sour, with coarse grim lips, and 
that crushed, self-copscious, i‘es(?rved, fiJmost dishonest look 
about the tyes, common to fanatics every ei*eed. I heard her 
cold farewell, as she put into my hands certain notes and diaries 
of my mother’s, which slie had bequeathed to me on her deatli- 
bed. I heard myself proclaimed inheritor of some small matters 
of furniture, which had belonged to her ; told Susan cai*elessly to 
keep tliein for herself ; and w<‘nt forth, fancying that the curse 
of Cain was on my brow. 

I took home the diary ; but several days elapsed before I had 
courage to open it. Let the words 1 read there be as secret as 
the misery wliich dictated them. I had broken my mother’s 
heart ! -no 1 1 had not !— The infei*nal superstition which taught 
her to fancy* that Heaven’s lo\ewas narrower than her own— 
that (k)d could hate His creature, not for its sins, but for the 
very nature which He had given it— that, that had killed her. 

And 1 I'emarked, too, with a gleam of }iox:)e, that in several 
Xdaces wliere sunshine seemed ready to break through tlie black 
cloud of fanatic gloom — where slie seemed inclined not merely 
to melt towards lue (for tliero was, in ev(*ry page, an under- 
current of love deeper than death, and stl^onger than the grave), 
but also to dare to trust Uod on my behalf — whole lines carefully 
erased Jiage after page torn out, evidently long afcer tlie MBS. 
were written. 1 believe, to this day, that either my i:)oor sister 
or her fatheivconfessor was the perpetrator of that act. The 
frans pia is not yet extinct ; and it is as inconvenient now as it 
was in popish times, to tell tlie wliole truth about saints, when 
they dare to say or do things whiclj^ will not quite fit into the 
formulai of their sect. 

But what was to become of Busmi ? Tliough my uncle con- 
tinued to her the allowance whicli lie had made to my motlier, 
yet I was her natural 4 )rotector — and slie was my only tie upon 
earth. Was I to lose her, too? Might we not, after all, be 
happy together, in some little hole iu Chelsea, like Elia and his 

L A, L. 
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Bridget? That question wa,s solved for me. She declined my 
offers ; saying, tluit she could not live w itli any one whose 
religions opinions diflered froni lier own, and that she had ah*eady 
engaged a room at the house of a Christian friend ; and was 
shortly to be united to that dear man of Cod, Mr. Wigginton, 
who was to be removed f-o the work of the Lord in Man- 
chester. 

1 knew the scoundrel, but it would hav(‘ Ix^en im])ossible for 
me to undeceive her. lkn*ha])s he was only a scoundrel — ])er- 
haps he would not ill-i reat her. And yet — my ovvn litt le Susan ! 
my playfellow! my only tie on earth ! to lose her and not 
only her, but her respect, luu* love ! And my s])irit, deep (mough 
already, sank deeper still into sadn(‘ss ; a,nd J felt myself alone 
on earth, a.nd clung to Mackaye as to a fjitlier — 
indeed that^ old man was to nu^. 


CM4APTE1I XX 

1’K(JASIIS IN JIAKNKSS 

But, in sorrow or in joy, I had to earn my bread ; and so, too, 
liad Crossthwait-e, ])oor hdlow ! How he contrived to feed him- 
self and his little Katie for the next few years is mor e than T 
can tell ; at all events he worked hard enough. He sraibbled, 
agitated, rar\ fr’om London to Manch(‘.st<n*, and Manchester to 
Bradford, spouting, lecturing — sowing the exist wind, I am afraid, 
and little more. Whose fault was it ? What could such a man 
do, with that fervid tongue, and heart, and brain of his, in sucii 
a station as his, such a time as this? Society had helpcxl to 
make him an agitator. Society has had, moi*e or- less, to take 
Hie consequences of her own handiwoi-k. For* Crossth waite did 
not speak without hexu-ers. He could make the lierce, shrewd, 
artisan nature Hash out into fire -not always celestial, nor 
always, either, infernal. So he agitated and lived — how, I know 
not. That he did do so, is evident from the fact that he and 
Katie are at this moment ])laying dress in the cabin, before my 
eyes, and making love, a, 11 tire wliile, as if they had not been 
married a week. . . . Ah, well ! 

I, however, had to do more than get my bread ; I had to pay 
off these fearful eleven pounds odd, which, now that all the 

excitement of my stay at i) had been so sadly quenched, lay 

like lead upon my memory. My list of subscribers filled slowly, 
and I had no power of increasing it by any canvassings of iiiy 
own, My uncle, indeed, had promised to take two copies, and 
my cousin one : not wisliing, of course, to be so uncommercial 
as to run any risk, before tJiey had seen 'Whether my poems 
would succeed. But, with those exceptions, the dean had it all 
his own way ; and lie could not be expected to forego liia own 
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literary lal)ours for jny sake; so, through all that glaj*iiig 
summer, and sad foggy autumn, and nifiping winter, 1 had to 
got my bread as J hest could - by my pen. Mackaye grumbled 
at my writing so much, and so hist, and sintered about thc,/ 7 mn* 
But it Avas hardly fair u])on me. ‘ My mouth ci'aved 
it of me,’ as Solomon says. T had really no other lueans of live- 
lihood. E\'en if 1 could have gotten employment as a tailor, in 
the honoui-able trade, I loathed the business utt<‘rly — })ei’ha])s, 
alas ! to confess the truth, I was Ix'ginning to des])ise it. I 
could bear to think of myself as a }K)or genius, in connection 
with my new w(;althy and high-bred patrons ; foi* there wa-s 
precedent for the thing. JMnniless b.ar*ds and squii*es of low 
degree, low-boT*n artists, ennobled by theii- ])ictures — tluu'O was 
something gra,nd in the notion of mind trium})ha-nt ovei* the 
inequalities of raaik, aaul associating with the gn'at and wealthy 
as their spiritual equal, on the mere footing of its own innate; 
nobility ; no matter to what den it might return, to convent 
it into a Hnnple of the Muses, by the gloitous ert^ations of its 
fancy, etc. etc. But to go back daily from the drawing-room 
and the publisher's to the goo.se and the sho])board, was too much 
for my weakness, even ii it had been i)hy.sically pos.sibh^, as, 
thank Heaven, it Avas not. 

So 1 became a ha(;k-writ(;r, and soi'rowfully, but delibei’ately, 
‘])ut my Begasns into heavy ha,rnes.s,’ as my betters Jiad done 
before nu;. It was mi.sei’akle woi-k, there is no denying it — ordy 
not worse than tailoi'ing. To try and serve ( hxl and Mammon 
too ; to make miserable (xurq^romises daily Indwecni the two 
great incompatibilities, what was true, and what would pay; 
to speak mj^ mind, in fear and trembling, by hints, and lialves, 
and (quarters ; to be daily hauling ])oor Truth ju.st up to the toj) 
of the well, and then, frightened at my own success, let her’ jrlump 
down again to the Irottom ; to sit thei-e ii’ying to teach others, 
Avhile my mind was in a whir’l of doubt ; to feed oth(;rs’ intellects 
while my oAvn wei-e hunger’ing ; to grand on in the Bhilistinc’s 
mill, or occa.sionally make sjrort for them, like soine Aveai'y- 
hearted clown grinning in a pantomime in a ‘light article,’ as 
blind as Sam.son, but irot, alas ! as str-ong, for’ indeed my Delilah 
of the West-end had clip] red my locks, and there seemed little 
chance of their growing again. That face and that di’awing- 
rooin flitted before me from morning till eve, and enervated and 
distracted niy ah’eady overwearied Imain. 

] had no time, besides, to concenti-ate my thoughts sufficiently 
for poetry ; jp time to wait for inspiration. From the monrent 
.1 had swallowed my breakfast, 1 had to sit scrabbling off my 
thoughts anyhow in pro.se ; and soon my own scarrty stock was 
exhausted, and I was forced to beg, borrow, and steal notion^ and 
facts wherever T could get tliem. Oh ! the nrisery of having to 
read not what T longed to know, but what 1 thought would pay 1 
to skip page after of interesting matter-, just to pick oqt a 
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single thought or sentence wliich could be stitched into iny 
patchwork ! and tlieii the still greater misery of seeing the 
article whicli I had sent to press a tolerably healthy and lusty 
bantling, appear in jiriiit next week after suffering the inquisi- 
tion tortures of the editorial censorsliip, all maimed, and squint- 
ing, and one-sided, with the colour rubbed off its jioor cheeks, 
and generally a villainous hang-dog look of ferocity, so different 
from its birth-smile that 1 often did not know my own child 
again ! — and then, wlicn 1 dared remonstrate, however feebly, 
to be told, by way of comfort, that the i)ublic tfiste must be 
consulted ! Tt gave me a hopeful notion of the said taste, cer- 
tainly ; and often and often I groatied in spirit over the temper 
of my own class, which not only submitted to, but demanded 
sucli one-sided bigotry, ])ruri(*.nce, and ferocity, from those wlm 
sot up as its guides and teachers. 

Mr. O’Elynn, editor of the Weekhj Warv^hoop^ whose white 
slave I now found myself, was, T airi afraid, a ju’etty faithful 
specimen of that class, as it existed before the bitter lesson 
of the 10th of April brought the Chartist working men 
and the Chartist press to their senses. Thereon sprang up a 
new race of paper's, whose mor'al tone, whatever may be thought 
of their political or doctrinal opinions, was certainly not inferior 
to that of the Whig and Tory pr-ess. The Commomocalth, th(! 
Stitndard of^ Freedom^ the I* lain i^pealcer^ wei'e repr’obates, if to 
be a Chartist is to l)e a rei)robate : but none except the most 
one-sided bigots could deny them the praise of a stern morality 
and a lofty earnestness, a hati’ed of evil and a ci'avirrg after' 
good, which would often put to shame many a paper among the 
oi'acles of Belgravia and Exeter Hall. But those were the days 
of lubricity and O’Elynn. Not that the man was an uni'cdeemed 
scoundr'el. He was no mor-e profligate, either in his literary or 
his pi’ivate morals, than many a man who ear*ns his liundreds, 
sometimes his thousands, a year, by ])ro])hesying smooth things 
to Mammon, crying in daily leaders ‘Peace ! peace !’ when there 
is no peace, and daubing the rotten walls of careless luxury and 
self-satisfied covetousness with the untempered mortar of party 
statistics and gai'bled foi-eign news — till ‘the stonn shall fall, 
and the breaking thereof cometh suddenly in an instant.’ Let 
those of the rcsxrectable })ress who are without sin, cast the first 
stone at the unresxjec table. Many of the latter class, who have 
been Aa’anded as ti’aitors and villains, were single-minded, 
earnest, valiant ineTi ; and, as for even O’Flynn, and those worse 
than him, what was really the matter with them was, that they 
were too honest — they spoke out too much of their whole minds. 
Bewildered, like Lear, amid the social storm, they had deter- 
niin^, like him, to become ‘ unsophisticated,’ ‘ to owe the worm 
no silk, the cat no perfume ’ — seeing, indeed, that if they had, 
they could not have i)aid for them ; so the w tore off, of their own 
will, the peacock’s feathers of gentility, the sheep’s clothing of 
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moderation, even the fig-leaves of decent reticence, and became 
just what they really were™ -just what hundrcids more would 
become, who now sit in the high places of the earth, if it- paid them 
as well to be unrespectable as it does to be^ respcjctable ; if tlie 
selfishness and covetousness, bigotry and ferocity, whicli are in 
them, and more or less in every man, had happened to enlist 
them against existing evils, instead of for them. O’Klynn would 
have l>een gladly as respectable as they ; but, in tlie iirst place, 
he must have starved ; and in the sec^ond j^lace, he must have 
lied ; for he believed in })is own mdicalism with his whole soul. 
There was a ribald sincerity, a frantic coiir;ige in tlie man. He 
always spoke the truHi when it suited him, and very often when 
it did not. He did see, which is more than nil do, th.at o})pres- 
vsion is oppression, andTiumbug, humbug. He had facecl the 
gallows before now without flinching. He had sjxjuted rebellion 
in the Birmingham Bullring, and elsewhere, and taken the con- 
se(][uences like a man ; while his colleagm^s left their dupes to 
the tender mercies of broadswords and l)ayonets, and decam])ed 
in the disguise of sailors; old women, and dissent ing ])reachers. 
He had sat three months in Lancaster (Jastle, the Bastille of 
England, one day jx‘rhai)s to fall like that I^ar isiaii one, for a 
libel which he never wrote, because he would not betray his 
cowardly conti'ibutoi’. He had twice pleaded his own cause, 
without help of attorney, and showed himself as ])ractised in 
every law-quibbl^ and pra(ttical cheat as if he had been a 
regularly ordained priest of the blue-bag ; and each time, wlien 
hunted at last into a corner, had turned valiantly f o bay, with 
wild wittv Irish eloquence, ‘ worthy,’ as the i)i’ess say of i)por 
misguiden Mitchell, ‘of a better cause.’ Altogether, a much- 
enduring Ulysses, unscrui)ulous, tough-hided, ready to do and 
sutler anything fair or foul, for what lie honestly belie^T,d — if a 
confused, virulent positiveness be worthy of the name 'belief’ — 
to be the true and righteous cause. 

Those who class all mankind compendiously and comfortably 
under the two exhaustive species of saints and villains, may 
consider such a description garbled and impossible. I have seen 
few men, but never yet met J among those few either perfect saint 
or perfect villain. I draw men as I have found them— incon- 
sistent, piecemeal, better than their own actions, worse than 
their own opinions, and poor O’Flynn among the rest. Not that 
there were no questionable spots in the sun of his fair fame. It 
was whispered that he had in old times done dirty work for 
Dublin Castle bureaucrats — nay, that he had even, in a very 
hard season, written court poetry for the Morniwj Vo^t; but all 
these little peccadilloes he carefully veiled in tliat kindly inist 
which hung over his youthful years. He had been a medical 
student, and got plucked, his foes declared, in his examination. 
He had set up a savings-bank, which broke. He had come oyer 
from Ireland, to agitate for ‘ repale ’ and ‘ rint,’ and, like a wise 
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Diaii as' lie was, liad jievx^r gone Lack again. Ifc liad set np 
tJire(i or four* paper's in Ids time, and e-iitca'cd into jrartiiersldp 
witJi every leading democi'at in tin-n ; but Iris papers failed, and 
lie quarrelled with his partners, being addicted to profa-ne 
swearing and personaliti(‘s. And now, aT last, after Ulyssiian 
wanderings, lie liad found ri'st in the ofliee' of tiie Wrek/y War- 
irlioop^ if I'est it could be ealhul, that percuinial hui'rieane of 
plotting, railing, sneering, a-nd bondiast, in which he lived, never 
writing a line, on iirineiple, till he had worked himself up into 
a passion, 

J will dw(^ll no mort^ on so distasteful a subject. Such 
holders, let us ho])(‘, belong only to the past — to tlie youthful 
self-will and lieeniiousntiss of democracy; and as for I'eviling 
O’Flynn, or any other of his class, no man has less right than 
myself, 1 fear, to east stones at such as they. 1 fell as low as 
almost any, beiHifith the bes(‘tting sins of my class ; and shall 1 
take merit to myself, becau.se Ood has shown me, a little eai'lier 
])erha])S than to them, soim^w'Jiat' more of the tr'ue duties and 
destinies of The ]\fany'/ Oh, that they could see the depths of 
my .‘dlection to tlumi I Oh, that they could see the shame and 
self -a, basement with which, in I'ebuking their sins, 1 confess my 
own ! Tf they arci apt to be tlq^ijrant and bitter’, so was I. If 
th(‘,y lust to destroy, without knowing what to build up instead, 
so ( lid 1. If they make an almighty idol of that Flector'al lie- 
form, w’hich ought to be, and can be, oidy a preliminary means, 
and expect tinal deliverance from ^tlaur twenty-thousandth 
part of a talker in the national palaver,’ .so did 1. Unhealthy 
and noisonu' as was the literai*y atmosphere in which 1 now 
found myself, it was one to my taste. Tluj vei’y contr'ast between 
tlie ])eac{Tul, intellectual luxury which T had just witnessed, and 
the misei-y of my cla,ss and myself, (juicktured my delight in it . 
In Iritterncss, in she(U’ envy, J tln-ew my whole soul into it, and 
spoke e\ il, and rejoiced in evil. Jt was so easy to find fault ! 
It pampered my own self-conceit, my oavu discontent, while it 
saved me the trouble of inventing r’cmedies. Yes ; it was in- 
dexed ea.sy to hnd fault. ‘The wm’ld was all before me, wdier-e to 
choose.’ In such a disorgjinised, anomalous, grumbling, party- 
embitter’ed element as thisFlnglish society, and its twin jrauperisni 
and luxury, J had but to look .straight before me to see my ])i’ey. 

• And thus 1 became daily more and more cynic^al, tierce, reck- 
less. My mouth was tillerl with cursing— and too often justly. 
And all the while, like tens of thousands of my class, I had no 
man to teach me. Slieep scatter’cd on the hilLs, W’e wer’e, that 
had no slmqrlierd. Wliat Avonder if our bones lay bleaching 
among rocks and quagmires, and wolves devoured the heritage 
of God ? 

Mackaye had nothing positive, after all, to advise or pro- 
pound. Kis wi.sdom was one of apophthegms and maxims, 
utterly impracticable, too often merely negative, as Avas his 
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creed, whicli, though lie refused to l>e classed with any sect, was 
really a somewhat undefined U nitariariism — or rather Tslaniisin. 
He could say, with tlic old Moslem, ‘ (iod is great— -who hatli re- 
sisted His will ?’ And he believed what he said, and lived man- 
ful and pure, reverent and self-denying, by that belief, as tlie 
first Moslem did. But that was not enough. 

‘ Not oiiougli ? ^loruly iicgativo ? ’ 

No — that was positive enougli, and mighty; but T repeat it, 
it was not enougii. He felt it so himself ; for he grew daily 
more and more cynical, more and more liopcless about the 
prospects of Jiis (;lass and of all humanity. Why not? Poor 
SLiiVeriiig wretches! what is it to them to know that ‘God is 
great,’ unless you can ]n‘ove to them God is also merciful ? Did 
He indeed cai*e for men at all ?— was what I longed to know ; 
was all tliis misery and misrule- around us His will — His stern 
and necessary law — PI is lazy connivance? And were we to free 
ourselves from it by any frantic means that came to liand ? or 
had He ever interfered Ilimself ? Was there a chance, a hope, of 
His interfering now, in oin* own time, to take tl)e matter into His 
own hand, and come out of His ])hice to judge the earth in 
righteousness? That Avas what we wanted to know ; and poor 
Mackaye could give no comfort there. 'God was great — the 
wicked would be tui'iied into hell.’ Ay — the few wilful, tTpum- 
phant wicked ; but the millions of sullering, starving wicked, 
the victims of society and circumstance — what hope for them? 
‘God was grea,t.’ And foi* the clergy, our professed and f-alaricd 
tea-chers, all I can sa-y is— and tlauv- are tens, 2 )erhaps hundreds 
of thousands of workmen who can re-echo my words — with The 
exception of the dean and my cousin, and one who shall be 
mentioned hereafter, a clergyman never spoke to me in my life. 

Why should lie? Was 1 not a (Chartist and an Infidel? The 
truth is, the clergy art^ afraid of us. To read the Dispatvh is to 
be excommunicated. Young men’s classes? Honour to them, 
however few they are-~however hampei ed by the restrictions 
of religious bigotry and political cowardice. Plut the working 
men, whether rightly or wrongly, do not trust them ; they do 
not trust the clergy wlio set them on foot ; they do not expect 
to be taught at them the things they long to know -^to be taught 
the whole truth in them about history, iiolitics, science, the 
ihble. They sus])ect them to be mere tubs to the whale— mere 
substitutes for education, slowly and lahi adoi:)ted, in order to 
stop the mouths of the importunate. They may misjudge the 
clergy ; but wliose fault is it if they do ? Clergymen of Eng- 
land ! — look at the history of vour Establishment for the last 
fifty years, and say, what wonder is it if tlie artisan mistrust 
you? Every spiritual reform, since the time of John Wesley, 
has had to establisli itself in the teeth of insult, calumny, and 
I^ersecution. Every ecclesiastical reform comes not from 
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within, but from without your body. Mr. Horsman, struggling 
against every kind of temporising and trickery, has to do the 
work which bishops, by virtue? of their seat jii the House of 
I/Drds, ought to have been doing years ago. Everywhere we see 
the clergy, witli a few persecuted exceptions (like Dr. Arnold), 
proclaiming themselves the advocates of Toryism, the dogged 
opponents of our political lilierty, living either by the accursed 
system of jiew-rents, or else by one whictli dei:»ends on the liigh 
price of corn ; chosen exclusively from the classes who crusli us 
down ; prohibiting ah free discussion on religious jioints ; com- 
manding us to swallow down, with faith as passive and implicit 
as that of a Papist, the vei*y creeds fi-om which their own bad 
example, and their scandalous neglect, have, in the hist three 
generations, alienated us ; never mixing with the thoughtful 
workhig men, except in the iirison, the hospital, or in extreme 
old age ; betraying, ii;^eve»y tract, in every sermon, an ignorajice 
of the doubts, the feelings, the very language of the masses, 
wliicJi would be ludicrous, were it not accurscul before (lod and 
man. And then will you show us a few tardy improvements 
here and there, and ask us, indignantly, why we distrust you ? 
Oh ! gentlemen,'' if you cannot see for yourselves the causes of 
our distrust, it is past our power to* show you. We must leave 
it to (.Tod.«, 

But to return to my own story. J had, as I said liefore, to 
live by my pen ; and in that painful, confused, maimed way, J 
contrived to scramble on the long winter tlirougli, writing 
regularly for the Weekly W(mrhoot>^ and sometimes getting an 
occasional scrap into some other clieap periodical, often on the 
veiy verge of starvation, and glad of a handful of meal from 
Sandy’s widow’s barrel. If 1 had had more than my share of 
feasting in the summer, I made the balance even, during those 
frosty months, by many a bitter fast. 

And here let me ask you, gentle reader, who are just now 
considering me ungentle, virulent, and noisy, did you ever, for 
one ^ly in your whole life, literally, involuntarily, and in spite 
of all your endeavours, longing.s, and hungerings, get enomfh 
to eat ? If vou ever have, it must have taught you several 
things. 

But all this while, it must not be supposed that I had for- 
gottfui my proinise to good Farmer Porter, to look for his mis- 
sing son. And, indeed, Orossthwaite and 1 were ali*eady engaged 
in a similar search for a friend of his— the young tailor, who, 
as I told Porter, had been lost for several months. He was the 
brother of Crossthwaite’s wife, a passionate, kind-hearted Irish- 
man, Mike Kelly by name, reckless and scatter-brained enougli 
to get himself into every possible scrape, and weak enough of 
will never to get himself out of one. Fc% these two, Cross- 
thwaite and I had searched from one sweater’s den to another, and 
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searched in vain. And tliough the jiresent interest and exertion 
kept us both from brooding over our own difliculties, yet in the 
lopg run it tf3n(led only to embitter and infuriate our minds. 
The frightful scenes of liopcless misery wliicli we witnessed — tlie 
ever-widening pit of pauperism and slavery, gaping for fresh 
victims day by day, as they dropped out of the fast lessening 
‘ lionourable trade,’ into tlie ever-increasing miseries of sweating, 
piecework, and starvation prices; the horrible certainty that 
the same procesiTwliich was devouring our trade was slowly, but 
surely, eating up every other also ; the knowledge that there was 
no remedy, no salvation for us in man, tiiat political economists 
liad declared such to be the law and constitution of society, and 
that our* rulers had believ(3d that message, and w(‘re determined 
to act upon it; — if all tliese things did not go far towai'ds 
maddening us, we must liave been made of sterner stuff than 
any one who I’eads this book. 

At last, about tlie middle of January, just as we had given 
up the search as hopeless, and jioor Katie’s eyes were getting red 
and swelled with daily weeping, a fresh spur was given to our 
exertions, by the sudden appearance of no less a person than 
the farmer himself. What ensued upon his comintr must 1x3 
kept for another chapter. 


CHAPTER XXT 
THE sweater’s J)EN 

T WAS greeeVily devouring Lane's ‘Arabian Nights,’ which had 
!made their first aiii^earance in the shoi) day. 

Mackaye sat in his usual place, smoking a clean pipe, and 
assisting liis meditations by certain mysterious chironomic signs: 
wliile opposite to him was Farmer Porter — a stone or twe 
thinner than when I had seen him last, but one stone is not 
much missed out of seventeen. His forehead looked smaller, 
and his jaws larger than ever, and his red face was wid, and||ur- 
rowed with care. 

Evidently, too, he was ill at ease abo^ other maHers besides 
his son. He was looking out of the coimers of his eyes, first at 
the skinless cast on the chimney-piece, then at the crucified 
books hanging over his head, as if he considered them not alto- 
gether sate companions, and rather expected something ‘un- 
canny ’ to lay hold of him from behind — a process which involved 
the most horrible contortions of visage, as he carefully abstained 
from stirring a muscle of his neck or body, but sat bolt upright, 
his elbows pinned to his sides, and his knees as close togethei 
as his stomach would permit, like a huge corpulent Egyptian 
Memnon — the moslr ludicrous contrast to the little old man 
opposite, twisted up together in his Joseph’s coat, like some 
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wizard magician in tlio stories which I was reading. A curious 
pair of ‘ poles ’ tire two made ; the inesothet whereof, by no 
means a "pmiclvru wdifferau^^ Imt a true connecting spiritual 
idea, stood on tlie talde— in the wliisky-bottle. 

Farmer Porter was evidently big with some great tliought, 
and liad all a true ])det s bashfulness about publishing the fruit 
of his creative genius. He looked round again Jit tlie skirdess 
man, the caiicatures, the books ; and, as his eye wandered from 
pile to ])ile, and shelf to shelf, his face brightened, and he seemed 
to gain cour.'ige. 

Solemnly he put his hat on his knees, and began solemnly 
brushing it with his (;utK Then he saw me watcliing him, and 
stopjjed. Then he ])ut his pijre solemidy on the hob, and cleared 
his throat- for action, while J buried my face in the book. 

‘Them’s a sight o’ lained beuks, Muster MackayeP 

‘ Humph !’ 

‘Vow maun ha’ got a deal o’ scholarship among tlu‘y, nooP 

‘ Humph !’ 

‘Dee yow thiidv, noo, yow could lind out niy boy out of un, 
by any ways o’ conjuring likeP 

‘Py what V 

‘C^onjui'ing — to strike a perj)endicular*, noo, or say the Lord’s 
h'ayer backwards V 

‘ Wadna ye ])refer a mecu acle or twa P asktal Sandy, aftcu' a 
ong ])ull at the whisky-toddy. 

‘Or af(nv efreets?’ asked 1. 

‘Whatsoever you likes, gentlemen. You’re b(‘,st judges, to be 
;ure,’ answered I^armer Porter, in an awed and helpless 
-nic(5. 0 

‘Aweel — Pm no that disinclined to believe in the occult 
;ciences. I dinna, baud a'thegithei* wi’ Satverte. There was 
nair in them than Magia naturalis, Pm thinking. Mesmerism 
ind magi(^lantei-ns, benj and opium, winna exidain all facts, 
\lton, laddie. Dootless tlu*.y were an unco’ barbaric an’ empiric 
nethod o’ expressing the gran’ truth o’ man’s mastery ower 
natler. Put the interpenetration o’ the spiritual an’ physicral 
voilds is a gran’ truth too ; an’ aiblins the Deity might ha’ 
illowed wij^chcraft, just to teach lhat to i)uir barbarous folk - - 
;igns and wonders, laddie, to mak’ tlieni believe in somewhat 
nair than the beasts that ])erish : an’ so ghaists an’ warlocks 
uigiit be a necessary element o’ tlie divine education in dark 
ind carnal times. Put I’ve no read o’ a case in which necro- 
nancy, nor geornancy, nor coskinomancy, nor ony other mancy, 
vas ajiplied to sic a purpose as this. Unco gude they were, may 
le, for tl^e discovery o’ stolen spunes — but no that o’ stolen 
-ailors.’ 

Farmer Porter had listened to this harangue, with mouth and 
)yes gradually exy)anding between awe and the desire to com- 
prehend ; but at the last sentence his countenance fell. 
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‘So Tin tliinkiiig’, Mister Porter, tliat tlie ])est witch in siccaii 
a case is aiie tiiat ye may find at the police-office/ 

‘Allan P 

‘Tliae detective police are gran’ necromancers an’ canny in 
their wa,y : aii I just took the liberty, a week agonc, to ha.’ a 
(a a(^k wi’ ane o’ ’em. And noo, gin ye’re inctlined, we’ll leav(', the 
whusky awhile, an’ gang up to that cave o’ Trophawniu.s, ca’d 
by the vulgar Bow-sti*eet, an’ speir for tidings o’ the twa lost 
sheep.’ 

So to Bow-street we went, and found our man, to whom the 
farmer bowed with obsequiousness most unlike his usual 
bui‘ly indeiiendence. He evidently half susjiected him to have 
dealings with the world of sjiirits : but whether h(; had such or 
not, they had been utterly unsuccessful ; and we walked back 
again, with the fai-mer between us, half-blubbering — 

‘T tell ye, th(M*e's nothing like pinging to a wise ’ooman. 
Ble.ss ye, T mind one up to (luy Hall, wlien I was a barn, that 
two Irish rea])(a‘s coom down, and murthered her for the money 
— and if you lost aught sht/d vind it, so sure as the church- - 
and a mighty hand to cure burns ; and they two \’illains coom 
back, after harvest, seventy mile to do it and when my vather’s 
cows w'as shrew-sti*uck, she made un be draed under a brimble 
as growed together at the both ends, she a.-])ra.ying like mad all 
the time ; and they nevtu' got nothing but fourteen shilling and 
a crookeci sixpence ; foi* why, the devil carried oil’ all the re.st of 
her money ; and 1 seen um both a-hanging in chains by Wis- 
beach river, wdth my own eyes. So Avlnai they Iri.sh reapers 
comes into the vens, our chaps always says, “Vow goo to (luy 
Hall, there’s yor brit hren a-waitin’ for yow,” and that do make 
um joost mad loike, it do. 1 tell ye tliere’s nowt like a wi.se 
’ooman, for vinding out the likes o’ this.’ 

At tliis hopeful stage of the argument T h^ft them to go to the 
^lagazine office. As 1 passed through (V)vent (laixlen, a pietty 
young woman sto])pe.d me undei* a ga.s-lamp. I was pushing on 
when I .saw it was J emmy Downes’s Trisli wife, and saw, too, 
that she did not recognise me. A sudden instinct made me Stop 
and hear what she had to say. 

‘ Shurc, thin, and ye’re a tailor, my young ma,n ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ I said, nettled a little that my late loathed ])rofession 
still betrayed itself in my gait. 

‘From the counthryP 

r nodded, though I dand not sj)eak a whib^ lie to that (dl’cct. 
I fancied that, somehow^, through her I might hear of poor Kelly 
and his friend Porter. 

‘Ye’ll be w^anting work, thin ?’ 

‘I have no work.’ 

‘Och, thin, it’s T can show ye the flower o’ work, I can. 
Bedad, there’s a shop T kiiow of Avhere ye’ll earn — bedad, if ye’re 
the ninth part of aanan, let alone a handy young fellow like the 
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looks of you— och, ye’ll earn tliirty shillings the week, to the 
very least — an’ beautiful lodgings ; och, thin, just come and see 
’em— as chape as mother’s milk ! Come along, thin — och, it ’s the 
beauty ye are — just the nate figure for a tailor.’ 

The lancy still possessed me ; and I went with her through 
one dingy back street after another. 8ho seemed to be i)U]'- 
jx)sely taking aii indirect road, to mislead me as to my where- 
abouts ; but after a half-hour’s walking, I knew, as well as she, 
that we were in one of the inost miserable slop-working nests of 
the East-end. 

She stopped at a. house door, and huiaied ]ne in, up to the 
first floor, and into a dirty, sla,t,t(a-nly parlour, smelling in- 
famously of gin ; where the first object 1 beheld was eTcnnmy 
Downes, sitting befoixi the fii'c, three-parts drunk, with a (couple 
of dirty, squalling (Lildren on tlie heart hrug, whom he waskick- 
irjg and cuffing alternately. 

‘Och, thin, ye villain, beating the i)oor darlints whinever I 
lave ye a minute.’ And ]x>uring out a volley of Irish curses, she 
caught up tlie urchins, one under each arm, and kissed and 
hugged them till they were nearly choked. ‘ Och, ye jdague o’ 
my life as drunk as a baste ; an’ I l^rought home this darlint 
of a young gentleman to help ye in the business.’ 

Downes got up, and steadying himself by the table, leered at 
me with hicklustre eyes, and attempted a little ceremonious 
politeness. How this was to end I did not see ; but I was 
determined to carry it through, on the chance of success, in- 
finitely small as tluit might be. 

‘An’ I’ve told him tliirty shillings a week’s the least he’ll 
earn ; and charge for board and lodgings only seven shillings.’ 

‘ Tliirty ! — she lies ; she’s always a-lying ; don’t you mind her. 
Fi ve-and-forty is the wciy lowest figure. Ask my i'(\spectable 
and most piousest partner, Shemei Solomons. Why, blow me — 
it’s Locke ! ’ 

‘ Yes, it is Locke ; and surely you’re my old friend Jemmy 
Downes ? Shake hands. What an unexpected ])leasure to meet 
you again !’ 

‘ Werry unexpected pleasure. Tip us your daddle ! Delighted 
- - delighted, as 1 was a-saying, to lie of the least use to yer. Take 
a caulker ? Bummat heavy, then ? No ? “ Tak a drap o’ kind- 

ness yet, for auld langsyneP” 

‘ Y^ou forget I was always a teetotaller.’ 

‘ Ay,’ with a look of unfeigned pity. ‘ An’ you’re a-going to 
lend us a hand ? Oh, ah ! perhaps you’d like to begin ? Here’s 
a most lieautiful uniform, now, for a markis in her Majesty’s 
Guards ; we don’t mention names — tarn’t businesslike, r’r’aps 
you’d like liest to work here to-night, for company — “ for auld 
langsyne, my boys and I’ll introduce yer to the gents upstairs 
to-morrow.’ 

‘ No,’ I said ; ‘I’ll go Up at once, if you’vq^no objection.’ 
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‘ Och, thill, but tlie sheets isn’t aired — no —faix ; and I’m 
thinking the gentleman as if> a-going isn’t gone yet.’ 

But l insisted on going up at once ; and, grumbling, she 
followed me. 1 stopped on the landing of the second floor, and 
asked which way ; and seeing her in no hurry to answei*, opened 
a door, inside wliij^h 1 heard tlie hum of many voices, saying in 
as sprightly a tone as T could muster, tliat I suiiposed that was 
the workroom. 

As I Iiad expected, a fetid, clicking den, witli just room 
(mougii in it for tlie seven or eight sallow, starved beings, who, 
coatless, shoeless, and ragged, sat stitching, each on his truckle- 
bed. 1 glanced round ; tlie man whom I sought was not there. 

My heart fell ; wliy it liad ever risen to such' a pitch of iiope 
I cannot tell ; and half-cursing myself for a fool, in thus wildly 
thrusting my head into a squal)ble, 1 turned back and shut the 
door, saying -- 

‘A very pleasant room, ma’am, but a leetle too crowded.’ 

Before slui (!Ould answer, tlie opposite door opened ; and a 
face appeared- -unwashed, unshaven, shrunketi to a skeleton. 
1 did not recognise it at first. 

‘Blessed Yargen ! but that wasn’t your voice. Locked’ 

‘ And who are you '? ’ 

‘Tear and ages ! and he don’t know Mike Kelly !’ 

My first impulse was to catch him up in my arms, and run 
downstairs with him. I controlled myself, however, not 
knowing how far lie might be in his tyrant’s iiower. But his 
voluble Irish heart burst out at once — 

‘ Oh ! blessed saints, take me out o’ this ! take me out for the 
love of Jcsuif ! take me out o’ this hell, or Til go mad intirely ! 
Och ! will nobody have pity on poor sowls in purgatory — here 
in prison like negur slaves ? We’re starved to the bone, we are, 
and kilt intirely with cowld.’ 

And as he clutched my arm, with his long, skinny, trembling 
fingers, I saw that his hands and feet were all chapped and 
bleeding. Neither shoe nor stocking did he possess ; his only 
garments were a ragged shirt and trousers; and - and, in lioi-- 
rible mockery of liis own misery^ a grand new flowered satin 
vest, which to-morrow was to‘ figure in some gorgeous shop- 
window ! 

‘ Och ! Mother of Heaven ! ’ he went on, wildly, ‘when will T 
get out to the fresh air ? For five months I haven’t seen the blessed 
light of sun, nor spoken to the praste, nor ate a bit o’ mate, 
barring bread-and-butter. Shure, it’s all the blessed Sabbaths 
and saints day.s I’ve been a- working like a haythen Jew, an 
niver seen the insides o’ tlie chapel to confess my sins, and me 
poor sowFs lost intirely — and they’ve pawned the relaver* this 

^ A coat, we understand, which is kept by the coatless wretches in these 
sweaters’ dungeons, to be used hy each of them in turn when they want 
to go out. — E ditou. 
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fifteen weeks, jind not a boy of us iver sot f(.)ot in tlie street 
since.’ 

‘Vot’s tliat row'll imred at this jiinctin-e Downes’s voice 
from below. 

‘Ocli, thin,’ slirieked tlie woman, ‘liere’s that tliief o’ the 
wjirld, JVlicky K(dly, slandhering o’ us afor*e the blessed lieaven, 
a,nd he owing ,£'2:11:0^ for his board an’ lodging, lot alone 
])awn-tickets, and goin’ to rin away, the black -liearted ongrate- 
ful sarpent ! ’ And she began yelling indiscriminately, ‘Thieves ! ’ 
‘ Murder ! ’ ‘d>lasphemy ! ’ and such otliei* ejaculations, whicli 
(the English ones at least) had not the slightest reference to the 
matter in hand. 

‘J’ll come to him!’ said Downes, with an oath, and I'ushed 
stumbling up the stairs, while tJu' i)Oor wretc:h sneakonl in again, 
and slammed the door to. J)ownes bat tered at it, but was met 
with a volley of cin\ses from the men inside ; while, profiting by 
the babel, 1 blew out tlie light, ra,n downstairs, and got saf(^ 
into th(^ street. 

In two liours afterwards, Mackaye, l^)rter, (Irossthwaite, 
and I were at the doo»', accompanied by a ])oliceman, and a 
search-warrant. lk)rteElia,d insisted on accompanying us. He 
had made up his mind that his son was at Downes’s ; and all 
representations of the smallness of his chance were fi’uitless. 
He worked himself up into a state of com))lete fi'onzy, and 
flourished a. huge stick in a way whicii shocked the policeman’s 
ordei'ly and h'gal notion.s. 

‘That may do \ (5ry well down in your countiy, sir ; but you 
aren’t a.-goin’ to use ibat there weapon hei’e, you know, not by 
no hact o’ Parliament as I knows on.’ 

‘Ow, it’s joost a w^ay 1 lia’ wi’ me.’ And the stick was quiet 
for fifty yards or so, and tluui recommenced smashing imaginary 
skulls.' 

‘ You’ll do somebody a mischief, sir, with that. You’d much 
better a lend it me.’ 

Porter tucked it unde]* lii.s arm for fifty yards more ; and so 
on, till we reached Downes’s liouse. 

The })olicemaxi knocked : and tlie door was opened, cautiously, 
by an old Jew, of a most un-‘ (Jnucasian ’ cast of features, how- 
(nan* ‘high -nosed,’ as Mr. Disi’aeli has it. 

• The })oliceman asked to see Michael Kelly. 

‘ Michaelsh ? 1 do’t know sucJi namesh ’ But before the 
parley could go fai-ther, the farmer burst past policeman and 
.few, and rushed into the passage, roaring, in a voice which 
made the very windows i*attle. 

‘ Billy Poorter 1 Billy Poorter I whor be yow 'I wlior bo 
yow V 

We all followed him upstairs, in time to see liim charging 
valiantly, with his stick for a bayonet, the small person of a 
Jew-boy, wlio stood at the liead of the stairs in a scientific 
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attitude. TJie young rascal planted a dozen blows in tlie huge 
carcase — he might as well liavo thumped the rhinoceros in the 
Regent’s Park ; the old man ran riglit oviu- liim, without stop- 
ping, and dashed uj) the stairs ; at the head of which— oh, joy ! — 
appeared a long, shrunken, red-haired figure, the tears on its 
dirty cheeks glittering in th(‘, eandl(*-giare. In an instant father 
and son wei’C in ea;ch other’s arms. 

‘Oh, my barn ! my barn ! my bai-n ! my barn ! ’ And then 
the oldifercules held liim oti‘a,t arm’s length, and look(‘d at him 
with a wistful face, and hugged him again with ‘My barn ! my 
l)arn ! ’ He had nothing else to say. Was it not enougji? And 
poor Kelly danced frantically around them, hurrahing ; his own 
sorrows forgotten in his friend’s deliveranc(^. 

The Jew-boy shook himself, turned, and dai ted downstaii’s 
past us; the policaniian quietly put out his foot, tripj)ed Jiim 
headlong, a.nd jumjiingdown after him, extracted from liisgras]) 
a heavy pocket-book. 

‘Ah 1 my deai* moth(U'sh’s dying gift ! Oh, d(‘;ir ! oh, dear ! 
give it back to a j^oor orphansh ! ’ 

‘ Didn’t .1 see you take it out o’ the old un’s pocket, you young 
villain '! ’ answered the maintainer of ordei’, as he shoved the 
book into Ids bosom, and stood with one foot on his Avrithing 
victim, a complete nimTeenth-century f^t. Miidiad. 

‘Let me hold him,’ J said, ‘ while you go u])stairs.’ 

‘ You hold a Jew-boy ! -you hold a mad (;at ! ’ answered the 
policeman, contemptuously- and with justice — for ni that 
moment DoAvnes ajipeared on the hrst-floor landing, cursing 
and blasphendng. 

‘He’s my’pi’entice? he’s my servant ! 1 ve got a bond, with 

his own hand to it, to serve me for thn^e years. I’ll have the 
law of you- f will ! ’ 

’Fhen the meaning f)f the lug stick c;une out. The old man 
leapt down the stairs, and seized Downes. ‘You’re the tyrant 
as has locked my barn up here ! ’ And a thrashing comnuaiced, 
which it ujade my bones ache only to look at. .Downes had no 
chance ; the old man felled hiiu on his face in a couple of bloAvs, 
and taking both hands to hia stick, hewed away at him as if he 
had lieen a log. 

‘ I waint hit a’s head ! 1 Avaint hit as head ! ’ — whack, Avhack. 
‘ Let me be ! ’ — whack, whack, puff. ‘ It does me gude, it does 
me ^ude ! ’ — puff, puff, puH*— wha(;k. ‘I’ve been a-bottling of it 
up for three ye^ars, come Whitsuntide ! whack, Avhack, whack 
— while Mackaye and CrosstUwaite stood coolly looking on, 
and the wife shut herself up in the side-room, and screamed 
‘ Murder 1 ’ 

The unhappy policeman stood at his wits’ end, between the 
prisoner below and the breach cf the peace above, bellowing in 
vain, in the Queen’s name, to us, and to the grinning tailors on 
t])e landing. At last, as Downes life seemed in danger, he 
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wavered ; the Jew-boy seized the moment, jumped up, upsetting 
the constable, dashed like eel between Crosstliwaite and 
Mackaye, gave nie^a back-handed blow in passing, wJiich I felt 
for a week after, and vanished tlirough the street-door, which 
Jie locked after him. 

‘Tory well!’ said the functionary, rising solemnly, and 
pulling out S, note-book ‘ Scar under left eye, nose a little 
twisted to the right, bad chilblains on tJie hands. You’ll keep 
till next time, young man. Now, ycift fat gentleman up there, 
have you done a-(jualifying of yourself for Newgate ? ’ 

Tlie tdd man had ran upstairs again, and was liugging liis 
son ; but when the polictunan lifted Downes, he rushed back to 
his victim, and begged, like a great schoolboy, for leave to ‘ bet 
him joost won hit moor.’ 

‘Let me bet un ! I’ll pay un '—I’ll pay all as my son owes 
un 1 Marcy me! where’s my pooss/’ And so on raged the 
Babel, till we got tlie two })oor fellows safe out of the houses 
We liad to break open the <loorto do it, thanks to that imp of 
Israel. 

»"‘¥or Clod’s sake, take us too'’ almost ^creamed five or six 
other voices. 

‘They’re all in debt -every onesh ; they sha’ai’t go till they 
paysh, if tluue’s law in England,’ whined tlie old Jew, who had 
r(‘a})neared. 

‘Ill f)ay for ’em I’ll pay every farden, if so be as they 
treated my boy well. Here, you, Mr. I^ocke, tlK‘r(‘’s the ten 
pounds as 1 promised you. Why, wdior is my pooss V 

The policeman solemnly liamied it to him. lie took it, turned 
it over, looked at tlie policeman Jialf frightened, and pointed 
with his fat thumb at !Mackaye. 

‘Well, he said as you w^as a conjuroi*— and sutv he was 
right.’ 

He paid me the money. 1 liad no mind to keei:) it in such 
company ; so I got the poor fellows’ pawn -tickets, and Cross- 
thwaite and J took the things out for them. Wlienwe I’eturned, 
we found them in a grouj) in the passage, holding the door open, 
ill the fear lest w^e should be loylft'd uj), or entrapped in some 
way. Their spirits seemed utterly broken. Some three or four 
,went off to lodge where they could ; the majority went upstairs 
again to work. That, even^iat dungeon, was their only home 
— ^tdieir only hope- as it is of tliousands of ‘free’ Englishmen at 
this moment. 

We returned, and found tha old man with his new-found 
prodigal sitting oii^ Ids knee, as if he iiad been a baby. Sandy 
told me afterwards, that lie liad scarcely kept him from carry- 
ing^the young man all the way home ; he was convinced that 
tlie poor fellow w^as dying of starvation. T think really he was 
not far wrong. In the corner sat Kelly, crouched together like 
«a baboon, .blubbering, hurraliing, invoking the saints, cursing 
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the sweaters, and blessing the present company. We were 
afT'aid, for several days, that his wits wci*e seriously affected. 

And, in Jiis old arrn-ckair, pipe in inoiith, sat good Sitndy 
Mackaye, wiping liis eyes with the many-coloured sleeve, and 
moralising to himself, Rotfo voce — 

‘ The auld Komans made slaves o’ their debitor^ ; sae did the 
Anglo-Saxons, for a’ good Major Cartwright has writ to the 
contrary. But J didna ken the same Cliristian i)ractice was 
part o’ the Breetish constitution. Aweel, aweel atwecn Iliot 
Acts, Government V)y Commissions, and ithor* little extra vagants 
and codicils o’ Mammon’s making, it’s no that easy t(S ken, the 
day, wliat is the Breetish constitution, and what isn’t. Tak a 
drappie, Billy Porter, lad ? ’ 

‘Never again so long as I live. I’ve learnt a lesson and a 
half about that, these last few months.’ 

‘Aweel, moderation’s best, but abstinence better than nae- 
thing. Nae man shall de])rive me o’ my leeberty, but I’ll tempt 
nae man to gie up his.’ And ho actually ])ut tlie whisky-bottle 
by into the cup])oard. 

The old man and his son went home next day, promising me, 
if I would but come to see tliem, ‘twa hundert acres o’ the best 
partridge-shooting, and wild dooks as plenty as sparrows ; and 
to live in clovet* till I bust, if 1 liked.’ And so, as Bunyan has 
it, they went on their way, and i saw them no more. 


CHAPTER XXIT 

AN EMEKSONJAN SERMON 

Certainly, if John (Vossthwaite held the victim -of -circum- 
stance doctrine in theory, lie did not allow Mike Kelly to plead 
it in practice, as an extenuation of his misdeeds. Very different 
from liis Owenite ‘ it’s -nobody’s -fault ’ harangues in the de-" 
bating society, or Ins admiration for the teacher of whom my 
readers shall have a glimpse sliortly, was Ids lecture that even- 
ing to the poor Irishman on ‘It’^ all your own fault.’ Unhappy 
Kelly ! he sat there like a beaten cur, looking first at one of us, 
and then at the other, for mercy, and finding none. As soon as 
Crossthwaite’s tongue was tired, Mttckaye’s began, on the sins 
of drunkenness, hastiness, improvidence, over-trustfulness, etfe. 
etc., and, above all, on the cardinal offence of not having signed 
the protest years before, and spurned the dishonourable trade, 
as we had done. Even his most potent excuse that ‘ a boy must 
live somehow,’ Crossthwaite treated as contemptuously as if he 
had been a very Leonidas, while Mackaye chimed in^^ith — ^ 

‘ An’ ye a Papist ! ye talk o’ praying to saints an’ martyrs, 
that died in torments because they w«acl na do what they should 
pa do ? What ha’ ye to do wi’ martyrs ? — a meeseral)le wretch 

M A, L, 
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tliat sells las soul for a mess o’ pottage — four slices per diem o 
tliin Lread-aud-lmtter ? Et propter veetani veevendi perderc 
causas ! Diana tell me o’ your liardsla]:)s — ye’ve had youi 
deserts — your* rights were just equivalent to your mights, an’ st 
ye got them.’ 

‘Faix, thin, ATisther Alackayo, darliiit, an’ whin did T desarvc 
to ])awn me own goose an’ board, an’ sit looking at tlie sjhdlierf 
for the want o’ them V 

‘Pawn las ain goose! Pawn liimsel 1 pawn liis needle — gir 
it had been woibh the pawning, they’d ha’ ta’en it. An’ yet 
there’s a corranaiid in Deutei'onomy, Ye shall na talc the mill 
stone in pledge, for it’s a man’s life ; nor yet keeir his raiment 
ower niglit, but gie it the jmir body ba,(;k, tliat lie may sleej) ii 
his ain claes, an’ bless ye. () but ))awnbrokers dinna care foi 
blessings-— na marketable value in them, wliatsoever.’ 

‘And the shopkeeper,’ said T, ‘in “The Ai'nluan Nights,’ 
refuses to take the hsherman’s net- in ])ledge, because he get^ 
liis living tliereby.’ 

‘Ech ! but, ]addi(^, tlu'y were puir legal Jews, under carna: 
ordinances, an’ daur na (W(‘n tak an honest live ]>ei’ cent interest 
for their money. An’ the baker o’ Ikigdad, wliy he was a be 
nighted heathen, ye ken, an’ deceivit'by that fause •Ju'ophet 
Afahomet, to his eternal damnation, or he w’ad nev er ha’ gom 
aboot to fancy a tishennan Avas his brither.’ 

‘Faix, an’ ain’t we all brothers?’ asked Kelly. 

‘Ay, and no,’ said Sandy, with an expression which woulc 
have been a smil(‘., but for its dei)ths of bitter earavestness 
‘brethren in Christ, my laddie.’ 

‘An’ ain’t that all over the same?’ 

‘Ask the preacliers. (bii tliey meant brotlnu's, they’d sa,> 
brothers, be sure ; but because*, tliey don’t m(*.a.n brothers at a’ 
they say brethren— ye’ll mind, brethren— to soun’ anti(iuate 
an’ ])rofessional, an’ ])(*rfunctory-like, for fear it should be owei 
real, an’ practical, an’ startling, an’ a’ tliat ; and then jist limit 
it down wi’ a “in Christ,” for fear o’owre wide api)li cations, anc 
a’ that. Put 

For fi’ that, and a’ tliat, 

It’s coniiii’ yet, for a’ that, 

Wluai man an’ jiiaii, Iho warhl owro, 

Shall l)rotli(‘i-s he, for a’ that — 

An' na brithren any mair at a’! ’ 

‘An’ didn’t the blessed Je.sus die for all ?’ 

‘What? for heretics, Micky?’ 

|Pedad, tliin, an’ 1 forgot tliat intirely ! ’ 

‘ Of course you did ! It’s strange, laddie,’ said he, turning tc 
me, that that Name suld b(^ everywhere, fra the thunderers o 
Exeter Ifa to this puir, feckless Paddy, the watcliword o’ exclu- 
siveness. I’m thinking ye’ll no find the workmen believe in ’t, 
till somebody can tin the plan o making it the sign o’ universal 
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comprehension. Gin T had na seen in my youth that a brither 
in Gnrist meant less a thousand -fold than a brither out o’ Inin, 
I might ha’ believit the noo — we ll no say what. I’ve an owre 
great organ o’ inarvellousness, an’ o’ veneration too, I’m 
afeard.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Grosstliwaite, ‘you should come and liear Mr. 
Windrush to-niglit, about the all-embracing benevolence of the 
Deity, and the abomination of limiting it by all those narrow 
creeds and dogmas.’ 

‘ An’ wha’s iVleester Windrush, then?’ 

‘ Oh, he’s an Amei'ican ; he was Ji Calvinist preacher originally, 
I believe ; but, as he told us last Sunday evening, he soon cast 
away the worn-out vestures of an obsolete faith, wliich were fast 
becoming only crippling fetters.’ ^ 

‘An’ranoot sarkless on the juiblic, eh? I’m afeard there’s 
mony a man else that throws awa’ the glide auld ])laid o’ Scots 
Puritanism, an’ is unco fain to cover his nakedness wi’ ony cast 
])opinjay’s feathers he can forgather wi’. Aweel, aweel — a puir 
priestless age it is, the noo. We’ll e’en gang hear him the nicht, 
Alton, laddie ; ye ha’ na darkened the kii’k door this mony 
day — nor 1 mnther, nj|iir by token.’ 

It was too true. Iliad utterly given up the whole iiroblem 
of religion as insoluble. J believed in poetiy, science, find democ- 
]-acy — and th(\y wei'e enough foi* me tlien ; enougli, a,t least, to 
leave a mighty hunger in my h(',art, I knew not for what. And 
as for Mackaye, though brought up, as he told me, a rigid Scotch 
Presbyterian, he had gi'adually c(‘.ased to attend the chureli of 
his fathers. 

‘It was ilD tlie kii-k o’ liis fatluu's — the auld God-trusting kirk 
that Clavers dragoon it down by liurns and muii’sides. It was 
a’ gane dead mi’ dr y ; a jiieee of Auld- bailey bari’istration aneut 
soul-saving dodges. What did he want wi’ proofs o’ the being 
o’ God, an’ o’ the doctrine o’ original sin ? He could see eneugli 
o’ them ayont the shop-door, ony tide. They made puir liabbie 
burns an anything-;irian, wi’ tlieir blethers, an’ he was near 
gaun the same gate.’ 

And, besides, he absolutely refused to enter any place of 
worship where there wei’e pews. ‘ He wadna follow after a 
multitude to do evil ; he wad na gang before his Maker wi’ a lee 
in his right hand. Nae wonder folks were so afraid o’ tlie names 
o’ equality an’ britherhood, wlicn they’d kickiM them out e’en o’ 
the kirk o’ God. Pious folks may ca’ me a .sinfu’ auld Atheist. 
They winna gang to a harmless stage play -an’ richt they - for 
fear o’ countenancing the sin th;it’s dune there, an’ I winna gang 
to the kirk, for fear o’ countenancing -the sin that’s dune there, 
by putting down my hurdies on that stool o’ antichi’ist, a hasjut 
pew ! ’ 

I was, therefore, altogether surprised at the promptitude with 
whicli he agreed to go and hear Crossthwaite’s new found 
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prophet. His reasons for so doing may be, I think, gathered 
trom tlie conversation towards the end of this chapter. 

Well, we went ; and T, f<Tr my part, was Charmed with Mr. 
Windrush’s eloquence. His styl^, which was altogetlier Emer- 
sonian, quite astonished mo by its alternate bursts of wliat J 
considered brilliant declamation, and of forcible epigrammatic 
antithesis. I do not deny tJiat 1 was a little startled by some of 
his doctrines, und suspected that he had not seen much, either 
of gt. Giles’s collars or tailors’ workshops either, when he talked 
of sin as ‘only a lower form of good. Nothing,’ he informed us, 

‘ was produced in nature without i)ain and disturbance ; and 
what vve hfwl been taught to call sin was, in fact, nothing but 
the birth-thro('s attendant on the progress of the species. — As 
for the devil, Novalis, indeed, had gone so far as to suspect him 
to be a necessary illusion. Novalis was a mystic, and tainted 
l)y the old creeds. The illusion was not m'.cessary — it was dis- 
appe.aring before the fast-approaching meridian light of philo- 
so])hi<»i religion. Like the myths of OliT'istianity, it had grown 
up in an age of superstition, when men, blind to the wondrous 
order of the universe, believed that supernatural beings, like the 
Homeric gods, actually interfered in the afiairs of piortals. 
Science had r*evealed the irrevocability of the laws of nature — 
was man alone to l)o exempt from them ? No. The time would 
come when it would be as obsolete an absurdity to talk of the 
temptation of a fiend, as it was now to talk of the wehrwolf, or 
the angel of the thunder-cloud. The metaphor might remain, 
doubtless, as a mctaidior, in the domain of poetry, whose office 
was to realise, in objective symbols, the subjective ideas of the 
human intellect ; but iffiilosophy, and the pure sentiment of 
religion, which found all things, even God Himself, in the 
recesses of its own enthusiastic heart, must abjure such a 
notion.’ 

‘What!’ he asked again, ‘shall all nature be a liarmonions 
yhole, rellecting, in every drop of dew which gems the footsteps 
if the morning, the infinite love and wisdom of its Maker, and 
nan alone be excluded from his ]3art in that concordant choir? 
V^et such is the doctrine of the advocates of free-will, and of 
iin — its phantom-bantling. Man disobey his Maker I disarrange 
md lyeak the golden wheels and spfings of the infinite machine ! 
The thought were blasphemy I- -impossibility ! All things fulfil 
dieir destiny ; and so does man, in a higher or lower sphere of 
being. Shall I punish the robber ? Shall I curse the profligate ? 
As soon destroy the toad, because my partial taste may judge 
lim ugly ; or doom to hell, for his carnivorous appetite, the 
;nusc;nionge of my native lakes ! Toad is not horrible to toad, 
br thief to thief. I^hilapthropists or statesmen may environ 
bim with more genial circumstances, and so enable his propen- 
sities to work more directly for the- good of society ; but to 
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F unisli him — to punish nature for daring to be nature ! — Never! 

may thank the Upper Destinies that tliey have not made me 
as other men are — that they havt? endowed me witli nobler 
instincts, a more delicate coiiToimiation than the thief ; but f 
have my part to play, and he has his. WJiy Siiould we wish to 
be other than tlie All-wise has made us?^ 

‘Fine doctriiie that, ^ grumbled Sandy; ‘gin ye’ve first mad(i 
up your mind wi’ the Piiarisee, that ye are no like ither men.’ 

‘Shall I pray, then? For what? I will (joax; none, flatter 
none — not even the Supreme ! 1 will not be absurd enough to 

wish to change that order, by whicli sun and stars, saints and 
sinners, alike fulfil their destinies. Tliere is one comfort, my 
friends ; coax and flatter as we will, he will not liear us.’ 
‘Pleasant, for puir deevils like us ! ’ quoth Mackaye. 

‘What then remains? Thanks, thanks- not of words, but of 
actions. Worsliip is a life, not a ceremony. He who would 
honour the Supreme, let him cheerfully suc(;umb to the destiny 
which the Supreme has allotted, and, like the shell or the Mower 
— (“ Or the pickpocket, ’’added Mackayo, almost and i bly) -“become 
the happy puppet of the universal impulse. He who would 
honour Christ, let him become aChrist himself ! Theodore of Mop- 
suestia ---born, alas ! before his time- a prophet for whom as yet 
no audience stood ready in the aniphitheatre of souls — “(^Inist 1” 
he was wont to say; “1 can become Christ myself, if I will.” 
Become thou Christ, my brother ! He has an idea --the idea of 
utter submission- abnegation of his own fancied will before the 
supreme necessities. Fulfil that idea, and thou art he I Deny 
thyself, and then only wilt thou Ixj a reality ; for thou hast no 
self. If thoil hadst a self, thou wouldst but lie in denying it — 
and would The Being thank thee for denying what he had given 
thee? But thou hast none 1 God is circumstance, and thou his 
creature 1 Be content ! Fear not, strive not, change not, 
repent not ! Thou art nothing ! Be nothing, and thou becomest 
a part of all things ! ’ 

And so Mr. Windrush ended his discourse, which Crossthwaite 
liad been all the while busily taking down in short-hand, for the 
edification of the readers of a certain periodical, and also for 
those of this my Life. 

T plead guilty to having been entirely carried away by what 
1 heard. There was so much which was true, so much more 
which seemed true, so much which it would have been con- 
venient to belieye true, and all jmt so eloquently and originally, 
as I then considered, that, in short, I was in raptures, and so 
was poor dear Crossthwaite ; and as we walked home, we 
dinned Mr. Windrush’s praises into each of Mackaye’s ears. 
The old man, however, paced on silent and meditative. At 
last— 

‘ A hunder sects or so in the land o’ Gret Britain ; an’ n 
li under or so single preachers, each man a sect of his ain ! an’ 
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this the last fashion ! Last, indeed ! The moon of Calvinism’s 
far gone in the fourtli quarter, when it’s come to the like o’ 
that. Truly, the soul-saving business is a’thegither fa’n to a 
low ebb, as Master Tuniinas says somewliere ! ’ 

‘ Well, but,’ asked Crossthwaite, ‘was not tliat jnan, at least, 
splendid?’ 

‘An’ hoo much o’ thae gran’ objectives an’ subjectives did ye 
coniprelien’, then, Jolinnie, my man?’ 

‘ Quite enough for me,’ answered John, in a somewhat nettled 
tone. 

‘ An’ sae did 1.’ 

‘But you ought to hear him often. You can’t judge of his 
system from one sermon, in tliis vtay,’ 

‘Seostem ! and wliat’s that like'C 

‘ Why, he has a plan for uniting all sects and parties, on tlie 
one broad fundamental ground of the unity of Cod as j’evealed 
by science ’ 

‘ Vert'a like uniting o’ men by just pii’ing aff tln^ir claes, and 
telling ’em, “ There, ye’re a’ bntliers noo, on the one broad 
fundamental pi-inciple o’ want o’ brei^ks.”’ 

‘ Of course,’ went ori Crosstliwaite, without taking notice of 
this inten'uption, ‘he allows full liberty of conscience. All he 
wishes for is the ernamupation bf intellect. He will allow ev(*,ry 
on(\ he says, to realise that idea to himself, by the reiu’esenta- 
tions which suit him best.’ 

‘An’ so he has no objection to a wee playing at I’apistry, gin 
a man finds it good to tickle up his soul?’ 

‘Ay, he did speak of that — what did he call it? Oh! “one 
of the ways in which tlie Christian idea naturally embodied 
itself in imaginative minds ! ” but tlie liiglier intellects, of course, 
would want fewer helps of tliat kind. “They would see”— ay, 
that was it— -“the pure wJiite light of truth, witJiout requiring 
those coloured refracting media.’” 

‘Jliat wad depend niuckle on wliether the light o’ trutli 
chose or not, I’m thinking. But, Johnnie, lad— guide us and 
save Tts 1 — whaur got ye a’ these gran’ outlandisli words tlie 
niclit ? ’ 

‘ Haven’t* I beim taking down every one of tliese lectures for 
the press ? ’ 

‘The press gang to the father o’t — and you too, for lending 
your han’ in the matter- for mair accursed aristocrat I never 
heerd, sin’ I fii’st ate haggis. Oh, ye gowk— ye gowk ! Dinna 
ye see what be the upshot o’ siccan cloctrin’? That every puir 
fellow as has no grot brains in his liead will be left to his super- 
stition, an’ his ignorance to fulfil the lusts o’ liis flesh ; while 
the few that are geniuses, or fancy themselves sae, are to ha’ the 
inonojioly o’ this privalfe still philosophy — these carWiari, 
illurninati, vehmgericlit, samotliracian mysteries o’ bottled 
moonshine. An’ when tliat comes to pass, I’ll just gang back 
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to my scliule and my catecliism, and begin again wi’ wlio was 
born o’ tho Virgin Majy, suiiercd oondcr Pontius Pilate!” 
Hech I lads, there’s no subjectives and objeotives there, na 
beggarly, windy abstractions, but joost a plain fact, tliat God 
cam’ down to look for puir bodies, instciid o’ leaving puir bodies 
to gang looking for Him. An’ liere’s a pretty place to be left 
looking for Him in — between gin shops and gutters ! A pretty 
Gospel for tlu‘ publicans an’ harlots, to tell ’em that if their 
bairns are canny (‘iiengh, they may possibly some day be allowed 
to believe tliat theie is one (lod, and not twa ! And then, by 
w^ay of practical apidieation — “llecli ' my d(Mr, starving, simple 
brother’s, ye manna be sae owre conscientious, and gang fashing 
yoursidves anent IxMng bi’utes an’ deevils, for the glide God’s 
niad(‘ ye sae, and lie’s vena vveel content to s(‘e you sae, gin ye 
be content or no.’” 

Then, do you believe in tlie old doctrines of Christianity?’ 
1 ask(‘d. 

‘Dinna sjieir wlnit 1 l>elie\e in. I canna tell ye. I’ve been 
seviMity yeai’s trying to belu've in God, and to meet anither man 
that believed in Him So I'm just like th(* Quaker o’ tho town 
o’ Kedeross, that met by himself eveiy Piist-day in his ain 
iioose ’ 

‘ Well, but,’ T asked again, ‘ is not comi>l(‘te fVei^dom of thought 
a glorious aim— to em,inci])ate man’s noblest ])art — tho intellect 
— from the trammels of custom and ignorance V 

‘ Intellect —intellect ! ’ n’jomed he, according to his fashion, 
catching one up at a wor*d, and playing on that in order to 
answer, not what one said, but what on(‘’s words led to. ‘J’ln 
sick o’ all tiit‘ bilk anent intelh’ct I hear noo. An’ what’s the 
use o’ intellect ? “ Ar istocr.uy o’ intell(‘ct,” they cry. Curse a’ 
aristocr'acies — intellectual anes, as well as an(‘s o’ birth, or rank, 
or money ' What ’ will J ca’ a man my superior, because he's 
cleverer than mysel? — will I boo down to a bit o’ brains, ony 
mair than to a stock or a stane? Let a man prove himsel’ 
better than me, my laddie — honester, humbler, kinder, wi’ mair 
sense o’ the duty o’ man, an’ the weakness o’ man - and that man 
ril acknowledge- that man’s my kiill*', my leader, though he 
war as stupid as Eppe Dalgleish, that could n.i count five on her 
lingers, and yet keepit her drucken father by her ain hands’ 
labour for twenty-tln*e*e years.’ 

We could not agree to all this, but we made a rule of never 
contradicting the old sage in one of his excited moods, for fear 
of bringing on a week’s silent fit — a state which generally ended 
in his smoking himself into a bilious melancholy ; but I made 
up my mind to be henceforth a frequent auditor of Mr. Wind- 
rusli’s oratory. 

‘An’ sae the dee vil’s dead ! ’ said Handy, half to himself, as he 
sat crooning and smoking that night over the tire. ‘(4one at 
last, puir fallow 1 — an’ he sae little appreciated, too 1 Every 
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gowk laying liis ain Bins on Nickie’s back, puir Nickie ! — verra 
like that inucii misunderstood politeecian, Mr. John (Jade, as 
Cliai'les BiilJer caVl him in the Hoose o’ C^ommons — an’ he to be 
dead at last 1 the warld ’ll seem quite unco without Ids aiild- 
farrant jihizog on the streets. Aweel, awecl— aibliiis he’s but 
sham min’ — 

'Wlion pleasant Spring came on a[)ace, 

And sliowers began to fa’, 

J oil 11 Parleycoi-n got up again, 

And sore surpriseil them a’. 

At ony rate, I’d no bury him till In^ began smell a wee strong 
lik(',. It’s a grewsome thing, is prcniatiu‘e intei-ment, Alton, 
laddie ! ’ 


CITAPTEll XXITI 

I’HE FIIEEDOM OF THE rilESS 

Hut all this while, my slavery to Mr. O’Flynn’s jiarty-spirit and 
coarseness was becoming daily more and more intolerable — an 
explosion was inevitable; and a.n explosion came. 

Mr. O’Flynn found out that T Jiad l)een staying a,t (Jambridge, 
and at a cathedral city too ; and it was (piite a godsend to him 
to find any one wlio knew a word about tJie institutions at 
which he had Ixien railing weekly for years. So nothing would 
serve him but my writing a set of articles on the universities, 
as a prelude to one on the (Mtliedral Establishments. In vain 
I pleaded the shortness of my stay there, and the s-inallness of 
my information. 

M)ch, were not abuses notorious? And couldn’t T ^et them 
up out of any Hadical paper — and just put in a little of my own 
observations, and a dasJiing i)CT-sonal (;ut or two, to spice tlie 
thing up, and give it an original look ? and if 1 did not choose 
to write that— why,’ with an enormous oath, ‘I should write 
nothing.’ So- foi* 1 Avas growing weaker and weaker, and indeed 
my ha(!k-writing Avas breaking down my moral sense, as it does 
that of most men- I complied ; and burning with vexation, 
feeling myself almost guilty of a breach of trust toward those 
fr.oin whom J had receiNcd notliing but kindness, T scribbled off 
my first number and sent it to the editor — t/O see it appear 
next week, tliree-parts i-e-written, and every fact of my own 
furnisliing twistecl and misapplied, till tlie whole thing was as 
vulgar and commonplace a piece of rant as ever disgraced the 
peoj.)le’s cause. And all this, in spite of a solemn promise, con- 
linked by a volley of oaths, that I ‘ should say what I liked, and 
speak my whole mind, as one who had seen tilings with his own 
eyes had a right to do.’ 

Furious, 1 set off to the editor ; and not only my pride, but 
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what literfCry coiiscieiico J }ifid left, was stirred to the l)ottoiu by 
seeing myself made, whether I would or not, a blackguard and 
a slanderer. 

As it was ordainofl, Mr. O’Flynn was gone out for an hou]* or 
two ; and, unable to settle down to any work till J had fouglit 
my battle with him faij-ly out, 1 wandered onward, towards tlie 
West End, staring into print-shop windows, and meditating on 
many things. 

As it was ordained, also, I turned up Regent Street, and into 
Langham Place ; when, at the door of All-Souls (Church, behold 
a crowd and a long string of carriages arriving, and all the 
pomp and glory of a grand wedding. 

I joined the crowd from mere idleness, and somehow found 
myself in the first rank, just as the bride was stepiung out of 
the carriage— it was Miss Staunton ; and the old gentleman who 
handed her out was no othei* than the dean. They were, of 
course, far too deeply engaged to recognise insignificant little 
me, so that 1 could stare as thoroughly to my heart’s content as 
any of the butcher-boys and nui-sery-maids ar ound me. 

She was closely veiled — but not too closely to prevemt my 
seeing her magnificent lip and nostril cuiRng with pr’ide, resolves, 
r ich tender passion. Her glorious Idack-bi’own hair — the true 
‘l)urple locks’ which Homer so often talks of — rolled down Ire- 
neatfi her veil in gi‘(^at heavy ringlets ; and with her tall and 
rounded figure, and step as fii'in and queenly as if she were 
going to a throne, she seemed to me the very ideal of those mag- 
nificent Eastern Zubeydehs and Nourmahals, whom I used to 
dream of after reading ‘The Arabian Nights.’ 

As they e^tei ed the door-way, almost touching me, she looked 
round, as if for some one. The dean whisi)er-ed something in his 
gentle, stately way, and she answered by one of those looks so 
intense, and yet so bright, so full of unuttei’able deirths of mean- 
ing and emotion, that, in spite of all my antipathy, I felt an 
admiration akin to awe thrill through me, and gazed after her- 
so intently, that Lillian — Lillian herself — was at my side, and 
almost passed me before T was aware of it. 

Yes, there she was, the for-emost among a bevy of fair* girls, 
‘ herself the fairest far,’ all April smiles and tears, golden curls, 
snowy rosebuds, and hovei-ing clouds of lace - a fairy queen ; — 
but yet — V)ut yet how shallow that hazel eye, how enrpty of 
meaning those delicate features, compar*ed with the strength 
and intellectual richness of the face which had preceded her ! 

It was too true — I had never remarked it before ; but now 
it flashed across ihe like lightning — and like lightning vanished ; 
for Lillian’s eye caught mine, and there was the faintest spark 
of a smile of recognition, and pleased surprise, and a nod. I 
blushed scarlet with delight ; some servant-girl or other, who 
stood next to me, had seen it too — quick -eyed that women are 
— and was looking curiously at me. I turned, I knew not why, 
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ill my delicious sliame, and plunged through the crowd to hide 
1 knew not what. 

1 walked on - i^oor fool-- in an ecstas}^ ; tlu; whole world was 
transfigured in my eyes, and virtue and wisdom beamed from 
every face T passed. The omnibus-hoi’ses wer-e racers, and the 
drivers were they not my br*others of the peojile'^ The very 
j)olicemen looked siiriglitly and jihilanthropic. I sliook hands 
earnestly with the crossing-sweeper of the ilegent Circus, gave 
him my last twopence, and rushed on, like a young David, to 
exter-rninate that Philistine (PP^lynn. 

Ah well ! I was a gr-eat fool, as otbers too have b(^en ; but 
yf3t, that little cliance-niecting did really raise me. It made 
me sensilile that I was made for better tilings than low abuse 
of the higher* classes. It gave m(3 coui*age to sp(‘ak out, and 
act without fear of consecpiences, once at least in that confused 
facing- both- ways period of my life. O woman ! woman 1 only 
true missionary of civilisation and brother-hood, and gentle, 
forgiving charity ; it is in thy power*, and perha])S in thine 
only, to bind up the br*okeii -hearted, to preach delivei’ance to 
the captives ! One r*eal lady, who should dai-e to stoop, what 
might she not do witli us — witli our sisters? If 

The.re ai’e hundr'eds, answers the i-r^ader, who do stoop. Eli/.a- 
IxdJi Fry was a lady, well-born, rich, educated, and she has 
many scholar-s. 

Tr*ue, my di^.-ir readers, true — and may Cod bless her and her* 
scholars. Do you think tlu^ wor*king men foi*get tluan? Put 
look at St. Ciles’s, or Spitalfields, or Shad well, and say, is not 
the harvest plentiful, and the lalx)urer*s, alas! few^? No one 
asserts that nothing is don<3 ; the question is, is eaioiigh done? 
Does the supply of mercy meet the demand of misery ? Walk 
into the next court and see I 

I found Mr. O’Flynn in his sanctum, busy with paste and 
scissors, in tire act of putting in a str-ing of adver-tisements — 
indecent P'rench novels. Atheistic tracts, quack medicines, and 
slopseller-s’ puffs; and conmienced with as much dignity as 1 
could muster* — 

‘What on eai’tli do you mean, sir, by i*e- writing my 
article ? ’ 

- .‘What — (in the other place) — do you mean by giving me tlie 
troulde of re-writing it? Me head’s splitting now with sitting 
up, cutting out, and putting in. Poker o’ Moses ! but ye’d given 
it an intirely aristocratic tendency. What did ye mane ’(and 
three or four oaths rattled out) ‘by talking about the pious 
intentions of the original founders, and the democratic ten- 
dejicies of monastic establishments ? ’ 

‘I wr*otc it because I thought it.’ 

‘Is that any reason ye should write it? And there was 
another bit, too — it made my hair stand on end when I saw 
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it, to think how near T was sending the copy to press witiiout 
looking at it — something about a French Socialist, and Church 
Property/ 

‘Oil ! you mean, T sui)pose, the story of the French Socialist, 
who told me that church property was just tlie only pi’operty 
ill England which he would spare, because it was the only one 
which had definite duties attaclied to it, that the re;il devourers 
of the people were not the bisliojis, wlio, howc^ver rich, were at 
least bound to work in return for their riches, but the landlords 
and millionaires, wlio refused to confess the duties of i)roperty, 
while they I'aved about its rights/ 

M5edad, that’s it ; and pretty doctiine, too ! ’ 

‘But it’s true: it’s an entirely new and a very striking 
notion, and J consider it my duty to mention it/ 

‘Thrue! What the devil does tliat matter ? Tliere’s a time 
to speak the truth, and a time not, isn’t there? It’ll make a 
grand hit, now, in a leader upon tiie Irish Chnrcli (juestion, to 
back the prastes against tlie hindlor-ds. but if I’d let that in 
as it stood, bedad, I’d have lost tJiree parts of my subscribers 
the next week. Every soul of tlie Indepeiuhatts, let alone tlie 
t^iiartists, would have bid me good-morning. Now do, like a 
good boy, give us something more the right thing next time. 
Draw it strong. — A good drunken suj)i)er-pa,rty and a police- 
row ; if ye haven’t seen one, get it u]) out of Pater I’riggins- or 
leaver might do, if the other wasn’t convanicmt. That’s Dublin, 
to be sure, but one university’s just like another. And give us 
a seduction or two, and a brace of Dons carried home drunk 
from Barnwell by the Jh'octhors.’ 

‘Pveally P never saw anything of the kind; and as for pro- 
fligacy amongst tlie Dons, 1 don’t believe it exists. I’ll call 
them idle, and bigoted, and ca,reless of the morals of the young 
men, because 1 know that fhey are so ; but as for anything 
more, I believe them to be as sober, res])ectable a set of Phari- 
sees as the world ever saw.’ 

Mr.-O’Pdynn was waxing warm, and th(j bully- vein began 
fast to show itself. 

‘1 don’t care a curse, sir! My subscribers won’t stand it, 
and they sha’n’t ! I am a man of business, sir, and a’ man of 
the world, sir, and faith that’s more than you are, and T know 

wliat will sell the paper, and by J s I’ll let no upstart si)al- 

I)een dictate to me ! ’ 

‘Then I’ll tell you what, sir,’ quoth I, waxing warm in iny 
turn, ‘T don’t know which are the greater rogues, you or your 
subscribers. You a patriot? You are a humbug. Look at 
those advertisements, and deny it if you can. C hying out for 
education, and lielping to debauch the public mind with Vol- 
taire’s “Candide,” and Eugene Sue- swearing by Jesus, and 
puffing Atheism and blasphemy — yelling at a quack govern- 
ment, quack law, quack priesthoods, and then dirtying your 
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fingers Avith lialf- crowns for fidvertising Hollowcay’s ointment 
and Parr’s life pills — shrieking about slavery of labour to 
capital, and inserting Moses and Son’s doggerel — ranting about 
searching investigations and the march of knowledge, and con- 
cealing every fact which cannot be made to pander to the 
passions of your dupes — extolling the freedom of the press, and 
showing yourself in your own office a tyrant and a censor 
of the press. You a patriot? You the people’s friend? you 
are doing everything in your powci* to blacken the people’s 
cause in the eyes of their enemies. You are simply a humbug, 
a hypocrite, and a scoundrel ; and so T bid you good-morning. 

Mr. O’Flyim had stood, during this harangue, speechless 
with passion, those loose lijys of his wreathing like a pair of 
earthworms. It was only when T stopped that he regained his 
breath, and with a volley of incoherent oaths, caught up his 
(;hair and hurled it at my head. Luckily, 1 had seen enough of 
his temper already, to keep my hand on the lock of the door for 
the last five minutes. 1 darted out of the room quicker than 1 
ever did out of one before or since. The chair took effect on 
tlie luckless door ; and as 1 threw a flying glance behind me, 
T saw one leg sticking through the middle panel, in a way that 
augured ill for my skull, had it been in the way of Mr. O’Fly nn’s 
fuiy. 

I ran home to Mack aye in a state of intense self-glorification, 
and told him the whole story. He chuckled, he crowed, he 
hugged me to his bosom. 

‘Leezo me o’ ye ! but I kenned ye were’ o’ the true Norse 
blude after a’ ! 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

Oh, but T hae cxpeckit it this month an’ mair I Oh, but I pro- 
phesied it, dolinnie ! ’ 

‘Then wliy, in Heaven’s name, did you introduce me to such 
a scoundrel ? ’ 

‘I sent you to schule, lad, I sent you to schule. Ye wad na 
be ruled by me. Ye tuk me for a puir doited auld misanthrope ; 
an’ I thdcht to gie ye the meat ye lusted after, an’ fill ye wi’ the 
fruit o’ your ain desires. An’ noo that ye’ve gane doon in the 
fii-e .o’ temptation, an’ conquered, here’s your reward standin’ 
r eady. Bpecial prawvidences ! — wha can doot them ? I ha’ 
had inony — miracles 1 might ca’ them, to see how they cam’ 
just when I was gaun daft wi’ despair.’ 

And then he told me that the editor of a popular journal, of 
the Howitt and Eliza Cook school, had called on me that morn- 
ing, and promised me work enough, and pay enough, to meet 
all present difficulties. 

I did indeed accept the curiou^ coincidence, if not as a reward 
for an act of straightforwardness, in which I saw no merit, at 
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least as proof that the upper powers had not altogether for- 
gotten me. I found both the editor and iiis periodical, as I 
should have wished them, • temperate and sunny — somewhat 
cla])-trap and sentimental, perhaps, and afraid of speaking out, 
as all parties are, but still willing to allow my fancy free range 
in light fictions, descriptions of foreign countries, scraps of 
showy rose-pink morality and sucli like ; which, though they 
had no more power against the raging mass of crime, misery, 
and discontent, around, than a peac^x^k’s feather against a, 
three-decker, still were all genial, graceful, kindly, humanising, 
and soothed my discontented and imiiatient heart in tlie wonc 
of (joinposition. 


CHAPTER XXIY 

THE townsman’s SEJtMON TO THE TOWNSMAN 

One morning in February, a few days after this explosion, T 
was on the point of siai’ting to go to the dean’s house about 
that weary list of subscribei's, which schemed destined never to 
be filled up, when my cousin (George burst in upon me. He 
was in the higliest good spirits at having just taken a double 
first-class at Cambridge ; and after my congi’atulations, sincere 
and hearty enough, were over, he ofiered to accompany me to 
that reverend gentleman’s house. 

He said in an ofi-hand way, that he had no particular busi- 
ness there, but he thought it just as well to call on the dean 
and mention his success, in case the old fellow should not have 
heard of it. * 

‘ For you see,’ he said, ‘ I am a sort of both on my 

own account and on Lord Lynedale’S“-Ellerton, he is now— you 
know he is just married to the dean’s niece, Jiliss Staunton — 
and Ellerton’s a capital fellow — promised me a living as soon 
as I’m in priest’s orders. 8o my cue is now,’ he went , on as we 
walked. down the Strand together. Ho get ordained as fast as 
ever I can.’ 

‘ But,’ I asked, ‘ have you read much for ordination, or seen 
much of what a clergyman’s work should be?’ 

‘Oh ! as for that — you know it isn’t one out of ten who’s 
ever entered a school, or a cottage even, excejit to light a cigar, 
before he goes into the church : and as for the examination, 
that’s all humbug ; any man may cram it all up in a month — 
and, thanks to King’s College, I knew all I -v^anted to know 
before I went to Cambridge. And 1 shall he three-and -twenty 
by Trinity Sunday, and then in Igo, neck or nothing. Only the 
confounded bore is, that this Bishop of London won’t give one 
a title — won’t let any man into his diocese, wlio has not l:>een 
ordained two years ; and so I sliall be shoved down into some 
poking little country-curacy, without a chance of making play 
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befoi'e tlie world, or getting myself known at all. Horrid bore ! 
isn’t it r 

‘I think,’ 1 said, ‘ considering wliat London is just now, the 
bisliop’s regulation seems to be one of tlie best specimens oi 
cpisc^opal wisdom that I’ve heard of for some time.’ 

‘Grt\at bore foi* mo, though, all the same : for 1 must make a 
name, 1 can tell you, if 1 intend to get on. A person must work 
like a horse, nowadays, to succeed at all ; and Jjynedale’s a 
des))erately jrirticular fellow, with all sorts of ontrr notions 
about people’s duties and vocations and heaven knows what.’ 

‘ Well,’ I said, Dny d<^ai- cousin, and hav^e you no high notions 
of a clergyman’s \ ()(%‘ition '? because we -I mean the wor’king 
men — have. It’s just theii* high idea of what a clergyman 
.should b(^, which mak(‘s tliem .so furious at clergymen for being 
what they are.’ 

‘It’s a queer way of showing their respect to the priesthood,’ 
he answered, ‘to do all th(\v can to exterminate it.’ 

‘1 dare.say they aie liable, like oilier men, to confound the 
thing with its abuses ; but if they hadn’t .some dim notion that 
the tiling might be made a good thing in itself, you may depend 
upon it they would not rave; again.st those abuses .so fiercely.’ 
(4’he I’eader may see that 1 ha.d not forgotten my conver.s;ition 
with Miss Staunton.) ‘And,’ thought 1 to myself, ‘is it not you, 
and such as you, who do .so incorporate the abuses into the 
system, that one I'eally (\‘innot tell which is which, and longs to 
.shove the whole thing aside as rotten to the core, and make a 
trdal of something new V 

‘Well, but,’ J said, again returning to the char’ge, for the 
subject was altog(‘.ther cuidous and interesting te me, ‘do you 
I’eaily believe tlu^ do(;trines of the Prayer‘-book, George?’ 

‘ IJelie.ve them ! ’ he answered, in a tone of astoni.shmemt, 
‘why not? I was bi’ouglit up a CTurchman, wliatever my 
par'ents wei’e ; I was always intended for the mini.stry. I’d 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles now, again.st any man in the three 
kingdoms ; and as for all the proofs out of Scriptui’C and Church 
Hi.stoi’y, rv(‘, known them ever .since 1 wassixteen - I’ll get them 
all up again in a week as fresh as (wer.’ 

‘Rut,’ 1 rejoined, astonished in my turn at my cou.sin’s notion 
of what belief was, ‘have you any pei’sonal faith? — you know 
what 1 mean — T hate u.sing cant words — but inwaixl experience 
of the truth of all these great ideas, which, time or false, you 
will have to jireach and teach ? Would you live by them, die 
for them, as a patriot would for his country, now V 

‘My dear fellow, I don’t know anything a, bout all those 
Methodistical, mystical, Calvinistical, inward experiences, and 
all that. I’m a (Churchman, remember, and a High Churchman, 
too ; and the doctrine of the Church is, that children are regen- 
erated in holy baptism ; and there’s not tlje lea-st doubt, from the 
authority both of Scripture and the fathers, that that’s the ’ 
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‘For Heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘no polemical discussions! 
Whether you’re right or wrong, that’s not what I’m talking 
about. Wiiat I want to know is tin's : — you are going to teacji 
people about (Jod and Jesus Christ. Do you delight in Cod? 
Do you love Jesus Christ? Never mind what 1 do, or tiiink, or 
believe. What do you do, Ceorge?’ 

‘ Whill, my dear fellow, if you take tilings in tliat way, you 
know, of course’ — and he dro])ped liis voice into that iieculiar 
tone, l)y wliicli all siH^ts seem to tliink they show tlieir rever- 
ence ; wliile to m(\ as to most other working men, it never 
seemed anytliing but a symbol of iJie sepaj-aiion and discrejiancy 
between their daily tlioughts and their religious ones--- ‘of 
course, we don’t ;niy of us think of tliese things half enougli, 
and I’m sure I wish I could be more (earnest than I a,m ; but J 
can only ho])e it will come in tim<\ The Church holds that 
there’s a grace given in ordination ; a,nd i*eally -- really, I do 
hope and wish to do my duty indeed, one can’t help doing it ; 
one is so pushed on by tlie imiiKmst*, eompidition for i)refoi*ment ; 
an idle ])arson liasn’t a chanci* nowadays.’ 

‘Hut,’ J asked again, lialf-laughing, lialf-disgiisted, ‘do you 
know what your duty is? ’ 

‘IMess you, my good f<‘llow, a, man can't go wrong there. 
(!arryout the Churcli system ; t hat’s the thing all laid down 
by rule and method. A man has but to work out tiiat — and it’s 
the only one for the lower classes. I’m convinced.’ 

‘Strange,’ 1 said, ‘that they Jiave from th(‘ tirst bc'.en so little 
of tJiat ox)iiiion, that e\ery altempt to miforce it-, for the last 
three liundrcjd years, has endiKi either in p(u-secution or 
re. volution.’ • 

‘Ah! that was all those vile ])uri tans’ fault. ’They wouldn’t 
give the Church a chance of showing htu' ])owers.’ 

‘Wliat! not when she had it all lier own way, during tlie 
whole eighteenth centuiy ?’ 

‘All! but tilings are very dillerent now. The clei'gy am 
xwakened now to the real beauty of the Ciitholiir machinei-y ; 
ind you have no iiotion how much is doing in church-building 
ind schools, and societies of every sort and kind. It is quite 
incredible what is being done now for the lower orders by the 
[Jhurch.’ 

‘I believe,’ \ said, ‘that the clei*gy are exceedingly impro.ved ; 
Old T believe, too, that the men to whom they owa^ all their im- 
provement are the Wesleys and Whitfields -in short, the very 
men whom they drove one by one out of the (!hurch, from i)er- 
^ecution or disgust. And 1 do think it strange, that if so much 
is doing for tlie lower classes, the working men, who form the 
mass of the lower classes, are just those wlio scarcely feel the 
Litiects of it ; while the churches seem to be filled with children, 
xnd rich and re.spectable, to the almost entii e exclusion of the 
xdult lower classes. A strancre religion this ! ’ I went on* ‘ and* 
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to judge by its effects, a very different one from that preaclied 
ill Judea 1800 years ago, if we ai‘e to ])elie\^e the Gospel story.’ 

‘ WJiat on eartli do you mean ? Ls not the Churcli of England 
the very jiurest form of Apostolic ( Jiri.stiaiiity ?’ 

‘ It may be — and so may the other sects. But, somehow, in 
Judea, it was the publioans and liarlots who pressed into the 
kingdom of lieaven ; and it was the common people who heard 
Christ gladly. Christianity, tlien, was a movement in the 
l)earts of the lower order. But now, my dear fellow, you rich, 
who used to be told, in St, James’s time, to weep and IjowI, 
have tui'iied the tables uiion us poor. It is you who are talking, 
all day long, of converting m. Look at any iilace of worship 
you like, ortliodox. and heretical. — Wlio fill the pewsL-the out- 
cast and the reprobate ? No! the Pharisc^es and the covetous, 
who used to deride Christ, fill His churches, and say still, “ This 
people, tliese masses, wlio know not the Gosiiel are accursed.” 
Anti the universal feeling, as far as I can judge, seems to be, 
not “liow hardly shall they who have,” but how hardly shall 
they wlio have not^ “ riches, enter into the kingdom of heaven ! ” ’ 

‘ Upon my word,’ said he, laughing, ‘ 1 did not give you credit 
for so much eloquence : you seem to have studied the Bible to 
some jmrpose, too. 1 didn’t think that so much Hadicalism 
could lie squeezed out of a few texts of Scripture. . It’s quite a 
new light to me. I’ll just maiL that card, and play it when I 
get a convenient opportunity. It may be a winning one in 
these democratic times.’ 

And he did play it, as I heai-d hereafter ; but at present he 
seemed to think that the less that was said further on clerical 
subjects the better, and commenced quizzing the pe6ple whom we 
passed, humorously and neatly enough : while 1 walked on in 
silence, and thought of Mr. Bye-Ends, in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
And yet 1 believe the man was really in ear-nest. He was really 
desirous to do what was i-ight, as far as he knew it ; and all the 
more desirous, because he saw, in the present state of society, 
what was right would pay him. God shall judge liim, not I. 
Who can unr-avel the confusion of mingled selfishness and 
devotion that exists even in his own lieart, much less in that of 
another ? 

The dean was not at home that day, having. left town on 
business. George nodded familiarly to the footman who opened 
the door. 

‘You’ll mind and send me word the moment your master 
comes home — mind now ! ’ 

The fellow promised obedience, and we walked away. 

‘ You seem to be very intimate here,’ said I, ‘ with all parties?’ 

‘Oh ! footmen are useful animals — a half-sovereign now and 
then is not altogether thrown away upon them. But as for the 
higher powers, it is very easy to make oneself at home in the 
dean’s study, but not so much so as to get a footing in the 
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drawing-room above. 1 suspect he keeps a precious sharp eye 
upon the fair ]\Iiss Lillian.’. 

‘But,’ I asked, as a jealous pang shot through my heai-t, 
‘ how did you contrive to get this same footing at all 'i When I 
met you at Cambridge, you seemed already wf^ll acquainted 
with tliese peo 2 )le.’ 

‘ How ?— how does a liound get a footing on a cold scent ? By 
working and casting about and about, and drawing on it incli 
by inch, as I drew on •’them for years, my boy ; and cold enough 
tlie scent was. You recollect that day at the Dulwich Callery ? 
I tried to see the aims on the carriage, but there WTU‘e none * 
so that cock wouldn’t fight.’ 

‘Tlie arms 1 I should never have thought of such a jilan.’ 

‘ Daresay you wouldn’t. Tlien I Jiarked back to the dooi*- 
keej^er, while you were St. Sebastian i sing. He didn’t know their 
names, or didn’t choose to show me their ticket, on wliicli it 
ought to have been ; so 1 went to one of the fellows whom 1 
knew, and got him to find out. Tliere comes out the value of 
money — for money mak(is acquaintances. Well, 1 found who 
they were. — Then I saw no chance of getting at them. But for 
the rest of that year at Cambridge, J beat e\'ery bush in the 
university to find some one who knew them ; iind as fortune 
favours the brave, at last T hit olF tliis Lord Lynedale ; and lie, 
of course, was the ace of trumps— a fine catch in himself, and a 
double catch because he was going to maii’y the cousin. So 1 
made a dead set at liim ; and tiglit work I had to nab him, T 
can tell you, for he was tliree or four years older than I, and 
had ti'avelled a good deal, and seen lire. But every man lias 
Iiis weak sicK^ ; and 1 found liis was a sort of a High-C/liurch 
Ivadicalism, and that suited me well enough, for I was always 
a deuce of a radical myself ; so I stuck to him like a leech, and 
stood all liis temper, and his pride, and tliose unpractical, windy 
visions of his, that made a common-sense fellow like me sick to 
listen to ; but I stood it, and here T am.’ 

‘And what on earth induced you to stoop to this ’ 

meanness I was on the point of saying. SSurely you are in no 
want of money — your rather could buy you a good living to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ And he will, but not the one I want ; and he could not buy 
me reputation, power, rank, do you see, Alton, my genius ? And 
what’s more, he couldn’t buy me a certain little tit-bit, a jewel, 
worth a J ew’s eye and a half, Alton, that I set my heart on from 
the first moment I set my eye on it.’ 

My heart beat fast and fierce, but he ran on — 

‘ Do you think I’d have eaten all this dirt if it hadn’t lain in my 
way to her ? Eat dirt ! I’d drink blood, Alton — though I don’t 
often deal in strong words — if it lay in that road. I never set 
my heart on a thing yet, that I didn’t get it at last by ffiir 
pieans or foul — and I’ll get her I I don’t care for her money, 

N A. L, 
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thougK that's a pretty plum. Upon my life, I don’t. I worship 
hei‘, limbs and eyes. 1 worship the very ground slie ti’oads on. 
She/s a duck and a darling,’ said lie, smacking his lips like an 
Ogre over his prey, ‘and ITl have lier before I’ve done, so help 
me ’ 

‘ Whom do you mean ? ’ I stammered out. 

. ‘Lillian, you blind beeth^.’ 

I dropped his arm- ‘Never, as T live !’ 

lie started back, and burst into a horse-laugh. 

‘ Hullo ! my eyc^ and Pxd-ty Mari in ! You don’t mean to say 
that I have the honour of finding a rival in my talented cousin'C 

I made no a ns win*. 

‘ (Jome, come, my dear fellow, this is too ridiculous. You 
and I are very goo(l fiaends, and we may helj) each other, if we 
choose, like kith and kin in this here wale. So if you’re fool 
enough to (]iiarrel with me, T warn you I’m not fool enough to 
return the compliment. Only ’ (lowering his voice), ‘just bear 
one Utile thing in mind— that T am, unfoiLunately, of a some- 
wliat determined humour; and if folks will get in my way, 
vv'hy it’s not my fault if X drive over tJiem. You undeivstand 
Well, if you intend to be sulky, I don't. So good -morning, till 
you feel yoin*s(>lf better.’ 

And he turned gaily down a side -street and disappeared, 
looking taller, handsomer, manfuller than ever. 

1 returmid home miserable ; I now saw in my cousin not 
merely a rival, but a tyrant; and T began to bate him with 
that \ntterncss which fear alone can inspire. The eleven 
])ounds still remaimMl unpaid. Between tln*co .and four pounds 
was the utmost which I had been able to hoard up tdiat autumn, 
by dint, of scribbling and stinting; there was no chance of 
])r()lit from my book foi* months to come— if indeed it ever got 
piilAishcd, which I hardly dare liclieve it would ; and I knew 
him too well to doubt tliat neither pity nor delicacy would 
ri'strain him from using his power over me, if I dared even to 
seem an obstacle in his way. 

I tried to write, but could not. T found it impossible to 
direct my thoughts, even to sit still ; a vague spectre of terror 
and degradation ciaished me. Day .after day I sat over the fire, 
and jumped up and went into the shop, 'to find something 
which I did not w.ant, and iieeii listlessly into a dozen books, 
one after the other, .and then wander b.ack ag.ain to the fireside, 
to sit mooning and moping, staring at that horrible incubus of 
debt — a devil which m.ay give mad strength to the strong, but 
only p.aralyses the weak. And I w.as weak, as every poet is, 
more or less. Tliere was in me, as T have somewhere read that 
there is in .all poets, that feminine vein — a receptive as well as 
a creative faculty— which kept up in me a continual thirst after 
beauty, rest, enjoyment. And here was circumstance after 
circumstance goading me onwards, as the gaddy did lo, to con- 
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tinual wjnulering'S, never ceasing exertions ; every hour calling 
on ine to do, wldlo T was only longing to be — to sit and observe, 
and fancy, and build freely at iny own will. And then — as if 
this necessity of perpetual petty exertion was not in itself 
sullicient torment— to have that accursed debt — that knowledge 
that I was in a rivals power, rising up lik(^ a, bl;u;k wall before 
me, to ci'ipple, and render hopeless, for aught I knew, the very 
exertions to wliich it compelled me! i hated the bustle- -tlie 
crowds ; the, c(‘,as(d(iss roai- of the street outside maddened me. 
I longed in vain for ])(\-i(te -for one day’s frciedom to be one 
hour a shepherd - boy, and lie looking up at tlie blue sky, 
without a thought l)eyond tlu^ rushes that t was plaiting ! 
‘Oh! that 1 had wings as a dove!— then would 1 flee away, 
and lx*, at rest ! ’ 

And then, more than once or twice either, the tlioughts of 
suicide crossed mo ; and I. turned it oAa.‘r, and looked at it, and 
dallied witli it, its ii last chiince' iii reserve. And then the 
thought of Lillian ciime, and drove away the fiend. And then 
the thought of my cousin came, and jKiriilysed mo agiiin ; for it 
told nu*, that one hope w;is impossible. And then some fresh 
instance of misery or oppression forced itsidf upon me, and 
made me feel the iiwful sacredness of my cidling, as a champion 
of the poor, iind the biise cowiirdice of de.serting them for any 
selllsh love of rest. And thtm 1 recolh*ct(^d how F had betrayed 
my suflering brotluu’s. - - How for the sake of vanity and 
ixitronagc*,, i laid consente,d to hide the ij’utli, about their 
rights — their wrong.s. And so on through weary Aveeks of 
moping melancholy— -‘ii double-minded nain, unstiilde in all 
his ways ! ’ • 

At last, iMackiiyi*, who, as T found .afterwards, h;id been 
watcliing all along niy altered mood, contrived to worm my 
secret out of me. I liad dreaded that whole autumn, having to 
tell him the truth, beciiuse I knew that his fii'st impulse would 
be to piiy the money instantly out of his own iiocket ; and my 
pi-ide, as well as my sense of justice, revolted at tliat, and 
sealed my li])s. Hut now this fresh discovery — the knowledge 
that it w'as not only in my cousin’s power to crush me, but also 
his interest to do so — had utterly unmanned me ; and after a 
little innocent an«l fruitless prevarication, out came the truth 
witFi tcar.s of bitter sham(\ 

The old man pursed up his lips, and, without answering me, 
opened his talde drawer, and commenced fumbling among 
accounts and papers. 

‘No! no! no! liest, noblest of friends! I will not burden 
you with the fruits of my own vanity and extra v.agance. 
1 will starve, go to gaol sooner than take your money. If you 
offer it me I will leave the house, bag and baggage, this moment. 
And I rose to put my threat into execution. 

‘ I havena at present ony sic intentfon,’ answered he, deliber- 
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ately, ‘ seeing that there’s na necessity for paying debits twice 
owre, when ye lia’ tiie stampt receipt for them.’ And he j)ut 
into my liands, to my astonishment and rapture, a receipt in 
full for the money, signed by my cousin. 

Not daring to l>elieve my own eyes, J turned it over and 
over, looked at it, looked at liim—tliere was nothing but clear, 
smiling assurance in his beloved old face, as he twinkled, and 
winked, and cliuckled, and pulled off his spectacles, and wiped 
them, and put tliem on upside-down ; and tlien relieved himself 
by rushing at his pipe, and cramming it liercely with tobaccq 
till he burst the bowl. 

Yes ; it was no dream ! — the money was paid and I was free ! 
The sudden relief was as intolei‘able as the long burden had 
been ; and, like a prisoner suddenly loosed from oft' the rack, 
my wliole spirit seemed suddenly to collapse, and I sank witli 
my head upon the table too faint even for gratitude. 

But who was my benefactor? Mackaye vouchsafed no 
answer, but tliat 1 ‘suld ken better ilian )ie.’ But when he 
found that I was really utterly at a loss to whom to attribute 
the mercy, he assured me, by way of comfort, that he was just 
as ignorant as myself ; and at last, piecemeal, in IiIkS circum- 
locutory and cautious Scotcli method, informed me, that some 
six weeks back he had received an anonymous letter, ‘a’the- 
gither o’ a Bedgravian cast o’ phizog,’ containing a bank note 
for twenty nounds, and setting fortli the writer’s suspicions 
that I owed my cousin money, and their desire tliat Mr. 
Mackaye, ‘o’ whose uprightness and generosity they were pleased 
to confess tliemselves no that ignorant,’ should write to Cleorge, 
ascertain the sum, and ]viy it without my knowledge, handing 
over the balance, if any, to me, when lie thought fit — ‘Sae 
there’s the remnant — audit pounds, sax shillings, an’ saxpence ; 
tippence being deduckit for expense o’ twa letters anent the 
same transaction.’ 

‘But what sort of handwriting was it?’ asked I, almost 
disregarding the welcome coin. 

‘Ou, then — aiblins a man’s, aiblins a maid’s. He was no 
chirographosopliic himsel— an’ he had na curiosity anent ony 
sic mssage o’ aristocratic romance.’ 

'But what was the postmark of the letter ?’ 

‘ Why for suld I speired ? Gin tlie writers had been minded 
to be beknown, they’d ha’ sign’t their names upon the document. 
An’ gin they didna sae intend, wad it be courteous o’ me to gang 
speiring an peering ower covers an’ seals ? ’ 

‘ But where is the cover ? ’ 

‘Ou, then,’ he went on, with the same provoking coolness, 
‘ white paper’s o’ geyan use, in various operations o’ the 
domestic economy. Bae I just tare it up — aiblins for pipe' 
lights— I canna mind at fnig time.’ * 
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‘And why/ asked I, more vexed and disappointed than I 
liked to confess — ‘ WJiy did you not tell me before V 

‘How wad I ken that you liad need o’t? An’ verily, I thocht 
it no that bad a lesson tor ye, to let ye experiment a towmond 

mair on the precious balms that break the head whereby 1 

opine the Psalmist was minded to denote the delights o’ spend- 
ing borrowed siller.’ 

There was nothing more to be extracted from him * so I was 
fain to set to work again (a pleasant compulsion truly) with a 
’^free heart, eight pounds in my pocket, and a brainful of con- 
jectures. Was it the dean? Lord Lynedale? or was it — could 
it be — Lillian herself? That thought was so delicious that I 
made up my mind, as T had free choice among half a dozen 
equally improbable fancies, to determine that the most pleasant 
should be the true one ; and hoarded the money, which 1 
shrunk from spending as much as T should from selling her 
miniature or a lock of her beloved golden hair. They were a 
gift from her— a pledge — the hrst-fruits of — 1 dai’e not confess 
to myself what. 

Whereat the reader will sjnile, and say, not without reason, 
that I was fast fitting myself for Bedlam ; if, indeed, I had not 
proved my fitness for it already, by paying the tailors’ debts, 
instead of my own, with the ten pounds which Farmer Porter 
had given me. I am not sure that he would not be correct ; but 
so I did, and so 1 suffered. 


CHAPTER XXV 

A TRUE NOBLEMAN 

At last my list of subscribers was completed, and my poems 
actually in the press. Oh ! the childish joy with which I 
fondled my first set of proofs ! And how mucli finer the words 
looked in print than they ever did in manuscript !— One took 
in the idea of a^whole page so charmingly at a glance, instead 
of having to feel one’s way through line after line, and sentence 
after sentence. — There was only one drawback to my happiness 
— Mackaye did not seem to sympathise with it. He had never 
grumbled at what I considered, and still ,;^do consider, my 
cardinal offence, the omission of the strong x^olitical passages ; 
he seemed, on the contraiy, in his inexplicable waywardness, to 
be rather pleased at it than otherwise. It was my publishing 
at all at which he growled. 

‘ Ech,’ he said, ‘owre young to marry, is owre young to write ; 
but it’s the way o’ these puir distractit times. Nae chick can 
find a grain o’ corn, but oot he rins cackling wi’ the shell on his 
head, to tell it to a’ the warld, as if* there was never barley 
grown on the face o’ the eaid;h before. I wonder whether Isaiah 
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h('p^;in to write 1)(‘fore liis l>eartl was grown, or l)aw"\id eitlier ? 
He liad iiiony a ](jng yt^ar o’ sliepliording an’ nioss-troo])ing, an’ 
I’Ugging an’ ri^ing• i’ the wdlderness, T’ll wai'rant, afoi’c lie got 
lhae gran’ lyrics o’ liis oot o’ liim. Ye inigljt tak exajn])]e too, 
giti ye AV(‘i-e minded, }>y Moses, the man o’ (lod, that w\as joost 
forty years at tlie J(‘arning o’ the Egy])tians, afoie lie tlioclit 
glide to come forward into ])nl)lic life, an’ then fiin’ to his gran’ 
surj)i‘is(', I wari’ant, that he’d Ix'giin forty yeai’s too sunt'— an' 
then had forty years mair, afttn* that, o’ marching an’ huv 
giving, an' hearing the hardens o’ tlie jH‘()i)h', h(‘fore he turned 
|)0('t.’ 

‘IWt, sir ' 1 ne\er saw Afoses in that light Ixdori*.’ 

‘Then ye’ll iust in^ad th(‘ hOth Psalm “the pr;iy(‘r o’ Aloses, 
th(‘ m.-vn o’ (lod’ tin* grandest ^)i(‘ce o’ ]yi*ic, to my taste, that 
T e\ er heard o’ on tlu* face o’ ( lod s eai'th, an’ se(^ wdiat a man can 
write that'll have the jiatience to wait a century or t wa hefor(' 
lu' rins to tlie ])uhlish(‘i*’s. I gie y(‘ iiji fia this moment; the 
letting out o’ ink is lik(‘ the letting out o’ Avaters, or* the eating 
o’ opium, or* the getting u]) at puhlic nu‘etings. AVhen a man 
hegins he canna stop. Thei*e s nae mair enslaving lust o’ the 
tlesh under* the ]iea\en than that same i^cribendi^ as the 

Latins liae it.’ 

But at last my ])oems w(M‘(‘ i)rint(‘d, and hound, and actually 
published ; and I sat sfcnr*ing at a hook of my own making, and 
w'onderiiig how^ it eier got into heing ! And wdiat was more, 
the hook ‘ took,’ and sold, and was re\i(‘wed in People’s journals, 
and in newsirapers ; and Alackaye himself i*elax(‘d into a grin, 
Avheii his oracle, the /Sy;rc/a/or, the only honest yrairer; according 
to him, on the face of the ear*th, condescended, after asser‘ting 
its impar'tiality hy two or* thr*(*e searvliing sai’casms, to dismiss 
me, gr-imly ~ henignant, with a patei*nal pat on the shoukh't*. 

1 WA'is a i*eal 1i\e author* at last, and signed myself, hy 
special request, in the — Magazine, as ‘the author of Songs of 
the Highways.’ At last it str*uck me, and Alackaye too, who, 
however he hated tlpukeydom, never oa ('T*looked an act of dis- 
courtesy, thatit A\ou 1 d he I'ight for me to call u]K)n the dean, 
and thank him foi*mally for all the j*(\il kindness he had shown 
me. So I Avent to the handsomt^ liouse oH' Harley Street, and 
was shown into his study, and saAv 1113^ own hook l^dng on the 
table, and Avas Avelcomed hy the good old man, and con- 
gratulated on my success, and asked if T did not see my own 
Avisdom in ^yielding to more exper*ienced opinions than my own, 
and submitting to a ccnsoi’ship Avhich, hoAvever severe it might 
have appeared at first, Avas, as the event yrroA^ed, benignant both 
in its intentions and effects?’ 

And then T A\as asked, even 1 , to breakfast there the next 
morning. And T Avent, and fo«nd no one there hut some scien- 
tific gentlemen, to whom I was introduced^as ‘the young man 
Avhose poems w e were talking of last night.’ And Lillian sat at 
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the head of the table, and poured out the eollee and lea. And 
betwe(*n ecstasy at seeing; her, and th(' intensi' ri'lief of not find 
ing my dreaded and now bated cousin then', J sat in a delirium 
of silent joy, stealing glances at her beauty, and listening ith 
all my ears to tlie con versation, which tiu'ned u])on the new- 
married coujih'. 

I heard endless pj*aises, to whicli 1 could not but assent in 
silence, of Lord ]^dlerton\ iierfections. His \ery personal aji- 
pearance had been enough to captivate my fancy ; and then 
tliey went on to talk of Ijis magniticent philanthronic schemes, 
and his dec'j) sense of tin' high duties of a landlord ; and liow, 
linding himsedf, at his fatlier’s death, the possessor of two vast 
but neglected estates, In* luul sold one in order to be abh* to do 
justii'e to the other, mstc'ad of laying liouse to liouse, and tield 
to tield, like most of his compeers, ‘till he stood alofle in the 
land, and there uas no place left and how lie had lowi'ri'd his 
rents, ev^en though it had forced him to put down the ancestral 
])ack of hounds, and live in a conu'r of the old castU* ; and how 
lie w^as draining, claying, breaking up old moorlands, and build- 
ing churches, and endowing schools, and imju’oving cottage's ; 
and how he was expedling the old ignorant banki'ujrt lace of 
farmers, and advei*tising e\ery\vh('re for men of cajiital, and 
science, and character, who would have courage to cultivate flax 
and silk, and try every sp(*cies of experiment ; and how he had 
one scientilic farmer after another, staying in his house as a 
friend ; and how Ik* had numlx'i's of his books rebound in plain 
covers, that he might lend them to ev(*iy om* on his estate who 
wished to read them ; and how he had thrown open his i)ictur*e 
galler*y, not? only to the inhabitants of the m'iglibouring town, 
but what (strange to say) seemed to strike the party as still 
more* remarkable, to the labourer’s of his own village; and how 
he was at that moment busy transforming an old unoccujric'd 
manor-house into a great assoeiate farm, in which all the 
labourers wei’e ta*Vive under om' I’oof, with a eonimon kitchen 
and dming-liall, clerks and superintendents, wliom they W(‘re 
to choose, subject only to liis ajiju’oval, and all of them, from 
tho'deast to the gi’eatest, have their own inb'iest in the fai*m, 
and be paid by pei’centage on the jn’oiits ; and how lie had one 
of the first political economists of the day st.i^dng with him, in 
order to work out for him tables of propoi’tionate rc'jnune ration, 
applicable to such an agricultural establishment ; and how, too, 
lie was giving the spade-labour system a fair trial, by laying out 
small cottage-farms, on rocky knolls and sides of glens, too steep 
to be cultiv ated by the plough ; and was locating on them the 
most intelligent artisans whom he could draft from the manu- 
facturing town hard by 

And at that notion, my brain grew giddy with the liope of 
seeing myself one day in one of those same cotfages, tilling the 
earth, under God^s sky, and perhaps And then a wdiolo 
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cloud-world of love, freedoui, fame, simple, graceful country 
luxury steamed up across my brain, to end — not, like tbe man’s 
in ‘Tlie Arabia.n Nights,’ in my kicking over the tray of China, 
which formed the l)ase-point of my ijiverted pyramid of hope*-- 
but in my linding the contemts of my plate deposited in my lap, 
while T was gazing fixedly at Lillian. 

1 must say for myself, though, that such accidents happened 
seldom ; whether it was bashfulness, or the tact which generally, 
1 ])elicve, accom[)anics a, Aveak and nervous body, and an active 
mind ; or Avdiethei* it was that I possessed enough relationship 
to the monkey-tribe to make me a hrst-rate mimic, T used to get 
tolerably well through on these occasions, by acting on the 
golden rule of never doing anything which I had not seen some 
one else do first -a lade which never brouglit me into any 
greatei* scrape than swallowing something intolerably hot, sour 
and nasty (whereof T never discovered tlie name), because I had 
seen the dean do so a moment before. 

but one thing struck me through the whole of this conversa- 
tion — the way in which the new-married Lady Ellerton was 
spoken of, as U/iding, encouraging, originating- - a helpmeet, if 
not an oracular guide, for her husband — in all these noble plans. 
She had already acqiuiintpd herself with every woman on the 
estate - she Avas tlie dispenser, not merely of alms -for those 
seemea a disagreeable necessity, from which Lord Ellerton was 
anxious to escape as soon as possilde — but of advice, comfort 
and encouragement. She not only visited the sic^k, and taught 
in the schools — avocations wliich, thank God, 1 have reason to 
believe are matters of course, not only in the families of clergy- 
men, but those of most squires and noblemen, Avhen 'they reside 
on their estates — but seemed, from the hints Avliich I gathered, 
to be utterly devoted, body and soul, to the welfare of the 
dwellers on her husband s land. 

‘T had no notion,’ 1 dared at last to remark, humbly enough, 

‘ that Miss — Lady Ellerton cared so much for the iieoplc.’ 

‘Ivcally! One feels inclined sometimes to wish that she 
ciired for anything besides thorn,’ said Lillian, *lialf to her father 
and half to me. 

This gave a fresh shake to my estimate of that remarkable 
woman’s character. But still, who could be prouder, more im- 
perious, more abrupt in maimer, harsh even to the very verge of 
good-breeding (for I had learnt what good-breeding was, from 
the debating society as well as from the drawing-room ;) and, 
above all, had she not tried to keep me from Lillian ? But these 
cloudy thoughts melted rapidly away in that sunny atmosphere 
of success and happiness, and J went home as merry as a bird, 
and wrote all the morning more gracefully and sportively, as I 
fancied, than I had ever yet done. 

But my bliss did not end here. In a week or so, behold one 
morning a note — written, indeed, by the dean — but directed in 
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Lillian’s own liand, inviting me to come there to tea, that I 
might see a few of the literary characters of tlie day. 

I covered t])e enveloi:)e‘with kisses, and thrust it next my 
llutteriiig heart. I then ])roudly sJiowed the note to Mackaye. 
He looked pleased, yet pensive, and tlicn broke out witli a fresh 
adaptation of his favourite song, 

‘ and shovel hats and a’ that — 

A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 

‘The auld gentleman is a man and a gentleman ; an’ lias 
made a verra courteous, an’ weel considerifc move, gin ye Jia 
tlie sense to profit by it, an’ no turn it to yer ain destruction.’ 

‘ Destruction ? ’ 

‘Ay — that’s the word, an’ nothing less, laddie ! ’ 

And he went into the outer shop, and returned with a volume 
of Bulwer’s ‘Ernest Maltravers.’ 

‘What ! are you a novel reader, Mr. Mackaye?’ 

‘How do ye ken wha.t 1 nuiy ha’ thocht gude to read in my 
time ? Ye’ll Ix^ i)leased the noo to sit down an’ begin at that 
page — an’ read, mark, learn, an’ inwardly digest, the history of 
Castruccio Cesarini— an’ the gude C»od gie ye grace to lay the 
same to heart.’ 

1 read tfiat fearful sto»*y ; and my heart sunk, and my eyes 
were full of teWs, long ei'e 1 had finished it. Suddenly T looked 
up at Mackaye, half angry at the pointed allusion to my own 
case. ^ 

The old ]mm was watching nu? intently, with folded hands, 
.and a smile of solemn interest and aflection woi’tby of Socr.ates 
himself. He turned his head as 1 looked up, but'liis lips kept 
moving. 1 fancied, I know not why, that he was jmaying for 
me. 


CHAPTEH XXYI 

THE TRIUMIUIANT ATTTHOK 

So to the . party I went, and h.ad the delight of seeing ajid 
hearing the men with whose names J had l)een long acquainted, 
as the leaders of scientific discovery in this wondrous age ; and 
iriore than one poet, too, over whose works I had gloate(l, whom 
1 had worshipped in secret. Intense was the pleasure of now 
realising to myself, as living men, wearing the same flesh and 
blood as myself, the names which had been to me mythic ideas. 
Lillian was there among them, mox'o c.xquisite than ever ; but 
even she at first attracted my eyes and thoughts less than did 
the truly great men around her. I hung on every word they 
spoke, I watched every gesture, as if they must have some deep 
significance^ the very way in wlych they drank their coffee was 
a matter o^ interest to me. I was almovst disappointed to see 
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them t^at and chat like common men. I exp(‘cted tliat pea,r*ls and 
diamonds Avould drop from their lips, a.s they did from those 
of the girl, in the fairy-tale, every time they opened their 
moutlis ; and certainly, the conversation that eveniiig was a 
new world to me — tliough T could only, of course, be a listener. 
Indeed, 1 wished to be notliing more. 1 felt that 1 was taking 
my ])laee th(‘.re among the holy guild of authors that 1 too, 
however humbly, had a tiling to say, and had said it ; and 1 was 
content to sit on the lowe.st stcj') of the literary temple, without 
(‘nvy for those eldei' and more ])ractised prif^sts of wisdom, wlio 
had earned by long labour the fieedom of the inner slirine. 1 
should have been (piitc happy enough standing tliei-e, looking and 
listening — but I was at last forced to come foi’ward. Lillian was 
busy chatting with grave, gray-headed men, who seemed as ready 
to liirt, and pet and admirer the lov(dy little fairy, as if they had 
been as young and gay as herself. It was enough for me to see 
her appreciated and admired. I loved them for smiling on he)’, 
for Jianding lun* from her seat to thi^ piano wit!) rev erent courtesy ; 
gladly would I have taken tludr place : I was content, however, 
to be only a spectator ; for it was not my rank, but my youth, 
I was glad to fancy, which denied me that blissful honour. 
i>ut jis she sang, I (U)uld not hclj) stealing up to the piano ; and, 
feasting my greedy eyes with every motion of those delicious 
lips, listen and listen, entranced, and living mily in that 
melody. 

Suddenly, aftcu* singing two or three songs, she begaitfingci*- 
ing the keys, and struck into an old air, wild and jdaintivi;, 
rising and falling like the swell of an yEolian harp upon a dis- 
tant bree/.e. 

‘Ah! now,’ she said, ‘if I could get words for that I What 
an exipiisite laiiumt somebody might wiite to it, if they could 
only tiiorouglily take in the feeling and meaning of it.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ 1 said, humbly, ‘that is the only way to wi'iUi 
songs — to let some a,i?‘ get pos.session of one’s whole soul, and 
gradually inspire the avoitIs for itself; as tlie old Hebn'AV i)ro- 
l)hets had music played befor*e them, to Avako up the prophetic 
spirit within them.’ 

8}ie looked up, just as if she had been unconscious of }ny pres- 
ence till that moment. 

‘,Ah ! Mr. Loc^e ! — well, if you understand my meaning so 
thoi’oughly, perhaps you will try and write some words for me.’ 

‘ I am afraid that 1 do not enter suliiciently into the meaning 
of the air.’ 

‘ Oh 1 then, listen wliile I play it over again. 1 am sure you 
ought to appreciate anything so sad and tender.’ 

And she did play it, to my delight, over again, even more 
gracefully and caretully than before — making the inarticulate 
sounds speak a mysterious train of thoughts and emotions. It 
is strange how little real intellect, in women especially, is re- 
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quired for an exquisite appreciation of tlie beauties of music 
— I>erliaps, because it api^eals to tlie heait and not tlie liead. 

Slie i*ose and left the piano, saying archly, ‘Now, don’t for- 
get your pi'oiiiise;’ arid I, poor fool, niy sunligbt suddenlv 
withdrawn, began torturing my brains on the instant to think 
of a subject. 

As it happeiuxl, my attention was caught by lie/iriug two 
genthiinen close to me discuss a beautiful skc'tch by CV)pley 
Fielding, if I recollect rightly, wliich hung on the wall — a wild 
Avaste of tidal sands, Avith here and there a line of stake-nets 
lluttering in the Avind — a gray shroud of min sweeinng up from 
the Avestwai’d, through Avhich low red dills gloAvcd dimly in the; 
rays of the setting sun— a train of hoi'ses and cattle splashing 
slowly through shallow desolate; ]xk>1s and creeks, their wet, 
red, and black hides glittering in one long line of level light. 

They seemed thoroughly conversant Avith art : anej as 1 lis- 
tened to their criticisms, T leai']it more in tiv(' ininiites about 
the diaracteristics of a r(;ally true and good ])icture, and about 
the perfection to Avliicli our unrivalled English landscape- 
])ainters have attained, than 1 ever did from all the books and 
ci'iticisms Avhich T had read. One of them had seen the spot 
j’opresented, at the mouth of tlie Dee, and began telling Avild 
stories of salinon-lishing, and Avild-fowl sliooting-- and then a 
tale of a girl, Avho, in bringing lier father’s cattle home across 
the sands, had b(;en caught by a sudden tloAv of the tide, 
and found next day a coi pse hanging among the stake-nets far 
))edow. The tragedy, the art of tJie pi(;ture, the simple;, dreary 
grandeur of tlie scenery, took possession of me ; and 1 stood 
gazing a long timt;, and fancying myself pacing the sands, and 
Avondering Avhether there Avere shells upon it - -I liad often longed 
for once only in my life to ]>ick up shells — Avhen Lady Ellerton, 
Avhojn I had not befoi'c noticed, Avoke me fi‘oin my ]-eA’erie. 

I took tlie liberty of asking after Loi-d Ellei ton. 

‘He is not in town- he lias stayed behind for one day to 
attend a gr(;at meiding of his tenantry - you Avill see tlu; ac;count 
in the iiapers to-morroAv morning- lie comes to-morrow.’ And 
as she spoke her Avhole face and figure seemed to glow and 
heave, in spite of lierself, witJi ])ride and allection. 

‘And now, (;ome Avith me, Mr. Locke — the ambassador 

Avish(;s to sjieak to you.’ 

‘Tlie — — ambassador,’ I said, startled; for lot us be as 
democratic as Ave Avill, there is something in tlie name of great 
officers Avhich awes, perhaps i-iglitly, for the moment, and it re- 
quires a strong act of selt-possession to recollect that ‘a man’s 
a man for a’ that.’ Besides, 1 kncAv enougli of the gr(;at man in 
(juestion to stand in awe of liiiii for his oavii sake, having lately 
road a })ancgyric of him, Avhicli perfectly astounded me, by its 
description of his piety and A'irtia*, his family affection, and 
patriarchal simplicity, the liberality and iihilantliropy of all 
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Ills measures, and the enormous intellectual powers, and stores 
of leai’iiing, which /enabled him, with the allairs of Europe on 
Ids shoiildei's, to write deeply and originally on the most abstruse 
(piestions of theology, history, and science. 

Lady Ellerton seemed to guess my thoughts. ‘You need not 
be afr’aid of meeting an aristocrat, in the vulgar sense of the 
word. You will see one who, oiuje perhaps as unknown as your- 
self, has risen by virtue and wisdom to guide the destinies of 
nations — and shall 1 tell you how? Not by fawning and yield- 
ing to the fancies of the great ; not by compromi.sing his own 
convictions to suit their j)reju dices ’ 

I felt the rebuke, but she went on — 

‘ He owes his greatness to having dared, one evening, to con- 
tradict a erown-iu'ince to his facte, and fairly conquer him in 
argument, and thereby bind the truly royal heart to him for 
ever.' 

‘There are few scions of royalty to whose favour that would 
be a likely path.’ 

‘True ; and therefore the greater honour is due to the young 
student who could contradict, and the prince who could be 
contradicted.’ 

By this time we had arrived in the great man’s presence ; he 
was sitting with a little circle round him, in the furuier drawing- 
j’oom, and cerbiinly 1 never saw a nobler specimen of humanity. 
I felt myself at once before a hero— not of war and bloodshed 
but of peace and civilisation ; his portly and ample hgure, 
fair hair and delicate complexion, and, above all, the benignant 
calm of his countenance, told of a character gentle and genial — 
at pea(!e with himself and all the world ; while the exquisite 
proportion of his chiselled and classic features, the lofty and 
ample brain, and the keen, thoughtful eye, bespoke, at the first 
glance, refinement and wisdom — 

Tlie reason firm, the temperate will-- 
Enduraiice, foresight, strength, and skill. 

t am not ashamed to say, Chartist as I am, that I felt inclined 
to fall upon my knees, and own a master of Cod’s own making. 

He i-eceived my beautiful guide with a look of chivalrous 
affection, which I observed that she returned with interest ; 
and then spoke in a voice })eculiarly bland and melodious — 

‘ So, my dear lady, this is the irroUgc of whom you have so 
often spoken ? ’ 

So she had often spoken of me ! Blind fo«^ that I was, I 
only took it in as food for my own self-conceit, that my enemy 
(for so I actually fancied her) could not help praising me. 

‘ I have read your little book, sir,’ lie said, in the same soft, 
benignant voice, ‘with very great pleasure. It is another 
proof, if I required any, of the undercurrent of living and 
iicalthful thought which exists even in the less known ranks qf 
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your great nation T shall send it to some young fi lends of 
mine in Cxeimany, to sliow them that Englishmen can feel 
acutely and speak boldly on the social evils of their countr) , 
without indulging in that fi antic and bitter i e\ olutionai y 
spiiit, which waips so many young minds among us A ou 
understand the Geiman language at all T 
I had not that honour 

‘ Well, } ou must leai n it We haA e muc h to teac h you in the 
spheie or absti xct thought, as you lia\c much to teach us in 
those of the piactical leason and the knowledge of nrankind 
I should be glad to see you some diy in a (xerman university 
[ am anxious to encourage a tiuly spiiitual hater ms xtion 
between the two great blanches of the Teutonic stock, by 
welcoming all brave young English spirits to their ancient 
fatheiland Pei haps heicattei youi kind ii lends here will be 
able to lend you to me The means are easy, thank Ggcl ’ You 
will find in the Germans true brothers, in ways even moie 
practical than sympathy and afiection ’ 

I could not but th ink the gre it m in, with many blushes, and 
went home that night utterly ^ tiie vumtic’ as I believe the 
French phrase is — beside myself with giatihed \anit> and love, 
to lie sleepless undei a sc\eie fit of asthma— sent peihaps as a 
wholesome . chastisement to cool my exerted spirits down to 
something like a lationil pitch As I liy castle building, 
Lillian’s wild an rang still in my c us, .ind combined itself 
somehow with that picture of tlie (^heshiie sands, and the stoiy 
of the drowned giil, till it sh iped itself into a song, which, as it 
IS yet unpublished, and as J have hitherto obtruded little or 
nothing of my own corniiosition on my leaders, I may be excused 
foi inserting heie 

I 

‘ 0 Mary, go and c ill tlie cattk home, 

And call the c attic home, 

And c ill the cattle home, 

\erobs the sands o’ Dee , ’ 

The western wind was wild and dank wi foam. 

And all done went she 

II 

The creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And 0 ei and o er the sand, 

And lound and lound ^lu sand. 

As far as eye could see , 

The blinding mist came down and hid tlu land 
And nevei home came slu 


‘ Oh, is it weed, or lisli, oi floating hair — 
A tiess o’ golden hau, 
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o’ (Irowntul iTiai<](Mrs hair, 

Ahovti tlio nets at sea ? 

Wjis never salmon yet that shone so fair, 

Among the stakes on Dee.’ 

lY 

’flie}^ rowed her in across the rolling foam, 

T!i(i crind ci'awling foam, 

T)ie erne] hungry foam, 

To her grave heisicle the sea : 

Ihit still the hoatmen h(\‘ir her call th(‘ cattle home, 

Across the. sands o’ Dee. 

Thor(i — lot it go !---it wns mcnnt as an ollbi’ing for ono wliom 
it novor rcachocl. 

About ini(l-(lay T took my Ar;iy toward;-; the (loan’s liouso, to 
thank liini foj‘ Jiis Inaspitality - and, 1 in^cjd mat say, to present 
my olibring at my ided’s shrine ; and as I went, I conned over a 
doz(*ti com plii military speiMdies about Lord ElhuTon’s wisdom, 
liliorality, elot^umuu^. — lint Ixdiold ! the shutters of the house 
were closed. What (amid be the matter? It was full ten 
minutes Viefore tlio door was ojKmed ; and then, at last, an old 
woman, lier eyes red witli we(i])ing, ma,de her* appea-rance! My 
thoughts tlew instantly to Lillian — soimdhingmust liave befallen 
her. T gas])e(l out her name first, and then, recollecting m 3 ^self, 
asked for the dean. 

‘Tluyy had a, 11 h^ft town that morning.^ 

‘ ^Nfiss — M iss Winnstav — is slu‘. ill? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘Thank (lod !’ I breathed friiely again. What ^matter wliat 
ha,ppened to all tluj world beside? 

‘Ay, thank (lod, indeed ; but poor Lord J^llerton was thrown 
from his lioi'so last night and brought home d(wl. A m(\ss<mgm* 

came lierc by six tliis morning, and they’re all gone oh* to . 

Her ladyship’s raving mad. — And no wonder.’ And she burst 
out crying afresh, and shut the dooi* in my face. 

Lord Ellerton de;wl ! and Lillian gone too ! Something 
vvhisj)(n*ed that I should have cause io remem]>er that day. My 
lieart sunk within me. Wlum should I see lam again? 

That day was t lie 1st of June 1840 . On the 10th of April 
1848 1 saw Lillian WTnn.sta.y again. Dare I write my liistory 
between those two ])oints of time? Yes, even that must be 
dont^ for the sake of the rich who read, and the poor who suffer. 


CHAPTEH XXVII 

TllK PLUSH P.JiEECHES TllAliEBY 

My triumiili had received a cruel check enough when just at its 
height, and more w(we appointed to follow. Eehold ! some two 
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days after, another — all the more bitter, because my conscience 
whispered that it was not altogether undeserved. ^The ptK)ples 
press Jiad been hitherto praising and petting me lovingly 
(iuough. I had been classed (and lieaven knows tliat the com- 
parison was dearer to me than all the ai)plause of the wealthy) 
with the Corn-Law liliymer, and the autlioi’ of the ‘Purgatory 
of Huicides.’ My class had claimed my talents as their own — 
anotlier ‘voice fresli from the hear-t of nature,’ another ‘un- 
tutored songster of the wilderness,’ anotlier ‘prophet arisen 
among the suflering millions,’ — when, one day, behold in Mr. 
O’Flynn’s paper a long and tierce attack on me, my pocmis, my 
(‘arly history ! How lie could have got at some of the facts 
there mentioned, how he could have dared to inform his readers 
that I had brokiui my mother’s heart by my misconduct, I can- 
not conceive ; unless my worthy brot(ier-in-law, the Ba])tist 
pr(w;her, had been kind enough to furnish him with the 
materials. But how^ever that may be, he showed me no mercy, 
i w<as suddenly discovered to be. a time-server, a spy, a concealed 
aristocrat. Such paltry talent as ] had, T had prostituted for 
the sake of fame. 1 had deserted The 1 Vople’s Cause*, foi* hlthy 
luci'e— ail allurement which Mr. O’Flynn had always treated with 
withering scorn — in 2 n'inf. Nay, more, I would write, and 
notoriously did write, in any j)a]ier, Whig, 1’ory, or Radical, 
whore I could earn a shilling by an enormous gooseberry, or a 
scrajD of private slander. And the working men were solemnly 
warned to beware of me and my writings, till the editor had 
further invi^stigated certain ugly facts in my history, which 
would in due time report to his patriotic and enlightened 
i*eaders. 

All this stung me in the most sensitive nerve of my whole 
heart, for T knew that 1 could not altogether (^xculiiate myself ; 
and to that miserable cei’tainty was added the dread of some 
fresh exposure. Had he actually heard of the omissions in my 
poems ? — and if he once touched on that subject, what could I 
answer ? Oh ! how bitterly now I felt the force of the critic’s 
careless lash ! The awful responsibility of those written wT^rds, 
which we bandy about so tfioughtlessly ! How I recollected 
now, with shame and remorse, all the hasty and cruel utterances 
to which I, too, had given vent against those who had dared to 
differ from me ; the harsh, one-sided judgment's, the reckless 
imputations of motive, the bitter sneers, ‘rejoicing in evil rather 
than in the truth.’ How I, too, had longed to prove my victims 
in the wrong, and turned awav, not only lazily, but angrily, from 
many an exculpatory fact 1 And here was my Nemesis come at 
last. As I had done unto others, so it was done unto me 1 

It was right that it should be so. However indignant, mad, 
almost murderous, 1 felt at the time, I thank God for it 
now. It is good to be punished in kind. It is good to be made 
to feel what we have made others feel. It is good— anything is 
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good, liowever bitter, whicli shows us that there is sucli a law 
as retrd)ution ; that we are not the sport of blind chance or a 
triiimpnant fiend, but that there is a God who judges the earth 
— righteous to repay every man accoi'ding to his works. 

But at the moment 1 had no such ray of comfort — and, full 
of rage and sliame, 1 daslied the paj)er down before Mackaye. 
‘ How sliall I ^nswej* him h Wl)at sliall I say ? ’ 

The old man read it all tlirough with a grim saturnine smile. 

‘Hoolie, hoolie, speech is o’ silver- silence is o’ gold, says 
Thomas Carlyle, anent this an’ ither matters. Wlia’d be fashed 
wi’ sic blethers'? Ye’ll just abide patient, and baud still in the 
Lord, until this tyraTiny be owen)ast. Commit y6ur cause to 
Him, said the aukl Psalmist, an’ He’ll mak your righteousness as 
clear as the light, an’ your just dealiiig as tlie noonday.’ 

‘But I must explain ; I owe it as a duty to myself ; I Tuust 
refute these charges ; 1 must justify myself to our friends.’ 

‘Can ye do that same, laddie?’ asked he, with one of his 
quaint, searching looks. Somehow t blusiied, and could not al- 
together meet his €^ye, while he went on, ‘ An’ gin ye could, 

whaur would y||j(lo ’t ? 1 ken na periodical whar the ecUtor will 
gie ye a clear stage, an’ no favour to bang him ower the lugs.’ 

‘^riien 1 will try some other pa])er.’ 

‘An’ what for then? Tliey that read him, winna read tlie 
ither; an’ tliey that read the itlier, winna read him. He has 
his airi set ^ dupes, like every ither editor ; an’ ye mun let him 
gang his gate, an’ feed his ain kye with his ain hay. He’ll no 
change it for your bidding.’ 

‘What an abominable thing this whole business of the press 
is then, if each editor is to bo allowed to humbug his readers at 
his pleasure, without a possibility of exposing or contradicting 
him ! ’ 

ye’ ve just si)okeu the truth, laddie. There’s na nuiir 
accursed inquisition, tlian this of thae self-elected popes, tlie 
(id i tors. That puir auld Bomaii ane, ye can bidng him forat 
when ye list, bad as he is “ F(enum habet in cornu ; ” his name’s 
ower his shop-door. But these anonymies — priests o’ the order 
of Melcliisedec by the deovirs side, without father or mither, 
beginning o’ years nor end o’ days — without a local habitation or 

a name — as kittle to hand as a brock in a cairn ’ 

• ‘ What do you mean, Mr. Mackaye ? ’ asked I, for he was 
getting altogether unintelligibly Scotch, as was his custom when 
excited. 

‘Ou, I forgot •- ye’re a puir HoutJi^.ni body, an’ no sensible to 
the gran’ metapnoric powers- o’ the true Dawric. But it’s an 
accursit state a’thegither, the noo, this, p’ the anonymous press 
— oreeginally devised, ye ken, by Balaam the son o’ Beor, for 
serving God wi’out the deevil’s finding it out — an’ noo, after the 
way o’ human institutions, translated ower to h6lp folks to serve 
the deevil' without God’s finding it out. I’m no’ astonished at 
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the puir expiring religious press for siccan a fa^ ; but for the 
working men to be a’ that’s bad — it’s grewsonic to bujiold. I’ll 
tell ye what, my bairn, tliero’s iia salvation for the workmen, 
while tliey de/ile themselves this fasliion, wi’ a’ the very idols o’ 
their ain tyrants— wi’ salvation by act o’ parliament — irr(^spon- 
sible rights o’ property— anonymous Balaamry — fechtin’ that 
canny auld farrarvfc fiend. Mammon, wi’ his ain weapons — ftnd 
then a’ Heyed, because they get well Ix^aten for tlieir pains. I’m 
sail* forfaugliten this mony a year wi’ watching the jinir gowks, 
trying to do God’s wark wi’ tlie deevil’s tools. Tak tent o’ 
that.’ 

And I did ‘tak tent o’ it.’ Htill there would liave been as 
little present consolation as usual in Mackaye’s unwehionn* 
truths, even if the matter had stopped thei*e. Ilut, alas ! it did 
not stop there. G’Elynn seemed determin(‘M to ‘ I’un a muck ’ at 
me. Every week some fresh attack ajijieared. The very pas- 
sages about the universities and church pro 2 )erty, which had 
caused our quarrel, were paraded against me, with free ad- 
ditions and comments ; and, at last, to my horror, out came the 
very story whicli T had all along dreaded, about the expurgation 
of my poems, witli the coai‘sest allusions to petticoat inlluence 
— aristocratic kisseS' -and the Dindiess of Devonsliire canvassing 
draymen for* Fox, etc. etc. How h(5 got a clue to tlu^ scandal t 
cannot conceive. Mackaye and (./i*ossthwaite, I had thought, 
were the only s^ouls to whom J had ev(a* breathed tllt^ secret, and 
they denied indignantly the having ever beti*ayed my weakness. 
How it came out, I say again, I cannot conceive ; except be- 
cause it is a great ever*lasting law, and sure to fullil itself sooner 
or later, as ^e may see by the histories of every 1 ‘emarkable, 
and many an unr*emarkable, man — ‘Tliere is nothing secret, but 
it shall be made manifest ; and whatsoever ye liave sj)qken in 
the closet, shall bo proclaimed upon the house-tops.’ 

For some time after tliat last exposui*e, I was thoroughly crest- 
fallen— and not without reason. I had been giving a few lec- 
tures among the wnjrking men, on vai ious literary and social 
subjects. I found my audience decrease — and those who re- 
mained seemed more inclined to hiss than to applaud me. In 
vain I ranted and quoted poetry, often more violently than my 
own opinions justified.. My words touclied no responsive chord 
in my hearers’ hearts ; they had lost faith in me! 

At last, in the middle of a lecture on Hhelley, T was indulging, 
and honestly too, in some very glowing and passionate praise of 
the true* nobleness of a ma«$%whom neither birth nor educati6n 
could blind to the evils of society ; who, for the sake of the 
sutfering many, could tirample under foot his hereditary pride, 
and become an outcast for the People’s Cause. 

I heard a whisper close to me, from one whose opinion I 
valued, and value still — a scholar and jxpoet, one who had tasted 
poverty, and slander, and a prison, for llie Good Cause- 

O A. L. 
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‘PI no talk : but its “all in his day’s work.” Will ho dare to 
say that to-morrow to the ladi(*s at the West-end V 

No — i fihouJd not 1 knew it ; aiid at tJiat iiistaiit T felt my- 
self a liai’, and stop})(;d sliort — my tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth. I fumbh'd at my ])a])(u-s — clutched the water- 
tumbler— trie<l to go on — stopped sliort again — cauglit up my 
hat, and rushed from t-bc I'ooi]!, amid i)«als of astonished 
laughter. 

I t was some months after this that, fancying the storm blown 
over, 1 summoned u]) cour age enough to attmnl a irolitical meeting 
of our party ; Vmt even thei'e my Nemesis met me full face. Aftor 
some sanguinary speecii, I really forget from wlrom, and, if I 
recollected, (Jod forhid that 1 should tell now, I dai'ed to con- 
ti’oveit, mildly enough, ll(‘.aven knows, sonu^ especially frantic^ 
assertion or other. J>ut befoi’e T could get out three sentences, 
O’Klynn tlew at me with a coarse invective, hounded on, by the 
bye, liy one who, calling himself a gentleman, might iiave beeir 
exjiected to know bett.(n\ T>ut, indeed, lie and O’hlynn had the 
same obji^ct in vicnv, which was simiily to sell their paper ; and 
as a means to that great (urd, to ])ander to the liercest passions 
of their readers, to bully and sikmce all mocku’ate and I’ational 
( diartists, and ])et and tar on the physical-force men, till the 
])oor fellows bega,n to take th(un at their* word. Thcui, when it 
came to deeds and not to talk, and ])eople got frightened, and 
the sale of the paper decreased a little, a blessed change came 
over them— a, 11(1 they awoke one moraiing meeker than lanibs; 
‘ulterior measures’ had va,nishe(l back into the b;u‘barous ages, 
]hkes, vitriol-bottles, and all ; and the public^ wer’e entertained 
with nothing but homilies on jratieuce and resignation, the 
‘tr*iumphs of moral justice,’ the ‘omnipotence of public opinion,’ 
and the ‘g(uitle conquests of fi*aternal love’ — till it was safe to 
talk ir‘ea,son and slaughter again. 

i)ut j list then ti-eason ha])pened to be at a ])remium. Sedition, 
which had been lloundering on in a confused, disconsolate, 
underground way ever since 1812, was supi^osed by the i)ublie 
•to be dead ; and for that very n*ason it was safe to talk it, or, 
at liHist, back uj) tliose who chose to do so. And so T got no 
quarter— though really, if the truth must be told, I had said 
n ( )t h ii ig unreasoi i abl e. 

Home 1 went disgusted, to toil on at my hack-writing, only 
jrraying that I iriight bo let alone to scribble in peace, and often 
thinking, sadly, how little my fr*iends in Harley Street could 
guess at the painful exper*ience, the doubts, the struggles, the 
bitter cares, wliicli went to the making of the poetry which 
they admired so much ! 

I was not, however, left alone to scribble in peace, (uther by 
O’Flynn or by his readers, who formed, alas ! just then, only too 
Alarge a portion of the thinking artisans ; every day brought 
‘"'me fresh slight or annoyance with it, till I received one after- 
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noon, by tlio Parcels Delivery Company, a large unpaid packet, 
containing, to iny infinite disgust, an old pair of y(dlow plusli 
breeches, with a recoin in end ation to wear them, whose meaning 
could not be mistaken. 

Purious, E thi’ust the unotlending garment into the tire, and 
held it there with the tongs, regardless of the horiable smell 
which accomjianied its inai’tyrdom, till the lady-lodger on the 
lirst floor ruslied d(Avn to inquiri^ whether the house was on fire. 

1 answered by hurling a book at iier head, and brought down 
a volley of abuse, under whi(;h 1 sat in sulky pafimice, till 
iNEajckayo and Crossthwaite came in, and found her railing in 
the doorway, and me sitting over tlu^ fire, still intent on th(? 
frizzling remains of the breeches. 

‘ Was this insult of your invention, Mr. ( h-ossthwaife V askt'd 
T, in a tone of lofty indignation, holding u]) the last scrap of 
unroasted plush. 

Roars of laughter from both of fbem made me only more 
frantic, and I broke out so incoluu'ently, that it was some time 
before the pair* could make out the cause of my fury. 

‘Upon my honour, Ijocke,' ciuoth John, at last, holding his 
sides, ‘ I never sent them ; though, on the whole— you’ve made 
my stomach ache with laughing. I cank. s])eak. Rut you 
must expect a joke or* two, afbn* your* late fashionable 
connections.’ 

r stood, still and wliite with rage. 

‘ Jleally, my good fellow, how can you wonder if our friends 
sus])ect you? (.'an you deny that you’ve been off a,nd on lately 
between liunkeydom and The (fause, like a donkey between two 
bundles of hfty ? Have you not nf^gle(;ted our* meetings 'i Have 
you not picked all the spice out of your poems ? And can you 
expect to eat your* cake and keej) it too? You must be one 
thing or the other* ; and, though Sandy, here, is too kind-hearted 
to tell you, you have disappointed us both miserably— and 
there’s the long and short of it.’ 

I hid my face in my hands, and sat moodily over the Ih’e ; 
my conscience told me that T had nothing to answer’, 

‘Whisht, Johnnie ! Ye’re ower sair on the lad. He’s a’ right 
at heai’t still, an’ he’ll do good service. But the deevil a’ ways 
fechts hardest wi’ them he’s niaist ’feard of. Wluxt’s this anent 
agricultural distress ycj had to tell me the noo ?^ 

‘There is a rising down in the country, a friend of mine 
writes me. The people are star*ving, not because bi*ead is dear, 
but because it’s cliea]) ; and, like sensible men, they’re going to 
have a great meeting, to inquire the rights and wrong of all 
that. Now, I want to send a deputation down, to see how far 
they are inclined to go, and let them know we up in London 
are with them. And then we might get up a corresponding 
association, you know. It’s a great opening for spreading the 
principles oi the Charter.’ 
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‘ 1 sair misdoubt, it’s, just bread they’ll be wanting, they 
labourers, mair than liberty. Their God is their belly. I’m 
tliinking, and a verivi poor empty idol he is the noo ; sma’ burnt 
^offerings and fat o’ rams lie gets to propitiate liim. But ye 
miglit send down a canny body, just to spy out the nakedness 
o’ the land.’ 

‘ I will go,’ I said, starting uj). ‘They shall see that I do care 
for The Cause. If it’s a dangerous mission, so much the better. 
It will prove my sincerity. Where is the place 

‘About ten miles from I)-~- -.’ 

‘T) !’ AJy heart sank. If it had been any other spot 

in England ! But it was too late to retract. Sandy saw what 
was tlie matter, and tried to turn the subjcv't- ; but I was per- 
emptory, almost 1 ‘ude with him. I felt I must keep up my pre- 
sent excitement, or lose my heart, and my caste, for ever ; and as 
the hour for the committee was at hand, 1 jumped up and set off 
thither with them, whether they would or not. I heard Sandy 
whisper to Ch’ossthwaite, and turned quite fiercely on liirn. 

‘If you want to spc;ik about me, speak out. If you fancy 
that I shall let iny connection with that place’ (I could not 
bring myself to name it) ‘stand in the way of my duty, you do 
not know me.’ 

I announced my intention at the meeting. It was at first re- 
ceived coldly : but I spoke enei’getically — perha})s, as some told 
me afterwards, actually eloquently. When I got heated, I 

alluded to my former stay at 1) , and said (while my heart 

sunk at the bravado whicli I was uttering) that I should con- 
sider it a gloiy to retrieve my character with them, and devote 
myself to the cause of the oppres.sed, in the very locality whence 
had first arisen tlieir unjust and pardonable suspicions. In 
short, generous, trusting hearts as tJiey were, and always are, I 
talked them round ; they shook me by the hand one by one, 
bade me God speed, told me that I stood higher than ever in 
their eyes, and then set to work to vote money from their funds 
.for my travelling expenses, which I magnanimously refused, 
saying that I had a jxiund or two left from the sale of my 
poems, and that I must be allowed, as an act of repentance and 
1 ‘estitution, to devote it to Tlie Cau.se. 

;My triumph was complete. Even O’Flynn, who, like all 
Tris|nnen, had plenty of loose good-nature at bottom, and was 
as sudden and furious in his loves as in Ins hostilities, scrambled 
over the benches, regardless of patriots’ toes, to shake me 
violently by the hand, and inform mo that 1 was ‘a broth of a 
boy,’ and that ‘any little disagreements between us had 
vanished like a passing cloud from the sunshine of our frater- 
nity ’—when my eye was caught by a face which there was no 
mistaking— my cousin’s ! 

Yes, there he sat, watching me like a basilisk, with his dark, 
glittering, mesmeric eyes, out of a remote corner of the room— 
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not in contempt or anger, but there was a quiet, assured, sar- 
donic smile about his lips, which chilled me to the heart. 

The meeting was sufficiently public to allow of his presence, 
but how had he found out its existence ? Had he come there as 
a spy on me? Had he been in the room when my visit to 

D“ was determined on 'i I trembled at the thought ; and 

I trembled, too, lest he should l>e daring enough'- and J knew 
he could dare anything — to claim acquaintance with me there 
and then. It would have ruined my new-restored rei^uitation 
for ever. But he sat still and steady : and 1 liad to go througli 
tlie rest of tlie evening’s business under* the miserable, cramping 
knowledge that every word and gesture was being noted down 
by my most deadly enemy ; trembling whenever 1 was ad- 
dressed, lest some chance word of an acquaintance would im- 
plicate me still further — though, indeed, 1 was deep enough 
already. The meeting seemed interminable ; and there I 
fidgeted, with my face scaidet — always seeing those basilisk 
eyes upon me— in fancy- for 1 dared not look again towards the 
corner where I knew they Avere. 

At last it was over " the audience went out ; and when T had 
courage to look* round, my cousin had vanished among them. 
A loaa was taken olf my bi*east, and 1 bre.'ithod freely again — 
for five minutes for i had not made ten steps up the street, 
when an arm was familiarly thrust tlnough mine, and I found 
myself in tlie clutches of my evil genius. 

‘ How are you, my dear fellow ? Expected to meet you there. 
Why, what an orator you are ! Beally, I haven’t heard more 
lluent or passionate English this month of Sundays. You must 
give me a Idkson in sermon -preaching. J can tell you, we 
parsons want a hint or two in that line. So you’re going down 

to I) , to see after those poor starving labourers ? ’Eon my 

honour, Eve a great mind to go with you.’ 

So, then, he knew all ! However, there was nothing for it 
but to brazen it out ; and, besides, I was in his power, and 
however hateful to me his seeming cordiality might be, I dared 
not offend him at that moment. 

‘It would be well if you did. If you parsons would show 
yourselves at such places as these a little oftener, you would do 
more to make the people belicA^e your mission real, than by all 
the tracts and sermons in the world.’ 

‘But, my dear cousin’ (and he began to snuffle and sink his 
voice), ‘there is so much sanguinary language, so much un- 
sanctified impatience, you frighten away all the meek apostolic 
men among tne priesthood — tlie very ones wlio feel most for the 
lost sheep of the flock. 

‘Then the parsons are either great Pharisees or great 
cowards, or both.’ 

‘Very likely. I was in a precious fright myself, I know, 
when I saw you recognised me. If I had not felt strengthened, 
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you know, ns of courses oiw oiiglit to Le iu oil tiiuJ.s, by the 
sense of my holy ealling, 1 think 1 siiould hav e bolted at ojk-p. 
However’, 1 took the ])recaution of bringing my Bowie and 
revolver* with im?, in case tire wor’st came to the worst/ 

‘And a vm-y needless precaution it was,’ said 1, half laughing 
at the quaint incongi’uity of tire jrriestly and the hiy ehmients 
in his s})eech. ‘You douT seem to know much of working 
men’s meetings, or* wor-king men’s rnoials. Why, that ])la(;e 
was open to all the woi’ld. Tin*, yrr-oceedings will be in the 
newspajrei’ to-mor-i'ow. The wliole b(;nch of bishops might 
have been theri’, if tlu’.y laid chosen ; and a great (k'al of good 
it would hav(i done tluun ! ’ 

‘1 fully agree with you, my dear fellow. No orui hates the 
bishops more than we true high-churt^hmen, .1 can ti'll you — 
that’s a great point of syrriyrathy belAveen us and the peo])le. 
But I must be olK By the bye, would you like me t.o tell our 
fi’iends at D- — that 1 met you ? They oftrm ask after you in 
their letters, I assure you.' 

This was a sting of comjrlicated bitterness. I felt all that it 
meant at once. So he was in constant (M)i’res])ondence with 
them, while 1 — ■ and tliat thought a-ctnally drove out of my 
h(‘-ad lire mor’e yrr’Cissing danger of liis utUu’ly ruining me in 
tluiir esteem, by telling th(;m, as h(‘. had a, ver’y good right to do, 
that I was going to pr-each (yhai'tism to discontented mobs. 

‘Ah! w(dl ! per’haps you wouldji’t wish it mentioned? As 
you like, you know. Or-, ratlier*,’ and lav laid an iron gi'asp on 
my ai’in, and di’opped his voi(;e tliis time in earnest — ‘as you 
behave, my wise and loyal cousin ! Hood -night.’ 

I went home -the excitement of S6‘]f-ay)])laifse, whir^li the 
meeting had calked uj), damped by a str'ange weight of foi’c- 
boding. And y<‘t I could not irelp lauglring, wlaur, just as I 
was tui’ning into bed, Hrossthwaite knocked at my door, and, 
on being admitted, lianded over to me a bundle wi apyred uy) in 
paper*. 

‘There’s a- jrair of breeks for’ you - not plush ones, this time, 
old fellow - ■ but you ought to look as smart as possible. There’s 
so much in a man’s looking dignified, and all that, when lie’s 
speechifying. So I’ve just bi’ought you down my best black 
trouser’s to trav el in. We’re just of a size, you know ; little 
and good, like a Welshman’s cow. And if you tear them, why, 
we’re not like poor, miserable, useless ai’istocr ats ; tailors and 
sailors can mend their own rents.’ And he vanished, whistling 
the ‘ Mar'seillaise.’ 

I went to bed and tossed about, fancying to myself my 
journey, my speech, tire faces of Hie meeting, among wliicli 
Lillian’s would rise, in spite of all the sermons which 1 preached 
to myself on the impossibility of her being there, of ray being 
known, of any liarm happening from the movement ; but 1 
could* i.ot sliako ofi' tlie fear. If there were a riot, a rising ! — If 
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any liann wore to liappen to hor ! If Till, moblxid into 

fatigue by a r«al)blc of such inist^rable hypothetic ghosts, T fell 
asleep, to dr*eani that I was going to be hanged foi* sedition, and 
that the inoV) were all staring and liooting at inc^, and Lillian 
clapping her lia,nds and setting them on ; and 1 Avoke in an 
agony, to iiiid Sandy Mackayc standing by iny l)edside with a 
liglit. 

‘Hoolie, laddie ! yo m^ed na jump up that way. T'm no’ gaun 
to burke ye the nicht ; but J canna sh‘(^]i ; I'm sail* misdoubtful 
o’ the tiling. It siuans a/ r*ieht, an’ I’ve Ix'on praying for* us, an’ 
tliat’s mickle for me, to be taught our wa,y ; but T dinna S(*e 
aught for ye but to gang. If your heart is rieht with (lod in 
tliis mattei*, then He’s o’ youi* side, an’ ] ft‘ar na wliat men may 
do to y(\ An’ yet, ye’i-c my Josejih, a,s it wer(‘, the son o’ my 
auld age, wi’ a coat o’ many colours, jdush breidcs imduded ; an’ 
gin aught take ye, ye’ll bring down my gray hallets wi’ soitow 
to the gi‘av(i ! ’ 

The old man gaz(‘d at me as lie sjioke, with a. deep, earnest 
aflection I had nevei- s(‘,en in him before^ ; and th(‘. tears glistened 
in liis cycis by the Haring ca,ndleligiit, as he wtuit on — 

‘I ha’ been reading th(^ Hibh^ th(‘- nicht. It’s strange how tlie 
words o’t rise up, and open thems(d\a^s whiles, to puir distraetit 
bodies ; though, maybe, no’ always in just th(^ orthodox way. 
An’ I fell on that, '‘Hehold I scMid y(*. forth ;is lambs in the 
midst o’ wolves. He yo then^fore wise as sei’jients an’ harmless 
as doves an’ that gave me comfort, hiddu', for ye. l\lind tlie 
warning, dinna gang wud, whatever ye may see ;in’ hear ; it’s 
an ill way o’ shoAving pity, to gang daft anent it. J)inna talk 
magniloqucMtly ; that’s the workman’s darling sin. An’ mind 
ye dinna go too dt'-ep wi’ them. Ye canna trust them to undei*- 
stand ye ; tliey’rh puir foolish sheep that ha’ no shepherd - 
swine that ha’ no wash, rather. So cast na your jiearls before 
swine, laddie, lest they trajiiple them under their feet, an’ turii 
again an’ rend ye.’ 

He went out, and I lay awake tossing till morning, making 
a thousand good resolutions — like the rest of inaid>ind. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE MEN WHO AEE EATEN 

With many instructions from our friends, and warnings from 
Mackaye, I started next day on my journey. When I last 
caught sight of the old man, he was gazing fixedly fitter me, 
and using his pocket-handkerchief in a somewhat susyiicious 
way. I had remarked how depressed he seemed, and my own 
spirits shared tlie depres.sion. A presentiment of evil hung 
OAmr me, which not even the excitement of the journey^- to me 
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a rare enjoyTiient— could dispel. I had no heart, somehow, to 
look at the country setmes around, which in general excited in 
me so much interest, and I tried to lose myself in summing up 
my stock of information on the q^uestion whicli I expected to 
liear discussed by the labourers, t found myself not altogether 
ignorant. Tlie horrible disclosures of 8. G. O., and the bar- 
barous abominations of the Andover Workhouse, then fresh in 
the public mind, had had their due effect on mine ; and, like most 
thinking artisans, I had acquainted myself tolerably from V)Ooks 
and newspapers with the general condition of the country 
labourers. 

[ arrived in the midst of a dreary, treeless country, whose 
broad brown and gray lields Avere only broken by an occasional 
line of da,T-k, doleful hrs, a,t a knot of thatched hovels, all sinking 
and leaiiing evovy wa,y but the right, the windows })atched with 
pai)er, the doorways stopped with filth, which surrounded a 
beer-shop. That was my destination unpi-omising enough for 
any one but an agitator. Tf discontent and misery are prepara- 
tives for liberty - and they are — so stra,nge a-nd unlike oui’S are 
the ways of God 1 was likely enougli to find them thefe. 

1 was welcomed by my intended host, a little pert,, snub- 
nosed slioemakcT, who greeted me as his cousin from London — 
a I’elationship which it seemed prudent to a,ccei>t. 

He took me into his little cabin, and there, Avith the assist- 
ance of a shrewd, good-na,tured Avife, shared with me the best 
he had ; and after sujrjrer commenced, mysteriously and in 
trembling, as if the very walls might have efirs, a r*ambling, 
Irittei’ diati’ibe on tln^. wrongs and suflei'ings of the labourers ; 
which Avent on till late in tlie night, and Avhich I shall spare my 
rcmlers : iov if tJiey have either brains or hearts, they ought to 
know moi'e than I can tell them, fi*om the public prints, and, 
indeed, from their own eyes— althougli, as- a wise man says, 
there is nothing more dilKcult than to make people see first the 
facts which lie under their oAvn nose. 

Upon one point, lioweA^er, which was neAv to me, he Avas veiy 
tierce — the customs of landlords letting the cottages with their 
farms, for the mere sake of saving themselves trouble ; thus 
giving up all power of protecting the poor man, and delivering 
him over, bound hand and foot, even in the matter of his 
commonest home comfoi-ts, to farmers, too penurious, too 
ignbrant, and often too poor, to keep the cottages in a state fit 
for the habitation of human beings. Thus the poor man’s hovel, 
as well as his labour*, became, lie told me, a source of profit to 
the farmer, out of which he wrung the last drop of gain. The 
necessary repairs Avere always put off as long as possible — the 
hjl^boui’ers were robbed of their gardens — the slightest rebellion 
lost them not only work, but shelter from the elements ; the 
slavery under which they groaned penetrated ev^en to the 
fireside#ind to the bedroom. 
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‘ And who was the landlord of this parish ? ’ 

‘Oh 1 he believed he was a very good sort of man, and iin- 
joinmon kind to the people where he lived, but that was lifty 
idles away in another cOnnty; and lie likinl that ijstato 
setter than this, and never came down here, except for the 
shooting.’ 

Full of many thoughts, and tired out with my journey, 1 went 
up to bed, ill the same loft with the cobbler and his wife, and 
fell asleep, and dreamt of Lillian. 

About eight o’clock the next morning 1 started forth with 
my guide, the shoemaker, ovei* as desolate a country as men can 
well conceive. Not a house was to be seen for mil(\s, excejit tluj 
knot of hovels which we had left, and here and there a great 
lumj) of farm-buildings, with its yard of yellow stacks. Beneath 
our feet the earth was iron, and the sky ii’on above our heads. 
Dark curdled clouds, ‘which had built up everywhere an under- 
roof of doleful gray,’ swejit on before the bittei* nortliern wind, 
which whistled tlirough the low leafless hedges and rotting 
wattles, and ciisped the da?k sodden leaves of the scattered 
hollies, almost tlie oidy trees in sight. 

We trudged on, over wide stubbles, witli innumerable weeds ; 
over wide fallows, in which the deserted ploughs stood frozen 
fast; then over clover and grass, burnt black with frost ; then 
over a field of turnips, whei'e we passed a large fold of hurdles, 
within which some hundred sheep stood, with their* heads turned 
from the cutting blast. All was dreary, idle, silent ; no sound 
or sign of human beings. One wonclei’ed whei'c the people 
lived, who cultivated so ^st a ti-act of civilised, over-peopled, 
nineteenth -century England. As we came up to the fold, two 
little boys hailed us from the inside— two little wretches with 
blue noses and white cheeks, scarecrows of rags and patches, 
their feet peeping througli bursten shoes twice too big for them, 
who seemed to have shared between them a ragged pair of 
worsted gloves, and cowered among the sheen, under the shelter* 
of a hurdle, crying and inarticulate with cola. 

‘ What’s the matter, boys ? ’ 

‘ Turraits is froze, and us can’t turai the handle of the cutter. 
Do ye gie us a turn, please ? ’ 

We scrambled over the hurdles, and gave the miserable little 
creatures the benefit of ten minutes’ labour. They seemed too 
small for3i(g]juje»Jw4l^^ their little hands wer-e purple with 
nirifbl^nsTand they were so sorefooted they could scarcely limp. 

I was surprised to find them at least three year’s older than 
their size and looks denoted, and still more surprised, too, to 
find that their salary for all this bitter exposure to the elements 
— such as I believe I could not have endured two days running 
— was the vast sum of one shilling a week each, Sundays in- 
cluded. ‘They didn’t never go to school, nor to cliurch nether. 
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except just HOW jind tlu5u, soinetinies — they liad to mind the 
sliep.’ 

I went on, sickened witli the contrast between the liiglily~bred, 
over-fed, fat, tliick-woolled animals, with their trouglis of turnips' 
and malt-dust, and their i-acks of lich clover-hay, and their little 
l)ent-liouse of rock-salt, having nothing to do but to eat and 
sUm'J), and eat agaiii, and the little half-starved shivering animals 
wlio weie their slaves. Man the master of the brutes? ]kih ! 
As society is now, tlie brutes are the masters — the horse, the 
sIk^c}), the bullock, is the master*, and the labourer is their slave. 

‘ Oh ! but the bi'utes ai*e eaten ! ’ Well ; the hoi’ses at least are 
not eaten — they live, like landlords, till they dm And those 
who are eaten, ai*e certainly not (jaten by their human servants. 
The sheep they fat, another kills, to ])arody Shelley ; and, after 
all, is not the labourer, as well as the shoe]), eaten by you, my 
dear Society ? - devour*ed body and soul, not the less really be- 
cause you are longer about the meal, there being an old pi*e- 
judice against (jannibalisiri, and also against murder — except 
after the Riot Act has been read. 

‘What!’ shriek the insulted respectabilities, ‘have we not 
paid him his wages weekly, and has he not lived upon them?’ 
Ves ; and have you not given your sh(M‘p and hoi*?fos their daily 
wages, and have they not lived on them ? You wanted to work 
tJaun ; and they could not work, you know, unless they were 
alive. Ihit here li(3s your ini(piity : you gave the latxmi’er 
Jiothhig but his daily food — not even his lodgings ; the pigs 
were not stinted of their wash to jmy foi* their sty-room, the 
man was ; and his wages, thanks to your competitive system, 
were beaten down delibei*ately and conscientiously (for was it 
not according to i)olitical economy, and the laws thereof?) to 
the minijuum on which he could or would work, without tJie 
liope or the possibility of saving a farthing. You know how to 
invest your caj)ital profitably, dear Society, and to save money 
over and above your income of daily comforts ; but what has 
he saved ? what is he i)roHted by all those years of Labour? 
lie has kept body and soul together- -perhaiis he could hav(i 
done that without you oi* your help. But his wages are used 
up every Satui'day night. When he stoj^s working, you have in 
your pocket the whole real profits of his nearly fifty years’ 
.labour, and he has nothing. And then you say that you have 
not eaten him! You know, in your heart of hearts, that you 
have. Else, why in Heaven’s name do you x^ay him poor’s rates ? 
If, as you say, he has been duly repaid in wages, what is the 
meaning of that 'half-a-crown a week? — you owe him nothing. 
(.)h ! but the man would starve — common humanity forbids ! 
What now. Society? Give him alms, if you will, on the score 
of humanity ; but do not tax people for his support, whether 
they choose or not — that were a mere tyranny and robbery. If 
the land lord’s feelings will not allow him to see the labourer 
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starve, let liim give, in God’s luinie; but let Iiini not cripple 
and drain, by compulsory poor-rates, tlie fanner who has paid 
hixn his ‘just remuneration’ of wages, and the parson who jirob- 
ably, out of his scanty indome, gives away twice as mucth in 
alms as tlie landlord does out of Jiis sui)eriluous one. No, no ; 
:is long as you I'etain compulsory poor-laws, you confess that it 
is not merely humane, but just, to pay the labourm* more tlian 
his wages, ^"ou confess yourself in debt to him, over and abov(‘ 
an uncertain sum, which it suits you not to define, because such 
an investigation would exjiose ugly ga.j)s and pat(di(‘.s in that 
same snug competitive and projierty world of yours ; and, thei*e- 
fore, being the stronger ])arty, you comiiel your debtor to givi^ 
up the claim which you (confess, for an annuity of half-a-<nown 
:i week — that being the just-above starving-point of the economh^ 
thermometer. And yet you say you have not eaten the laboui er ! 
You see, we workmen too ha\o our thouglits about jxditical 
economy, diilbiing slightly from yours, truly— just as tlie man 
who is being hanged may take a somewhat dillerimt view of tin, 
pi’ocess from the man who is hanging him. Which view is 
lilady to be the more practicjil one^ 

AVith some such thouglits 1 wnlkixl across the ojicn down, 
toward a circulai* cam]), the earthwork, jirobably, of some old 
Ih’itish town. Inside it, some thousand or so of labouring ])eo])le 
wei*o swarming restlessly round a single laige block of stone, 
some relic of Druid times, on which a tall man stood, his dark 
figure thrown out in bold relief against the dieary sky. As w(i 
[Uished through the crowd, 1 was st ruck with the, wan, haggard 
look of all faces ; thcur lacklustre eyes and drooping lips, stoo])- 
ing shouldws, heavy, dragging steps, gave them a crushed, 
dogged air, which Avas infinitely ])ainful, and bespoke a grade of 
misery more habitual and degrading than that of the excitable 
and passionate artisail. 

There were many women among them, talking shrilly, and 
looking even more pinched and wan than the men. 

I remarked, also, that many of the crowd ctarjied heavy 
sticks, pitchforks, and othei* tools which might be used as fear- 
ful weapons — an ugly sign, which I ought to have heeded betimes. 

They glared with sullen curiosity at me and my Londonm’’s 
clothes, as, with no small feeling of self-imi>ortance, I pushed 
my way to the foot of the stone. The man who stood on it 
seemed to have been spixiking some time. His words, like all I 
heard that day, were utterly devoid of anything like eloquence 
or imagination — a dull string of somewliat incoherent com- 
jilaints, wliich derived their force oidy from tlie intense earnest- 
ness, which attested their truthfulness. As far as 1 can recollect, 
I will give the substance of what I heard. But, indeed, 1 heard 
nothing but Avhat has been bandied about from newspajier to 
newspaper for years — confessed by all parties, deplored by all 
parties, but never an attempt made to remedy it. 
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- ‘The farmers make slaves on us. I can’t hear no difference 
between a Christian and a nigger, except they flogs the niggers 
and starves the Cliristians ; and X don’t know which I’d choose. 

I served Earnier seven year, off‘and on, and arter harvest 

he tells me he’s no more work for me, nor my boy nether, acause 
he’s getting too big for him, so he gets a little ’un instead, and 
we does nothing ; and my boy lies about; getting into bad wa^ys, 
like hundreds nioi^e ; and then we goes to board, and they bids 
us go and look for work ; and we goes up next jiart to London. 
1 couldn’t get none ; tliey’d enough to do, they said, to employ 
their own ; aiul we begs our way home, and goes into the Union ; 
and they turns us out again in two or three days, and promises 
us work again, and gives us two days’ gravel -picking, and then 
says they has no more for us ; and we was sore pinclied, and 
laid a-bed all day ; then next board day wo goes to ’em and they 
gives us one day more - and that thifew us oil* another week, and 
then next board-day we goes into the Union again for three 
days, and gets sent out again : and so J’vo been starving one- 
half of tlie time, and i hey putting us oH' and on o’ purpose like 
that ; and I’ll bear it no longer, and that’s what I says.’ 

He cJiuie down, and a tall, powei'ful, well -fed man, evidently 
in Ids Sunday smock-frock and clean yellow leggings, got up 
and began — 

‘I hav’n’t no complaint to make about myself. I’ve a good 
master, and the parson’s a right kind ’iin, and that’s more than 
all can say, and the squire’s a real gentleman ; and my master, 
he don’t need to lower his wages. I gets my ten shillings 
a week all the year I’ound, and harvesting, and a pig, and a ’lot- 
ment — and that’s just why I come here. If i can get it, why 
can’t you V 

‘ C/ause our masters baint like yourn.’ 

‘No, by Ueorge, thei*e baint no money round here like that, 
1 can tell you.’ 

‘And why ain’t they r continued the speaker. ‘There’s the 
shame on it. Tiiere’s my master can grow five quarters where 
yourn only gl ows three ; and so he can live and pay like a man ; 
and so lu*. say he don’t care for free ti-ade. You know, as well 
as ], that there’s not half o’ the land round liere grows what it 
ought. They ain’t no money to make it grow more, and besides, 
they won’t employ no lianas to keep it clean. 1 come across 
mor{^ weeds in one field here, than I’ve seen for nine year on our 
farm. Why arn’t some of you a-getting thev weeds up ? It ’ud 
pay ’em to farm better — and they knows that, but they’re too 
lazy ; if they can just get a living off the land, they don’t care ; 
and they’d sooner save money out of your wages, than save it 
by growing more corn — it’s easier for ’em, it is. There’s the 
work to he done, and they won’t let you do it. There’s you cry- 
ing out for work, and work crying out for you— and neither of 
you can get to the other. I say that’s a shame, I do. I say a 
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poor man’s a slave. He daren’t leave liis parisli — nobody won’t 
employ him, as can employ his own folk. And if lie stays in his 
parish, it’s just a chance whether he gets a gOod master or a bad 
^in. He can’t choose, and that’s a shame, it is. Why should he 
go starving because his master don’t care to do the best by the 
hind? If they can’t till the land, T say let them get out of it, 
and let them work it as can. And J think* as we ought all to 
sign a jietition to government, to tell ’em all about it ; though 
I don’t see as liovv tliey could help us, unless they’d make a law 
to force the squires to put in nobody to a farm as hasn’t money 
to work it fairly.’ 

‘I says,’ said the next speaker, a poor fellow whose sentences 
were continually broken by a hacking cough, ‘ just what he said. 
If they can’t till the land, let them do it as can. But they won’t ; 
they won’t let us have a scrap on it, though we’d pay ’em more 
for it nor ever they’d make for themselves. Jhit they says it 
’ud make us too independent, if we had an acre or so o’ land ; 
and so it ’ud for they. And so 1 says as he did — they want to 
make slaves on us altogether, just to get the llesh and bones off 
us at their own price. Look you at this here down. — If I had 
an acre on it, to make a garden on, ]’d live well with my wages, 
off aiid on. Wliy, if this here was in garden, it ud be worth 
twenty, forty times o’ that it be now. And last spring I lavs 
out o’ work from Christmas till barley-sowing, and 1 goes to the 
farinei* and axes for a bit o’ land to dig and plant a few potatoes 
— and he says, “ You be d — “d ! If you’re minding your garden 
after hours, you’ll not be tit to do a proper day’s work for me in 
hours — and I shall want you by and by, when the weather 
breaks ” — fot it was frost most bitter, it was. “ And if you gets 
potatoes, you’ll be getting a pig — and then you’ll want straw, 
and meal to fat ’un— and then I’ll not traist you in my barn, 1 
can tell ye ; ” and so there it was. And if Id had ojdy one half - 
acre of tliis here very down as we stands on, as isn’t worth five 
shillings a year — and I’d a given ten shillings for it — my belly 
wouldn’t a been empty now. Oh, they bo dogs in the manger, 
and the Lord ’ll reward ’em therefor ! First they says they 
can’t afford to work the land ’emselves, and then they wain’t let 
us work it ether. Then they says prices is so low they can’t 
keep us on, and so they lowers our wages ; and then when prices 
goes up ever so much, our wages don’t go up with ’em. 8o, high 

E rices or low prices, it’s all the same. With the one we .can’t 
uy bread, and with the other we can’t get work. I don’t mind 
free trade — not I : to be sure, if the loaf’s chea|), we shall be 
ruined ; but if the loaf’s dear, we shall be starved, and for that, 
we is starved now. Nobody don’t care for us ; for my part, I 
don’t much care for niyself. A man must die some time or 
other. Only I thinks if we could some time or other just see 
the Queen once, and tell her all about it, she’d take oiir part, 
and not see us p>ut upon like that, I do.’ 
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‘ Gontlenion ! ’ cried rny guide, the shoemaker, in a some- 
what conceited and tlictatorial tone, as he skii)ped up by the 
K])eaker’s side, and gently shouldered liim down — ‘ it ain’t like the 
ancient times, as IVe n^ad of, when any poor man as liad a 
petition could (^ome pr’omiscuously to the King’s royal presence, 
and put it direct into his own hand, and he treated like a 
gentleman. Don’t you know as how they locks up the Queen 
nowadays, and never lets a poor soul come a-near her*, lest slie 
should hear* the truth of all their iniquities? Why, they never 
lets her- stir withoui. a lot o’ dragoons with drawn swords riding 
all around luu’ ; and if you dar*ed to go up to Imr to ax mercy, 
whoot ! they’d chop your lusad off before you coidd say, “Please 
your Majesty.” Ami then the hyy)oci‘ites sf*y as it’s to kee]) htu- 
from being frightened — and that’s true — for- it’s frightened 
she’d be, with a vengeances if she knoweal all that they givind 
folks make ])Oor labourers sutler, to keep themselves in poweu’ 
and great glory. I tell ye, ’tai-n’t pei'-praedicable at all, to ax 
th(i Queen for anything ; she’s af ear’d of her life on ’em. You 
just tak<5 my ad\ icci, and sign a youird-r’olhn to the s(juir*es — 
you tell ’em as you’re willing to till the land for ’em, if they’ll 
let you. Ther’e’s di’aining and digging enougli to be done as 
ud keep ye all in woi'k, a,r‘n’t f Jier’e ?’ 

‘Ay, ay ; there’s lots o’ work to be done, if so be we could 
get at it. Everybody knows f,hat.’ 

‘Well, you tell ’(un that. Tell ’em Irere’s luindi’eds, and liun- 
dreds of ye star'ving, and willing to work ; and then tell ’em, 
if they won’t find ye work, they sliall find ye meat. There’s 
lots o victuals in their larxlers now ; haven’t you as good a 
right to it as their jackanapes o’ footmen? The squir’es is at 
the bottom of it all. AVhat do you stupid fellows go grumblirrg 
at the faraner’s for ? Don’t they sejuires tax the land twenty or 
thir’ty shillings an acr’e ; and wliat do tlrey do for* tliat? The 
best of ’em, if he gets five thou.sand a year out o’ the land, don’t 
give back five hundr-ed in charity, or schools, or poor-rates — 
and what’s that to speak of? And tire main of ’em-- curse ’em ! 
—they drains the money out o’ the land, and takes it up to 
London, or* into for’eign parts, to spend on fine clotlres and fine 
dinner’s ; or* thr’ows it a, way at elections, to make folks beastly 
drunk, and sell their souls for money — and we gets no good on 
it. I’ll tell you wliat it’s come to, my men — that we can’t 
atfoT’d no moi’(^ landlords. Wfe crwi’t afford ’em, and that’s the 
trutli of it ! ’ - 

The crowd gi’owled a dubious assent. 

‘Oh, yes, you can grumble at the farmers, acause you deals 
witlr them lir-st-liand ; but you be too stupid to do auglit but 
hunt by siglit. I be an old dog, and T hunts cunning. I sees 
fartlier than my nose, I does. I larnt politics to London when 
1 was a prentice ; and I ain’t forgotten the plans of it. Look 
you here. Tire far’mei’S, they say they can’t live unless they 
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can make four rents, one for laboin*, and one for stock, and one 
for rent, and one for themselves ; ain't that about right ? Very 
well ; just jiow they can’t make four rents — in course they 
can’t. Now, wJio’s to suller for tliat? — tlie farmer as works, or 
tlie labourer as works, or tlie landlord as does nothing? But 
lie takes care on himself. He won't give up his rent — not he. 
Eerhajis he might give back ten per (^ent, and what's that? — 
two sliillings an actre, maybe. WJiat’s that, if corn falls two 
pound a load, and more? Then the farmtu* gets a stinting; 
and lie can't stint hisself, he’s bad enough otl‘ aln'ady ; he’s 
forty shillings out o’ ])ocket on evauy load of wluvit — that's 
(ught shillings, maybe, on every acre of his land on a four- 
course shift— and where’s the eight shillings to come from, for 
i-he landlord’s only given him back two on it ? He can’t stint 
hisself, lie daren’t stint his stock, and so he stints the labourers ; 
and so it’s you as pa3^s the landloi-d’s rent — you, my boys, out o’ 
your flesh and bones, you do- and you can't alTord it any longer, 

by the look of you so just tell ’em so ! ’ 

This ad\ ice seemed to me as sadl}" un])ractical as the rest. 
In sliort, tliere seemed to be no hope, no imrjioso among them- ■ 
and they felt it ; and I could hear, from the running comment 
of murmurs, that tiny were getting every moment moi’e fierce 
and desperate at the contemplation of their own helplessness — 
a mood which tlie next speiu*)! was not likely to soften. 

A pale, thin woman scrambled up on tlni stone, and stood 
there, her scanty and patched garments fluttering in the bitter 
brtK^ze, as, with face sharpemxl with want, and eyes fierce with 
miseiy, she began, in a (querulous, scornful falsetto — 

‘I am ail honest woman. I brouglit up seven children 
decently ; and never* axed the parisli foi* a farden, till my lius- 
band died. Then they tells me J can support myself and mine 
— and so 1 docs. Early and late I hoed tnrmits, and early and 
late I rep, and left tire children at home to mind eacli other ; 
and one on ’em fell into the lire, and is gone to heaven, blessed 
angel ! and two more it ]>leased the Lord to take in the fevei* ; 
and the next, 1 hope, will soon Ix^ out o’ this miserable sinful 
world. But look you liere : three weeks agone, 1 goes to the board. 
T had no work. They say they could not relieve me for the 
first week, because I had money yet to take. -TlHi liypocritos ! 
they knowing as I coTildn’t but owe it all, and a lot more beside. 
Next wet^k tliey sends the officer to inquire. That was ten 
days gone, and we starving. Then, on board -day, they gives 
me two loaves. Then, next week, they lakes it off again. 
And when 1 goes o\’er (five miles) to the board to ax why — 
they’d find me work — and they never did; so wo goes on 
starving for another week — for no one wouldn’t trust us ; how 
could they wlieii we was in debl-. n-lreadv ;i whole lot.? — vouVo 
all in debt ! ’ 

‘ That we are.’ 
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‘There’s some liere as never made ten shillings a week in 
their livcs^ as owes twenty pounds at the shop ! ’ 

‘Ay, and more— and hows,a man ever to pay that?’ 

‘8o tliis week, when I Qohie.s, they offers me the house. 
Would I go into tlie house ? They'd be glad to have me, acause 
I’m strong and ]i(‘arty and a good nurse. But would 1, that am 
an liopest woman, go to Jive with they offscourings — -tliey (.she 
used a strong word) — ‘ ^i^ould I- be parted from my children? 
Would I^let them hea)* the talk, and keej) the company as they 
will there, and learn all sorts o’ sins .fhat they never heard on, 
blessed be (xod ! I’ll .starve lirst, and see them starve too — 
though. Lord knows, it’s hard. — Oh ! it’.S hai-d,’ she said, bursting 
into tears, ‘to leave them as I did this morning, ciying after 
thejr breakfasts, and I none to give ’em. I’ve got no bread— 
where should I? I’ve got no fire — iiowx:^an 1 give one shilling 
and s^pence a hundred for* coals f And if I did, who’d fetch 
’em home ? And if I dar(;d break a hedge for a knitch o’ wood, 
they’d put me in prison, they would, with the w(>r.st. What be 
I to do? What be ycm going to do? That’s wliat I came here 
for. What be ye going to do for us women — us tliat starve and 
stint, and wear our hands otf for yon men and your children, 
and get hard words, and hard blows from you ? Oh ! if I was 
a man, I know what I’d do, I do ! Bajt I don’t tlrink you be men 
three parts o’ you, or you’d not .see the widow and the orphan 
starve as you |Jo, and sit quiet and grumble, as long as you can 
keep your own bodies and souls together. Eh ! ye cowards ! ’ 

What mor*e she would have said in lier excitement, wliicli 
had risen to an absolute scream, I cannot tell ; but some 
prudent friend ])ulled licr down otf the stone, to be succeeded 
by a spejikei* more painful, if possible ; an aged blind man, the 
worn-out melancholy of whose^low, feeble voice made my heart 
sink, and hushed the murmui'ing crowd into silent awe. 

Slowly he turned liis gray, .sightle.ss liead from side to side, 
as if feeling for the faces below him — and tlien began — 

‘ I heard you was all to be lnsjre— and I .suppose you are ; and 
I .said I would come — though I .suppose they’ll take off my pay, 
if they liear of it. But I knows the rea.son of it, and the bad 
times and all. The Lord revealed it to me as clear as day, four 
years agone come Easter-tide. It’s all along of our sins, and 
our wickedness — becau.se we'Torgot Him-*it is. I mind the old 
war times, what times tlie^''*was, when tliere was smuggled 
brandy u]) an^ clown in ev^ry public, and work more than 
Iiands could do. And tlien, liow" we all forgot the Lord, and 
went after our own lusts and pleasures — squires and parsons, 
and fai’iners and labouring folk, all alike. They oughted to ha’ 
k no wed better— and we oughted too. JVIany’s the Sunday I 
spent in .skittle- playing and cock - fig Ji ting, and the pound 1 
spent in beer, as might ha’ been keeping me now. Wb was an 
evil and perverse genei*ation and so one o’ my sons went for a 
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sodger, and was shot at Waterloo, and the otly?r fell into evil 
ways, and got sent aOross g?eas — and I be left alone for my sins. 
But the Lord was very gracious to me and showed me how it 
was all a judgment on my sins, H6 did. He has turned His face 
from us, and thaBs why we’re troubled. And so 1 don’t see no 
use in this meeting. It won’t do no good ; notliing won’t do us 
nol^ood, unless we all repent of oiu* wicked ways, our drinking, 
and our dii*t, and our love-children, and, our ])icking and steal- 
ing, and gets tiie Lord to tin-n our heai*t.s, a,nd' to come back 
figain, and have mei cy on us, and take us away speedily out of 
this wretched woild, where tJier'e’s nothing but misery and 
sorrow, into His everlasting glory. Amen ! l^olks ,say as the 
flay of judgment’s a coming soon — and 1 partly think so myself. 
I wish it was all over, and we in lieaven above; and that’s all 
f liave to say.’ 

It seemed a not unnatural revulsion, when a tall, fierce man, 
with a forbidding squint, sprung jauntily on the stone, and set- 
ting liis arms a-kimbo, broke out — 

‘Here be I, Blinkey, and I lias as good a right to speak as ere 
a one. You’re all blamed fools, you are. So’s that old blind 
liufler there. You sticks like pigs in a gate, hollering and 
■iqueeking, and never helping youi'selves. Why can’t you do 
like me? I never does no Work -darned if I’ll work to i)lease 
the farmers. The rich folks robs me, and I robs thein^ and that’s 
fair and equal. You only turn poachers— -you only go stealing 
turinits, and fire-ud, and all as‘ you can iind and then you 11 
not need to w^ork. Arn’t it yourn? The game’s no one’s, is it 
tiow ? — you know tliat. And if you takes turmits or corn, they’re 
y^ourn — you fiel]K‘.d to grow ’em. And if you’r'c put to prison, I 
tell ye, it’s a darned deal warmer, and better victuals too, than 
:wer a one of you gets at Jiome* let alone the Union. Now 1 
knows tlje dodge. Whenever my wife’s ready for her troubki, J 
;jets cotchod ; then I lives like a prince in gaol, and she goes to 
the work us ; and when it’s all ovj^r, start fair again. Oh,^u 
blockheads ! — to stand here shivt^ring witli empty bellies. — You 
just go down to the farm and burn they stacks over the old 
[’ascaT’s head ; and then they that let you starve now, will be 
torced to keep you tlien. If you can’t get your share of the poor- 
•ates, try tiie county -i;^te,s, my buck« you can get fat on them 
it the Queen’s expense— and thatlj^more than , you’ll do in evei- 
i Lrnion as I hear on. Who’ll come down and imll the farm 
ibout the folks’ ears ? Warn’t it he as turned fivpf on yer off last 
veek ? and ain’t he more corn there than ’ud feed you all murid 
this day, and won’t sell it, just because he’s waiting till fol^s 
ire starved enough, and prices rise? Clurse the old villain ! - -> 
wlio’ll lielp to disappoint him o’ that ? Come along 1 ’ 

A confused murmur arose, and a movement in the crowd. I 
relt that iiow or never was the time to speak. If once the spirit 
if mad aimless riot broke loosi^, T had not only no chance of a 
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hearing, })ut every likeliljood of being implicated in deeds which 
1 a})lK)ri‘ed ; and T sprung on tlie stone and entr*eated a few 
minutes’ attention, telling tlieni tliat 1 was a deputation from 
one of tlie London Chartist committees. This seemed to turn 
the stream of tlieir thoughts, and tJiey gaped in stupid wonder 
at me as I began liardly less excited than themselves. 

J assured tliem of, the sympathy of the London working men, 
made a comihent on tluiir own speeclies — which the reader ought 
to Ixi able to make for himself -and told tliem that T had come 
to entreat tluhi- assistance towards obtaining sucli a parlia- 
mentary rej)res(‘ntaiii)n as would secure the.m tlieir rights. I 
explained the idt^a of the (^ha.i*t(U‘, and begged for their lielp in 
cairying it out. 

'ko all which they answered surlily, thai- they did not know 
anything about politics that what they wanted was bread. 

I went on, more vehement than ever, to show them how all 
their* niiseiy sin*ung (as L th(*n fancied) from being unrepresented 
— how the laws wei’e made by tlu^ rich for the j)oor, and not by 
all for all - how the taxes bit deep into the necessaries of the 
labourer, and only nibbled at the luxui-ies of the rich — how the 
criminal-code exclusively attacked the ei*imes to which the poor* 
were pi’one, while it dai*ed not interfercr with the subtler iniqui- 
ties of the high-bor n a,nd wealthy — how i)ooi*-rates, as 1 have 
just said, wei*e a confession on the part of society that the 
laboui’or wris not fully remunei*ated. J ti'ied to make them s(^e 
that their interest, as much as common justice, demanded that 
they should have a voice in tlu^ (councils of the nation, such as 
would truly proclaim their wants, their rights, their wrongs ; 
and I [ia.ve seen no I'trason sinc(‘ then to unsay my words. 

To all which they answered, that their stomachs were enqrty, 
and they want(Ml bread. ‘And bread we will have !’ 

‘Clo, then,’ I (u-ied, losing my self-possession between dis- 
appointment and the maddening desire of intluence - and, 
imieed, who could hear their story, or even look upon their faces, 
and not feel some indignation stir* in him, unless self-intei*est 
•had druggtxl his heai*t and conscience — ‘go,’ 1 cried, ‘and get 
bi*ead ! After* all, you have a right to it. No iman is bound to 
starve. There are rights above all laws, and the r*ight to live is 
one. Tjaws were made for man, not man for laws. If you had 
made the laws yourselve^s, they might bind you even in this 
extremity; but they were made in spite of you— against you. 
They rob you, crush you ; oven now they deny you bread. God 
has made the eartli fi’ee to alL like the air and sunshine, and 
you are shut out from olf it. Tim earth is yours, for you till it. 
mthout you it would be a desert, do and demand your share 
of that eoi ii, the fruit of your own industry. Wliat matter, if 
your tyrants imprison, murder you'^ — they can but kill your 
bodies at once, instead of killing them piecemeal, as they do 
now ; and your blood w'ill cry against tiiem from the ground ! ! 
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— Ay, Woe ! ’ - T went on, carried away by feelings foi* whicli 1 
sliall make no apology ; for, }iowt;v(n* confused, tluire was, and is, 
and ev(U' will be, a (lod’s truth in them, as this genei*ation will 
find out at the Tnomen1:< whe.n its own s(U‘en(‘ self-satisfaction 
crumbles underneath it — ‘ Woe unto those that grind the faces 
of th(^ pool' ! Woe unto those who add hohse to house, and field 
to field, till they stand aloiu^ in the land, and fJiere is no room 
left for the ])oor jnan ! The wages of tlieir rea,})(u*s, which they 
liave held back by fraud, cry out against them ; and their cry 
has (altered iiito i.h(‘ e;ir*s of the (lod of luaivim ’ 

Hut r fiad no time to finish. The murmur swelled into a roar 
for ‘ Hr(iad ! Hn^;id !’ My hearei's had fakiai me at my word. I 
hiul rais(^d the s]iirit ; could I c<uiimand him, now h(5 w.as abroad ? 

‘do to Jennings’s fartn ! ’ 

‘No ! he ain’t no corn, lu^ sold Tin a.ll last we(‘k.’ 

‘Thei*e’s plenty at tlu^ Hall faian ! Houses out the old 
steward ! ’ 

And, amid ^mlls and e.\(Ha*ations, the whole mass poured down 
the hill, sw(5(^2jing me away with th(an. J wa,s shoc'ked and 
terrified at thcar fhr(‘a,ts. 1 tried again and again to stop and 
harangue them, f shouted myself hoarse about the duty of 
lionesty ; warimd th(;ni agahist piihigiyind violeiu^e ; entreated 
them to tak(5 notinng but the coiai winch they ac'tually needed ; 
but my voice was drowned in the uproar. Still I felt myself in 
a nmasure responsible for th(‘ir' comlmtt ; T Irad laJjied to excite 
them, and dai*e not, in honour’, dt^ser-t tlu'm ; a,nd trembling, 1 
went on, ])repared to scmi the wor*s(, ; following, as a Hag of dis- 
tr(3ss, a mouldy (a*ust, br-a.ndish(ul on the jroint of a, pittilifork. 

Hui'sting *thrY)Ugh the r-otting and half -falltm palings, we 
entered a wide, rushy, m^ghn-Hul 2 )ar*k, arid along an old gr’avel 
I'oad, now gr-i'cn wi,th gr-ass, we ojiened on a^ sfieet of frozen 
wat-(u*, a.nd, on the ojiposite liarik. Hie huge stjuai'e ('orpse of a 
hall, the close-shuttei-<‘d windows (A* Avhich gave it a d(^ad and 
ghastly look, exxejrt wlaue here a, ml there a single one showed, 
a,s through a black emjrty e^ui-sockc^t, tire dark Unfurnished 
T’ooms within. On the r-ight, beneath us, lay, amid tall elms, a 
lar’ge mass of far’in-buildings, into the yaral of which the wlwjle 
mob raished tumultuously just in time to s(‘e an old man on 
horseback darA out and gallop hatless' up the jiar k, a, mid the 
yells of tlui mob. 

‘The old I'ascaTs gone ! and heJl call u}r Hie yiHunani’y. We 
must bo (|uick, Ix^ys ! ’ slujuted om^, and the first signs of plunder’ 
showed themselves in an iirdLscr’iminatn chas(i after various 
screaming geese and turkeys ; while h few'^ of the more steady 
went uj) to the housci-door’, and knocking, demanded stermly the 
granary keys. 

A fat virago irlanted Irei’self iir the doorway, and commenced 
railirrg at them, with the cowardly courage which the fancied 
immunity of their sex gives tn eoars(^ women ; hut she was 
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hastily shoved aside, and took shelter in an upi)er room, where 
she stood screaming and cursing at the window. 

The invaders returned, cramming tlieir mouths with bread, 
and cliopi)ing asunder Hitches of bacon. The granary dooi’s 
were broken open, and tlie contents scrambled for, amid 
immense waste,, by the starving wretches. It was a sad sight. 
Here was a poor shivering woman, Inding scraps’of food under 
her cloak, and huri'ying out of the yard to the children she had 
left at home. There was a tall man, leaning against the palings, 
gnawing ravenously at the same loaf as a little boy, who had 
scrambled up behind him. Thcji a huge blackguard ca,me 
whistling up to me, witli a can of ale. ‘Drink, my beauty! 
you’re dry with hollering ]\y now ! ’ . 

‘The ale is neitJier yours nor mine ; T won’t touch it.’ 

‘Darn your buttons ! You .said the wlu'at was ourn, acause 
we growed it — and thereby so’s the beer — for we growed the 
barley too.’ 

And so tliought the rest ; for the yard was getting full ol 
drunkards, a wormni oi* two among them, reeling knee-deep in 
the loose sti*aw among the pigs. 

‘Tliresli out tliey ricks ! ’ roai'ed anotliei’. 

‘ Get out tlie Direshing-machine ! ’ 

‘ You harness the horses 1 ’ 

‘No! there bain’t no time. Yeomanry ’ll be here. You muii 
leave the ricks.’ 

‘Darned if we do. Old AVoods slian’t get naught by tliey.’ 

‘Fire ’em, then, and go on to Slater’s farm I ’ 

‘ As well be hung for a sheep as for a lamb,’ hiccuped Blinkey, 
as he rushed through the yard witli a lighted brand’. I tried tc 
stop him, but fell on my face in the deep straw, and got round 
the barns to the ric*k-yard just in time to hear a crackle — thci’i 
was no mistaking it ; the windward stack was in a blaze of hre, 

I stood awe-struck — 1 cannot tell how long- watching ho^v 
the live flame-snakes crept and hissed, and leajit and roared, 
and rushed in long horizontal jets from stack to stack before the 
howling wind, and fastened their flery talons on the barn-eaves, 
and swept over the peaked roofs, and hurled themselves in fiery 
flakes into the yard beyond — the food of man, the labour oi 
years, devoured in aimh^ss ruin ! —Was it my doing ? Was it not ' 

At last I recollected myself, and ran round again into the 
straw-yard, where the fire was now falling fast. The only thing 
which saved the house was the weltering mass of bullocks, pigs, 
and human beings drunk and sober, which trampled out unwit 
tingly the flames as fast as they caught. 

The fire had seized the roofs of the cart-stables, when a great 
lubberly boy blubbered out — 

‘ Git my horses out 1 git my liorses out o’ the fire 1 I be sc 
fond o’ mun I ’ 

‘ Well, they ain’t done no harm, poor beasts ! ’ And a dozer 
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men ran in to save them ; ):>iit tlie poor wrote] res, screaming with 
terror, refused to stir. 1 never knew wliat became of them — 
but their shrieks still liaunt my dr(;ams 

The yard how became a pandemonium. The more ruffianly 
part of the mob — and alas ! there were but too many of them — 
hurled the furniture out of the windows, or ran oil* with any- 
thing that they could carry. In vain T ex|)()stulated, threatened ; 
1 was answered by laughter, curses, fr.uitic da-nces, and bran- 
dished plunder, ihien 1 first found out how large a portion of 
rascality shelters itself under the wing of every crowd ; and at 
the moment, I almost-^excused the rich for overlooking the real 
sufierers, in indignation at the rascals. But even the really 
starving majority, whose faces proclaimed the grim faot of their 
misery, seemed gone mad for the moment. The old crust of 
sullen, dogged patience liad broken up, and their whole souls 
had exploded into reckless fury and brutal revenge and yet 
there was no hint of violence against the red fat woman, who, 
surrounded with her blubbcudng children, stood screaming and 
cursing a.t the fii'st-tloor window, getting redder and fatter at 
everv scream. The worst j^ersonalify she heard was a roar of 
laughter, in which, such is })oor humanity, I could not but ioin, 
as her little starved drab of a maid-of-all-work ran out of the 
door, with a bundle of sfoleii finery under her arm, and high 
above the roaiing of the flames, and the shouts of the rioters, 
rose her misti'ess’s yc1l. 

‘ O Betsy ! Betsy ! you little awalacious unremorseful hus.sy ! 
- a running away with my Viest bonnet and shawl ! ’ . 

The laughter soon, however, subsided, when a man rushed 
breathless ifito the yard, shouting, ‘The yeomanry ! ’ 

At that sound, to my astonishment, a general panic ensued. 
Tlie miserable wretches never stojiped to inquire how many, or 
how far ofT, thoy w’ei'o -but scTandded to every outlet of the 
yard, trampling each other down in their hurry. 1 leaped up on 
the wall, and saw^, galloping down the jiark, ;i mighty armament 
of some fifteen men, with a tall officer at their head, mounted on 
a splendid horse. 

‘There they be ! there they be ! all the varmers, and young 
Squire Clayton jvT mun, on his gray hunter ! O Lord ! 0 
Lord ! and all their swoixls drawn ! ’ 

I thought of the old story in Herodotus — how the Scythian 
masters returned from war to the rebel slaves who had taken 
possession of their lands and wives, and brought them down on 
their knees with' terror, at the mere siglit of the old dreaded 
dog-wdiips. 

1 did not care to run. Invas utterly disgusted, disappointed 
with myself — the people. I longed, foi’ the. moment, to die and 
leave it all ; and left almost alone, sat dqwn on a stone, buried 
my head between my hands, and tried vainly to shut out from 
my ears the roaring of the fire. 
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At that inorneni ‘ lUinkcy ' .st;iggor(*(l out ]:)ast iiio and against 
ue, a wi'itiug-dosk in liis hand.s, shouting, \n his drunken glory, 
JVe vound nt at last ! I’ve got the old fellow’s money ! iiush ! 
Ahat a vule I be, hollering like that - And he Wiis going to 
;neak oil' with a face of drunken cunning, when T sjmung uj) 
ind seized him by the thi'oat. 

‘Rascal ! robber ! lay that down! Have you not done mischief 
ill ough already r 

‘ I wain’t luive no sharing. What? Do you want un yourself, 
ill ? Tlien we ll see who’s the stronger 1’ 

And in an instant he shook me from him, and de.'ilt me a 
blow with the (iorner of tlui diisk, that laid me on t he ground - 

i just riicollect the train]) of the yeomanry horses, and tlui 
gh‘am and jinghi of tlnui* arms, as ih(‘y gallojx'd into the y/ird. 
1 ca,ught a glim])se of the tall young officer, as his great gray 
horse swaipt through the air, over tlni higli yai'd-jiahis — a fiiat to 
me utterly astonishing. Half a dozen long strides-Ahii wretched 
ruffian, staggering across the liiild with his booty, was caught 
U]). The clear blaile gleamed in the. air —and then a fearful yell 
— and after that I reiiollect nothing. 

Slowly [ I'ecovei’ed my (ionsciousness. I was lying on a 
ti’uckle- bed —stone walls and a gra,t(‘d window! A ma.n stood 
o^'er iiKi wit h a large bunch of keys in his hand. Ibi had Ixxiii 
wra-p])ing my head with w(‘t towiil.s. 1 knew, instinctively, 
where I was. 

‘Well, young man,’ said he, in a not unkindly tone —‘and a 
nice job you’ve made of it ! Do you know where you are ?’ 

‘ \ es,’ ariswei’ed i, (juietly ; ‘in D gaol.’ 

‘ Exactly so ! ’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 

THE TRIAL 

The day was come (juickly, thank Heaven ; and 1 stood at the 
bar, with four or live miserable, haggard labourers, to take my 
trial for sexlition, riot, and ai*son. 

I had pa.ss(‘d the intervening weok.s lialf stujwfied with tllfe 
despair of utter disapjiointment ; di.sa}) 2 )ointment at myself and 
my own loss of self-pos.ses.sion, whicli had caused all my mis- 
fortune, — perhaps, too, and thethouglit was dreadful, that of my 
wretched fellow-suffierers— disappointment with the htbourer.s, 
with The Cause ; and when the thought came over me, in 
addition, that I waKS irreparably disgraced in the eyes of my 
late patrons, parted for ever from J A Ilian by my own folly, I 
laid down my head and longed to die. 

Then, again, 1 would recover awhile, and pluck up heart. I 
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would plead iny cause luyself — I would testify against the 
tyrants to their face — 1 would say no longer to their besotted 
slaves, but to the }nen themselves, ‘Go to, ye rich men, we(‘p 
and howl ! The hire of your labourers who have reaped down 
your fields, whicli is by you kept back by fraud, crieth ; and the 
cries of them that have reaped hath entered into the ears of the 
Lord God of Hpsts.’ T would brave my fate t would di(i pro- 
testing, and glory in my martyrdom, ihit 

‘ Martyrdom r said Mackaye, who had comedown to 1) , 

and was busy night and day about my trial. ‘ \'e’ll just leave 
alone th(^ martyr dodge, my pair* bairn, ^h^'re mi martyr at a’, 
y(Gl understand, but a, verra foolish catlant, that lost his tem|)(u‘, 
an’ cast his pearls b(d'ore swine an’ very questionable peai'ls 
th(\y, too, to judge by the price they fetch i’ tlie market.’ 

And tlum my heart sank again. And a few days before tlie 
trial a letter came, evidently in my cousin’s liandwriting, though 
only signed witli his initials : — - 

‘SiJi — You an‘. in a very great scrrape- you will not deny 
tliat. How you will get out of it depends on youi‘ own common 
sense. You probably won’t b(‘, luingxd for nobody b(L‘ov(‘,s 
that you had a ha.nd in burning the farm ; but, unl(;ss you take 
care, you will b(‘. transporbsl. (-all yourscdf John Nokes; en- 
I rust your cjise to a clever lawy<u*, and kei^p in the*- background. 

1 waiTi you, as a, friiuid — if you try to sj)e(K*hify, and play tire 
martyr, and let out who you are, the r(*s])ectable people who 
have beem patronising you will find it necessary for their own 
sakes to clap a stopper on you for good and all, to make you out 
an impostoi;;ind a swindler, and get you out of the way for life : 
while, if you ai-e quiet, it will suit them to b(^ quiet too, and say 
nothing about you, if you say nothing about them ; and then 
thei*e will be a (diarjce that tliey, as well as your own family, 
will do everything in their power to hush the matter* up. So, 
again, don’t let out your rea-1 irame ; and instr’uct your lawyer’s 
to know nothing about the \Y.’s; and then, pei’haps, the (Queen’s 
counsel will know notliing* about them eilher. Mind- -you are 
warned, and woe to you if you ar*e fool enough not to take the 
warning. G. L.’ 

Plead in a false name ! Never*, so help me Hi'-aven ! To go 
into cour*t with a lie in my mouth — to make myself an impostor 
-- probably a detected one — it seemed the most cunning scheme 
for ruining me, which my evil genius could have suggested, 
whether or not it might serve his own selfish ends. But as for 
the other hints, they seemed not unreasonable, and promised to 
save me trouble ; while the continued pressure of anxiety and 
r’esponsibility was getting intolerable to my over-wearied brain. 
So 1 showed the letter to Mackaye, who then told me that he 
had taken it for granted that 1 should come to my right mind 
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and liJid tliereforc already engaged an old conij^atriot as attor- 
ney, and tlie Lest counsel which money could procure. 

‘But where did you get tlie money? You luive not surel> 
})een spending your own savings on me?’ 

‘ I canna say that 1 wadna ha’ so dune, in case o’ need. But 
tlie men in town just subscrihit ; puir lionest fellows.’ 

‘ What ! is my folly to be the cause of robbing tlieni of theii 
slender earnings ? Never, Mackaye ! Besides, they cannot 
have subscribed enough to pay the barrister whom you just 
mentioned. 'IVJl me the whole truth, or, positively, 1 will plead 
my cause myself.’ 

‘ Aweel, then, there was a bit bank-note or twa cam’ to hand 
- T canna say whaur fra’. But they tliat sent it direckit it tc 
be expendit in the defence o’ the sax prisoners ---whereof ye 
make ane.’ 

Again a world of fruitless conjecture. It must be the same 
unknown fri(3nd who liad jiaid my debt to my cousin— Lillian ? 

And so the day was come. I am not going to make a long 
picturesque description of my trial trials have become lately 
quite hackneyed subje(d/S, stock properties for the fiction- 
mongers -neither, indeed, could I do so, if 1 would. I recollect 
nothing of that day, but fragments— flashes of waking existcTice, 
s(*,attered up and (lown in what seenuxl to me a whole life of 
heavy, confusi'.d, painful dreams, with the glare of all those faces- 
concentrated on me — those countless eyes which I could not. 
iH)uld not im Hit- - stony, careless, unsympathising- -not even 
angry — only curious. If they har^but frowned on me, insulted 
me, gnashed their teeth on me, 1 could have glared back 
defiance ; as it was, 1 stood cowed and stupefied, a craven by 
the side of cravens. 

Let me see -what can I I’ecollect? Those faces — faces — 
everywhere faces- a faint, sickly smell of flowers— a perpetual 
whispering and rustling of dresses — and all through it, the 
voice of some one talking, talking — I seldom knew what, or 
wliethei* it wa,s counsel, witness, jud^e, or prisoner, that was 
speaking. I was like one asleeji at a loolisli lecture, who hears 
in dreams, and only wakes when the prosing stops. Was it not 
prosing ? What was it to me what they said ? They could not 
understand ine-~my motives — my excuses; the whole pleadinj| 
on iny side as well as the crown’s, seemed one huge fallacy — be 
side the matter altogether — never touching the real point at 
issue, the eternal moral equity of my deeds or misdeeds. I had 
no doubt that it would all be conducted quite properly, and fairly, 
and according to tlie forms of law ; but wliat was law to me — 1 
wanted justice. And so I let them go on tlieir own way, con* 
scious of but one thought — was Lillian in the court ? 

I dared not look ana see. I dared not lift up my eyes toward 
the gaudy rows of ladies who had crowded to the ‘ interesting 
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trial of the D rioters.' Tlie torture of anxiety Avas less 

than that of certainty midit be, and I kept niy eyes down, and" 
wondered how on earth trie attorneys had found in so siinjde a 
case enough to stuff tliose great blue bags. 

When, however, anytliing did seem likely to touch on a 
reality, I woke up forthwith, in sjiite of myself. 1 recollect well, 
for instance, a squabble about challenging the juryihen ; and 
my counsel’s voice of pious indignation, as he asked, ‘Do you 
call these agricultural gentlemen, and fai-mers, however ex- 
cellent and respectable—on wliich point Heaven forbid that I, 
etc. etc. — tlie prisoner’s pares,” peers, eijuals, or likes'? What 
single interest, opinion, or motive, have they in common, but the 
universal one of self-interest, which, in this case, happens to 
])u]l in exactly opposite directions'? Your Lordship has often 
animadverted fully and boldly on the practice of allowing a 
bench of squires to sit in judgment on a ]K)acher * surely it is 
quite as unjust that agricultural rioters should t>e tried by a 
jury of the very cIjiss against whom they are accused of re- 
Ixdling.’ 

‘Perhaps my learned brother would like a jury of rioters'?’ 
suggested some Queen’s couiivsel. 

‘ Upon my word, then, it would be much the fairer plan.’ 

I wondered whetlier lie Avould have dared to say as mucli 
in the strex^t outside — and relajised into indifference. 1 be- 
lieve there was some long delay, and wrangling about law- 
quibbles, which seemed likely at one time to quash tJio wholes 
prosecution, but I was ratlier glad than sorry to find that it had 
t)een oveiruled. It was all a play, a game of bowls- the bowls 
liappening W be human heads — got u]> between the lawyers, 
for the edification of society ; and it would liave been a ])ity not 
to play it out, acauirding to the rules and regulations tliereof. 

As for the evidence, its t(mor may bo easily supj^osed from 
my story. There were those who could swear to my language 
at the camp. T was seen accompanying the mob to tlie farm, 
and haranguing them. The noise was too great for the wit- 
nesses to hear all I said, but they were certain I talked 
tabout the sacred name of liberty. The farmer’s wife had seen 
me run round to the stacks when they were fired — whether just 
before or just after, she never mentioned. She had seen me 
rqpining up and down in front of the house, talking loudly, and 
gesticulating violently : she saw me, too, struggling with another 
rioter for her husbanas desk ; — and the rest of the witnesses, 
some of whom I am certain I had seen busy plundering, though 
they were ready to swear that they had been merely accidental 
passers-by, seemed to think that they proved their own in- 
nocence, and testified their jjious indignation, by avoiding care- 
fully any fact which could excuse me. But, somehow, my 
counsel thought differently ; and cross-examined, and bullied, 
and tormented, and misstated — as he was bound to do ; and so 
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witness after aiiotber, clumsy and cowardly enougli already, 
was driven by Ids (uigines of toiLure, as if by a pitiless spell, to 
deny half that lie had deposed truly, and confess a great deal 
that was utterly false - till confusion l)ecame worse confounded, 
and tluu’e seenuid no truth anywhere, and no falsehood eithei*, 
;ui(] ‘naught w;is everything, and everything was naught’ ; till 
1 Ix^gan to have doubts whetlier tlie riot had ever occurred at 
all — and, indeed, doubts of my own identity also, when i had 
heard the counsel for the crown imjmte to me personally, as in 
duty bound, cA’ery seditious ;itrocity wliich liad been committed 
either in England or France since J79:i. To liim, certainly, 1 
did list(Mi tolerably; it wa,s ‘as good as play.’ Atheism, 
blasphemy, vitriol-throwing, and community of women, were 
among my lighter ofh'.ncc^s for had T not actually been engaged 
in a. ])lot for tJie destruction of })ro])erty 'I flow did the coui*t 
know that 1 h;ul not spiuit the night befoi’e the riot, as ‘the 
doctor’ and his friends did before tli(^ riots of 18111), in drawing 
lots foi* the esta,tes of the siiri-ounding g('ntlemen, wilh my de- 
lud(;d dupes a,nd \ ic(-ims? for of course 1, and not want of 
woi’k, liad d(duded tliem into rioting; at lea,st, they never would 
ha,v(^ know'll that they w(*re sta.rving, if I had not stirred up 
their evil passions by daring to inform them of that otherwise 
impalpable fact. J, the, only Cha,rtist thm'c'? Might there not 
ha,\'e b(‘nu dozens of them? emissaries from London, dressed 
up as stai'ving labourers, and riieumatic old women? Then'- 
wen^ actually traces of a plan for seizing all the ladies in the 
count ry, and slotting up a seraglio of them in D Cathe- 

dral. How did the court know' that th('-re was not one? 

Ay, liow ind(?ed ? and liow did I know either ? I really began 
b) question whether the man might not be right after all. ’Hie 
w hole tlu'oi’y setmied so horribly coherent- possible, natural. 1 
might have doiu' it, under possession of the devil, a,nd forgotten 
it in (^xcitenumt " 1 migJit — perhajis J did. And if there, 
why not els('-wh(u*e ? lAibaps 1 had helped flourdan Couiie- 
tete at Lyons, and been king of the Munster Anabaptists — 
wdiy not? What matter? VVmen would this eternity of wigs, 
and lionnets, and glailng Avindow's, and ear-grinding prate 
and jargon, as of a diabolic universe of street organs, end — 
end— end — and 1 get quietly lianged, and done with it all for 
ever ? 

Oil, the horrible h'ligth of that day ! It seemed to me as if 
I liad iK^en always on my trial, ever since T was borh. I won- 
dered at times liow^ many years ago it liad all begun. 1 felt 
w'liat a far stronger ami more single-hearted partriot tJian I, 
]) 0 or Somerville, says of liimself under the torture of the 
sergeants cat, in a passage, whose horrible sim])licity and 
unconscious ])athos have haunted me ever since 1 read it ; how, 
w'hen only iifty out of his hundred lashes had fallen on the 
bleeding back, ‘ The time mice they began v)aii like a long period 
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of life: I felt if 1 lieul lived all the time of inn real life in 
torHire^ and that the days vdten ejcisteiice had a jileasnre in it were 
a dream long^ long gone Uyl 

The reader* may tre^iii toKiispect that J was fast goiiic; mad ; 
and 1 believe T was. If lie lias followed my story wit h a human 
heart, he may excuse me of n,ny extreme weakness, if .1 did at 
moments totter on th(^ vei-ge of that abyss. 

What saved me, 1 believe now, was the kerui, bright look of 
love and confidence which flashed on me from (h'ossthwaite's 
glittei'ing eyes, wlaui Ik; was eaJled forward as a witness to my 
(•haractei*. He s])oke out like a- man, I liear, that day. Hut 
tlie counsel foi‘ the (U'own tried to silenci; him triumphantly, 
by caJliiig on Jiim to confess himself a (liarfist ; as if a ma,n 
must ne(;ds lx; ;i liar alid a villain b(;caiis(; he holds (;(;rtain 
opinions about tlie franchise ! Trow(;\ (;r thah was, T heard, th(; 
genei’al opinion of the coui*t. And then ( hossthw'aib; lost his 
temper* and called the Qm‘(;n’s couns(‘l a hir*(;d brdly, and so 
went down ; having done, as 1 was told afterwai’ds, no good 
to me. 

And then th(;i’e followanl a passage of tongue fence; betwuHiii 
Maekaye and some; bai*rist(;r% a-nd gi*(‘at laught(;i* at the barTist(;i‘'s 
expense ; and them i bear'd the old man’s voice rise thin and 
cleiir* - 

‘L(;t him that is without sin amangye, cast the first stane ! ’ 

And as he vvemt down lu; looked at me - a look full of despair, 
r never had had a r-ay of ho])e from the beginning ; but now J 
began to think wh(;th(;r men suffered mucli wh(;n fhey w(*r*(; 
hung, a.nd whether* oiy; wok(; at once into the next life, or had 
to wait till the body had return(;d to the dust, and watch the 
ugly process of one’s own d(‘(;ay. 1 was not ait'aid of death - I 

never expcr*ienced that s(;nsation. J am not yihysically br*ave. 
1 arn as thoroughly afraid of ])ain as any child can be; but 
that next wor*ld has n(;ver offered any irrospect to me, save 
boundless food for my insatiable curiosity. 

Hut at tliat moment rrry attorney thr’ust into my hand a little 
dir ty sci-ap of pajrer. ‘Do you know this man V 

1 read it. 

‘Sir— 1 wull tell all truthe. Mr\ Locke is a mur’d(;red man 
if he be hanged. Lev me sj)(;k out-, for lo\’e of the Jjoi'd. 

M. Davjs.’ 

No. I never had hea-rd of him ; and I let Hre pajrer fall. 

A murdered man? 1 had known that all along. Had irot 
the Queen’s counsel been trying all day to murdi;r me, as was 
their duty, seeing that they got their living'thei*eby ? 

A few momerrts after, a labouring man was in the wdtness- 
box ; and to my astonishment, telling the trutii, the wliole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 
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I will not tT'ouble the reader with his details, for they were 
simply and exactly what 1 have already stated. He was 
badgered, bullied, cross-examined, but nothing could shake him. 
With that dogged honesty, and laconic dignity, whicli is the 
good side of the English peasant’s character, he stood manfully 
to his assertion — that 1 had done everything that words or 
actions could do to prevent violence, even to the danger of my 
own personal safety. He swore to the words which I used 
when trying to wrest the desk from the man wlio^had stolen 
it ; and when the (Queen’s counsel asked him, tauntingly, who 
had set him on bringing his new .story there at the eleventh 
hour, he answered, equally to the astonishment of his qiiestioner, 
and of me — 

‘ Mu s ter Locke, 1 1 i ss(*lf . ’ 

‘What! the ))i‘isonei* r almost screamed the counsellor, who 
fancied, 1 sui)j)ose, that lie had stumbled on a confession of 
u nbl 11 sli ing bn be ry . 

‘Yes, lie ; he tliere. As lie went up over hill to meeting he 
met my two boys a shep-minding ; and, because the cutter was 
fro7u, he sto]) and tuiai the handle for ’em for a matter of ten 
minutes ; and I was coming up over held, and says 1, I’ll hear 
what that chap’s p)t to say -there can’t lie no harm in going up 
aider the likes of he ; for, .says I to 4 iys(^lf, a man can’t ha,ve 
got any great witrkedne.ss a ]>lotting in lu*’s head, when he’ll 
stop a ten minutes to help two boys as he never sot eyes on afore 
in Ids life; and 1 think their honours ’ll say the .same.’ 

Whether 1113 ^ readei* will agree or not with the worthy fellow, 
my counsel, I need not say, did, and made %11 use of his hint. All 
the previous evicjence was now discovered to have- corroborated 
the last witness, except where it had been notoriously over- 
thrown. I was extolled as a miracle of calm benevolence ; and 
bhu^k became gray, and gray became .sj>otless white, and the 
whole feeling of the court seemed changed L. my favour ; till 
the little attorney poi)ped up his head and whispered to me — 

‘ Dy (leorge 1 that last witness has saved your life.’ 

To wliich 1 answ^ered, ‘Very well’ — and turned stupidly back 
upon that nightmare thought — was Lillian in the court? 

At last, a voice, the judge’s I believe, for it was grave, gentle, 
almost (umpa.ssionate, asked us one by one'^vhether we had any- 
thing to sa}^ in our own defence. I recollect an indistinct 
niurinur from one after another of the poor semi-brutes on my 
left ; and tlien my attorney looking up to me, made me aware 
that 1 was expected to speak. On the moment, somehow, my 
whole courage returned to me. I felt that I must unburden my 
heart, now or never. With a sudden effort I roused myself, and 
looking fixedly and proudly at the reverend face opposite, 
began — 

‘ The utmost offence which has been proved against me is a 
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few bold words, producing consequences as * unexpected as 
illogical. If the stupid ferocity with whicli my words were mis- 
understood, as by a horde of -savages rather than Englislimen ; 
--if the moral and physical condition of these prisoners at my 
side ; — of tliose witnesses who have borne testimony against me, 
miserable wliite slaves, miscalled f ree labou rers ; — ay, if a single 
walk through the farms and cottages on which this mischief was 
bred, affords no excuse for one indignant sentence ’ 

Ibere sbe was! There she had been all the time -—right 
opf)osite to me, close to the judge— cold, bright, curious — 
smiling ! And as our eyes met, she turned away, and whispered 
gaily something to a youiig man who sat beside her. 

Every di’op of blood in my body rushed into my forehead ; 
the court, the windows, and the faces, whirled round and round, 
and I fell senseless on tlic floor of tlie do(dc. 

1 next ixavdlect some room or other in the gaol, Mackayo 
with both my hands in his ; and the rougli kindly voice of the 
gaoler congratulating me on leaving Smly got three years.’ 

‘ But you didn’t sliow half a good pluck,’ said some one. 

‘ There s two on ’em transported, took it as bold as brass, and 
tlu\iiked the judge for getting Am out o’ tliis starving place 
“free gracious for notliiag,” says tla^y-’ 

‘Ah!’ quoth tlie little attorney, rubbing liis hands, ‘you 

should have seen and after the i*ow in ’42 ! They 

were the boys for tlie Bull Bing ! (lave a barrister as good as 
he brought, eh, Mr*. Mackaye ? Aly small sei’viees, you remember', 
were of no use, really no use at ail — quite asliamed to send in- 
my little aec6unt. Managed the case themselves, like two 
patriotic pjirties as they were, witli a degree of forensic acute- 
ness, inspired by the consciousness of a noble cause— -Ahem ! 
You remember, f, rend M. ? Grand triumidis those, eli?’ 

‘Ay,’ said Saialy, ‘1 mind them unco weel- tliey cost me a’ 
my few sayings, rnair* by token ; an’ rnony a braw fallow paid 
for ither folks’ si: is that tide. But my puir laddie her'e’s no 
made o’ that stufi’ lie’s ower t}iin-.skirined for a patriot.’ 

‘Ah, well— this little taste of British justice will thicken his 
hide for him, eh ?’ And the attorney chuckled and winked. 

‘ He’ll come out again as tougli as a bull dog, and as surly too. 
Eh, Mr. M ackaye ? — eh ? ’ 

‘’Deed, then, I’m unco sair* afear-d that your o])eenion is no 
a’thegither that improbable/ answer’ed Sandy with a di*awl of 
unusual solemnity. 
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I WAS alono in iny cell. 

TliriMi years' ini]nisonineiit ! Tliirty-six months !— one thou- 
saiid and ninety - live days — and twenty-four whole hours in 
each of them! VVelL 1 sliould sl(M‘p half the tinu'. : one-third 
at hs'ist. Perhai)s 1 should not 1)(‘. a,bh^ to sleep ! To li(^ awake, 
and think - there ! the thought was horrible —it was all hori'ible. 
To have thitio whole yeai-s eiit out of my life, instead of having 
before me, as L had always as yet had^ a myst(*rions Eldonido 
of mnv seheuKiS and ho]>(‘s, possibles deveslopments, possibh; 
triumnhs, ])ossible bliss - to ha\e nothing, nothing before nu^ 
but blank and stagnation, dead loss and waste : and then to 
go out again, and start onee more where 1 had hd’t oil* yestei*- 
day ! 

It should not be ! 1 would not lose these ye.‘irs ! I would 

show mys(‘lf a man ; th<\y shouhl ftel my strength just when 
they faneied they had crushed mo utterly ! Hiey might buiy 
me, but I should i*ise again ! — I should rise again more glorious, 
jjerhaps to be lumceforth immort;il, and live upon the lips of 
men. I would educate mys(‘lf ; I wo\dd ie;id what would 1 
not read? Tluise three years should be a tiim^ of sacreTl retii’e- 
ment and e,ont(mi])lati{)n, as of Thebaid Anchorite, or Mahomet 
in his Arabian cave. I would write i^amidihds that should 
thunder tln-ough the land, and make tyrants trcAnble on their 
thrones ! All England -at least all crushed and sutlering Imarts 
- -should luHjak forth at nyy liery words into one roar of in- 
dignant sympathy. No -I would write a, ])oem ; 1 would con- 
centi-ate all my exj)erience, my aspirations, aJl the hoj^es, 
a,nd wrongs, aiul sorrows of the ])oor, into one garland of t horns 
-one immortal epi(; of sullering. AVhat should 1 call it? And 
I set to work deliber ately- such a thing is man — to think of a 
title. 

I looked un, and my eye caught the close bars of the little 
window ; arid then came over me, for the first time, the full 
meaniirg of that word — Prison ; that word whicli the I’ich 
use ;:iO lightly, knowing well that ther-e is no chance, in these 
days, 'of their- ever finding themselves in oire ; for the higher 
classes never break fire laws— seeing tirat they have made them 
to lit therrrselves. Ay, 1 was in pi-ison. I could not go out or 
come in at will. I was watched, commanded at every turn. I 
was a brute animal, a puppet, a doll, that chihlr-en i)ut fiAvay in 
a cupboard, and there it lies. And yet my whole soul w^as as 
wide, fier c-e, roving, str-uggling as ever. HorVible contradiction ! 
Th(^ dr-eadful sense of ludjdessness, the crushing weight of 
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necessity, seemed to clioke mo. Tlie smootli wliite walls, the 
smooth wiiite ceiling, seemed sciueeziiig in closer and closer on 
me, and yet dilating into yast inane infinities, just as the 
merest knot of mould wall transform itself, as one watches it, 
and nothing else, into enormous cliffs, long slopes of moor, and 
s})urs of mountain -T’ange. Oh, those smootii white walls and 
ceilings ! If there laid but been a print — a stain of dii t — a 
cobweb, to Heck tlieir unbroken gliastliness ! They stared at 
me, like grim, imj)assiv'e, fcatureTess foi inh^ss ficnuls ; all the. 
more di*cadful for tlieir sh'.ek, hy])ocritic cle;inliness purity as 
of a saint-inquisitor w;itching with spotless conscience the 
victim on tlie rack. Tiny chokc‘.d me 1 gasj)ed for breath, 
stretched out my arms, i‘olled shrii^king on th(‘. floor — th<^ 
nai’row chequered glim])se of fre(‘ bliu* sky, seen throngli the 
window, seemed to fachj dimmei- and dimmer', fa-rther and 
farther off. J sprang up, as if to follow it — rusiied to the bars, 
shook and wrenched at them with my thin, puny arms -and 
stood s])ellbound, as T caught sight of the cathcnlral tower's, 
standing out in giand j*epose against the horizontal fiery bar’s 
of sunset, like gr eat angels at the gates of bar-adise, watcliing 
in stately soi'r’ow ail tlie. wailing and the wrong below. And 
beneath, beneath- -the well-known roofs Lillian’s home, and all 
its proud and happy imnnories ! It was but a coi'ner of a gable, 
a, scrap of gai’dcn, tha,t 1 could s(‘e beyond inbn'vcning roofs 
and trees — but could I mistake them I Thei-e was the very 
cedar'- tree ; T kiu'.w its dark j)yra,mid but too well ! There 1 
had walked by Iku' ; there, just behind that envious grou]) of 
cJiestriuts, she was novr. The light was fading ; it must be. six 
o’clock ; she must be in her r-ooni now, dressing her'self for 
ditiner, looking so beautiful ! And as I gazed, and gazed, all 
the interverring objects lHH*.ame ti'ansparent and vanished befoi'(‘. 
the intensity of my imagination. Wer'c my porans in Iku’ I'oom 
still? ber'liaps she liad thrown tlnan away the condemned 
I'ioter’s poems! Was she thinking of m(! ? Vos — with hor'ror 
and contempt. Well, at least she was thinking of me. And 
she Avould under’stand me at last— she must. Some day she 
would know all I had borne for love of her — the depth, the 
might, the purity of nry adoration. She would s(‘e the world 
honouring me, in the day of my triunqrh, when I wns 
appi'eciated .at last ; when 1 stood befor-e the eyes of admiring 
men, a people’s singer, a king of human sjurits, groat witli the 
rank which genius gives, tlnm sire would lirid out vvlrat a irruji 
had loved lier : then she would know the honour, the privilege 
of a poet’s worship. 

-but that trial scene. 

Ay — that trial scene. That cold unmoved smile ! - wlion she 
knew me, must have known me, not to be the wr’etcli whicli 
those liired slander'ers had called me. If she had cared for me 
— if she had a woman’s heart in lier at all, any pity, any justice, 
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would slie not have spoken? Wbiild she not have called bn 
others to speak, and clear me of #he calumny ? Nonwmse ! 
Impossibly! She— so frail, tender, retiring — how could she 
speak ? How did I know that she had not felt for me ? It was 
woman’s nature— duty, to conceal lier feelings ; perhaps that 
after alWwins the true ex})lanation of that smile. Perhaps, too, 
slie might have spoken — might be even now pleading for me in 
secret ; not that Lwished to be pardoned — not I — but it would be 
so delicious to have her, her, pleading for me ! Perhaps — perhaps 
I might hear of her- from h(‘r ! Surely she could not leave me 
here so close, without some token ! And T actually listened, 1 
know not how long, ex})ecting the door to open, and a message 
to arrive ; till, with my eyes riveted on that bit of gable, and 
my ears listening behind me like a hare’s in her form, to catch 
every sound in the ward outside, I fell fast asleep, and forgot 
all in the heavy dreamless torpor of utter mental and bodily 
eixliaustioii. 

I was awakened by the opening of my cell door and the 
appearance of the tur’iikey. 

‘Well, young man, all right again ? You’ve had a long nap ; 
and no wonder, you’ve had a hard time of it lately ; and a good 
lesson to you, too.’ 

‘How long have 1 slept? I do not recollect going to bed. 
And how came I to lie down without undressing?’ 

‘I found you, at lock-up hours, asleep there kneeling on the 
chair, with your head on the window-sill ; and a mercy you 
hadn’t tumbled oft* and broke your back. Now% look here. — You 
seems a civil sort of chap ; and civil gets'^is civil gives with me. 
Only don’t you talk no politics. They ain’t no good to nobody, 
except the big ’uns, wot gets their living thereby ; and I should 
think you’d had dose enough on ’em to last for a month of 
Sundays. So just get yourself tidy, there’s a lad, and come 
along with me to chai>el.’ 

1 obeyed hini, in that and other things ; and I never received 
from him, or, indeed, from any one else there, aught but kind- 
ness. [ have no complaint to make — but prison is prison. As 
for talking politics, 1 never, during those three years, exchanged 
as many sentences with any of my fellow-prisoners. What had 
I to say to them ? Poachers and jietty thieves — the scum of 
niisery, ignorance, and rascality throughout the country. If 
niy heart yearned toward them at times, it was generally shut 
clo^e by the exclusive pride of superior intellect and knowledge. 
I considered it, as it was, a degradation t© be classed with such ; 
never asking myself how far I had brougiit that degradation on 
myself ; and I loved to show my sense of injustice by walking, 
moody and silent, up and down a lonely corner of .the yard 
and at last contrived, under the plea of dl-health (and, truly, I 
neyeP was ten minutes without AjoughingX to confine myself 
entir^ely to my cell, and escape altogethei" the company of a 
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class wiiom I despised, almost hated, as my betrayers, before 
whom I had cast away rhy pearls questionable tliough they 
were according to Mackaye Oh ’ there is* in tlie intellectual 
workman's heart, as in all others, the root qf Phaiisaishi'' the 
lust after sell glorifying superiority, on the grouncf of ^genius ' 
We too are men , frail, seliish, proud as others TheMays are 
past, thank God, when the ‘gentlemen button makeis' used to 
insist on a separate t.ip i oom fi om the mer e ‘ button maker s’ 
on the giound of c lining a few more shillings pei \veek But 
we aie not yet thorough democi its, my bi other s , we do not 
yet utterly believe our own loud doctrine of equalil> , not sh ill 
vve till — But I must not antieinxte ihe stnrrs of niv own 
expel lence 

I complain of no one, igain I si> — neither ot ludge, jury, 
gaolers, not chapliin True, imprisonment vv is the worst 
possible remedy for my disease that could hive been devised, 
if, as the new doctrine is, punishments uc inflicted oidy to 
reform the criijiinal What could prison do for me, but cm 
bitter and confirm all my piejudie es / But I do not see what 
else they could ha\e done with me while law is wh it it is and 
poihaiis ever will be, deihngwith the overt rets of the poor, 
and never touching the subtler ind moi e spii itu il rniemitjcs ot 
the rich respectable Wlrtn sh ill we see i n ition ruleel, not by 
the law, but the Gospel , not in the better which kills, but m 
tire spirit which is lo\e, torgi\eness, life'? When ^ fJod knows ’ 
And God doe's know 

But 1 didVoik, during those three years, for months at a 
time, steadily and severely and with little pioht, alas ’ to my 
temper of mind 1 gorgexl my intellect, tor 1 could do nothing 
else The politic il questions which I longed to solve in some 
way or other, were taboocxl by the well me iniiig eh rplain Fie 
even forbid me a standard English work on political economy, 
which I had written to Mack lye to borrow for me , lie was not 
so careful, it will bo seen hereafter, with foreign books Ha 
meant, of course, to keep my mind from what he lunsrdeied at 
once useless and polluting , but the only eflect of his method 
was, that all the cioubts and questions remained, rankling and 
fierce, imperiously demanding my attention, and liad to be 
solved by my own moody and soured meditations, war pec^ " * 
coloured by the stiong sense of universal wrong 

Then he deluged rir^ with tracts, weak and well meaning, 
whicFi informed me that ‘Christian^ b^ing ‘not of this woild^’' 
had nqthing to do witli politics , arm pf’eachm to me the divine 
right of kings, passive obediew^ to the powers — or impotences 
— that be, etc etc , with sUcji success as may be imagined I 
opened them -each, -^lead a few jseiiitences, and laid uiem by 
‘Tliey were wiitten by good meiij, no doubt , but men who hrid 

Q A. T 
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an interest in keeping np tlie ]irescnt system at all events ])y 
men wlio knew nothing of my temptations, my creed, my 
unbelief ; who saw all luvaven and earth from a station 
antipodal to my own ; 1 had simply nothing to do jvith them. 

And yet, excellent ma,n ! pious, benignant, compassionate ! 
(h)d forbid tli;it I should, in writing these words, allow mysedf 
a desire so base as that of dis])araging thee ! However thy 
woi’ds failed of their ])iirpose, that bright, gentle, earnest face 
nevei' a])peared without bringing b/ihii to tlu^ wounded spirit. 
Iladst thou not ^■ecall(d nu^ to humanity, those thi'ec^ years 
would have made a savage a.nd madman of me. May (lod 
reward ther^ hereafter ! Thou hast thy rewa-rd on earth in the 
gratiUidrr of many a broken he;irt bound u]), of drunkards 
sobei-ed, thi(‘-ves Vrjclaimed, a,nd outcasts taught- to look for a 
paternal Jiome denied them here on earth! While such thy 
deeds, what matter thine opinions ^ 

Hut alas ! (for- the truth must be told, as a warning to thosrr 
who have to face tlu^ educated w'orking men) his opinions did 
matter to himself. ^Fhe good man laboured under the delusion, 
common enough, of choosing his favourite weapons from his 
weakest faculty ; and the v(u-y infei’iority of his intellect 
prevented liim from seeing whtu-rr his true strength lay. He 
would ar-giie ; lur would try and convau t me from scejrticism by 
wha,t seemed to him r-easoiiing, the common figure of which was, 
what logi(hans, J believe, call begging the (piestion ; and the 
<?ommon mcd.hod, wha-t they call if/nondio denvhi — shooting 
at ])ige()ns, whih^ crows are the game desir(Ml. Ho always 
start(?d by (hmianding my assent to tier vhi*y question which lay 
at the bottom of my doubts. He would wrangle and wrestle 
blindly up and down, with tears of earnestness in his eyes, 
till he had lost his temper, as fa,r- as it was possible for one so 
ang(rl-guarded as h(5 seemed to be ; and tlum, when he found 
himself confused, contr-adirdi ng his own words, making con- 
cessions at which he shuddered, for* the sake of gaining from 
me assents which lur found out the next moment I understood 
in quite a dill'erent sense fr*oin liis, he would suddenly shift his 
ground, and try to knock medowm authoritatively with a single 
text of Scripture ; when all thei while 1 wanted ])roof tliat 
Scripture had any authority at all. 

. He carefully confined himself, too, throughout, to the dog- 
matic phraseology of the pulpit ; while I either did not unde?'- 
stand, or required justification for, the strange, fai'-fetched, 
technical nu^anings, which, he attached to his ex])ressions. If 
he would oidy have talked English ! — if ch‘rgym<Mi wolild only 
preach in English !— and then they wonder that their sermons 
ha\ e no efli^ct ! Their notion seems to be, as my good chaplain s 
was, that the teacher is not to condescend to the scholar, mucli 
less to becoim^ all things to all men, if by any means he may 
save som(‘ ; but that he lias a right t(> demand that the scholar 
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slicill ascend to Ijiiu before lie is taugJit ; that he shall raise him- 
self up of his own strength into tlie tcacliers rcgiou of thougJrt 
as well as feeling ; to do for himself, in short, under penalty of 
being called an unbeliever*, just what the preacher jirofesses to 
do for iiim. 

At last, he seemed d indy to discover tlnit J could not acquiesce 
in his conclusions, -whih^ 1 d(‘nied his pr cuniscis ; and so he lent 
me, in an ill-starr'cd moment, ‘ Paley s Plvidences,’ and some 
tr-acts of the last gen(ii*a< ion against ’l)eism. 1 i*ead them, and 
r'emained, as hundreds moi'c have done, just wdiere 1 was 
befor-e. 

‘ Was Pah'y,’ T asked, ‘a r*ea,11y good and pious man V 

The I’eally good and pious man h(unm(‘d and hawed. 

‘ Because, if he was not, I. can’t tr ust a, ])age of his spetual 
ideading, let it look a,s clever* as the whole ()ld Bailey in one.’ 

Besides, 1 mner dmirc^l th(‘. existence of desus of Nazar*eth, or 
His apostles. 1 doubted the myths and (lord r*iiies, which I be- 
lieved to have been gr*adually Imilt u}) I'ound the true story. 
The fact wa,s, he was, like most of his class, ‘attacking extinct 
Satans,’ tigiding ‘ma.nfully against Voltaire, Volmy, and Tom 
Paine ; while I was lighting for Strauss, Henmdl, aird J^mei*- 
son. And, at last, he gave uk? up for* some weeks as a hopeless 
infidel, without ever having touched the j)oints on which I dis- 
believed. He liaxl never' j*ead Strauss — hardly even heai'd of 
him ; and, till clergyrm'n nrake up their minds to do tirat, and 
to answer Strauss also, they will, as he did, leave the heretic 
artisan just where they found hirrr. 

The bad effect which all this Irad oir my mind may easily be 
conceived. I felt nryself his intellectiral superior*. I tripped 
liim 11 ]), played with him, made him ex])ose Iris weakrr(isses, till 
1 r*eally began to des])k^e him. May Heaven forgive me for it ! 
But it was not till long aftei’waids that I began, on looking 
baek, to see how worthless was any super ior cleverness of mine 
befor-e his superior moral and spir itual excellence. That was 
just what he would not let me see at the time. J was wor’shi})- 
ping intellect^ mei*e intellect ; and tluinee ar-ost^ rny doubts ; and 
he tried to conquer* them by exciting the very faculty wJiicli 
had begotten them. Wlieii will tire clergy learn that their 
strength is in action, and not in ar’gument? Tf they are to re- 
convert the masses, it must be by noble deeds, as ('arlyle says ; 
‘not by noisy theoretic laudation of a. dhurch, but by silent 
pr*actical demonstration of the Chur*cli,’ , 

But, the reader may ask, wliere was your* Bible all this tinre ? 

Yes— there was a Bible in my cell and tlie chaplain r-ead U) 
me, both privately and in chapel, suclr ])ortions of it as he 
thouglit suited my case, or: r*ather Ins uttei*ly-mistaken view 
thereof. But, to tell the tt*uth, 1 cared not to read or listen. 
Was it not the book of tire aristocr-ats- of kings and priests, 
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passive obedience, and the slavery of Jthe intellect? Had 1 been 
thrown under the influence of the more educated Independents 
in former yeai’s, 1 might have thouglit differently. They, at 
least, liave contiived, witli wliat logical consistence I kjiow not, 
to reconcile ortliodox Christianity with unflincliing democratic 
opinions. But sucli Avas not my lot. My mother, as 1 said in 
my first cliapter, had become a Baptist; because she believed 
that sect, and as T think rightly, to be the only one which logic- 
ally and consistently carries out the (Mvinistic theory ; and 
now I looked back upon her delight in Gideon and Barak, Sam- 
son and Jehu, only as the mystic application of rare exceptions 
to the fanaticism of a chosen few — the elect — the saints, who, 
as the fifth Tiionarcliy men held, were one d;iy to rule the world 
with a rod of iron. And so I fell — willingly, alas! ---into the 
vulgar belief about the politics of Scripture, common alike — 
stivange unanimity ! -to Infidel and Churchman. The great idea 
that tlie Bible is the history of mankind’s deliverance from all 
tyranny, outward as well as inward; of the Jews, as the one 
free constitutional people among a world of slaves and tyi’ants ; 
of their ruin, as the righteous fruit of a volUntaiy retin*n to 
despotism ; of the New Testament, as the good news that free- 
dom, brotherhood, and ecpiality, once confined only to Judaa 
and to Greece, and dimly seen even there, was henceforth to be 
the right of all mankind, tlie law of all society — who was there 
to tell me that ? Who is there now to go forth and tell it to the 
millions who have suffered, and doubted, and desxmired like me, 
and turn the hearts of tlie disobedient to the wisdom of the just, 
before the great and terrible day of tlie ‘Lord come? Again 1 
ask — who will go forth and jn*each that Gospel, *and save his 
native land ? 

But, as I said before, I read, and steadily. In. the first place, 
I, for the first time in my life, studied Shaks])eare throughout ; 
and found out now 'the treasure wdiich I had overlooked. I 
assure my readers I am not going to give a lecture on him here, 
as I was minded to have done. Only, as 1 am asking questions, 
who will write us a ‘People’s Commentary on Shakspeare’? 

Then I waded, making copious notes and extracts, through 
the whole of Hume, and Hallam’s ‘Middle Ages,’ and ‘Constitu- 
tional History,’ and found them barren to rny soul. When (to 
ask, a third and last question) will some man, of the spirit of 
Carlyle — one who is not ashamed to acknowledge the interven- 
tion of a God, a Providence, even of a devil, in the affairs of 
men — arise, and write a ‘ People’s History of England ’ ? 

Then I laboured long months at learning F'rench, for the 
mere purpose of reading French politic;al economy after my 
liberation. But at last, in my impatience, I wrote to Sandy to 
send me Proudhon and Louis Blanc, on the chance of their pass- 
ing the good chaplain’s censorship— and behold, they passed ! 
He had never heal'd their names ! ^ He was, I suspect, utterly 
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ignorant of Fronch, and afraid of exposing liis ignorance by 
venturing to criticise. As it was, I was allowed peaceable pos- 
session 01 them till within, a few months of my liberation, with 
such consequences as may be imagined : and then, to his un- 
feigned terror and horror, he discovered, in some periodical, that 
he had been leaving in my hands books which advocated ‘tlie 
destruction of property,’ and therefore, in his eyes, of all whicli 
is moral or sacred in earth or lieaven ! J gave them up without 
a struggle, so really painful Avas the good souPs concern atjd the 
reproaches which he heaped, not on me — he never reproached 
me in his life — but on himself, for having so neglected his duty. 
, Then I read hard for a few months at ]>hysical science-^ at 
Zoology and Botany, an^l threw it aside again in bitterness of 
heart. It was too bitter to Vie tantalised with the description 
of Nature’s wondrous forms, and I there a prisoner between 
those four Avhite walls. 

Then I set to work to write an autobiogr^aphy- at least to 
commit to paper in regular orHer* the most striking incidents 
and conver.sations which 1 could recollect, and which i had noted 
down as they occurred in my diary. From that source T have 
drawn nearly the whole of my history u]) to this jroint. For the 
rest L must trust to memory — and, indeed, the strange deeds and 
sufferings, and yet stranger revelations, of the last few montlis, 
have branded tliemsel ves deep enough upon my brain. T need 
not hope, or fear, that aught of them should slq-) my memory. 

So went the weary time. Week after week, montli aftea* 
month, summer after summer, i scored the days off, like a lonely 
schoolboy, on*the pages of a calendar ; and day by day 1 went 
to my window, and knelt there, gazing at the gable and the 
cedai-trec. That was^my only i*ecreation. Sometimes, at first, 
my ejes used to wander over the wide prosiiect of rich lowlands, 
and farms, and hamlets, and I used to amuse myself with con- 
jectures aliout the people wlio lived in them, and walked where 
they liked on Clod’s earth: but soon T hated to look at the 
country ; its perpetual change and progress mocked the dreary 
sameness of my dungeon. It was bitter, maddening, to see the 
gray boughs grow green with leaves, and the gieen fade to 
autumnal yellow, and the gray boughs reappear again, and I 
still there 1 The dark sleeping fallows bloomed with emerald 
blades of corn, and then the corn grew detJp and crisp, and 
blackened before the summer breeze, in ‘ waves of shadow,’ as 
Mr. Tennyson says in one of his most exquisite lyrics ; and then 
the fields grew white to liarvestday by day, and I saw the rows 
of sheaves rise one by one, and the carts crawling homeward 
under their load. I could almost hear the merry voices of the 
children round them — children that could go into the woods, 
and pick wild-fiowers, and I still there ! No — I would look at 
nothing but the gable and the cedar- tree, and the tall cathedral 
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towers ; ther-e was no change in them— iliey did not langli at 
me. 

_P)ut slie who lived beneath them? Montlis and seasons 
crawled along, and yet no sign or hint of lier ! I was forgotten, 
hn'saken ! And yet 1 gazed, and gazed. 1 could Jiot forget iier ; 
1 could not forget what slie had l)een to me. Eden was still 
there, though 1 was shut out fi‘oin it for ever: and so, like a 
widower over the gra\'e of her lie loves, moi’ning and evening I 
watched the gabh^ and the (u‘dar-tree. 

And my cousin ? Ah, that was the thought, the o?dy ttiought, 
which made my lif(‘. intolerable ! What might he not be doing- 
in the iTKiantime? 1 knew his ])ur})Ose, I knew his power. 
True, T had never .seen a hint, a glance, ^which could have given 
him hope; but he had tln*ee whole years to win tier in - three 
whole years, aiid T fettered, helph^ss, absent! ‘Fool! could J 
have woji he]* if T had been fr*ee'? At least, 1 Avould have tried; 
w(‘. would have fought it faii’ly out, on even gTound ; we would 
have seen which wa.s the stronge.st, respectability and cunning, 
or the si m])l icily of genius. But now^ ! ’ — And 1 tore at the bars 
of the window, and threw myself on the ilow of my cell, and 
longed to die. 


(‘TIAPTEB A XXI 

THK NEW OUrTKCH 

In a poor subin*b of the city, which I could see well enough from 
my little window, a, new (lothic church was building. When I 
first took up my abode in the cell, it was just begun — the walls 
had hfirdly risen above the neighbouring sheds and garden- 
femmes. But. month after month I had wabrhed it growing ; J 
had seen one window after anothei* tilled with tracei'y, one but- 
tress after another iinished oti‘ with its car-vamd pinnacle : thei] 1 
had Avatched the skeleton of the i*oof gi*adually clothed in tiliiig ; 
and then tlw^ glazing of the windows— some of them ])ainted, 1 
(mould see, from thd iron iietwoi-k which w/is placed out.side them 
the same day. Then the doors wei*(5 put up — were they going 
to finish that handsome tower ? No : it was left with its wooden 
cap, I suppc)se*Eoi* further funds. But the nave, and the deep 
.chancel benind it, were all finished, and surmounted by a emross, 
— and beautifully enough the little .sanctuary looked, in the 
virgin-purity of its spotless fr(?e.stone. For eighteen months 1 
watched it grow befor*e my ey(}s — and T was still in iny cell ! 

And then there was a gra,nd procmession of surplices and lawn 
sleeves ; aiid among them I fancied I distinguisfled the old 
dean’s stately digure, and turned my head away; and looked 
again, and fancied 1 distinguished another figure — it must l)ave 
been mere imagination — the distance was far t(x>, great for mo 
to identify any one ; but i could not get out of my head the 
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fancy — say rather, the instinct — tliat it was niy cousin’s ; and 
that it was my cousin wlioin I saw daily after that, coming out 
and going in — when tlie Ixdl rang to morning and evening 
prayers— for there were daily services tliere, and saint’s day 
services, and Lent services, and three services on a Sunday, and 
six or seven on (lood Friday and J^iaster-day. Tlie little musi- 
(;al bell above tlie chancel -arch seemed always ringing : and 
still that ligiire haunted me like a nightmare, ever coming in 
and going out about its priestly calling- and 1 still in my cell ! 
If it should ]je he ! — so close to her ! 1 shuddered at the thought; 
and, just because^ it was so intolerable, it clung to nu^, and tor- 
mented ni(‘, and ki^pt me awake at nights, till 1 became utterly 
unable to study quietly, and spent hours a-t the nairow window, 
watching for the way tigiire I loathed to see. 

And then a (lotliic school-house i*ose at the churchyard end, 
and troops of children jamred in and out, and women came 
daily foi- alms ; and when the frosts came on, every morning 1 
saw a (*iowd, and soup <;arried away in ])itcher*s, and clothes 
and blankets given away ; the giving seemed endless, boundless; 
a,nd I thought of the times of tin*- Homan Eiiqnre and th(i 
bs])ortula,’ wheiFthe i)oor had got to live ui)on the alms of tlu*- 
rich, more and more, yea,r by yisar - till tiny devouj'ed their 
own devourers, and tJie end came ; and 1 shuddered. And yet 
it was a pleasant sight, as every new church is to the healthy- 
minded man, let his religious ojiinious Ix^ what they may. A 
fresh centre of civilisation, mercy, comfoi*t for weary hearts, 
relief from frost and hunger; a fresh centre of instruction, 
humanising, disciiilining, howevi^r meagre in my eyes, to hun- 
dreds of little sav ag^ spirits ; altogether a })lcasant sight, even 
to me there ni my cell. And 1 used to wonder at the wasted 
power of the Church — her almost entire monopoly of the pulpits, 
the schools, the alnvs of England ; and then thank Heaven, 
somewhat prematurely, that she knew and used so little her 
vast latent power for the destruction of liberty. 

Oi’ for its realisation 'I 

Ay, that is the question ! We shall not see it soi-ved - at least, 
I never shall.* 

But still that figure haunted me ; all through that winter 1; 
saw it, ehatting with old women, patting ^ildren’s heads, 
walking to the church with ladies; sometimes mtli a tinj^, tri])- 
l)ing figure. — I did not dare to let myself fancy who that might be. 

December passed, and January came. 1 liad now only two 
months more before my deliverance. One day I seemed to 
myself to have passed a whole life in that narrow room ; and 
the next, the years and months seemed short and blank as a 
night’s sleep on waking ; and there was no salient point in all 
my memory, since that last sight of Lillian’s smile, and the faces 
and the window whirling round me as T fell. 
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At last a letter came from Mackaye. ‘ Ye speired for news o’ 
your cousin— an’ I find he’s a neebour o’ yours ; ca’d to a new 
kirk i’ the city o’ your captivity — an’ na stickit minister he 
makes, forbye lie’s ane o’ these new Puseyite sectarians, to judge 
by your uncle’s report. [ met the auld bailie-bodie on the street, 
and was gaun to pass him by, but he was sae fou o’ good news 
he could na but stop an’ ha’ a crack wi’ me on politics ; for we 
ha’ helpit thegither in certain municipal clamjamfries o’ late. 
An’ he told me your cousin wins honour fast, an’ maun surely 
die a bishop — puir bairn ! An’ besides that he’s gaun to be 
married the spring. I dinna mind the leddy’s name ; but there’s 
tocher wi’ lass o’ his I’ll warrant. He’s na laird o’ Cockpen, 
for a penniless lass wi’ a long pedigree.’ 

As 1 sat meditating over this news — which made the torment 
of suspicion and suspense more intolerable than ever — behold a 
liostscript added some two days after. 

‘Oh ! Oh ! Sic news ! gran news ! news to make baith the 
ears o’ him that heareth it to tingle. God is God, an’ no the 
deevil after a’ ! Louis Philippe is doun ! — doun, doun, like a 
dog, and the republic’s proclaimed, an’ the auld villain here in 
England, they say, a wanderer an’ a beggar. I ha’ sent ye the 
paper* o’ the clay. Ps. — 73, 37, 12. Oh, the J^salms are full o’t ! 
Nev^er say the Dible’s no tr*ue, mair. I’ve been unco faithhiss 
mysel’, God forgive me ! 1 got gr*ieving to see the wicked in 

sic prosperity. 1 did na gang into the sanctuary enough, an’ 
therefore I could na see the end of these men — how He does take 
them up suddenly after all, an’ cast tliem doun : vanish they do, 
per’ish, an’ come to a fear*ful end. Yea, like as a dream when 
one awaketh, so shalt thou make their image to vanish out of 
the city. Oh, but it’s a day o’ God ! An’ yet I’m sair afraid for 
they puir feckless French. I ha’na faith, ye ken, in the Celtic 
blude, an’ its spirit o’ lees. The Saxon spirit o’ covetise is a 
grewsome house-fiend, and sae’s our Norse speerit o’ shifts an’ 
dodges; but the spirit o’ lees is warse. l^uir lustful lieu bens 
that they are !- unstable as water, they shall not excel. Well, 
well— after all, there is a God that judgeth the earth ; an’ when 
a man kens that, he’s learnt eiieugh to last him tilkhe dies.’ 


Chapter, xxxii 

THE TOWER OF BABEL " 

A glorious people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations ; Liberty 
Fj-orn heart to heart, from tower to tower, o'er France, 
Scattering contagious fire into the sky, 

Gleamed. My soul snuniea the chains of its dismay ; 
And in the rapid plumes of song 
Clothed itself sublime and strong. 
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Sublime and strong? Alas! not so. An outcast, heartless, 
faithless, and embittered, 1 went forth from my prison.— But 
yet Louis Philippe had fallen ! And as I whirled back to Baby- 
lon and want, discontent and discord, niy heai't was light, my 
breath came thick and tierce. — The incubus of Franco had 
fallen ! and from land to land, like the Beacon-fire which leaped 
from peak to peak proclaiming Troy’s downfall, passed on the 
glare of burning idols, the crash of falling anarchies. Was J 
mad* sinful? Both - and yet neither. Was i mad and sinful, if 
on my return to my old haunts, amid the grasp of loving hands 
and the caresses of those who called me in their honest flattery 
a martyr and a hero- what things, as Carlyle says, men will fall 
down and worship in tlieir exti*cme need ! — was 1 mad and sin- 
ful, if daring hopes aros«, and desix‘r*ate woj*ds wei'C sx)oken, and 
wild eyes read in wild eyes the thoughts they dare not utter ? 
‘Liberty has risen from the dead, and we too will be free !’ 

Yes, mad and sinful ; therefore ai‘e we as we are. Vet God 
has forgiven us — perhaps so have those men whose forgiveness 
is alone lyorth having. 

Liberty? And is that word a dream, a lie, the watchword 
only of rebellious bends, as bigots say even now ? Our fore- 
fathers si)oke not so — 

The shadow of her corning fell 
On Saxon Alfred’s olive-tinctured brow. 

Had not freedom, irrogressive, expanding, dc^scending, been 
the glory and the sti’engtii of England ? Wer e Magna ( diai'ta 
and the Habeas Corpus Act, Hampden’s resistnnice to ship- 
money, and t}#e calm, righteous might of 16*88— were they all fu- 
tilities and fallacies ? Ever downwards, for seven hund red years, 
welling from the heaven -watered mountain peaks of wisdom, 
had spread the stream' of liberty. The nobles hnd gained their* 
charter from John; the middle classes from William of Orange: 
was not the time at hand, wlren from a queen, more gentle, 
charitable, upright, spotless, than had ever sat on the throne of 
England, the working masses in their turn sliould gain their 
Charter ? 

If it was given, the gift was hers : if it was demanded to tlie 
uttermost, the demand would be made, not on h^^but on those 
into whose hands her power had passed, th^ avowed repre- 
sentatives neither of the Crown nor of tlie people, but of the 
ve^ commercial class which was devouring us. 

Such was our dream. Insane and wicked were the passions 
which accor^anied it ; insane and wicked were the means we 
chose ; and God in His mercy to us, rather than to Mammon, 
triumphant in his iniquity, fattening his heart even now for 
a spiritual day of slaughter more fearful than any physical 
slaughter which we in our folly had prepared for liim—God 
frustrated them. 
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We confess our sins. Sliall the (3uirtist alone bo excluded 
from the promise, Mf we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
jnst to forgive us our sins, and cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness 

And yet, were tliere no excuses for us ? I do not say for my- 
s(4f — and yc^t tlu’ce years of prison might be some excuse for t\, 
soured ami harshened spirit -but 1 will not avail myself of tlui 
excuse ; for thei*e \ve?-e men, stanclier (diartists than cv(ir 1 liad 
been- men who h;id sidl'ered not only imprisonmeni-, but Idss of 
In^alth and loss of fortune ; men wliose inlluence with the work- 
men was far widen' than my own, and whose tenhptations were 
tlierefore all the greater, who manfully and righteously ke])!, 
themsel\(\s aloof fnjin all tliose frantic scliernes, and now nni]) 
ibeii' 7*evvard, in being a(.*knowledged at the true leaders of tl)e 
ai'tisans, wiiih; the mere preachers of s(;dition are scattered to 
the winds. 

But were tlau'e no excais(^s foi* tlu^ mass? Was there no 
excuse in tlie s])irit witli whicli th(‘, J^lnglish upper classes re- 
gai'ded the (continental revoluHons? No (excuse in the undis- 
guised dislike, fear*, contmnpt, which they expr(ess(^d for that 
Mery sacei'ed name of J liberty, wliich liad beeirfor* ages the pi’ide 
of l^lngland and her laws — 

'riiie old laws of England, tlney 

A\dio.s(! rcevci'cnd Ineads with age arc gray - -- 

Childu'n of a wis(.‘r day-- 

And wliosie Rohnnn voice must ho 

Tliiiic own echo, Liberty ! 

for* which, according to the latest imtu'ovements, js now substi 
tuted a bureauci’acy of (hespotic commissions? Shame upoi 
those who sneered at the very name of lier to wliom they owe( 
the wc^alth tlney idolise ! who cry down liberty because God lia, 
given it to tlnun in such ])riceh^ss abundanc(e, boundless as th 
sunshine and the air of heaven, that they are b(^.come uncon 
scious of it as of the elements by which they live ! Woe t 
tiiose who despise the gift of God ! Woe to tliose wlio hav 
turned Ilis grace into a cloak for tyranny ; who, like the Jew 
of old, have trampled under- foot Ilis covenant at the vei\ 
moment tliat tlu^y wei-e assei'ting tlieir* exclusive i*ight to it 
and denying His alLcmibracing love ! 

’ And wei*e ther e no (excuses, too, in tire very arguments whicl 
nineteen-twenti(^ths of tire public pi-ess usc^d to deter* us fron 
following the example of the Continent? If there had beer 
one word of sympathy with tire deep wrongs of France, Gei 
many, Italy, Hungary- -one attempt to discriminate the right 
eous and God-inspir-ed desire of freedom, from man’s furiou 
and self -willed perversion of it, we would have listenecl to their 
But, instead, what was the first, last, cardinal, crowning argu 
ineiit? — ‘The cost of sedition!’ ‘Kevolutions interfered wit] 
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trade!’ and therefore tliey were damnable! Interfere" with 
tlie food and labour of the millions? The millions would take 
the responsibility of that upon themselves. If tla^ "party of 
order cares so much for the millions, Avhy liad they left them 
what they are? No: it was Avitli the jirotits of the few that 
riwolutions interfered ; with the Divine right, not so much of 
kings, but of money -making, ^rhey liamjKU'cd Mammon, the 
v('ry liend who is devouring the masses. The one end and aim 
of existence wms, the maintenance of ord(‘r of peace and room 
to make moivey in. And therefore J.iOuis’s spies might make 
Era, nee oiu^ great iiupiisition-hell ; (lerman ])rincelets might 
s(dl their country ])iecemeal to Erench oj‘ Ivussian ! the Hun- 
garian constitution, almost tlie counterpai't of our own, might 
be sacrificed at the AvilD)f an idiot or villain ; Ea.])al misgovern- 
ment might, continue to remhu* Borne a woi’se (hui of thieves 
than even J\‘ipal superstition could have made it without the 
addition of tyranny ; but Order must be maintained, foi’ how 
(dse could the few make money out of tlie labour of the many ? 
These were their own a/rguments. Wlu'ther th(\y wen^ likely to 
conciliate the wpiEman to tJu^ ]'K)wei’s that Ix^ by informing 
him that those ])owers w(u*e avovvadly the priests of the very 
system whic^h was crushing him, Jet the i*(»ad(u- judge. 

The maintenance of order — of the order of disordei’--- that 
was to be the m^w Uod Indore whom the working classics were, 
to bow in spellbound awe ; an idol moi*(5 despicable and empty 
than even that old divine right of tyrants, newly a])plied by 
some Avell-mea.ning but illogical ))ei*sonages, not merely as of 
old to hereditary M)V‘r{‘igns, V)ut to Louis Jdrilijrpes, usui’ers, 
upstarts — why not her’eafter to demagogiu^s ? Blindfold and 
despcT'ate bigots ! avIio Avould actually thus, in the imbecility of 
t(;ri*or*, dJfy that very right of the ])hysi(‘ally stremgest and 
(aniningest, which, if anything, is antichi-ist itself. That ai'gu- 
meiit against sedition, the woi*kmen liear’d ; a,nd, recollecting 
1()8H, went on their way, such as it was, unheeding. 

One worxl mor’C, even at the risk of otlending many wlioin T 
should be very sorry to ollend, and 1 leave this hateful discus- 
sion. Let it ever be remembei*ed tha,t the wordcing cla,sses 
considered themselves deceived, cajoled, by the passer’s of tlui 
Befoi’in Bill ; tliat they cherislied — Avhetlier I’ightly or wr-ongly 
it is now too late to ask — a deeyi-rooted grudge against thosr^ 
wlio liad, a.s they tliouglit, made their hopes and passions a 
stepping-stone towards their own selfish ends. They wer’c 
told to support the Ileform Bill, trot only on account of its 
intr’insic rightcousness- whicli God forbid that T should deny — 
but because it was the iir*st of a glorious line of steps towards 
their enfranchisement ; and now the very men who told them 
this, talked peremptorily of Minality,’ showed themselves the 
most dogged and car’cless of conservati^^es, and pooh-poohed 
away every attempt at further enlargement of the sutirage. 
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They** were told to support it as the remedy for tlieir own social 
miseries ; and behold those miseries were year by year becom- 
ing deeper, more wide-spread, more hopeless ; their entreaties 
for lielp and mercy, in 184i2, and at other times, had been lazily 
laid by unanswered ; aiid almost the only practical efibrts for 
their deliverance had been made by a Tory nobleman, the 
honoured and beloved Lord Ashley. They found that tliey 
had, in helping to ])ass the Eeform Bill, only helped to give 
power to the two very classes who crushed them — the great 
labour kings, and the small shox)keepers ; that th|^ had Idindly 
armed their oj^pressors with the additional weapon of an ever- 
increasing politic^al majority. They had been told, too (let that 
never be forgotten), that in order to carry the Beform Bill, 
sedition itself was lawful ; they had sef*n tlie master- manufac- 
turers themsedves give the signal for the plug-riots by stopping 
their mills. Their vanity, ferocity, sense of latent and fettered 
powtir, pride of numbers, and physical strength, had been 
nattered and pampered by those who now only talked of grape- 
shot and bayonets. They had heard the Reform Bill carried by 
the threfits of men of rank and power, that ‘ ]\\anchester should 
march upon London.’ Were their masters, then, to have a 
monopoly in sedition, as in everything else'^ What had been 
fair in order to compel the Beform Bill, tnust surely be fairer 
still to compel the fultilment of Befoi*m Bill pledges ? And so, 
imitating the example of those whom they fancied had first 
used and then deserted them, they, in their madness, concocted 
a reb(dlion, Jiot primarily against the laws and constitution of 
their land, but against Mammon- against that accursed system 
of competition, slavery of labour, absorption (f'f the snitT,!! 
capitalists by the lar ge ones, and of the woiicnran by all, which 

is, and was, and eved- will be, their intermecine foe. Silly and 
sanguinary enough wei*e their schemes, (lod knows ! and boot- 
less enough had they succeeded ; for nothing llourishes in the 
r-e volutionary atmosphere but that lowest embodiment of Mam- 
nron, ‘the black ])ool of Agio,’ and its money-gamblers.^ But 
tlie battle remains still to be fought j the struggle is inter- 
necine ; only no more with weapons of flesh and blood, but 
with ammhtier weapon — with that association which is the true 
bane of Mammon — the embodiment of brotherhood and love. 

. We sliould have known that before th-e tenth of April? 
Most true, reader — but wrath is Vrlindiiess. You too surely have 
i-ead more wisdom than you have practised yet ; seeing that 
you have your Bible, and perhai)s, too, Mill’s ‘ Political Economy/ 
Have you perused thei’ein the priceless Chapter ‘ On the Prob- 
able Futurity of the Labouring Classes ’ ? If not, let me give 
you the reference— vol. ii. p. 315, of the Second Edition. Bead 

it, ^ou self-satisfied Mammon, and perpend ; for it is both a 
propiiecy and a doom ! 
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But, the reader may ask, how did you, witli your experience 
of tlie reason, honesty, moderation, to be expected of mobs, join 
in a plan which, if it had succeeded, must have let loose on 
tiiose ‘ who l)ad’ in London, the whole flood of tliose ‘who Iiad 
not ’ ? 

The reader shall hear. My story may be instl•uctl^ e, as a 
type of the feelings of thousands beside me. 

It was the night after 1 had returned fiom D— — ; sitting in 
Croslth Waite’s little room, 1 had heard with mingled anxiety 
and deliglit tire plans of my fi lends. Tlie> wet e about to pi esent 
a monster petition in fa\ourof the Chatter; to accom])any it 
eri mam to the door of the House of (kminions ; and if it was 
refused admittance —why, tlien, ulterior measuies were tlie 
only hope. ‘ Atid tiiey w'ill refuse it,’ said Crosstliwaite , ‘ they’ie 
going, I hear, to revive some old law or other, that forbids 
processions within such and such a distance of the House of 
Commons. Let them foibuC To cat ry at tns, to go in public 
procession, to ])i esent jictitions openly, iitstead of liaving them 
mnde a humbug of by being laid on th(' table unopened by 
some careless meMtber- they’ie our lights, and we’ll have them. 
There’s no use mincing the matter* it’s just like the old fable 
of the fanner and his wheat if we want it ^eaited, we must 
leap it ouiscdves. Bublic opinion, and the prcssuie fiom with- 
out, are the only things w}iiclKha\e carried any measure in 
England for the last twenty years. Neither Whigs nor Tories 
deny it: the governed govern their governors- that’s the 
“ordre du jour” just now — and we’ll hav(‘ our turn at it' 
Well give those llou^c of Commons oligarchs- those tools ot 
the squires aftd shopkeepei s we’ll give them a taste of pressure 
from without, as shall make the bar of the house crack again. 
And then to be undei aims, day and night, till the Cliarter’s 
granted.’ 

‘And if it is refused H 

‘Fight' that’s the word, and no other. Theie’s no other 
hope. No Charter, — No social reforms ' We must give tliem 
ourselves, for no one else will. Look there, and judge for 
yourself ! ’ 

He pulled a letter out from aipong his jiapers, and threw it 
across to me. 

‘What’s this?’ ^ 

‘That came while you were in gaol. There don’t w/tnt many 
words about it. We sent up a memorial to government 
about the army and iiolice clothing. We told ’em how it w^as 
the lowest, most tyrannous, most ill-paid of all the branches of 
slop-making ; how men took to it only when they Avere starved 
out of everything else. We entreated them to have mercy on 
us — entreated them to interfere between the merciless con- 
tractors and the poor wretches on whose flesh and 1 flood con- 
tractors, sweaters, and colonels, were all fattening : and there’s 
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the answer we got. Look at it ; read it ! Again and again 
Tve been minded to placard it on tlie walls, that all the world 
iniglit see the might and the mercies of the government. 
!h‘.ad it! “Sorry to say th/i;b it is utterly out of tlie powei- 

of her .Majesty’s s to interfere- as the question of wages 

rests entirely i)etween the contractor and the workmen.’’’ 

‘He lies!’ 1 said. ‘If it did, the workmen might put a, 
]hstol to tlu^ contractor’s head, and say “You shall not tempt 
the ])(K)r, needy, greiMly, starving workers to their own deiftruc- 
tion, a,nd the destruction of tlieir class ; you shall not ollei* 
these murdei’ous, poisonous prices. Tf we saw you olfering our 
neighbour a glass of laudanum, we would sto[) you at all risks 

and we will stop you now.” No! no! John, the question 
don’t lie between workman and contraebu', l.)ut l>etween woi'k- 
maai and contractoi* -plus-gi ape and-bayomds !’ 

‘ Look again. Ther(;’s worse comes after' that. “ Tf govern- 
ment did intei'fere, it would not Lenelit the workman, as Ids rate 
of wages depends entir-ely on the amount of conqretition between 
the workmen themselvc's.” Yes, my deai- childr'en, you must 
(%'it each other ; we are far too fond pai'ents to* interfer'e with so 
delightful an amusement! Curse them- -sleek, hard-hearted, 
im])otent do - nothings ! Tlu\y conh^ss themselvr^s powerless 
against coirqxdition powerless against tlie very devil that is 
destrijying us, faster and faster evtu'y year ! They (tan’t help us 
on a single point. They can’t cli(*(tk poirulation ; and if they 
could, they can’t get rid of the population which exists. They 
darem’t give us a (Mmqrrehensivo emigration scheme. They 
dai'en’t lift a finger to pr-event gluts in theJabour market. They 
(hii'mr’t interfei-e, between slave and slave, between slave asid 
tyrant. Th(\y are cowards, and like cowai’ds they shall fall ! ’ 

‘Ay - lik(^ (H)wards they shall fall!’ 1 answered; and fi'om 
f hilt monumt 1 was a i-ebid and a (tonsjrir'ator'. 

‘And will f-he country join usC 

‘ The cititjs will ; never mind the country. They are too weak 
to resist their own tyrants - and they are too weak to resist us. 
The country’s always drivelling in the background. A country- 
party’s sure to be a pa^i'ty of imbecile bigots. Nobody minds 
them.’ 

1 laughed. ‘It always was so, John. When (Tnistianity 
first spr ead, it was in the cities till a jjagan, a villager, got to 
jm^an a heathen for ever and ever.’ 

‘And so it was in the I'rench Kevolution ; when lY)pery had 
died out of all the rest of France, the priests and the aristocrats 
still found their dupes in tire remote pr-ovinces.’ 

‘The sign of a dying system that, to be sure. Woo to 
Toi'yism and the CJiurch of England, and everything else, when 
it gets to boasting that its stronghold is still the hearts of tht‘. 
agricultural poor. It is the cities, John, the cities, where the 
light dawns first — where man meets man, and spir'it quickens 
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spirit^ and intercourse breeds knowledge, and knowledge syiih 
pathy, and sympathy enthiisiasin, coinbinatioii, power irresist- 
ible ; while the agriculturists remain ignorant, sellish, weak, 
because they are isolated from each other. Let the country go. 
The towns shall win the Charter for England ! And then for 
social reform, sanitary reform, jcdile refoi’in, cheap food, inter- 
change of free labour, lilxirty, equality, and l)i*otherhood for* 
ever ! ’ 

Such was oui’ P>abel -tower, whose top should reach to heaven. 
To under*sta,nd the allurenrent of that dream, you must have 
lain, like us, for year's in daiLness and the pit. Yon must have 
sti'uggied for* br'ead, for lodging, for cleanliness, for water, for 
education — all that makes life worth living for*- and found 
tlrein becoming, year* by year*, rnor'e hopelessly impossible, if not 
to yourself, yet still to the millions less gifted than your-seJf • 
you must have sat in daiEness and the shadow of death, till 
you are ready to weheme jiny i*ay of light, even thougli it 
should be tlie glare of a volcano. 


C HA PTE 11 XXXllI. 

A PATRIOTS REWARD 

I NEVER shall forget one evenings walk, as Crossthwaite and I 
sti’ode back togetlier fimn the Convention. AVe had walked on 
some way arm in arm in siletrce, under* the ci'uslring and em- 
bittei'ing sense of leaving something to conceal — something, 
which if those wlio passed us so carc^lcssly in Lie street Iiad 

known ! It makes a villain and a savage of a man, that 

consciousness of a dark, hateful seci’ct. And it was a liateful 
one ! -a dark and des])ei*ate necessity, whiiL we tried to call by 
noble names, that faitei'ed on our* lips jis w(^ pronounced them ; 
for tliosj^ir’it of Cod was not in us ; and instead of br*ight hoi)e, 
and the clear fixed lodestar of duty, welt(u*ed in our imaginations 
a wild ])ossible future of tumult, and fkinre, and Irlood. 

‘ It must bo done ! — it shall be done !— it will be done ! ’ burst 
out John, at last, in that positive, excited tone, which indicated 
a half disbelief of his own words. ‘*I’ve lx*cn reading Maeeronc 
on street-warfare ; and I see tire way as clear as day. 

I felt nothing but the dogged detei-inination of demair*. ‘ It 
must be tried, if the woi*st comes to tlie woi’st — but I liav^e no 
ho})e. I read Somerville’s answer to tliat (Aolonel Maeeroiu‘. 
Ten year’s ao’o he showed it was impossible We cannot stand 
against artillery ; we have no arms.* . 

‘i’ll tell you where to buy plenty. There’s a man, I\)wer, or 
Power*, lie’s sold hundr*eds in trie last few days ; and he under- 
stands the iiiatter*. He tells us we’r*e cei-tain, suie. There are 
hundreds of young men in the government oHhic^s r*(^ady to join, 
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if we do but succeed at first. It all depends on that. Tlie first 
liour settles the fate of a revolution.’ 

‘If we succeed, yes— the cowardly world will always side 
with tlie conquering party ; and we shall have every j)ickpocket 
and ruffian in our wake, plundering in the name oi liberty, and 
order.’ 

‘ Then we’ll shoot tliem like dogs, as the ¥ rench did ! “ Mort 

aux: voleurs” sliall be the word ! ’ 

‘Unless they slioot us. The French had a national guard, 
who had property to lose, and took care of it. The shopkeepers 
here will be all against us ; they’ll all be sworn in special con- 
stables, to a man ; and between them and the soldiers, we shall 
have three to one upon us.’ 

‘Oh ! that Power assures me the soldiers will fraternise. He 
says there are three regiments at least have promised solemnly 
to shoot their officers, and give up their arms to the mob.’ 

‘Yeiy important, if true —and veiy scoundrelly, too. I’d 
sooner be shot myself by fair lighting, than see officers shot by 
cowardly treason.’ 

‘ Well, it’s ugly. T like fair play as well as any man. But it 
can’t be done. There must bo a surprise, a conp tie main:, as the 
French say’ (poor Orossthwaite was always quoting French in 
those days). ‘Once show our strength — burst upon the tyrants 
like a tliunderclap ; and then ! — 

‘ Men of Eiiglnml, lieirs of glory, 

Heroes of unwritten story, 

Rise, shake off the chains like dew 
Whicli in slee]) have fallen oh you ! 

Ye are many, they are few ! ’ 

‘That’s just what T am afraid they are not. Let’s go and 
llnd out this man I^ower, and hear his authority for the soldier- 
story. Who knows him % ’ 

‘Why, Mike Kelly and he have been a deal together of late. 
Kelly’s a true heart now — a true Irishman ready for anything. 
Those Irish are the boys, after all — tliough I don^ deny they db 
bluster and have their* way a little too much in the (Convention. 
But still Ireland’s wrongs are England’s. We have the same 
opnressors. We must make common cause against the tyrants.’ 

M wish to Heaven they would just have stayed at homS, and 
ranted on the other side of the water ; they had their own way 
there, and no Marnmonite middle-class to keep them down ; 
and yet they never did an atom of good. Their eloquence is all 
l)ombast, and what’s more, Orossthwaite, though there are some 
line fellows among them, nine-tenths are liars — liars in grain, 
and you know it ’ 

Orossthwaite turned angrily to me. ‘ Why, you are getting 
as reactionary^^s old Mackaye himself ! ’ 

‘I am not— and he is not. 1 am ready to die on a barricade 
to-morrow, if it conies to that. 1 Imven’t silt months’ lease of 
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life — I am going into consumption ; and a bullet is as easy a 
death as spitting up my lungs piecemeal. Dut J despise these 
Irish, because T canx trust them — tliey can’t trust ea(*h otlier 
they can’t trust themselves. You know as wc^ll as T that you 
can t get connnon justice done in Ir'elaiid, ])ecause you can 
depend upon no man’s oath. You know as well as I, that in 
Pailiament or out, nine out of ten of them will stick at no lie, 
even if it has l3e(m exposed and i-efuted fifty times over, pro- 
vided it serves the purpose of the moment ; and I often think 
that, after all, Ma(}kaye’s right, and what’s the matter with 
Ireland is just that anJ nothing else — tliat from the nobleman 
in liis castle to tlie begga,r on his dunghill, they are a natioji of 
liars, John Crossthwaite ! ’ 

‘Sandy’s a prejudicecf old Scotchman.’ 

‘Sandy’s a wiser man than you oj- I, and you know it.’ 

‘ Oh, r don’t deny that. ; but he's getting old, and I think he 
has becui failing in his mind of late.’ 

‘ I’m afraid lie’s failing in his health ; he has never been the 
same m«‘in since they hooted liim down in John Street. Hut lie 
hasn’t altered in ]iis ojiinions one jot ; and I’ll tell you what- 
I believe he’s right. 1 11 die in this matter like a man, because 
it’s tJie cause of liberty; but I’ve fearful misgivings about it, 
just l) 0 c;ause Irishmen are at the head of it.’ 

‘Of course they are - they have the deepest wi'ongs ; and 
that makes them most eai*nest in tire cause of right. Tire sym- 
pathy of sullering, as tbey say thelnselves, has bound tliem to 
the English working man against the same opjiressoi’s.’ 

‘Then let them figiit those oppr’essor's at home, and wee’ll do 
the same : that’s the true way to show sympatliy. (Jiarlty 
begins at home. They ar'e always crying “Ireland for the 
Irl.sh ’’ ; why can’t they leave England for the English V 

‘You’re envious of'()’( Vmnor’s power* !’ 

‘Say that again, John Crossthwaite, and we jiart for ever !’ 
And 1 threw oil his arm indignantly. 

‘No — but - don’t let’s quari*el, my dear* old fellow— now, that 
perhaps, perhaps we may never meet again but J can’t bear to 
Irear the Irish abused. They’re noble, enthusiastic, generous 
fellows. If we English had lialf as warm hearts, we sliouldn’t 
be as we are now ; and O’Connor’s a glorious man, I tell you. 
Just think of him, the descendant of the ancient kings, tlrrowing 
away his rank, his name, all he had in the w^orld, for the cause 
of the suffering millions 1 ’ 

‘ That’s a most aristocratic speech, fJ ohn,’ said I, smiling, in 
spite of niy gloom. ‘So you keep a leader because he’s descended 
from ancient kings, do you ? I should prefer him just because 
he was not — just because he w^as a working man, and come of 
workmen’s blood. We shall see whether he’s stapdh after all. 
To my mind, little Cuffy’s worth a great deal more, as far as 
earnestness o-oes.’ 


U 
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*Oh ! Cufly’s a low-bred, uneducated fellow.’ 

‘Aristocrat again, John!’ said I, as we went upstairs to 
Kelly’s room. And CVosstliwaite did not answer. 

There was so great a hubbub inside Kelly’s room, of English, 
French, and Irish, all talking at once, that we knocked at in- 
tervals for full five minutes, unheard by the noisy crew ; an4 I, 
in despair, was trying the handle, which was fast, when, to my 
astonishment, a heavy blow was struck on the panel from the 
inside, and the point of a sharp instrument driven right through, 
close to my knees, with the exclamation— 

‘What do you think o’ that, now, in a })oliceman’s bread- 
basket V 

‘I think,’ answered I, as loud as I dare, and as near the 
dangerous door, ‘if 1 intended really to use it, I wouldn’t make 
such a fools noise about it.’ 

There was a dead silence ; the door w'as hastily opened, and 
Kelly’s nose poked out ; while we, in spite of the honibleness of 
the whole thing, could not help laughing at his face of terror. 
Seeing who we were he welcomed us in at once, into a miserable 
apartment, full of pikes a.nd daggers, brandisl)ed by some dozen 
miserable, I’agged, lialf-starvod artisans, ddiree-fourths, I saw 
at once, were slop-woiking tailors. There was a bloused and 
bearded Frenchman or two ; but the majority were, as was to 
have been expected, the oppressed, the starved, the untaught, 
the despairing, the insane; ‘the dangf '<s classes,’ wdiich 
society creates, and then shrinks in ho^' like Frankenstein, 
from the monster her own clumsy ambit created. Thou 

J^’rankenstein Mammon 1 hast thou n*^ . ha warnings enough, 
either to make thy machines like men, or stop thy bungling, 
and let God make them for Himself ? 

I will not repeat what I heard there. There is many a 
frantic ruffian of that niglit now sitting ‘in his right mind ’ — 
though not yet ‘clothed ’—waiting for God’s deliverance, rather 
than his own. 

We got Kelly out of tlie room into the street, and l^egan in- 
cjuiidng of him the whereabouts of this said Bower or Power. ‘ He 
didn’t know,’ — the feather-lieaded Irishman that he was 1 — 
‘ Faix, by the bye, he’d forgotten— an’ he went to look for him at 
the place he tould him, and they didn’t know sich a one 
there ’ 

‘ ‘Oh, oh ! Mr. Power has an alibi, then? Perhaps an alias 
too?’ 

‘ He didn’t know his name rightly. Some said it was Brown; 
but he was a broth of a boy— a thrue people’s man. Bedad, he 
gov’ away arms afthen and afthen to them that oouldn^t buy 
^m. Air he’s as free-spoken— och, but he’s put me into the 
confidence ! Come down the street a bit, and I’ll tell yees — I’ll 
be Lord-Lieu|enant o’ Dublin Castle meself, if it succades, as 
shure as tlvere’s no snakes in ould Ireland, an’ revenge her 
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wrongs ankle deep in the bhloocl o’ tiie Saxon ! Whirroo ! for 
the marthyred memory o’ the three hundred thousint vargens 
o’ Wexford!’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, you ass ! ’ said Crossthwaite, as he clapped 
liis hand-over his mouth, expecting every moment to find us all 
three in the Ehadamanthine grasp of a policeman ; while I 
stood laughing, as people will, for mere disgust at the ridiculous, 
whicii almost always intermingles with the horrible. 

At last, out it came— - 

‘ Bedad ! we’re going to do it 1 London’s to be set o’ fire in 
seventeen places at the same moment, an’ I’m to light two of 
them to me own self, and make a holycrust — ay, that's tlio word 
— o’ Ireland’s scorpions, to sting themselves to death in circling 
flame- ’ 

‘ You would not do such a villanous thing 'I ’ cried we, both at 
once. 

‘ Bedad ! but I won’t harm a hair o’ their heads ! Shure, we’ll 
save the women and childer alive, and run for the lire-ingins our 
blessed selves, and then out with the pikes, and seize the Bank 
and the Tower — , 

‘ An’ av’ I lives, I lives victhorions, 

All’ av’ 1 dies, my soul in glory is ; 

Love fa -a— are ™ well !’ 

1 was getting des^ ■'rate : the whole thing seemed at once so 
liorrible and so inox)s^ Tiiere must be some villanous trap 
at the bottom of ^ 

‘If you don’t kAl mo more about this fellow Power, Mike,’ 
said I, ‘ I’ll blow your* brains out on the spot : either you or he 
are villains.’ •And I valiantly pulled out my only weapon, the 
door key, and put it to Ids In'crl. 

‘ Ocli 1 are you mad, thin i He’s a broth of a boy ; and I’ll 
tell ye. Shure lie kiiows ail about the red-coats, case he’s an 
arthillery man himself, and that’s the way he’s found out his 
gran’ combustible.’ 

‘An artilleryman V said Jolin. ‘ He told me ho was a writer 
for the press.’ 

‘ Bedad, thin, lie’s mistaken himself intirely ; for he tould me 
with his own mouth. And I’ll show you the thing he sowld me 
as is to do it. Shure, it’ll set fire to the stones o’ the street, av’ 
you pour a bit vitriol on it.’ 

‘ Set fire to the stones ? I must see that before I believe it.’ 

‘ Shure an’ ye shall then. Where’ll I buy a bit ? Sorra a shop 
is there open this time o’ night ; an’ troth I forgot the name o’ 
it intirely ! Poker o’ Moses, but here’s a bit in my pocket ! ’ 

And out of his tattered coat-tail he lugged a flask of powder 
and a lump of some cheap chemical salt, whose name I have, I 
am ashamed to say, forgotten. 

‘ You’re a pretty fellow to keep such things in the same pocket 
with gunpowder ! ’ 
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‘ Come along to Mackaye’s,’ said Crossthwaite. ‘ 111 see to tlie 
l)ottoin of this. Be hanged, but I tliink tlie fellow’s a cursed 
mouchard — some government spy! ^ 

‘ Spy is lie, thin 1 Och, the thief o^ the world ! I’ll stab him ! 
I’ll mui’ther liim ! an’ burn tlie town afterwards, all the same.’ 

‘ Unless,’ said I, ‘just as you’ve got your precious combustible', 
to blaze olf, up he comes from behind the corner and gives you 
in charge to a policeman. It’s a villaiious trap, you miserable 
fool, as sure as the moon’s in heaven.’ 

‘ Upon my word, I am afraid it is — and I’m trapped too.’ 

‘ Blood and turf ! thin, it’s he that I’ll ti*ap, thin. There’s two 
million frei^ and inlightened Irishmen in London, to avenge my 
inarthyT’dom wi’ pikes and baggonets like raving salviges, and 
blood for blood ! ’ 

‘Like savages, indeed 1 ’ said J to Cro.s.sthwaite. ‘And jiretty 
savage (^om]iany we are kiH'.ping. Liberty, like poverty, makes 
a man acquainted with sti'ange comjianions ! ’ 

‘And who’s mad<^ ’mn savages? Who has left them savages? 
That the greatest nation of the earth has had Ireland in her 
hands three hundr'cd years and her peojile still to be savages ! 

-if that don’t justify a revolution, what does? Why, it’s just 
because these poor bi'utes are what they are, that I'eiiellion be- 
comes a sacred duty. It’s for them for such fools, brutes, as 
that there, and the millions more likt^ him, and likely to remain 
like him — that Tve made u]) my mind to do or die to-morrow 1 ’ 

TIum’c was a grand half-ti'uth, distorted, miscoloured in the 
words, that silenced me for the time. 

We mitei'ed i\Iackay(^’sdoo]* ; strangely tuiough at that time of 
night, it stood wide open. What could be the matter? I he^.ard 
loud voi(;es in the inner room, and ran forward cuJling his name, 
Avhen, to my astonishment, out pa.st me i*ush(‘.d a"^ tall m;in, 
followed by a steaming kettle, which, missing him, took full 
efiect on Kelly’s chest as he stood in the entiy, filling his shoes 
with l)oiling water, and producing a roar that might have been 
heal'd at Temple Bar. 

‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Have I hit him?’ said the old man, in a state of unusual 
excitement. 

‘ Bedad ! it was the man Power I the cursed spy ! An’ just as 
1 was going to slate the villain nately, came the kittle, and kilt 
me all over ! ’ 

Power ? lie s as many names as a pickpocket, and as many 
calling.s, too, I’ll warrant. He came sneakiiig in to tell me the 
sogers w^re a’ l eady to gie up their arms if I’d come forward to 
them to-morrow. So I taukl him, sin’ he was so sure o’t, lie’d 
better gang and tak’ the arms liimsol’; an’ tlien he let out he’d 
been a policeman ’ 

‘A policeman 1 ’ said both Cro.ssthwaite and Kelly, with strong 
expletives. 
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‘A 2^oliceraan doon in Manchester ; I thought I kenned his 
face fra tlie first. And when tlie rascal saw he’d let out too 
much, he wanted to make T)ut tliat he’d been a’ along a s])y for 
the Chartists, while he was makiii’ Ixdieve to be a s}>y o’ the 
goovernment’s. Sae when he came that far, I just iii) wi’ the 
het wat(U', jind bleezed awa at him ; an’ noo I maun gang and 
het some mail* for my draj) toddy.’ 

Sandy had a little vitriol in the house, so we took the combus- 
tible down into the cellar, and tried it. It blazed uj) ; but Vnirnt 
the stone as much as the i-eader may <ex2)eet. We next D'ied it 
on a lump of wood. It just scorched the place where it lay, and 
then went out ; leaving i:>oor Kelly i)eT*fectly frantic Avith rage, 
terror, and disa,2J])ointment. He da, shed U2)stair.s, and out into 
the street, on a wild-gooSe chase aftei* the j-ascal, and we saw no 
more of him that night. 

1 relate a simple fact. T a;n afraid- jjerha2).s, foi‘ the 2^oor 
workmen’s sake, 1 shoidd say 1 am glad, that it was not an 
unique one. Villains of this kind, botli in A2)ril and in June, 
mixed ammig the wor-king meji, (excited thtur worst 2)as.sions by 
bloodthirsty decly,mabions a.nd extravagant promises of success, 
sold them arms ; and then, like the shameless wretch on whose 
evidence (hifty and Jones were 2^»’inci2'>ally convicted, boi*e wit- 
Jiess against their oAvn victims, unblushingly dechiring them- 
selves to have been all along the tools of the government. I 
entreat all those who di.sbelieve this a2)2>i^i’t^ntly prodigious 
assertion, to read the evidence given oji the trial of the John 
Street cons2)ii*a-tors, and judg(^ for themselves. 

‘The 2)otit»oirs filling faster than ever !’ said Crossthwaitc, 
as that evening we i‘etui*ned to Mackaye’s little back room. 

‘Dirt's 2 ^ 1 outy,’ grumbled the old man, who had settled him- 
self again to his 2 ^il><i, Avith his feet on the feridei*, and his head 
half way up the chimney. 

‘Now, or neA^er ! ’ went on Crosstliwaite, without minding 
him ; ‘now, or neA^ei* ! The manufactui'ing districts seem more 
firm than ever.’ 

‘An’ woT-ds chea 23 ,’ commented Mackaye, mtfo voce. 

‘Well,’ T said, ‘Heaven keep us from the necessity of ulteidor 
measures ! Hut what must be, must.’ 

‘The government exq^ect it, I can tell you. They’re in a 2 ^iti- 
able funk, I hear. ()ne regiment is ordei'ed to Uxbridge 
already, because they daren’t trust it. They’ll find soldiers are 
men, 1 do believe, after all.’ 

‘Men they are,’ said Handy ; ‘an’ therefore they’ll no be fools 
eneugli to stan’ by an’ see ye xm’ down a’ that is, to build up ye 
yourselves dinna yet rightly ken what. Men ? Ay, an’ wi’ mair 
common sense in them than some that had mair 02)portunities.’ 

‘I think I’ve settled everything,’ went on Ch-ossthwaite, who 
seemed not to have lieard the last speech — ‘settled everything 
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— for poor Katie, I mean. If anything happens to me, she has 
friends at Cork — she tiiinks so at least — and they’d get her out 
to service somewhere — God knows ! ’ And his face wor!^ed fear- 
fully a minute. 

‘ Du Ice et decqrum est pro patria mori ! ’ said 1. 

‘Tliere are twa methods o’ fulfilling that saw, I'm thinkin’. 
Impreemis, to shoot your neebour ; in secundis, to hang yoursel.’ 

‘What do you mean by grumbling at the whole thing in this 
way, Mr. Mack aye'? Are you, too, going to shrink back from 
The Cause, now that liberty is at the very doors '? ’ 

‘ Ou, then, I’m stanch eneuch. I ha’ laid in my ain stock o’ 
weapons for the feclit at Armageddon.’ 

‘You don’t mean it '? What have you got '? ’ 

‘ A braw new halter, an’ a muckle nAil. There’s a gran’ tough 
beam here ay out the ingle, will hand me a’ crouse and cantie, 
when the time comes.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean ? ’ asked we both together. 

‘ Ha’ yo‘ looked into the monster-petition ? ’ 

‘ Of course we have, and%igned it too ! ’ 

‘Monster? Ay, feiTie ! Monstrum liorrendum, informe, in- 
gens, cui lumen ademptum. Dosinit in piscem mulier formosa 
superne, Leeberty, the bonnie lassie, wi’ a scalgh’s fud to her 1 
I’ll no sign it. 1 dinna consort wi’ shoplifters, an’ idiots, an’ 
suckin’ bairns - wi’ long nose, an’ short nose, an’ pug nose, an’ 
seventeen Deuks o’ VVellington, let alone a baker's dizen o’ 
Queens, It’s no company, that, for a puir auld patriot ! ’ 

‘ Why, my dear Mackaye,’ said T, ‘you know the Reform Bill 
petitions were just as baa.’ 

‘And the Anti -Corn -law ones, too, for th ah' matter,’ said 
Ch’ossthwaite. ‘ You know we can’t help accidents ; the petition 
will never be looked through.’ 

‘It’s always been the plan with Whigs and Tories, too ! ’ 

‘ I ken that better than ye, I guess.’ 

‘ And isn't everything fair in a good cause?’ said Crossthwaite. 
‘Desperate men really can’t bo so dainty.’ 

‘ IIow king ha’ ye learnit that deil’s lee, Johimie? Ye were 
no o’ that mind hve years agone, lad. Ha’ ye been to Exeter 
Hall the while ? A’s fair in the cause o’ Mammon ; in the cause 
o’ cheap bread, that means cheap wages ; but in the cause o’ 
Qod — wae’s me, that ever I suld see this day ower again ! ower 
again ! Like the dog to his vomit-just as it was ten, twenty, 
litty year agone. I’ll just ha’ a petition a’ alane to mysel— I, an’ 
a twa or three honest men. Besides, ye’re just eight days ower 
time wi’ it.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Suld ha’ sent it in the 1st of April, an’ no the 10th ; a fool’s 
day wud ha’ suited wi’ it ferlie ! ’ 

‘ Mr. Mackaye,’ said Crossthwaite, in a passion, ‘ I shall cer- 
tainly inform the Convention of your extraordinary language !’ 
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‘ Do^ laddie ! do, then ! An’ tell ’em this, too ’ — and, as he 
rose, Ins whole face and figure assumed a dignity, an awfulness, 
which 1 had never seen before in him — ‘ tell them that ha’ driven 

out and , an’ every one tliat daur speak a word o’ 

common sense, or common humanity — them that stone the 
prophets, an’ quencli the Spirit o’ God, and love a lie, an’ them 
that rnak the same — them that think to bring about the 
reign o’ love an’ britiierhood wn’ pikes an’ vitriol bottles, murther 
an’ blasphemy — tell ’em tliat ane o’ fourscore years and mair — 
ane that has grawn gray in the people’s cause— tliat sat at the 
feet o’ Cartwright, an’ knelt by the death-bed o’ Kabbie Burns 
— ano. tliat checrit Burdett as lie went to the Touer, an’ spent 
his wee earnings for Hunt an’ Cobbett“-ane that beheld the 
shaking o’ the nations im tJie Ninety-three, and heard the birfli- 
shriek o’ a new-born world —ane that while he was yet a callant 
saw Liberty afar off*, an’ seeing her was glad, as tor a bonny 
bride, an’ followed her through the wilderness for threescore 
weary waeful years — sends them the last message that e’er he’ll 
send on airth : tell ’em that they’re the slaves o’ warse than 
priests and kings — the slaves o’ their ain lusts an’ passions — the 
slaves o’ every •loud- tongucd knave an’ mountebank that’ll 
pamper them in their self-conceit ; and that the gude God ’ll 
smite ’em down, and bring ’em to nought, and scatter ’em abroad, 
till they repent, an’ get clean liearts and a richt speerit within 
them, and learn His lesson that he’s been trying to teach ’em 
this threescore years — that the cause o’ the ))eople is the cause 
o’ Him that made the people ; an’ w'ae to them that talc’ the 
deqvil’s tools to do His wark wi’ ! Gude guide us ! — What was 
yon, Alton, laddie?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ But I saw a spunk o’ lire fa’ into your bosom ! I’ve na faith 
in siccan heathen omens ; but auld carlins wud say it’s a sign o’ 
death within the year — save ye from it, my puir misguidit 
bairn ! Aiblins a fire-flaught o’ my een, it might be — I’ve had 
them unco often the day ’ 

And ho stooped down to the fire, and began to light his pipe, 
muttering to himself — 

‘Saxty years o’ madness! saxty years o’ madness! How 
lang, O Lord, before Thou bring these puir daft bodies to their 
richt mind again ? ’ 

We stood watching him, and interchanging looks — expecting 
something, we knew not what. 

Suddenly he sank forward on his knees, with his hands on 
tlie bars of the grate ; we rushed forward, and caught him 
up. He turned his eyes up to me, speechless, with a ghastly 
expression ; one side of his face was all drawn aside — and 
helpless as a child, he let us lift him to his bed, and there he lay 
staring at the ceiling. 
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Four weary days passed by — it was the night of the ninth of 
April. In the evening of tliat day his speech returned to liiin 
on a sudden — he seemed uneasy about sometliing, and sevei'al 
times asked Katie the day of the month. 

‘before tJie tentli- ay, we maun pray for that. I doubt 
but I’m ower liearty yet — L canna bide to see the shame o’ that 
day 

Na — TH tak no potions nor jhlls -gin it were na for scruples o’ 
conscience, I’d apocartereeze a’tliegithei’, after the manner o’ the 
ancient pliilosopliers. But it’s no’ lawful, I misdoubt, to staiwe 
oneseL’ 

‘ Here is the doctor,’ said Katie. 

‘Doctor? WJia ca’d for doctors ? CV*,nst tliou administer to 
a mind diseased? (jan ye tak long nose, an’ short nose, an’ 
snub nose, an’ seventeen Deuks o’ Wellington out o’ my pud- 
dins? Will your castor oil, an’ your calomel, an’ your croton, 
do that? D’ye ken a medicamentum that’ll put brains into 

workmen ? Non tribus Anticyris ! Tons o’ liellebore — 

a(;res o’ strait waistcoats — a hail police-force o’ head-doctors, 
winna do it. Juvat insanire this their way'is their folly, as 
auld Benjamin o’ Tudela saith of the heathen. TTeigho ! “ F’orty 
years lang was he grevit wi’ this generation, an’ swore in his 
wrath that th(‘y suldna enter into his rest.” Pulse? tongue? 
ay, shak your lugs, an’ tak your fee, an’ dinna keep auld folk 
out o’ their graves. Can ye sing?’ 

The doctor meekly confessed his inability. 

‘That’s pity—'Or I’d gar ye sing Auld-lapg-syn( 

‘ Wc twa hae }>ai(llit in the burn - 
Awed, ;iweel, aweel — — ’ 

Weary and solemn was that long night, as we sat there, with 
the crushing weight of the morrow on our mind, watching by 
that death-bed, listeming hour after hour to the rambling solilo- 
quies of the old man, as ‘ he babbled of green fields ’ ; yet I verily 
believe that to all of us, especially to pom- little Katie, the active 
present interest of tending liim kept us from going all but mad 
with anxiety and excitement. But it was weary work : — and 
y^t, too, sti-angely interesting, as at times there came scraps of 
old’ Scotch love-poetry, contrasting sadly witli the giim withered 
lips that uttered them— hints tome of some sorrow long since 
suffered, but never healed. I liad never heard him allude to 
such an event before but once, on the first day of our acquaint- 
ance. 

‘ I went to the kirk, 

J\ly hive sat afore nie ; 

I trow my twa eeii 
Tauld him a sweet story. 
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Ayo wakin o' - 
Wakin aye and ^^eary — 

I thocht a’ the kiik 
Saw me and in}’' <leary.’ 

‘Aye wakin o’ ! Do ye think, noo, we sail hn’ knowledge in 
the next warld o’ them we loved on earth ? I askit tliat same 
o’ Kab Burns ance ; an’ he said, ]Kiir ehiel, he “didna ken ower 
well, we maun bide and see” bide and see— that’s the gran’ 
philosoidiy o’ life, after a’. Aiblins folk ’ll ken their tiaie freens 
tliere ; an’ there ’ll be na mair hive coft and sauld for siller — 

‘ (J(*ar and tocher is needit nane 
r the country vhaur niy hive is gane. 


Clin 1 had a true freen the noo ! to gang down the wynd, an’ 
find if it war but an auld Abraham o’ a blue-gown, wi’ a bit 
crowd, or a iizzlc-iripe, to play me tire Bush aboon Traquaii* ! 
Na, na na ; it’s singing the Lord’s song in a strange lancf, that 
wad be ; an’ T hope the a])plieation’s no irreverent, for ane 
that was rearit aftiang the hills o’ God, an’ the trees o’ the forest 
wdiich He liatli jdanted. 

‘ Oh the broom, and the bonny yellow broom, 

Tire bi'oom o’ the Cow den-know cs. 

Hech, but she wud lilt that bonnily ! 

Did ye ever gang liijtering saumons by nieht? Ou, but it’s 
braw sport, w’ the sears an’ the birks a’ glowering out blude-red 
i’ the torchlight, and the bonnic hizzies skelping an’ skirling on 
the bank 

There was a gran’ leddy, a bonny leddy, came in and talked 
like an angel o’ God to puir auld Sandy, anent the salvation o’ 
his soul. But I tauld her no’ to fash Inn-sel. It’s no my view o’ 
liuman life, that a man’s sent into the wai-ld just to save Ids 
soul, an’ creep out again. An’ I said 1 wad leave tlie savin’ o’ 
my soul to Him that made my soul ; it was in licht gude keepin’ 
there. I’d warrant. An’ then she was unco tleyed when she 
found 1 didna baud wi’ the Atlianasian creed. An’ I tauld Jrer, 
na ; if He that died on cross was sic a ane as she and I teuk 
Him to be, there was na that pride nor sjdte in Him, be sure, to 
send a puir auld sinful, guideless body to eternal fire, because 
he didna a’thegither understand the honour due to His name.’ 

‘ Who was this lady V 

He did not seem to know ; and Katie had never heard of her 
before— ‘ some district visitor ’ or other. 

‘ J sail’ misdoubt but the auld creeds are in the right anent 
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Tiini, after a’. I’d gie muckle to think it — there’s na comfort as 
it is. Aiblins there itiigJit be a wee comfort in tliat, for a poor 
auld worn-out ])atriot. But it’s ower Tate to change. I tauld 
her that, too, ance. It’s ower late to put new wine into auld 
bottles. I was unco drawn to tlie high doctrines ance, when I 
vvas a bit laddie, an’ sat in the wee kirk by my ininnie an’ my 
dadclie— a richt stern auld Camcronian sort o’ body he was, too ; 
but as I grew, and grew, the Ixid was ow er short for a man to 
stretch hi nisei thereon, an’ the plaidie ower strait for a man to 
fauld himself therein ; and so 1 had to gang my gate a’ naked 
in the matter o’ formuhe, as Maister Tuinmas has it.’ 

‘ Ah ! do send for a priest, or a clergyman 1 ’ said Katie, who 
partly understood his meaning. 

‘Parson? He eanna jiit new skin* on auld scars. Na bit 
stickit cuinte laddie for me, to gang argumentin’ wi’ ane that’s 
auld enough to be his gran’father. When the parsons will hear 
me anent God’s })eople, then I’ll hear them anent God. 

‘ 8ae Pill wearing avva, Jean, 

'I’o llie land o’ the leal — 

Gin I over get thitlier. Katie, here, hands Vi’ purgatory, ye 
ken ! where souls are burnt clean again— like baccy jnpes — 

‘ Wlieii liazor-brigg is owei’ and past, 

Every night and alle ; 

To Wliiuny Muir thou coniest at last, 

And God receive thy sawle. 

Ciri hosen an’ shoon tliou gavest nano 
Every night and alle ; • 

The whins shall ])ike the(i intil the banc, 

And God receive tby sawle. 

Amen. There’s rnair things aboon, as well as below, tlian are 
dreamt o’ in our philosopliy. At least, w here’er I go, I’ll meet 
no long nose, nor short nose, nor snub nose patriots tliere ; nor 
puir gowks stealing the deil’s tools to do God’s wark wi’. Out 
among the eternities an’ the realities — it’s no that dreary out- 
look, after a’, to find truth an’ fact — nauglit but truth an’ fact 
—e’en beside the worm ihat'dieth not, and the lire that is not 
quenched ! ’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ said Katie. 

‘ God do whatsoever shall please Him, Katie— an’ that’s aye 
gude like Himsel’. Shall no tlie Judge of all the earth do right 
— right— right ? ’ 

And murmuring that word of words to himself, over and 
over, more and more faintly, he turned slowly over, and seemed 
to slumber 

Some half hour passed liefore we tried to stir him. He was dead. 

And the candles waned gray, and the great light streamed 
in through every crack and cranny, and the sun had risen on 
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the Tenth of April. What would be done before the sun In^d 
set ? 

What would be done? Just what we had the might to do ; 
and therefore, according to the formula on wliicli we were about 
to act, that mights are riglits, just what we had a right to do- 
nothing. l^hitility, absurdity, vanity, and vexation of spirit. I 
shall make my next a short ciiapter. It is a day to be forgotten 
— and forgiven. 


OHAPTEB XXXIV 

THE TENTH OE APRIL . 

And he was gone at last ! Kind women, whom his unknown 
charities had saved from shame, laid liim out duly, and closed 
his eyes, and bound up that face tliat never would beam 
again with genial humour, those lips tliat would never again 
speak courage and counsel to the sinful, the oppressed, the foi*- 
gotten. And there he lay, the old wari'ior, dead upon his 
shield; woriiout^by long years of manful toil in The People’s 
Cause ; and, saddest thought of all, by disappointment in those 
for whom he spent his soul. True, he was aged; no one knew 
how old. He had said, more than eighty years ; but we had 
shortened his life, and we knew it. Tie would never see that 
deliverance for w'hich he had been toiling ever since the days 
when as a boy he had listened to Tooke and Cartwright, and 
the patriarchs of the people’s freedom. P)itter, bitter were our 
thoughts, and bitter* were our tears, as Crossthwaite and I 
stood watchfng that/ beloved face, now in death refined to a 
grandeur, to a youthful simplicity and delicacy, which we had 
never seen on it before — calm and strong — the square jaws 
set firm even in death — the lower lip still clenched above the 
upper, as if in a divine indignation and everlasting protest, 
even in the grave, against the devourers of the eartli. Yes, he 
was gone — trie old lion, worn out with many wounds, dead in 
his cage. Where could we reiilace him'? There were gallant 
men amongst us, eloquent, well - read, earnest - mem whose 
names will ring through this lanel ere long— men wdio had been 
taught wisdom, even as he, by the sinfulness, the apathy, the 
ingratitude, as well as by the sufferings of their fellows. But 
where l^hould we two lind again the leaiming, the moderation, 
the long experience, above all the more than woman's tender- 
ness of liim whom we had lost ? And at that time, too, of all 
others ! Alas ! we had despised his counsipl : wayward and 
fierce we would have none of liis reproof ; and now God had 
withdrawn him from us ; the righteous was taken away from 
the evil to come. For we knew that evil was coming. We felt 
all along that we should not succeed. But we were desperate ; 
and his death made us more desperate ; still at the moment it 
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drew us nearer to eacli other. Yes— we were rudderless upon 
a roaring sea, and all before us blank with lurid blinding mist : 
but still we we?*e together, to live and die ; and as we looked 
into each other’s eyes, and clasjied each other’s hands above the 
dead man’s face, we felt that there was love between us, as of 
Jonathan and David, passing the love of woman. 

Few words passed. Flven our passionate artisnn-nature, so 
sensitive and voluble in general, in comparison with the cold 
reserve of the tield-laboui'cr and tlui gentleman, was hushed in 
silent awe between the thought of the past and the thought of 
the future. We felt oursel v(\s trembling between two worlds. 
We felt that to-morrow must decide our destiny — and we felt 
rightly, though little we guessed wliat that destiny would be ! 

But it was time to go. We had to prepare for the meeting. 
We must be at Kennington ('Ommon within tliree hours at 
farthest ; aiul (kossthwaite liurried away, leaving Katie and me 
to watch the dea,d. 

And tlien cartie across me the thought of another death-bed 
— my motlier’s -- How she had lain and lain, wdiile 1 was far 
away — And then 1 wondend whetlnu- she had .sutler ed much, or 
fad(!d away at last in a peaceful .sleej), as he nad — And then 1 
w()nd(u*od liow her co»'])se liad looked ; and pictured it to myself, 
lying in the little old room day afttu' day, till they screwed the 
coflin down — before 1 came ! Cruel 1 Did she look as calm, as 
grand in death as he who lay there? And as 1 watched the old 
man’s features, i .seemed to t race in them the .strange.st likeness 
to my motluu ’.s. The strange.st likeness ! 1 could not shak(5 it 

oil*. It becjame inttmse — miraculous. Was it .she, or was it he, 
who lay thernd 1 .shook myself and rose. My loins ached, my 
limbs were heavy ; my brain and eyes swam round. T must be 
over fatigued by excitement and sleeples.sness. 1 would go down- 
stairs into the fresh air, atul shake it oft. 

As I came down the pa.ssage, a woman, dressed in black, 
was si.anding at tln^ door, .speaking to one of the lodgers. ‘And 
he is dead ! Oh, if i liacl but known soonei* that he was even 
ill!’ 

That voice — that tigure - .surely, I knew them 1 — them, at 
least, there w as no mistaking ! Or, was it aTiother phantom of 
my disordeied brain? I puslied forwai-d to the door, and as 1 
did so, slie turned and our eyes met full. It was she- Lady 
Fllerton 1 sad, worn, transformed by wddow’s weed.s, l>ut that 
face w^as like no ot her-’s still. Why did I di’op my eyes and draw 
back at the iirst glance like a guilty coward ? Slie beckoned me 
towards her, went out into tlie sti-eet, and herself began the 
conversation, froiii which I shrank, 1 know not why. 

‘When did he die?’ 

‘ Ju.st at suni i.se this morning. But liow came you here to 
visit him ? Were you the lady who, as he said, came to him a 
few days since ? ’ 
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Sho did not answer iny question. ‘At sunrise this morning ? 
~ ~A fitting time for him to die, before Jie sees tlie ruin and dis- 
grace of those for whom inj laboured. And you, too, I hear, are 
taking your share in this projected madness and iniquity?’ 

‘ What riglit liave you/ T asked, bristling up at a sudden 
suspicion that crossed me, ‘to use such words about me V 

‘ becollect,’ she answered, mildly but tinnly, ‘your conduct, 
three years ago, at J)- - 

‘What,’ I said, ‘was it not provi^d upon my trial, tliat 1 
exerted all my powers, endang(u*ed my vei*y life, to prevent out 
rage in that cas(*. ? ’ 

‘It was in’oved uj)on your trial,’ slie leplied, in a marked 
tone; ‘but we were infoi*med, and alas! fi*om authority only 
too good, namely, from tlfat of a,n ear-witness, of the sanguirun y 
and ferocious language which you wei-e not afi-aid to use at tln^ 
meeting in Jjondon, only two nights before the l iot.’ 

I turned white vdth rag(‘. and indignation. 

‘Tell me,’ J said ‘bdl me, if you have any honoui', who daied 
to forge such an ati-ocious calumny ! No ! you need not tell 
me. i see well eijougli now. He sliould have told you thal I 
exposed myself that night to insult, not by advocating, but by 
opposing violence, as I ha\'(5 always done as T would now, wei e 
not I desperate— hojieless of any otlna* path to liberty. And as 
for this coming struggle^ have I not writiim to my cousin, 
liumiliating as it was to me, to beg him to warn you all from 
me, lest — — ’ 

I could not finish tlie sentence. 

‘You wrote? He has warned us, but lie never mentioned 
your name. He spoke of liis knowledge as having been jiicked 
up by himself at personal risk to his cleilcal character.’ 

‘ The risk, I i^iiesume, of being known to have, actually received 
a letter fr’om a ( diartist ; but I wrote — on my hoitoui’ I wrote 
a week ago ; and received no word of answer 1 ’ 

‘Is this true?’ she asked. 

‘A man is not likely to deal in useless falsehoods, who knows 
not whether he shall live to see tlm set of sun ! ’ 

‘Then you are implicated in this expected insurrection ?’ 

‘ I am implicated,^ I answered, ‘ witli the jieople ; what they 
do I shall do. Those who once called themselves the patrons of 
the tailor -poet, left the mistaken enthusiast, to languish foi* 
three years in prison, without a sign, a hint of mercy, pity, 
remembrance. Society has cast me of! ; and, in casting me oil', 
it has sent me off to my own people, whei‘e I should have stayed 
from the beginning. Now I am at my post, because I am 
among my class. If they triumpli peacefully,' I triumph witfi 
them. If they need blood to gain their rights, be it so. Let the 
blood be upon the head of tliose who refuse, not those who 
demand. At least, I shall be witli my own people. And if 1 
die, what better thing on earth can happen to me ? ’ 
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‘ But the law ? ’ she said. 

‘ Do not talk to me of law I I know it too well in practice 
to be moved by any theories about it. Laws are no law, but 
tyranny, when ttie few make them, in order to oppress the 
many by them.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ slie said, in a voice of passionate earnestness, which I 
had never heard from her before, ‘ stop— for God’s sake, stop ! 
You know nob wliat you are saying — what you are doing. Oh ! 
that I liad met you before — that I had had more time to speak 
to poor Mackaye ! Oh ! wait, wait — there is a deliverance 
for you ! but never in this path — never. And just while I, and 
nobler far tlian I, are longing and struggling to find the means 
of telling you y(3in* deliver'aiice, you. in the madness of your 
haste, are making it impo.ssible ! ’ 

There was a wild sincerity in her words- an almost implor- 
ing tenderness in her tone. 

‘ So young ! ’ said slie ; ‘ so young to bo lost thus ! ’ 

I was intensely moved. I felt, I knew, that she had a 
message for me. 1 felt that hers was the only intellect in the 
world to which I would have submitted mi;ie; and, for one 
moment, all tlie angel and all the devil in me wrestled for the 

mastery. If I could but have trusted her one moment 

No! all the pride, the spite, the suspicion, the prejudice of 
years, rolled back upon me. ‘An aristocrat ! and she, too, the 
one who has kept me from Lillian I ’ And in my bitterness, 
not daring to speak the real thought within me, 1 answered 
with a dixjpant sneer — 

‘Yes, madam! like Cordelia, so young, yet so untender! — 
Thanks to the mercies of the upper classes ! ’ « 

Did she turn away in indignation ? No, by Heaven I there 
was notliing upon her face but the in tensest yearning pity. If she 
had spoken aigain she would have conquered ; but before those 
perfect lips could open, the thouglit pf thouglits flaslipd across me. 

‘Tell me one thing ! Is my cousin George to be married to 
’ and I stopped. 

‘ He is.’ 

‘And yet,’ I said, ‘you wish to turn me back from dying on a 
barricade ! ’ And without waiting for a reply, I hurried down 
the street in all the fury of despair. 

I liave promised to say little about the Tenth of April, for 
indeed I have no heart to do so. Every one of Maokaye’s pre- 
dictions came true. We had arrayed against us, by our own 
folly, the very physical force to which we had appealed. The 
dread of general plunder and outrage by the savages of London, 
the national hatred of that French and Irish interference of 
which we had boasted, armed ^against us thousands of speoiftl 
constables, who had in the abstract little or no objection to our 
political opinions. The practical common sense of England, 
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whatever discontent it might feel with the existing system^ 
refused to let it be hurled rudely down, on the inpe cliance ot 
building up on its ruins something as yet untried, and even 
undefined. Above all, the people would not rise. Whatever 
sympathy tliey had with us, they did not care to show it. And 
tJien futility after futility exposed itself. TJie meeting which 
was to have been counted by hundreds of thousands, numbered 
hardly its tens of thousands ; aiid of tliem a frightful propor- 
tion were of those very rascal classes, against wlioni we ourselves 
had offered to be sworn in as special constables. O’Connor’s 
courage failed him after all. He contrived to be called away, 
at the critical moment, by some problematical super’intendent of 
])olice. Poor Cuffy, the honestest, if not the wisest, speaker 
there, leapt off the w<^ggon, exclaiming that we wei'c all 
‘ humbugged and betrayed ’ ; and the meeting broke up pitiably 
jiiecemeal, drenched and cowed, body and soul, by pouring rain 
on its way home — for the very heavens mercifully helped to 
quench our folly — while the monster-petition crawled ludicrously 
away in a hack cab, to be dragged to the door of the House of 
Commons amid roars of laughter — ‘inextinguishable laughter,’ 
as of Tennyson’s jEpicurean Gods — 


Careless of inankiiifl. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and their ])olts are hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightly curled 
Round their golden houses, girdled Avitli the gleaming world. 

There they smile in secret, looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and himiiie, plague and eartlKpiake, roaring deeps nml iiery 
sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and sinking ships, aiu^ prayimj 
hands. 

But they smile, they find a music, centred in a doleful song, 

Steaming up, a lamentation, and an ancient tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning, though the words arc strong, 

Chanted by an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil, 

Storing little yearly dues of wheat, and wine, and oil ; 

Till they j)erish, and they suffer — some, ’tis whis]3ered, down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish ! 

Truly — truly, great poets’ words are vaster tl.au the singers 
themselves suppose ! 


CHAPTER XXXV 

THE LOWEST DEEP 

Sullen, disappointed, desperate, I strode along the streets that 
evening, careless whither i wenC The People^s Cause was lost 
— the Charter a laughing-stock. That the party which 
monopolises wealth, rank, and, as it fancied, education and 
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intelUgence, should luive been driven, degraded, to appeal to 
Ijrute force for self-defence -that thought gave me a savage 
joy ; but that it should have conquered by that last, lowest 
resource !— That the few should be still stronger than the many, 
or the many still too cold-hearted and coward to fac(i the few — 
that sickened me. 1 hated the well-born young special con- 
stables whom 1 i)assed, because they would have fought. I 
hated the gent and shop-keeper special constables, because they 
would have run away. 1 hated my own party, because they 
had gone too fai* - because they had not gone far enough. I 
hated myself, because 1 had not ])roduced some marvellous effect 
- thougli what that was to have Ijeen I could not tell— and 
hated myself all the mor(‘. for that ignoi ancc. 

A gi'ou]) of edendnate shop-keei’)e,rs passed me, shouting, 
‘God save the Gueen !’ ‘Hypocrites!’ 1 cried in my heart — 
‘they mean “God save our sho])s ! ” Liars! ddiey keep u]) 
willingly the useful calumny, that theii* slaves and victims are 
disloyal as well as miserable ! ’ 

I was utterly abased Jio, not utterly ; foi’ my self-contempt 
still vented itself — not in forgiveness, but in universal hatred 
and defiance. Suddenly 1 percei\'ed my cousin, laughing and 
jesting with a parly of fashionable young specials : J shrank 
from him ; and yet, J know not why, dr*ew as near him as T 
could, unobserved — lu^'ir enough to catch the words — 

‘Upon my honour*, Locke, J believe you ai*e a Chai*tist your- 
self at heart.’ 

‘At least I am no Gommunist,’ said he, in a significant tone. 
‘There is one little bit of i*eal pr*operty ^vdiich I liavc; no inten- 
tion of sharing with my neighbours.’ • 

‘What, the little beauty somewhere near Cavendish Square U 

‘That’s my business.’ 

‘Whereby you mean that you are on your way to her now? 
Well, T am invited to the wedding, remember.’ 

Tie pushed on laughingly, without answering. I followed 
him fast - ‘near (yavendish Squar-e ! ’-—the very part of the town 
whei*e Jallian lived ! I had liad, as yet, a horror of going near* 
it ; but now an intolerable suspicion scourged me forward, and 
T (logged his steps, hiding behind pillars, and at the corners of 
str eets, and then running on, till I got sight of him again. He 
went through Cavendish Square, up Harley Street — was it 
possible ? 1 gnashed my teetlr at tlm thought. But it must be 
so. He stopped at the dean’s house, knocked, and entered 
without parley. 

Tn a minute I was breathless on the door-step, and knocked. 
I had no plan, no object, except the wild wisli to see my own 
despair. I never thought of the chances of being recognised by 
the servants, or of anything else, except of Lillian by my 
cousin’s side. 

The footman came out smiling. ‘ What did 1 want ? ’ 
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‘T-I -Mr. Locke.’ 

‘Well you needn’t be in such a liurry ! ’ (with a signifhrant 
grin). ‘Mr. Locke’s likely to ])e busy for a few minutes yet, I 
expect.’ 

Evidently the man did not know me. 

‘Tell him that — that a person wislies to spt^ak to him on par- 
ticular business.’ Tliough 1 had no more notion what that 
business was than the man himself. 

‘ Sit down in the hall.’ 

And I heard tlie fellow, a moment afterwards, gossiping and 
laughing with tlie maids below about the ‘young couple.’ 

To sit down was impossible ; my only tlionght was — wliere 
was Lillian ? 

Voices in an adjoining* room caught my ear. TTis ! yes — and 
hers too — soft and low. What devil prompted me to turn eaves- 
dropper? to run headlong into temptation? I was close to the 
dining-room door, but they were not there — evidently they were 
in the back room, which, as 1 knew, opened into it witli folding- 
doors. I — r must conh^ss all. - Noiselessly, with (U'aft like a 
madman’s, T turned the handle, slipped in as stealtliily as a oat 
— the folding'dooVs were sliglitly open. I had a view of all that 
passed witliiu. A horrible fascination seemed to keep my eyes 
lixed on them, in spite of myself. Honour, shame, despair, bade 
me turn away, but in vain. 

I saw them. — How can T write it? Yet 1 will. — 1 saw them 
sitting together on the sofa. Their arms wer*e round ea-(;h other. 
Her head lay u])on his breast ; he bent over her with an intense 
gaze, as of a basilisk, JL thought ; how do 1 know that it was not 
the fiercciiesj^of his love ? Who could have helped loving her ? 

Suddenly she raised her head, and looked up in his face — her 
eyes brimming with tenderness, her cheeks bui'iiing with mingled 
delight and modesty'-— their lips met, and clung together. . . . 
It seemed a life — an eternity — before they parted again. Then 
the spell was broken, and I rushed fi'om the room. 

Faint, giddy, and blind, I just recollect leaning against the 
wall of the staircase. He came hastily out, and started as he 
saw me. My face told all. 

‘What? Eavesdropping?’ he said, in a tone of unutterable 
scorn. I answered nothing, but looked stupidly and fixedly in 
his face, while he glared at me with that keen, burning, intoler- 
able eye. I longed to spring at his throat, but that eye held me 
as the snake’s holds the deer. At last 1 found words. 

‘Traitor! everywhere — in everything — tricking me — sup- 
planting me — in my friends — in my love ! ’ 

‘Your love? Yours?’ And the fixed eye still glared upon 
me. ‘ Listen, cousin Alton ! Tlie strong ar^l the weak have 
been matched for the same prize : and what wonder, if the 
strong man conquers ? (lo and ask Lillian how she likes tlie 
thought of being a (.’ommunist’s love ! ’ 

S A. L. 
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As when, in a nightmare, we try by a desperate effort to 
break the spell, I sprang forward, and struck at him ; he put my 
hand by carelessly, ana felled me bleeding to the ground. I 
recollect hardly anything more, till I founa myself thrust into 
tlie street by sneering footmen, and heard them call after me 
‘Chartist’ and ‘Communist’ as 1 rushed along the pavement, 
careless where I went. ^ . 

I strode and staggered on through street after street, running 
blindly against passengers, dashing under horses’ heads, heed- 
less of warnings and execrations, till I found myself, I know not 
how, on Waterloo Bridge. I had meant to go there when I left 
the door. I knew that at least — and now I was there. 

I buried myself in a recess of the bridge, and stared around 
and up and down. 

I was alone — deserted even by mvself. Mother, sister, 
friends, love, the idol of my life, were all gone. I could have 
borne that. But to be sliamed, and know that I deserved it : 
to be deserted by my own lionour, self-respect, strength of will 
— who can bear that ? 

I could liave borne it, had one thing been left — faith in my 
own destiny — the inner hope that God had called me to do a 
work for llim. 

‘What drives the Frenchman to suicide?’ I asked myself, 
arguing ever even in the face of death and hell — ‘ His faith in 
nothing but his own lusts and pleasures ; and when they are 
gone, then comes the pan of charcoal— and all is over. What 
drives the German ? Ilis faith in nothing but his own brain. 
He has fallen down and worshipped that miserable ‘ Ich ’ of his, 
«and made that, and not God’s will, the centre and root of his 
philosophy, his poetry, and his self- idolising a3sthetics: and 
when it fails him, then for prussic acid, and nonentity. Those 
old Romans, too — why, they are the very experimentum crucis 
of suicide ! As long as they fancied that they had a calling to 
servo the state, they could live on and suffer. But when they 
found no more work left for them, then they could die — as 
Porcia died — as Cato— as I ought. What is thei^e left for me to 
do ? outcast, disgraced, useless, decrepit ’ 

I looked out over the bridge into the desolate ni^t. Below 
me the dark moaning river-eudies hurried downward. The wild 
west- wind howled past me, and leapt over the parapet down- 
ward. The huge reflection of Saint Paul’s, the great tap-roots 
of light from lamp and window that shone upon the lurid 
stream, pointed down — down — down. A black wherry shot 
through the arch beneath me, still and smoothly downward. 
My brain began to whirl madly — 1 sprang upon the step. — A 
man rushed past ^e, clambered on the parapet, and threw up 
his arms wildly.— A moment more, and he would have leapt 
into the stream. The sight recalled me to my senses— say, 
rather, it reawoke in me the spirit of manhood. I seized him 
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by tlie arm, tore him clown upon the pavement, and held him, 
in spite of his frantic struggles, it was Jemmy Downes! 
Gaunt, ragged, sodden, blear-eyed, drivelling, the worn-out gin- 
drinker stood, his Tnomentary paroxysm of strength gone, trem- 
bling and staggering. 

‘Why woiiT vou let a cove die? Why won’t vou let a cove 
die ? They’re all dead— -drunk, and poisoned, and dead ! What 
is there left ? ’ — he burst out suddenly in his old ranting style — 
‘what is there left on earth to live for? The prayers or liberty 
are answered by the laughter of tyrants ; her sun is sunk be- 
neath the ocean wave, and her pipe put out by the raging 
billows of aristocracy ! Those starving millions or Kennington 
Common — where are they? Where? I axes you,’ he cried 
fiercely, raising his voi(¥J to a womanish scream — ‘where are 
they?^ 

‘ Gone home to bed, like sensible people ; and you had better 
go too.’ 

‘Bed ! I sold ours a month ago ; but well go. Come along, 
and I’ll show you my wife and family ; and well have a tea- 
party— Jacob’s Island tea. Come along I 

‘ Flea, flea, unfortunate flea ! 

Bereft* of his wife and his small family ! ' 

He clutched my arm, and dragging me off towards the Surrey 
side, turned down Stamford Street. 

1 followed half perforce ; and the man seemed quite de- 
mented — whether with gin ov sorrow I could not tell. As he 
strode along .the pavement, he kept continually looking back, 
with a perplexed terrified air, as if expecting some fearful object. 

‘The rats!— the rats! don’t you see ’em coming out of the 
gullyholes, atween the area railings— dozens and dozens?’ 

‘No; 1 saw none.’ 

‘You lie ; I hear their tails whisking ; there’s their shiny-hats 
a-glistening, and every one on ’em with peelers’ staves ! Quick ! 
quick ! or tney’ll have me to the station-house.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ I said ; ‘ we are free men ! What are the police- 
men to us V 

‘You lie ! ’ cried he, with a fearful oath, and a wrench at my 
arm which almost threw mo down. ‘ Do you call a sweater's 
man a free man ? ’ 

‘ You a sweater’s man ? ’ 

‘ Ay ! ’ with another oath. ‘ My men ran away — folks said I 
drank, too ; but here I am • and I, that sweated others, I’m 
sweated myself— and I’m a slave ! I’m a slave — a negro slave, 
I am, you aristocrat villain ! ’ 

‘ Mind me, Downes ; if you will go quietly, I will go with 
you ; but if you do not let go of my arm, I give you in charge 
to the first policeman I meet.’ 
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‘Oil, don’t don’t ! ’ wliined the miserable wretch, as he almost 
fell on his knees, gin-drinkers’ tears running down his face, ‘or 
1 shall be too late. -And then the rats ’ll get in at the roof, and 
up through the floor, and eat ’em all up, and my work too -the 
grand new three-pound coat that I’ve been stitching at this ten 
days, for the sum of one half-crown sterling — and don’t 1 wish i 
may see the money ? Come on, quick ; there are the rats, close 
behind ! ’ And he dashed across the broad roaring thoroughfare 
of bridge Street, and hurrying almost at a run down Toolcy 
Street, jilunged into the wilderness of Bermondsey. 

He stopped at the end of a miserable blind alley, where a 
dirty gas-lamp just served to mak(^ darkness visible, and show 
the patched windows and rickety doorways of the crazy houses, 
whose upjier stoi'ies were lost in a bi'i^fxhng cloud of fog ; and 
the pools of stagnant water at our feet ; and the huge heap of 
cinders which tilled uj) the waste end of the alley - a dreary, 
black, formless mound, on which two or thi-ee spectral dogs 
prowled up and down after the otlal, appearing and vanishing 
like tlark im])s in and out of tlie black misty chaos beyond. 

The neighbouihood was undergoing, as it seemed, ‘improve- 
ments’ of that peculiar metropolitan species which consists in 
Xmlling down the dwellings of the ])oor, and building up rich 
men’s liouses instead ; and great buildings, within high tem- 
porary palings, laid already eaten uj) half the little houses ; as 
the great lish, and the great estates, and the great shopkeepers, 
eat up the little ones of theii* sjiecies — by the law of competition, 
lately discovei'cd to be the true creator and preserver of the 
universe. There they loomed up, the tall bullieis, against the 
dreary sky, looking down with their grim, ])i‘oud, stony visages, 
on the misery which they were driving out of one corner, only 
to accumulate and intensify it in another. 

The house at which we stojiped w^as the last in the row ; all 
its companions had been pulled down ; and there it stood, lean- 
ing out with one naked ugly side into the gap, and stretching 
out long props, like feeble arms and crutches, to resist the work 
of demolition. 

A group of slatternly people were in the entry, talking 
loudly, and as Downes pushed by them, a woman seized liim by 
the arm. 

‘Oh ! you unnatural villaiii ! — To go aw^ay after your drink, 
and leave all them poor dctad corp.ses locked up, without even 
letting a body go in to .stretch them out ! ’ 

‘And breeding the fever, too, to poison the whole house!’ 
growled one. 

‘The relieving oHicer’s Ix^en here, my cove,’ .said another, ‘and 
he’s gone for a jDeeler and a searcli warrant to break open the 
door, I can tell you ! ’ 

But Downes ])ushed past unheeding, unlocked a door at the 
end of the passage, tlirust me rn, locked it again, and then 
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rushed across the room in chase of two or three rats, wlio 
vanished into cracks and lioles. 

And what a room ! A low lean-to with wooden walls, witli- 
out a single article of furniture ; and through the broad cliinks 
of the door shone up as it were ugly glaring eyes, staring at us. 
They were the reflections of the ruslilight in the sewer below. 
Tlie stencil was frightful— the air heavy with pestilence. The 
first breath T drew made my heart sink, and my stomach turn. 
l>ut T forgot everything in the object whicli lay before me, as 
Downes tor*c a half-finished coat ofi' three coi*pses laid side by 
side on the bare floor. 

Til ere was Jiis little Irish wife dead and naked; the 
wasted white limbs gleamed in the lurid light ; the unclosed 
eyes stared, as if reproacftfully, at the husband whose drunkcMi- 
ness had broufjht her tliere to kill her with the pestilence ; and 
on eacJi side of iier a little, shrivelled, impish, ciiild-corjise,- the 
wretched man liad laid their arms round the dead mother’s 
neck- and there they slept, their hungering and wailing over 
at last for ever ; the rats had been busy already with them but 
what matter to tljem now 1 

‘Look!’ he cried ; ‘T watched ’em dying! Day after day T 
saw the devils come up through the ci-acks, like little maggots 
and beetles, and aJl manner of ugly things, creeping down their 
thi’oats ; a nd T asked ’em, and they said they were the fe\'er 
devils.’ 

It was too true ; the iioisonous exhalations had killed them. 
Tlie wretched man’s delirium tremens had given that horrible 
substantiality to the poisonous fever gases. 

Suddenly Downes turned on ]ne, almost menacingly. ‘ Money ! 
money ! 1 want some gin ! ’ 

I was thoroughly .terrified - and there was no shame in feel- 
ing fear, locked up with a madman far my superior in size and 
sti’ength, in so ghastly a ])lace. But the shame and the folly 
too, would have been in giving way to iny feai* ; and with a 
boldness half assumed, half the real fruit of excitement and 
indignation at the horrors I beheld, I answcu ed — 

‘If I had money, I would give you none. What do you want 
with gin? Look at the fruits of your accui’sed tippling. If 
you had taken my advice, my poor fellow,’ I went on, gaining 
courage as I spoke, ‘and become a water-drnvker, like me ’ 

‘Curse you and your water-drinking! If you had had no 
water to drink or wash with for two years but that — that,’ 
pointing to the foul ditch below- -‘if you had emptied the slops 
in there with one hand, and filled your kettle with the other ’ 

‘ Do you actually mean that that sewer is your only drinking 
water ? ’ 

‘Where else can we get any? Everybody drinks it; and 
you shall, too — you shall!’ ho cried, with a fearful oath, ‘and 
then see if you don’t run off to the gin-shop, to take the taste of 
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it out of your mouth. Drink ? and who can help drinking, with 
his stomach turned with such hell -broth as that — or pch a 
hell’s blast as this air is here, ready to vomit efrom morning till 
night with the smells? I’ll show you. You shall drink a 
bucket full of it, as sure as you live, you shall.’ 

And he ran out of the back door, upon a little balcony, wliich 
hung over tlie ditcli. 

I tried the door, but the key was gone, and the handle too. 
I beat furiously on it, and called for help. IVo gruff authori- 
tative voices were lieard in tlie passage. 

‘ Let us in ; I’m tlie policeman ! ’ 

‘ Let me out, or mischief will happen ! ’ 

Tlie policeman made a vigorous tj^irust at tlie crazy door 
and just as it burst open, and the light of his lantern streamed 
into the hor-rible den, a heavy splash was lieard outside. 

‘ H-e lias fallen into the ditch ! ’ 

‘ He’ll be drowned, then, as sure as he’s a born man,’ shouted 
one of the crowd behind. 

We rushed out on the balcony. The light of the policeman’s 
lantern glared over the ghastly scene — along <:h{^ double row of 
miserable house-backs, which lined the sides of the open tidal 
ditcli — over strange rambling jetties, and balconies, and sleep- 
ing-sheds, which liung on I'otting piles over the black waters, 
with phosphorescent scraps of rotten fish gleaming and twink- 
ling out of the dark hollows, like devilish grave-lights — over 
bubbles of poisonous gas, and bloated carcases of dogs, and 
lumps of otfiil, floating on the stagnant olive-green hell-brojth — 
over the slow sullen rows of oily ripple Which were dying away 
into the darkness far beyond, sending up, as they stirred, hot 
breaths of miasma — the only sign that a spark of humanity, 
after years of foiil life, had quenched itself at last in that foul 
death. I almost fancied that 1 could see the haggard face star- 
ing up at me through the slimy water ; but no, it was as opaque 
as stone. 

I shuddered and went in again, to see slatternly gin -smelling 
women stripping off their clothes — true women even there — to 
cover the poor naked corpses ; and pointing to the bruises 
which told a tale of long tyranny and cruelty ; and mingling 
their lamentations with stories of shrieks and beating, and 
* children locked up for hours to starve ; and the men looked on 
sullenly, as if they too were guilty, or rushed out to relieve 
themselves by helping to find the drowned body. Ugh ! it was 
the very mouth of hell, that room. And in the midst of all the 
rout, the relieving officer stood impassive, jotting down scraps 
of infoHnation, and warning us to appear the next day, to state 
what we knew before the magistrates. Needless hypocrisy of 
dajy ! Too careless to save the woman and children from brutal 
twanny, nakedness, starvation ! — Too superstitious to offend its 
idol of vested interests, by protecting the poor man against his 
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tyrants, the house-owning shopkeepers under whose greed the 
dwellings of the poor become nests of filth and pestilence, 
drunkenness and^degradation. Careless, superstitious, imbecile 
law ! — leaving the victims to die unhelped, and then, when the 
fever and the tyranny has done its work, in thy sanctimonious 
prudishness, drugging thy respectable conscience by a ‘search- 
ing inquiry’ as to how it all happened — lest, forsooth, there 
should have been ‘foul play’! Is the knife or the bludgeon, 
then, the only foul play, anfl not the cesspool and the curse of 
Rabshakeh 'I Go through Bermondsey or Spitalfields, St. Giles’s 
or Lambeth, and see if there is not foul play enougli already — 
to be tried hereafter at a more awful coroner’s inquest 
thinkost of ! 


uiiAPrEK XXXVI 


BEE AML AND 

It must have been two o’clock in the morning before I reached 
1113 ^ lodgings. lioo much exhausted to think, I hurried to my 
bed. I remember now tliat I reeled sti angely as 1 went up- 
stairs. I lay down, and was asleeqi in an instant. 

How long I had slept I know not, when I awoke witli a stitingc 
confusion and whirling in my brain, and an intolerable weight 
and pain about my back and loins. By the light of the gas- 
lamp I saw a figure standing at the foot of my bed. I could 
not discern the fa(?e, but I knew instirudively tliat it was my 
mother. I called to her again and again, but she did not 
answer. tSlTe moved slowly away, and passed out through the 
wall of the room. 

I tried to followdier, but could not. An enormous, unutter- 
able weight seemed tc^lie upon me. The bed-clothes grew and 
grew betorc me, and upon me, into a vast mountain, millions of 
miles in height. Then it seemed all glowing red, like the cone 
of a volcano. I hoard the roaring of the fires within, tlie rattling 
of the cinders down the heaving slope. A I’iver ran from its 
summit; and up that river-bed it seemed I was doomed to 
climb and climb for ever, millions and millions of miles up- 
wards, against the rushing stream. The thought was intoler- 
able, and I shrieked aloud. A raging thirst had seized me. I 
tried to drink the river-water : but it was boiling hot — sulphur- 
ous — reeking of putrefaction. Suddenly I fancied that I could 
pass round the foot of the mountain ; and jumbling, as madmen 
will, the sublime and the ridiculous, I sprang up to go round 
the foot of my bed, ’vyhich was the mountain. 

I recollect lying on the floor. I recollect the people of the 
house, who had been awoke by my shriek and my fall, rushing 
in and calling to me. I could not rise or answer. I recollect a 
doctor ; and talk about brain fever and delirium. It was true. 
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I was in a raging fever. And my fancy, long pent-up and 
crushed by circumstances, burst out, in uncontrollable wildness, 
and swept iny other faculties with it helpless away over all 
lieaven and earth, presenting to me, as in a vast kaleidoscope, 
fantastic symbols of all T had e\ er thouglit, or read, or felt. 

That fancy of the mountain returned ; but I had climbed it 
now. J was wandering along the lower ridge of t]»e Himalaya. 
On my right the line of snow peaks showed like a rosy saw 
against the chiar blue morning sky. Raspberries and cycla- 
mens were ])eej3ing through the snow around me. As 1 looked 
down tlie abysses, 1 could see far below, through the thin veils 
of blue mist that wandered in the glens, the silver spires of 
giant deodars, and huge rhododendrons glowing like trees of 
llame. The longing of my life to behold that cradle of mankind 
was satisfied. My eyes nwelhid in A^astness, as they swept over 
the broad flat jungle at the mountain foot, a desolate sheet of’ 
dark gigantic grasses, furrowed with the paths of the bufialo 
and rhinoceros, with bai-ren sandy wabir-courses, desolate pools, 
and here and there a single tree, stunted with malaria, shattered 
by mountain floods ; and fai* b(\yond, the vast jjlains of Hindo- 
stan, enlaced with myriad silver rivers and canals, tanks, and 
rice- fields, cities with their mo.sques and minarets, gleaming 
among the stately palm -groves along the boundless hoi’izon. 
Above me was a Hindoo temple, cut out of the yellow sand- 
stone. I climbed up to the higher tier of pillars among 
monstrous shapes of gods and fiends, that mouthed and writhed 
and mocked at me, struggling to free themselves from their 
bed of rock. The bull Nundi rose and tried to gore me; 
hundred-handed gods brandished quoits and sabres round my 
head ; and Kali dropped the skull from her gore-dripping jaws, 
to clutch me for hei* prey. Then my mother came, and seizing 
the pillars of the i)ortico, bent them like reeds : an earthquake 
shook the hills — great sheets of woodland slid roaring and 
crashing into the valleys- -a tornado swept through the temple 
halls, which rocked and tossed like a vessel in a storm : a crash 
— a cloud of yellow dust which filled the air — choked me — 
blinded me —buried me - - 


And Eleaiior c;ime by, and took my soul in the palm of her 
hand, as the angels did h’aust’s, and carried it to a cavern by 
the seaside, and dropped it in ; and I fell and fell for ages. 
And all the velvet mosses, rock flowers, and si)arkling spars 
and ores, fell with me, round me, in showers of diamonds, 
wJjirlwinds of emerald and ruby, and pattered into the sea that 
moaned below, and were quenched ; and the light lessened 
above me to one small spark, and vanished ; and 1 was in dark- 
ness,- *and turned again to my dust. 
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And I was at the lowest' point of created life ; a madrepore 
rooted to the rock, fathoms below the tide-mark ; and worst of 
all, my individuality was gone. I was not one thing, but many 
things — a crowd df innumerable polypi ; and I grew and grew, 
and the more I grew the more I divided, and multiplied tliou- 
sand and ten thousand -fold. If I could have thought, i should 
liave gone mad at it ; but J could only feel. 

AjkI I heard Eleanor and Lillian talking, as they floated past 
me through the deep, for they were two aT\gels ; and Tjillian 
said, ‘ When will he be one again?’ 

And Eleanor said, ‘He who falls from the golden ladder must 
climb through ages to its top. He who tears liimself in pieces 
by his lusts, ages only can make him one again. The madrepore 
shall become a shell, and^the sliell a fish, and the fish a biid, 
and the bird a beast ; and then lie shall become a man again, 
and see the glory of the latter days.’ 

And I was a soft crab, under a stone on tiie sea-sliore. With 
infinite starvation, and struggling, and kicking, I had got rid 
of my armour, slneld by shield, and joint by joint, fintl cowei'(*(l, 
naked and pitiable, in tlie dark, among dead shells and ooze. 
Suddenly the stone was turaied up ; and there was my cousin’s 
liated face laughing at me, and pointing me out to Lillian. 
>She laughed too, as I looked up, sneaking, ashamed, and 
defenceless, and squared up at liim with my soft useless claws. 
Why should she not laugh ? Are not crabs, and toads, and 
moidceys, and a hundred other strangcj forms of animal life, 
jests of nature emi)odiments of a divine liurnour, at which 
men are mcajit to laugh and be men*y ? But, alas ! my cousin, 
as lie turned away, thrust the stone back with his foot, and 
squelched me flat. 


And I was a remora, weak and helpless, till I could attacli 
myself to some living thing ; and then J had power to stop the 
largest ship. And Lillian was a flying fisli, and skimmed over 
the crests of the waves on gauzy wings. And my cousin was a 
huge shark, rushing after her, greedy and open-mouthed ; and 
I saw her danger, and clung to him, and lield him back ; and 
just as I had stopped him, she turned and swam back into his 
open jaws. 


Sand — sand- nothing but sand! Tlie air was full of sand 
drifting over granite temples, and painted kings and trium])hs, 
and the skulls of a former world ; and 1 was an ostrich, flying 
madly before the simoom wind, and the giant sand pillars, 
which stalked across the plains, hunting me down. And 
Lillian was an Amazon queen, beautiful, and cold, and cruel ; 
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and she rode upon a charmed horse, and carried behind her on 
her saddle a spotted ounce, which was my cousin ; and, when I 
came near her, ^e made him leap down anjl course me. And 
we ran for miles and for days through the interminable sand, 
till he sprang on me, and dragged me down. And as I lay 
quiveiing and dying, slie reined in her horse above me, and 
looked down at me with beautiful, pitiless eyes ; and a wild 
Arab tore the plumes from my wings, and she took them 
and wreathed them in her golden hair. The broad and blood- 
red sun sank down beneath the sand, and the horse and the 
Amazon and the ostrich plumes shone blood -red in his lurid 
rays. ♦ 


1 Avas a mylodon among South American forests — a vast 
sleepy mass, my elephantine limbs and yard-long talons con- 
trasting strangely with the little meek rabbit’s head, furnished 
with a poor dozen of clumsy grinders, and a very small kernel 
of brains, Avhose highest consciousness was the enjoyment of 
muscular strength. Where T liad picked pp the sensation 
which my dreams realised for me, I know not : my waking 
life, alas ! had never given me experience of it. Has the mind 
power of creating sensations for itself? 8urely it does so, in 
those delicious dVeams about tlying-which haunt us poor wing- 
less mortals, which would seem to give my namesalce’s philo- 
sopliy the lie. However that may be, intense and new was the 
animal delight, to plant my hinder claws at some tree-foot deep 
into the black rotting vegetable -mould* which steamed rich 
gases up wherever it was pierced, and clasp my huge arms 
round the stem of some palm or tree-fern ; and then slowly 
))ring my enormous Aveight and muscle to bear upon it, till the 
stem bent like a Avithe, and the laced bark cracked, and tlie 
libres groaned and shrieked, and the rmots sprung up out of the 
soil : and then, with a sIoav circular Avrench, the whole tree Avas 
twisted bodily out of the ground, and the maddening tension of 
my muscle.S suddenly relaxed, and I sank sleepily down upon 
the turf, to browse upon the crisp bxrt foliage, and fall asleep 
in tlie glare of sunshine which streamed through the new gap 
in the green forest roof. Much as I had envied the strong, I 
•liad never before suspected the delight of mere physical exer- 
tion. I now understood tlie wild gambols of the dog, and the 
madness which makes the horse gallpp and strain onwards till 
he drops and dies. They fulfil their nature, as I was doing, and 
in that is always happiness. 

But I did more — whether from mar^ animal destructiveness, 
or from the spark of humanity which was slowly rekindling in 
me, I began to delight in tearing up trees for its own sake. I 
tried my strength daily on thicker and thicker boles. I 
crawled up to the high jpalm-tops, and bowed them down by 
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my weight. My path through the forest was marked, like that 
of a tornado, by snapped and prostrate stems and withering 
branches. Had \ been a few degrees more hiilhan, I might have 
expected a retribution for my sin. I had fractured my own skull 
three or four times already. 1 used often to pass tlie carcases 
of my race, killed, as geologists now find them, by the fall of 
tlie trees they had overthrown; but still I went on, more and 
more reckless, a slave, like many a so-called man, to the mere 
sense of power. 

One day I wandered to the margin of the woods, and climb- 
ing a tree, surveyed a prospect new to me. For miles and 
miles, away to the white lino of the smoking Oordillera, 
stretched a low rolling plain ; one vast thistle-bed, the down 
of which flew in gray gAuzy clouds before a soft litful bi'ceze ; 
innumerable finches fluttered and pecked above it, and bent 
the countless flower-heads. Far away, one tall tree rose abo\'e 
the level thistle -ocean. A strange longing seized me to go 
and tear it down. The forest leaves seemed tasteless ; my 
stomach sickened at them ; nothing but thud tree would 
satisfy me ; and.descending, I slowly brushed my way, with half- 
shut eyes, through the tall tliistles which buried even my bulk. 

At last, after days of painful crawling, T di'agged my un- 
wieldiness to the tree-foot. Around it the phiin was Imre, and 
scored by burrows and heaps of earth, {irnong which gold, some 
in dust, some in great knots and ingots, sparkled twei*y where 
in the sun, in fearful contrast to tije skulls and bones which 
lay bleacdiing round. Home were human, some were those of 
vast and moiistrous*beasis. 1 knew (one knows everything in 
dreams) tli^ they had been slain by the winged ants, as large 
as jDanthers, who siiuiled and watched around over the magic 
treasure. Of them I felt no fear ; and tliey seejned not to 
perceive me, as I crawled, with greedy, liunger-shaipened eyes, 
up to the foot of the tree. It seemed miles in lieight. Its stem 
was bare and polished like a palm’s, and above a vast feathery 
crown of dark green velvet slept in the still sunlight. But 
wonders of wonders ! from among the branched hung gi'cat 
sea-gi*een lilies, and, nestled in the heart of each of them, tlie 
bust of a beautiful girl. Their white bosoms and shoulders 
gleamed rosy -white against the emerald pebils, like conch- 
shells half-hidden among sea- weeds, while .their delicate waists 
melted mysteriously into the central sanctuary of the flower. 
Their long arms and golden tresses waved langui shingly down- 
ward in tlie breeze ; their eyes glittered like diamonds ; their 
breaths perfumed the air. A blind ecstasy seized me — I awoke 
again to humanity, and fiercely clasping the tree, shook and 
tore at it, in the blind hope of bringing nearer to me the magic 
beauties above ; for I knew that I was in the famous land of 
Wak-Wak, from which the Eastern merchants used to pluck 
those flower -born beauties, and bring them home to fill the 
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harems of the Indian kings. Suddenly I heard a rustling in 
the thistles behind me, and looking round saw again tliat 
dreaded face— mf cousin ! 

He was dressed — strange jumble that dreams are! — like an 
American backwoodsman. He carried the same j'cvolver and 
bowie-knife which he had showed me the fatal niglit that he 
intruded on the Chartist club. 1 shook with terror ; but he, 
too, did not see me. He tlir’cw himself on his knees, and began 
Jticrcely digging and scraping for the gold. 

The winged ants rushed on him, but lie looked up, and ‘held 
them with his glittering eye,' and they shrank back abashed 
into tlie thistle covei-t ; while 1 sti'a-in'ed and tugged on, and 
the faces of the dryads above grew sadder and older, and their* 
tear-s fell on me like a fi-agr-ant rain. 

Suddenly the tree-bole cr*acked it was totior’ing. J looked 
r^ound, and saw that my cousin knelt dir*ectly in tlm path of its 
fall. J trded to call to Irim to move ; but liow could a poor 
edentate like ruyself articulate a word ? 1 tried to catcli his 

attention by signs — he would not see. T tried, convulsively, to 
hold the tree up, but it was too late ; a sudden gust of air 
swept by, and down it rushed, with a roar* like a whirlwind, 
and leaving my cousin untouched, struck me full across tlie 
loins, br’oke my backboru‘, and pinned me to the gr’ound in 
moi’tal agony. 1 lieard one wiki slir iek rise from the ilowor 
fairies, as they fell each fr*om the lily cup, no longer of full 
lium.'in size, but withered, shrivelled, diminished a tliousand- 
fold, and lay on the bar'r‘ sand, like little rosy humming-birds 
eggs, all crushed and dead. 

Th(*. great blue heaven above me sjx)ke, and cid(H], ‘Sellisli 
and sense-bound ! thou liast murdered beauty ! ^ 

Tlie sighing thistle-ocean answoi'cd, and niurmui*ed, ‘dis- 
contented ! thou liast mur*dered beauty !’ 

One tiower fairy alone lifted up her tiny cheek from the 
gold- strewn sand, and cried ‘ lh‘esumptuous 1 tliou hast 
niui'dered beauty ! ’ 

It was Lillian’s face— Lillian’s voice ! My cousin heard it too, 
and turned eagei’ly ; and as my eyes closed in the last death- 
shiver' 1 saAv him coolly jhek up the little beautiful figure, which 
looked like a fr agTuent of some exquisite cameo, and de]iberatel;y 
put it away in Iris cigar-case, as he said to Irimself, ‘A charming 
tit-bit for me, wlicn I return from the diggings ! ' 


When I awoke again, I w'as a baby-ajre in Jlornean forests, 
perclied ’ixmong fragrant trailers and fantastic orchis Rowers 
and as 1 looked down, beneath the green roof, into the deal 
waters paved with unknown water-lilies on which the sun had 
never slione, I saw my face reflected in tlie pool— a melancholy, 
thoughtful countenance, with large projecting brow— it might 
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have been a negro child’s. And I felt stirring in me, germs of 
a new and higher consciousness — yearnings of love towards the 
mother ape, who fed me and carried me from tree to tree. But 
1 grew and grew ;• and then the weight of my destiny fell upon 
me. I saw year by year my brow recede, my neck enlarge, my 
ja.w protrucfe’ my teeth became tu.sks ; skinny wattles grew 
from my cheeks— the animal faculties in me were swallowing 
up the intellectual. I watclicd in myself, with stujud selt- 
disgust, the fearful degradation which goes on from youth to age 
in all the monkey race, esp(‘cially in those which ai)proach 
nearest to the human foiun. Long melancholy mopings, fruit- 
less sti'ugglings to thiiik, wei'c i)eriodically succeeded by wild 
frenzies, agonies of lust and aimless ferocity. I flew upon my 
brotlier apes, and was*driven off with wounds. I rushed 
howling down into the village gardens, destroying eveT*ything 
I met. T caught the birds and insects, and tore tlicm to pieces 
with savage glee. One d.iy, us I sat among the l 4 nughs, I saw 
Lillian coming along a flow(‘ry path decked as Eve might have 
been, the day she turned from Paradise. 1’he skins of gorgeous 
bii’ds were J’ound hei* waist; Jier hail* was wreathed with 
fragraTit ti'opic tHDwei-s. On Inu’ bosom lay a baby it w^as my 
cousin’s. I knew hei*, and hated her. Th(‘ madness came upon 
me. I longed to lea]) from the bough and teai* liei* limb fr'om 
limb ; but brutal t(‘rr*()]*, the di’ead of man which is the doom of 
beasts, kept me root cal to my plac(‘. Tlien my cousin came— a 
hunter missionary ; and 1 heard him talk to lier with pride of 
the new world of civilisation and Ohristianity wliich he was 
organising in that ^‘oinc wilderness. 1 listened with a dim 
jealous understanding -not of th(5 words, but of the facts. I 
saw tlfem instinctively, as in a dream. She, pointed up to me 
in terror and disgust, as J sat gnashing and gi})bei’ing overhead. 
He threw up the muzzle of his rifle cai’ele.ssly, and tired — i fell 
dead, but conscious still. 1 knew tliat my carcase was carr*ied 
to the settlement ; and 1 watched while a smirking, chuckling 
surgeon dissected me, bone by bone, and n(‘rve by nerve. And 
as he was fingering at my heart, and discoursing sneeringly 
about Van Helmont’s dreams of tlie Arch.eus, and the animal 
spirit which dwells within the solar plexus, Eleanor glided by 
again, like an angel, and drew my soul out of the knot of nerves, 
with one velvet hnger-tip. 


Child-dreams — more vague and fragmentary than my animal 
ones ; and yet more calm and simple, and gradually, as they 
led me onward through a new life, ripening into detail, 
coherence, and reflection. Dreams of a hut among the valleys 
of Thibet — the young of forest animals, wild cats, and dogs, ajid 
fowls, brought liome to be my playmates, and grow up tame 
aroinid me. Snow- peaks which glittered white against the 
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nightly sky, barring in the horizon of the narrow valley, and 
yeb seeming to beckon upwards, outwards. Strange unspoken 
aspirations ; instincts which pointed to unfulfilled powers, a 
mighty destiny. A sense, awful and yet cheering, of a wonder 
and a majesty, a presence and a voice around, in the cliffs and 
tlie pine forests, and the great blue rainless heaven. The music 
of loving voices, the sacred names of child and father, mother, 
brother, sister, first of all inspirations. —Had we not an All- 
Father, whoso eyes looked dowui upon us from among those 
stars above ; wliose hand upheld the mountain roots below us *1 
Did Ho not love us, too, even as we loved eacli otlier ? 

The noise of wheels crushing slowly through meadows of tall 
marigolds and asters, orchises and fragrant lilies. I lay, a child, 
upon a woman’s bosom. Was she my mother, or Eleanor, or 
Lillian? Or w^as she neither, and yet all — some ideal of the 
great Aryan tribe, containing in herself all future types of 
European women ? So I slept and woke, and slept again, day 
after day, week after week, in the lazy bullock-waggon, among 
herds of gray cattle, guarded by hugo lop-eared mastiffs ; among 
shaggy white horses, lieavy- horned sheep, tind silky goats; 
among tall, bare-limbed men witli stone axes on their shoulders, 
and horn bows at their backs. Westward, through the bound- 
less steppes, whither oi* why we knew not ; but that the All- 
Father had sent us forth. And behind us the rosy snow-peaks 
died into ghastly gray, lower and lower as every evening came ; 
and before us tlie plains spread infinite, witli gleaming salt-lakes, 
and ever fresh tribes of gaudy flowers. Behind us dark lines of 
living beings streamed down the mountaiit slopes ; around us 
dark lines crawled along the plains — all westward, westward 
ever. — The tribes of the Holy Mountain poured out like water 
to replenish the earth and subdue it — lava-streams from the 
crater of that great soul -volcano— Titan babies, dumb angels of 
God, bearing with them in tlieir unconscious pregnancy the 
law, the freedom, tlie science, the poetry, the Christianity of 
Europe and the world. 

Westward ever — who cQuld stand against us? We met the 
wild asses on the steppe, and tamed them, and made them our 
slaves. We slew tlie bison herds, and swam broad rivers on 
their skins. The l^ython snake lay across our path ; the wolves 
and the wild dogs snarled at us out of their cover*ts ; we slew 
them and went on. The forest rose ip black tangled barriers : 
we hewed our way through them and^went on. Strange giant 
tribes met us, and eagle- visaged hordes, fierce and foolish ’ we 
smote them hip and tliigh, and went ofj, westward ever. Days 
and weeks and months rolled on, and our wheels rolled on witli 
them. New alps rose up beffore us ; climbed and climbed 
them, till, in lonely glens, the mountain walls stood up, and 
barred our path. 
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Then* one arose and said, ‘ Rocks are strong, but the All- 
Father is stronger. Let us pray to Him to send the earth- 
quakes, and blast the mountains asunder.' 

So we sat down And prayed, but the earthquake did not come. 

Then another arose and said, ‘Rocks are strong, but the 
All-Father is stronger. If we are the children of the All-Fatlicr, 
we, too, are stronger than the rocks. Let us portion out the 
valley, to every man an equal plot of ground ; and bring out the 
sacred seeds, and sow, and build, and come up with me and bore 
the mountain.’ 

And all said, ‘It is the voice of God. We will go up with 
thee, and bore the mountain; and thou shalt be our king, for 
thou art wisest, and the spirit of the All-Father is on thee ; and 
whosoever will not go up with thee shall die as a coward and 
an idler.’ 

So we went up ; and in the morning we bored the mountain, 
and at niglit we came down and tilled the ground, and sowed 
wheat and barley, and planted orchards. And in the upper 
glens we met the mining dwarfs, and saw their tools of iron 
and copper, and their rock-houses and foi'ges, and envdcd them. 
But they would give us none of them : tlien Our king said — 

‘ The A 11- Father has given all things ajid all wisdom. Woe 
to him who keeps tliem to himself : we will teach you to sow 
the sacred seeds ; and do you teach us your smith- work, or you 
die.’ 

Then the dwarfs taught us smith- work ; and we loved them, 
for they were wise ; and they married our sons and daughters ; 
and we went on boring the mountain. 

Then some of us arose and said, ‘We are stronger than our 
brethren, and can till more grouivd than they. Give us a greater 
portion of land, to each according to his power.’ 

But the king said^ ‘ Wherefore ? that ye may eat and drink 
more than your bretliren ? Have you larger stomachs, as well 
as stronger arms ? As much as a man needs for himself, that 
he may do for himself. The rest is the gift of the All-Father, 
and we must. do His work therewith. For the sake of the 
women and the children, for the sake of the sick and the aged, 
let him that is stronger go up and work the harder at tlie 
mountain.’ And all men said, ‘It is well spoken.’ 

So we were all equal — for none took more than he needed ; 
and we were all free, because we loved to obey the king by 
whom the spirit spoke ; and we were all brothers, because we 
had one work, and one hope, and one All -Father. 

But I grew up to be a man ; and twenty years were past, 
and the mountain was not bored through ; and the king grew 
old, and men began to love their flocks and herds bette|^ than 
quarrying, and they gave up boring through the mountain. 
And the strong and the cunning said, ‘ What can we do with all 
this might of ours ? ’ So, because they had no other way of 
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employing it, they turned it against each other, and swallowed 
up tlic lieritage of the weak • and a few grew rich, and many 
pool* ; and the valley was tilled with sorrow, for the land 
hecame too nari*ow for them. 

Then 1 arose and said, ‘How is this?’ And they said, ‘We 
must make provision for our children.’ 

And I answered, ‘Tlie All-Father meant neither you nor your 
<diitdren to dcwour your brethren. Wliy do you not break u]) 
mo? e waste gr ound ? Why do you not try to grow more corn 
in your* tields?’ • 

And they answei'ed, ‘We till the ground as our forefathers 
did : we will keep to the old traditions.’ 

And T answ(n*ed, ‘Oh ye hy])ocrites ! hav'e ye not for*gotten 
the old tr*aditions, that each man should have his equal sliare of 
gi’ound, and tliat we shfruld go on working at the mountain, for 
the sake of the weak and the children, the fatherless and the 
widow?’ 

And they answered nought for a while. 

Then one said, ‘Ai-e we not better otl‘ as we ai*e? We buy 
the ])()oi* man’s ground for a price, and we pay him his wages 
for* tilling it for us -and we know better* hbw to manage it 
than lie.' 

And I said, ‘ Oh ye hypocrites ! See how your lie wor'ks ! 
Those who were free ar*e now slaves. Those who had i^cace of 
mind a,i*e now anxious fr*om day to day for their daily bread. 
And the multitude gets jroorru* and ]K)orer*, while ye grow fatter 
and fatter*. If ye had gone on boring the mountain, ye would 
have had no t ime to eat up your* br’ethrenj 

Then they laughed and said, ‘ Thou art a singer rof songs, and 
a dreamer of di'eams. Let those who want to get through the 
mountain go up and bor*e it ; we ai*e well enough here. Come 
now, sing us ])leasant songs, and talk no more foolish dreams, 
and we will rewar*d thee.’ 

Then they brought out a veiled maiden, and said, ‘Look! 
her* feet ar-e likcr ivory, and her* hair like thi*eads of gold ; and 
she is the sweritest singer* in the whole valley. And she shall 
be thine, if thou wilt be like other ))eople, and prophesy smooth 
things unto us, and torment us no more with talk about liberty, 
equality, and brotheibood ; for they never were, and never will 
lx% on this earth. Living is too hard work to give in to such 
fancies.’ * 

And when the maiden’s veil was lifted, it was Lillian. And 
she clasped me round the neck, and cried, ‘ Come 1 1 will be 
your bt*ide, and you shall be rich and powerful ; and all men 
shall speak well of you, and you shall write songs, and we will 
sing them together, and feast and play from dawn to dawn.’ 

And I wept; and turned me about, and cried, ‘Wife and 
child, song and wealth, are pleasant ; but blessed is the work 
which the All-Father has given the pwrple to do. Let the 
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maimed and tlie lialt and the lilind, the needy and the father- 
less, come up after me, and we will bore tlie mountain.’ 

But the rich drove me out, and drove back those who would 
have followed ni^. So T went up by myself, and bored the 
mountain seven years, weeping ; and every yein* lAllian came to 
me, and said, ‘C^ome, aiuf be my husbaiut, for my beauty is 
fading, and youth passes fast away.’ J^ut T set my heart stead- 
fastly to the work. 

And when seven years were over, the jioor were so multiplied, 
that the rich had not wherewith to pay their labour. And there 
came a famine in the land, and many of the poor dh^d. Tlien 
tlie rich said, ‘Tf we let these men starve, they will turn on us, 
and kill us, for hunger has no conscience, and they are all but 
like the beasts that perisk.’ 8o they all brought, one a bulloclv, 
another a saiik of meal, each according to his substance, and feel 
the })oor therewith • and said to them, ‘Behold our love and 
mercy towards you ! Ilut the more they gave, the less they liad 
wherewithal to pay their labourers; and the moi’e they gave, 
the less the i)oor liked to work ; so that at last they had not 
wherewithal to j^ay for tilling th<^ gr*ound, and each man had 
to go and till his own, and knew not how ; so the land lay 
waste, and there was gr-eat perfdexity. 

Then I w(;nt down to tliem and said, ‘If yon had he^arkened 
to me, and not robbed your brethren of tlieir land, you would 
never have come into this 'strait ; foi- by this time tlie moun- 
tain would have been bored through.’ 

Then they eursexl the mountain, and me% and Him wlio made 
them, and came dowt^ to my cottage at night, and cried, ‘One- 
sided and lefk-handed ! father of confusion, and disciple of dead 
donkeys, see to what thou hast brought the land, with thy blas- 
phemous doctrines ! Here we are starving, and not only we, 
but the poor misguided victims of thy abominable notions !’ 

‘ You nave become wondrous x)itiful to the 23oor,’ said I, ‘ since 
you found that they would not starve that you might wanton.’ 

Then once more Lillian came to me, thin and i)ale, and worn. 
‘See, 1, too, am stai-ving ! and you have been the cause of it; 
but I will forgive all if you will helj) us but this orute.’ 

‘ How shall I help you V 

‘ You are a jioet and an orator, and win over all hearts with 
your talk and your songs, (to down to the tribes of the jjlain, 
and J3ersuade them to send us up warriors, that we may put 
down these riotous and idle wretches ; and you shall be king of 
all the land, and I will be your slave, by day and night.’ 

But I went out, and quarried steadfastly at the mountain. 

And when I came back the next evening, the poor had risen 
against the rich, one and all, crying, ‘ As you have done to us, 
so will we do to you ;’ and they hunted them down like wild 
beasts, and slew many of them, and threw their carcases on the 
dunghill, and took ^^ossession of their land and houses, and cried, 

T A- I- 
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‘We will be all free and equal as our forefathers were, and live 
liere, and eat and drink, and take our pleasure.’ 

Then I ran out, and cried to them, ‘ Fools ! will you do as 
these rich did, and neglect the work of God ^ If you ao to them 
as they have done to you, you will sin as they sinned, and 
devour each other at the last, as they devoured you. The old 
paths are best. Let each man, rich or poor, liave his equal share 
of the land, as it was at first, and go up and dig tlirough the 
mountain, and possess the good land beyond, where no man 
need jostle liis neigh]K)nr, or rob liim, when the land becomes 
too small for you. Were the ricli only in fault ? Did not you, 
too, neglect the work which the All-Father liad given you, and 
run every man after Ids own comfort? So you entered into a 
lie, and by your own sin raised up ,the rich man to be your 
punisliinent. For the last time, who will go up with me to the 
mountain V 

Tlien they all cried with one voice, ‘ ne have sinned ! We 
will go up and jDierce the mountain, and fulfil the work which 
God set to our forefathers.’ 

Wo went up, and the first stroke that I struck a crag fell out; 
and behold, tlie light of day! and far below us the good land 
and large, stretcliing away boundless towards the western 
sun, 

I sat by the caves mouth at tlietlawning of the day. Past 
me the tiibe poured down, young and old, with their waggons, 
and their cattle, their seeds, and their arms, as of old— yet not 
a.s of old — wiser and stronger, taught by^long labour and sore 
affliction. Downward they streamed from the cave’s mouth 
into the glens, following the guidance of the silver water- 
courses ; and as they passed me, each kissed my hands and feet, 
and cried, ‘Thou hast saved us — thou hast given up all for us. 
(bine and be our king !’ 

‘ Nay,’ I said, ‘I have been your king this many a year ; for 
I have been the servant of you all.’ 

I went down withlSiem into the jjlain, and called them round 
me. Many times they besought me to go with them and lead 
them. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘I am old and gray-headed, and I am not as I 
liave been. Clioose out the wisest and most righteous among 
you, and let him lead you. But bind him to yourselves with an 
oath, that whenever he shall say to you, “ Stay here, and let us 
sit down and build, and dwell here for ever,” you shall cast him 
out of his office, and make him a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of wafer, and choose one who will ‘lead you forwards in the 
spirit of God.’ 

The crowd opened, and a woman came forward into the 
circle. Her face was veiled, but we all knew her for a pro- 
phetess. Slowly she stepped into the midst, chanting a mystic 
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song. Whether it spoke of past, present, or future, we knew 
not ; but it sank deep into all our hearts. 

‘ True fi'eedoin stands in meekness — 

Trifl) strength in utter weakness — 

Justice in forgivcy^ess lies — 

Ric.hes in self-sacrifice — 

Own no rank but God’s own spirit — 

Wisdom rule ! — and worth inherit ! 

Work for all, nnd all employ — 

Share with all, and all enjoy — 

God alike to all has given, 

Heaven as Earth, and Earth as Heaven, 

When the land shall find her king again, 

And the reign of God is come.’ 

We all listened, awe-struck. She turned to us and con- 
tinued — 

‘ Hearken to me, cluldren of Japhet, the unresting ! 

‘ On tlie lioly mountain of Taradise, in the Asgard of the 
Hindoo-Koh, in the cup of the four rivers, in tlie womb of the 
mother of nations, in brotherhood, equality, and freedom, the 
sons of men w^'e begotten, at the wedding of the heaven 
and the earth. Mighty infants, you did tlie right you knew not 
of, and sinned not, because tliere was no temptation. Hy selfish- 
ness you fell, and became beasts of prey. Each man coveted 
the universe for his own lusts, and not tliat ho miglit fulfil in it 
(xod s command to people and snbduo it. Long lla^’e you wan- 
dered — and long will you wander still. Foi* here you have no 
abiding city. You fijiall build cities, and they shall crumble ; 
you sliall indent forms of society and religion, and they shall 
fail in the hour of need. You shall call the iands bjy your own 
names, and fresh waves of men shall sweep you forth, west- 
ward, westward ever, till you have travelled round the path of 
the sun, to the place from whence you came. For out of Para- 
dise you went, and unto Paradise you shall return ; you shall 
become once more as little children, and renew your youth like 
the eagle’s. Feature by feature, and lim1i|by limb, ye shall re- 
new it ; age after age, gradually and painfully, by hunger and 
pestilence, by superstitions and tyrannies, by need and blank 
despair, shall you be driven back to the All-Father’s home, till 
you become as you were before you fell, and left the likeness of 
your father for the likeness of the beasts. Out of IMradise you 
came, from liberty, equality, and brotlierhood, and unto them 
you shall return again. A^ou went forth in unconscious infancy 
—you shall return in thoughtful manhood. You went forth in 
ignorance and need— ^ou shall return in science and wealtli, 
philosophy and art. You went forth with the world a wilder- 
ness before you — ^you shall return when it is a garden behind 
you. You went forth selfish savages — you shall return as the 
brothers of the Son of God. 
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‘And for yon,’ slie said, looking on mo, ‘your penance is ac- 
complislied. You liave learned what it is to be a inan. You 
have lost your life and saved it. He tliat gives up house, or 
land, or wife, or child, for God’s sake, it shalr be repaid him an 
hundred-fold. Awake!’ 

Surely F knew* that voice. She lifted her- veil. TFie face was 
Lillians'^ No ! —Eleanor’s ! 

Gently she touched my liand 1 sank down into soft, weary 
hapj)y sleej). 

The spell was snapi)ed. Hy fever and my dreams faded 
away together, and 1 woke to the twittcu ing of tlui s])arrows, 
and tlie scent of the poplar leaves, and the sights and sounds of 
childhood, and found theanor and her uncle sitting by my bed, 
and witli them Grossth waite’s little wH‘e. 

T would have spoken, but Eh^anor laid her huger on her lips, 
and taking hei* uncle’s arm, glided from the I'oom. Katie ke])t 
stubboi’iily a smiling silence, ami I was fain to obe^y my new- 
found guardian angels. 

What need of iiutny words? Slowly, and with I'elapses into 
insensibility, F passed, like one who recovers from disowning, 
through the painful gate of birth into another life. The fury 
of passion had been replaced by a delicious weakness. The 
thimder-(douds had passed roaidngdown th(‘, wind, and the calm 
bright holy evening was come. My heart, like a fretful child, 
had stamp'ed and wept itself to sleep. I was past even gi'ati- 
tude ; inhnite sul)missiou and humility, feelings too long foi*- 
gotten, al)sorbed my whole being. Only I never dared meet 
Eleanor’s eye. Her voice was like an angel’s when she spolte to 
me — friend, mothei*, sister, all in one. but T h?*-d a dim i‘e- 
collection of being unjust to lier— -of some bar l)etween us. 

Katie and Ci'ossthwaitc, as they sat by me, tender and careful 
nurses both, told me, in time, that to Eleanor 1 owed all my 
comforts. I could not thank her — the debt was infinite, in- 
explicable. 1 felt as if I must speak all iny Imart or none ; and 
I watched her lavish kindness with a soT*t of sleepy, i:)assive 
wonder, like a new-bitn babe. 

At last, one day, my kind nurses allowed me to speak a little. 
1 broached to (h’ossthwaite the subject which fille.d my 
thoughts. ‘ How came T here ? How came you liere ? and Lady 
^ Ellerton ? What is the meaning of it all ?’ 

‘ The meaning is„ that Lady Ellerton, as they call her, is an 
angel out of heaven. Ah, Alton! she was your true friend, 
after all, if you had but known it, and not tliat other one at all.’ 

I turned my head away. 

‘ Whisht — howld then, Johnny darliht ! and don’t go torment- 
ing the poor dear sow], just when he’s cornin’ round again.’ 

‘No, no ! tell me all. I must — I ought— I deserve to bear it. 
How did she come here V 

‘ Why then, it’s my belief, she -had lier ej^e on you ever since 
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you came out of that Bastille, and befoi'c that, too ; and she 
found you out at Mackaye s, and me with you, for 1 was there 
looking after you^ If it hadn’t been for your illness, I’d have 
been in Texas now, with our friends, foi* all’s uji with the 
Charter, and the country’s too hot, at least for im^. I’m sick of 
the whole thing together, imtriots, aristocrats, and everybody 
else, except this blessed angel. And I’ve got a (U)uple r ' ii- 
dred to emigrate with ; and what’s more, so have you.’ 

‘ How’s that V 

‘Why, when poor dear old Mackaye’s will was read, and you 
raving mad in tlie next room, lie had left all his stock-in-trade, 
that was, the books, ‘to some of our friends, to foi'in a work- 
men’s library with, and £400 h(‘.’d sa^‘ed, to be 2 xirted betw^ecui 
you and me, on conditiifn that we’d G. T. ^i\, and cool down 
across the Atlantic, for seven years come the tenth of AiU’il.’ 

So, then, by the lasting lov(^ of my adoj^ted father, I was at 
jiresent at least out of the reach of want ! My heai’t was ready 
to overflow at my eyes ; Vnit 1 could not rest till 1 had heard 
more of Lady Ellei’ton. What l>rought liei* here, to nurse me 
as if she had binai a sister? 

‘Why, then, she lives not far off by. When her husband died, 
his cousin got the estates and title, and so she came, Katie tells 
me, and lived for one year down somewhere in the East-end 
among the needlewomen ; and sjient her whole fortune on the 
))oor, and never ke[)t a servant, so they say, but made her owui 
bed and cooked her own dinner, and got her* bread with her own 
needle, to see what it was really like. And she learnt a lesson 
there, I can tell you,*and God bless her for it. Eor now she’s 
got a large house here by, with fifty or more in it, all at w'ork 
together, sharing the eai*nings among themselves, and jmtting 
into thei?* own i)oelkets the profits which would have gone to 
their tyrants ; and she keeps the accounts for tliem, and gets 
the goods sold, and manages everytliing, and I'eads to them 
wliile they work, and teacdies them every day.’ 

‘And takes her victuals with tliem,’ said Katie, ‘share and 
share alike. She that was so grand a lacf^, to demane herself to 
tlie poor unfortunate young things 1 She’s as blessed a saint as 
any a one in the Calendar, if they’ll foi’give me for saying so.’ 

‘Ay ! demeaning, indeed ! for the best of it is, they’re not the 
respectable ones only, though she .spends hundreds on theun ’ 

‘ And sure, haven’t I seen it with my own eyes, when I’ve 
been there charing ? ’ 

‘ Ay, but those she lives with are the fallen and the lost ones 
— those that the rich would not set uj) in Inisiness, or help them 
to emigrate, or lift them out of the gutter with a i>air of tongs, 
for fear they should stain their own whitewash in handling 
them.’ 

‘ And sure they’re as dacent as meself now, the poor darlints ! 
It was misery druv ’em to it, every one ; perhaps it might hav’ 
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druv me the same way, if Fd a lot o’ childer, and Johnny gone 
to glory — and the blessed saints save him from that same at all 
at all 1’ » 

‘ What ! from going to glory ? ’ said John. 

‘Och, thin, and wouldnx I just go mad if ever such ill luck 
happened to yees as to be taken to heaven in the prime of your 
days, asthore 1 ’ 

Aiid she began sobbing and hugging and kissing the little 
man ; and then suddenly recollecting herself, scolded him 
heartily for making such a ‘ whillybaloo,’ and thrust him out of 
my room, to recommence kissing him in the next, leaving me 
to many meditations. 

CHAPTER XX*X.V1I 

THE TIHJE DEMACiOtJUE 

I USED to try to arrange my thoughts, but could not ; the past 
seemed swept away and buried, like the wreck of some drowned 
land after a flood. Ploughed by affliction to tlje core,, my heart 
lay fallow for every seed that fell. Eleanor understood me, and 
gently and gradually, beneath lier skilful hand, the chaos began 
again to bloom with verdure. >She and Crossthwaite used to sit 
and read to me-~from the Bible, from poets, from every book 
which could suggest soothing, graceful, or liopeful fancies. Now 
out of the stillness of the darkened chamber, one or two price- 
less sentences of a Kempis, or a spirit-stirring Hebrew psalm, 
would fall upon my ear : and tlien there wtis silence again ; ana 
I was left to brood over the words in vacancy, till ‘they became 
a fibre of my own soul’s core. Again and again the stories of 
Lazarus and the Magdalene alternated with Milton’s Penseroso, 
or with Wordswortlvs tenderest and most solemn strains. Ex- 
quisite prints from the history of our Lord’s life and death were 
hung one by one, each for a few days, opposite my bed, where 
they miglit catch my eye the moment that I woke, the moment 
before I fell asleep. I heard one day the good dean remonstrat- 
ing with her on the ‘ sentimentalism ’ of her mode of treatment. 

‘Poor drowned butterfly 1 ’ she answered, smiling, ‘he must 
be fed with honey -dew. Etave I not surely had practice enough 
"already ? ’ 

‘ Yes, angel that you are ! ’ answered the old man. ‘ You have 
indeed had practice enough ! ’ And lifting her hand reverenti- 
ally to his lips, he turned and left the room. 

She ^t down by me as I lay, and b^gan to read from Tenny- 
son’s Lotus-Eaters. But it was not reading'--it was rather a 
soft dreamj^ chant, which rose and fell like the waves of sound 
on an AEolian harp. 

‘ Thfetfc is sweet music hert that softer falls 
Than jietals from -blown roses on the grass, 
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Or wight dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass ; 

Music that gentler on the spirit lies 
Than tired f^yel ids upon tired eyes ; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And through the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved dowers weep, 

And from tlie craggy ledge the poppy liangs in sleep. 

Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

And utterly consumed with sharp distress. 

While all things else have rest from weariness '? 

All things have rest : wdiy should we toil alone ? 

We only toil, who are tlie first of things, 

And make })eri)etuaf moan, 

Still from one soitow to another thrown : 

Nor ever fold our wings, 

And cease from wanderings ; 

Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm, 

Nor hearken what the inner spirit sings, 

There is no joy but calm ! ” 

Why shoiJld we only toil, the roof and crown of things V 

She paused — 

My soul was an enchanted boat 
Which, like a sleeping swan, did float 
Upon the silver waves of her sweet singing. 

Half-unconscious, I looked up, Hof ore me hung a copy of 
Eaffaelle’s cartoon of tlie Miraculous Draught of Phshes. As 
my eye wandered over it, it seemed to blend into liarmony witb 
tlie feelings*which the poem had stirred. I seemed to float upon 
the glassy lake. I watched the vista of the waters and moun- 
tains, receding int6 the dreamy infinite of the still summer sky. 
Softly from distant shores came tlie hum of eager multitudes ; 
towers and palaces slept quietly beneath the eastern sun. In 
front, fantastic fishes, and the birds of tlie mountain and tlio 
lake, confessed His power, who sat there in His calm godlike 
beauty, His eye ranging over all that still infinity of His own 
works, over all that wondrous line of figures, which seemed to ex- 
press every gradation of spiritual consciousness, from the dark, 
self-condemned dislike of Judas’s averted and wily face, through 
mere animal greediness to the first dawnings of surprise, and on 
to the manly awe and gratitude of Andrew’s majestic figure, 
and the self-abhorrent humility of Peter, as he shrank down 
into the bottom of the skiff, and with convulsive palms and 
bursting brow seemed to press out from his inmost heart the 
words, ‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord ! ’ 
Truly, pictures are the books of the unlearned, and of the mis- 
leamed too. Glorious Raffaellc ! Bha-kspeare of the South ! 
Mighty nreacher, to whose blessed intuition it was given to 
know all human hearts, to embody in form and colour all 
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spiritual truths, coniinon alike to Protestant and Papist, to 
workman and to saqe — oli that 1 may meet thee before the 
throne of God, if it be but to thank thee for that one picture, 
in wliicli thou didst reveal to me, in a single ‘glance, every step 
of my own spiritual liistory! 

She seemed to follow my eyes, and guess from them the work- 
ings of my heart ; for now, in a low, half-abstracted voice, as 
Diotima Tnay have talked of old, she began to speak of rest and 
labour, of death and life; of a labour wliieh is perfect rest - of 
a daily death, which is but daily birth — of weakness, which is 
the strength of God ; and so she wandered on in her speech to 
Him who died for* us. And gradually she turned to me. She 
laid OT\e finger solemnly on iny listless ])alm, as her words and 
voi<;e became more intense, more })ers()nal. She talked of Him, 
as Alary may have talked just risen from His feet. She si^oke 
of Him as 1 had never heard Him sxx)ken of l)efore - with a 
tender passionate loyalty, ke])t down and softened by the deepest 
awe. Th(‘. sense of iiei* intense belief, shining out in every linea.- 
ment of her face, carried conviction to my heart more than ten 
thousand arguments could do. It must be true ! AVas not the 
power of it around Ihu* like a glory ? She spoke of Him as near 
us — watching us — in words of such vivid eloquence that 1 turned 
half-startled to lier, as if I expected to see Him standing by her 
side. 

She spoke of Him as the great Peformer ; and yet as the true 
conservative ; the inspii*(!r of all new truths, revealing in His 
P)ible to every age abysses of new wisdom, as the times recjuire ; 
and yet th() vinclicator of all which is ancient and eternal— the 
justifier of His own dealings with man from thf> beginning. 
She spoke of Him as the true demagogue the cliampion of the 
poor ; and yet as the true King, above and below all earthly 
rank ; on whose will aloju^ all r(ial superiority of man to man, 
all the time-justified and tiuK^-honoured usages of the family, 
the society, tlie jiation, stand and shall stand for ever. 

And then she (^hanged her tone; and in a voice of inhnite 
tenderness she spoke of Him as the Creator, the Woi‘d, the In- 
spire!’, the only j^erfect Artist, the Fountain of all Genius. 

She made me feel — would that His ministers had made me 
feel it before, since they say that they believe it — that He had 
})assed victorious through my vilest temptations, that He sympa- 
thised Avith my every struggle. 

She told me how He, in the first dawn of manhood, full of the 
dim consciousness of His own power, full of strange yearn- 
ing presentiments about His own sad aitd glorious destiny, went 
up into the wilderness, as every youth, above all every genius, 
mu^t, there to be tempted of the devil. She told how alone 
with the 'wild beasts, and the brute powers of nature, He saw 
into the open secret — the mystery of man’s twofold life, His 
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kingship over earth, His son ship under God : and conquered in 
the might of Ilis knowledge. How He was tempted, like every 
genius, to use His creative powers for selfish ends — to yield to 
the lust of displa'y and singularity, and br*eak through those 
laws whicij He came to reveal and to fulfil-— to do one little act 
of evil, that He might secure thereby the harvest of good which 
was the object of His life: and how He had conquered in the 
faith that He was the Hon of God. Hhe told me how He had 
borne the sorrows of genius ; how the slightest i)ang that I had 
evei' felt was but a dim faint pattern of His ; how He, above all 
men, had felt the agony of calumny, misconce])tion, misinterpi e- 
tation ; liow He had fought witli bigotry and stupidity, casting 
His pearls ])efore swine, knowing full well what it was to speak 
to the deaf and tlui blind % how He had wept over Jerusahun, in 
the Vntterness of disappointed patriotism, when He had tried in 
vain to awaken within a nation of slavish and yet rebellious 
bigots the consciousness of their* glor-ious calling 

it was too much— 1 hid my fac(‘. in the coverlet, and bur*st 
out into long, low, and yet most hapjry weeping. Hhe rose and 
went to the window, and beckoned Katie from the i*oom within. 

‘I am afraid,’ She said, ‘my convei’sation has been too much 
for him.’ 

‘Hhower’s sweeten Die air,’ said Katie; and tr'uly enough, as 
my own lightened brain told me. 

Eleanor— for so 1 must call her* now— stood watching me for* 
a few minutes, and then glidefl back to the bedside, and sat 
dowij again. 

‘You find the room quiet?’ 

‘ Wonderfiftlly quiet. The roar of the city outside is almost 
soothing, and the noise of evei*y cai’riage seems to cease suddenly 
just as it becomes painfully near.’ 

‘We have had str*aw laid down,’ she answered, ‘all along this 
part of the street.’ 

This last drop of kindness Idled the cup to overflowing : a 
veil fell from before my eyes — it was she who had been my 
friend, my guardian angel, fi*om the beginning ! 

‘You — you — idiot tliat I liave been! I see it all now. It 
was you who laid that paper to catch my eye on tliat first 

evening at D ! — you p.aid my debt to my cousin! — you 

visited Mackaye in his last illness ! ’ 

Hhe made a sign of assent. 

‘You saw from the beginning my danger, my weakness! — 
you tried to turn me from my frantic and fruitless passion !-^ 
you tried to save me from the very gulf into which I forced 
myself! — and I — I have hated you in return— cherished sus- 
picions too ridiculous to confess, only equalled by the absurdity 
of that other dream ! ’ 

‘Would that other dream have ever given you peace, even if 
it had ever become reality ? ’ 
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She spoke gently, slowly, seriously ; waiting between each 
question for the answer which I dared not give. 

‘ What was it that you adored ? a soul or a face ? The 
inward reality or the outward symbol, which is only valuable 
as a sac.Tament of the loveliness within ? ^ 

‘Ay!’ tJi ought I, ‘and was that loveliness within? What 
was that beauty but a hollow mask ?’ How barren, borrowed, 
trivial, every thought and word of hers seemed now, as I looked 
back upon tliem, in comparison with the rich luxuriance, tlie 
startling originality, of thought, and deed, and sympathy, in 
her who now sat by me, wan and faded, beautiful no more as 
men call Ix^auty, but witli the spirit of an archangel gazing 
from tliose clear, fiery eyes ! And as I looked at her, an emotion 
utterly new to me arose ; utter trust, delight, submission, 
gratitude, awe — if it was love, it was love as of a dog towards 
his master 

‘Ay,’ I murmured, half unconscious that I spoke aloud, ‘her 
I loved, and love no longer ; but you, you 1 wojship, and for 
ever ! ’ 

‘Worship God,’ slie answered. ‘Tf it shall nlease you here- 
after to call me friend, I shall refuse neither Hie name nor its 
duties. But rememlier always, that whatsoever jnterest I feel 
in you, and, indeed, have felt from the first time I saw your 
poems, I cannot give or accept friendship upon any ground so 
shallow and changeable as personal preference. The time was 
when I thought it a mark of superior intellect and refinement 
to be as exclusive in rny friendships as in my theories. Now I 
have leaimt tliat tliat is most spiritual aifd noble which is also 
most universal. If we are to call each other friends, it must be 
for a reason which (equally includes the outcast and the profli- 
gate, the felon and the slave.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ I asked, half disappointed. 

‘ Only for the sake of Him who died for all alike.’ 

Why did she rise and call Crossthwaite from the next room 
where he was writing? Was it from the womanly tact and 
delicacy which feared lest my excited feelings might lead me on 
to some too daring expression, and give me the pain of a rebuff, 
however gentle ; or was it that she wished him, as well as me, 
to hear the memorable words which followed, to which she 
seemed to have been all along alluring me, and calling up in 
my mind, one by one, the very questions to which she had 
prepared the answers ? 

‘ That name ! ’ I answered. ‘ Alas I has it not been in every 
age the watchword, not of an all-embracing charity, but of self- 
conceit and bigotry, excommunication and persecution V 

‘ That is what men have made it ; not Ckni, or He who bears 
it, the Son of God. Yes, men have separated from each other, 
slandered ea6h other, murdered each other in that name, and 
blasphemed it by that very act. 3 ut when did they unite in 
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any name but that ? Look all history through — from the early 
churches, unconscious and infantile ideas of God’s kingdom, as 
Eden was of the Jiuman race, when love alone was law, and 
none said that aught that he possessed was liis own, but they 
had all things in common — Whose name was tlie bond of unity 
for that brotherhood, such as the eartli had never seen- when 
the Roman lady and the Negro slave partook togetlier at the 
table of the same bread and wine, and sat together at the feet 
of the Syrian tent-maker ? — “ One is our Master, even Christ, 
who sits at the right hand of God, and in Him we are all 
brothers.” Not self-chosen preference for His precepts, but the 
overwhelming faith in His presence, His rule. His love, bound 
those rich hearts together. Look onward, too, at the first 
followers of St. Rennet JiAid St. Francis, at tlie Cameronians 
among their Scottish hills, or the little persecuted flock who in 
a dark and godless time gathered around Wesley by pit-mouths 
and on Cornish clifls — Look, too, at the great societies of our 
own days, which, however imperfectly, still lovingly and earn- 
estly do their measure of God .s work at home and abroad ; and 
say, when was tln^e ever real union, co-operation, philanthroj^y, 
equality, brotherhood, among men, save in loyalty to Him — 
Jesus, who died upon the cross?’ 

And she bowed her head reverently before that unseen 
Majesty; and then looked up at us again — Those eyes, now 
brimming full of earnest tears, wmuld have melted stonier 
hearts than ours that day. 

‘Do you not believe me? Then T must quote against you 
one of your own proi5!iets - a ruined angel-^even as you might 
have been. * » 

‘When Camille Desmoulins, the revolutionary, about to die, 
as is the bite of such, by the hands of revolutionaries, was asked 
his age, he answered, they say, that it was the same as that of 
the “bon sans-culotte Jesus,” I do not blame those who shrink 
from that speech as blasphemous. I, too, have spoken hasty 
words and hard, and prided myself on breaking the bruised 
reed, and quenching the smoking flax. Time was when 1 
should have been the loudest in denouncing poor (kimille ; but 
I have long since seemed to see in those words the distortion of 
an almighty truth— ^ truth that shall shake thrones, and princi- 
palities, and powers, and fill the earth with its sound, as with 
the trump of God ; a prophecy like Balaam’s of old — “ I shall 
see Him, out not nigh ; I shkll behold Him, but not near.” . , . 
Take all the lieroes, prophets, poets, philosophers— where will 
you find the true dem^ogue— the speaker to man simply as 
man— 'the friend of publicans. and sinners, the stern foe of the 
scribe and the Pharisee — with whom was no respect of persons 
—where is he ? Socrates and Plato were noble ; Zeidusht and 
Oonfutisee, for aught we know, were nobler still ; but what 
were they but the exclusive mystagogues of an enliglitened 
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f(3w, lik() onr own Emersons and Strausses, to compare great 
with small What gospel have tliey, or Strauss, or Emerson, 
for the poor, the suilering, the oppressed ? The People’s 
Friend Where will you find him, hut in Jasus of Nazareth E 

' We feel that ; I assure you, we feel that,’ said Crossthwaite. 
‘There are thousands of us wlio delight in His moral tc^aching, 
as the perfection of human excellence.’ 

‘And what gosj)e] is thei-e in a moral teaching? What good 
news is it to the savage of St (Giles’s, to the artisan, crushed hy 
tlie competit;i()u of others and his own evil liahits, to tell him 
tliat he can Ix^ fr‘ee if he can make himself free?- That all men 
are his equals if lie (;an iLse to their le\'el, or jmll them down 
to Ids? — All men his brothers - if lie can only stop them from 
devouring him, or making it necessany for liim to devour them ? 
Liberty, equality, and Ijrotherhood ? Let the history of every 
nation, of every revolution let your own sad experience speak 
--have they been aught as yet but delusive phantoms -angels 
tliat turned to fiends the moment you seemed about to clasi^ 
them? Remember the tenth of April, and the plots thereof, 
and answer your own Jiearts ! ’ 

Crossthwaite buried his face in his hands. 

‘What!’ T answered, jiassionately, ‘will you rob us pool* 
creatures of our only faith, our only hope on eai’th ? Let us be 
deceived, and deceived again, yet we will believe! We will 
hope on in spite of liope. We may die, })ut the idea lives for 
ever. Jdherty, equality, and fraternity must come. We know, 
we know, that they must come ; and woe to those who seek to 
rob us of our faith ! ’ 

‘Keeq), keep your faith,’ she cried ; ‘for it is itot yours, but 
Cod’s, who gave it ! P)Ut do not seek to realise that idea for 
yourselves.’ 

‘Why, then, in the name of rtwson and mercy?’ 

‘ Because it is realised already for you. You are free ; God 
has made you free. You are equals— you are brothers ; for He 
is your king who is no respecter of persons. He is your king, who 
has bought for you the rights of sons of God. He is your king, 
to whom all power is given in heaven and earth ; who reigns, 
and will reign, till He has put all enemies under His feet. That 
was Luther’s charter, — with that alone he freed half Europe. 
That is your charter, and mine ; the everlasting ground of our 
fights, our mights, our duties, of ever-gathering storm for the 
oppressoi*, of ever-brightening sunshine foi* the oppressed. Own 
no other. Claim your investiture as free men from none but 
God. His will. His love, is a stronger ground, surely, than 
abstracvt rights and ethnological opinions. Abstract rights? 
What ground, what root have they, but the ever^changing 
opinions of men, Vxirn anew and dying anew with each iresh 
generation? — while the word of God stands sure — “You are 
mine, and I am yours, bound to you in an everlasting covenant.” 
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‘Abstract riglits? They are sure to end, in practice, only in 
the tyranny of their father-— opinion. In favoured England 
liere, the notions of abstract right among the many are not so 
incorrect, thanks fo tln-ee centuries of Protestant civilisation ; 
but only because the riglit notions suit the many at this 
moment. But in America, even now, the same ideas of abstract 
right do not interforo with the tyranny of the white man over 
the black. VVJiy should they? «[die white man is handsomer, 
stronger, cunninger, wortliicr than the black. The black is 
more like an ape than the wliite man — lie is — the fact is there ; 
and no notions of an abstract right will put that down : noth- 
ing but anotlier fact a mightier, more universal fact — Jesus of 
Nazaretli died for the m^gro as well as for the white. Looked 
at apart from Him, <jaci\ race, each individual of mankind, 
stands separate and alone, owing no more brotherhood to each 
otlier tlian wolf to wolf, or pike to pike — himself a niiglitier 
beast of prey e\en as he has proved himself in every age. 
Looked at as he is, as joined into one family in (Jirist, his 
ai'chetype and liead, even the most franti (5 declamations of the 
Phmich democrat, about the majesty of the 2>^^ople, the divinity 
of mankind, become rational, reverent, and literal. Hods 
grace outrivals all mans boasting- “Ihavesa-id, ye are gods, 
and ye ai*e all the (Jiildren of the M ost Highest : ” “children 
of (h)d, members of ( Jirist, of His body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones,” kitigs and jiidests to (lod,” -free inheritors of the 
S 2 )irit of wisilom and undei*standijig, the spirit of ])rudence and 
courage, of reverence audio ve, the s^hrit of Him who has said, 
“ Behold, the days ccwtie, when 1 will jmur out my spirit upon 
all flesh, and *110 one shall teach his brother, saying. Know the 
Lord, for all shall know Him, from the least even unto the 
greatest. Ay, even on the slaves and on the handmaidens in 
those, days will I j^our out my sjiirit, saith the Lord ! 

‘ And that is really in the Bible ? ’ asked Ch’osstliwaite. 

‘Ay ’ — she went on, her figure dilating, and her eyes flashing, 
like an insjured pro2ihetess--‘ that is in the Bible! What 
would you more than that ? That is your charter ; the only 
ground of all charters. You, like all mankind, have had dim 
insjDirations, confused yearnings after your future destiny, and, 
like all the world from the beginning, you havc‘. tried to reiilise, 
by self-willed methods of your own, what you can only do by 
God’s inspiration, by God’s method. Like the builders of 
Babel in old time, you have said, “ (fo to, let us build us a cuty 
and a tower, whose top shall reach to heaven” — And God has 
confounded you as He did them. By mistrust, division, 2)as- 
sion, and folly, you are scattered abroad. Even in these last 
few days, the last dregs of your late plot have Exploded 
miserably and ludicrously — your late companions are in i^rison, 
and the name of Chartist is a laughing-stock as well as an 
abonjination.' 
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‘ Good Heavens ! Is this true ? ’ asked I, looking at Cross- 
thwaite for confirmation. 

‘ Too true, dear boy, too true : and if it had not been for 
these two angels hero, I should have been in 'Newgate now ! ’ 

‘Yes,’ she went on. ‘The Charter seems dead, and liberty 
farther off than ever.’ 

‘That seems true enough, indeed,’ said I, bitterly. 

‘ Yes. But it is because Lil^erty is God’s beloved child, that 
He will not have lier purity sullied by the touch of the profane. 
Because He loves the people, He will allow none but Himself 
to lead the people. Because He loves the people, He will teach 
the people by afflictions. And even now, while all this mad- 
ness has been destroying itself, He has been hiding you in His 
secret place from the strife of tongi^es, that you may have to 
look for a state founded on better things than Acts of Parlia- 
ment, social contracts, and abstract rights — a city whose founda- 
tions are in the eternal promises, whose builder and maker is 
God.’ 

She paused.— ‘Go on, go on,’ cried Crossthwaite and I in the 
same breath. 

‘That state, that city, Jesus said, was come — w^as now wd thin 
us, had wo eyes to see. And it is come. Call it the church, tlie 
gospel, civilisation, freedom, democi'acy, association, what you 
will — I shall call it by tlio name by which my Master spoke of 
it— the name which includes all these, and more than these — 
the kingdom of God. “ Without observation,” as He promised, 
secretly, but mightily, it has been growing, spreading, since 
that first Whitsuntide ; civilising, humanising, uniting this 
distracted earth. i\Ien have fancied they fourxd it in this 
system or in that, and in tliem only. They have cursed it in 
its own name, when they found it too wide for their own narrow 
notions. They have cried, “Lo here !” and “Lo there!” “To 
this communion ! ” or “ To that set of opinions.” But it has 
gone its way —the way of Him who maae all things, and re- 
deemed all things to Himself. In every age it has been a 
gospel to the poor. In, every age it haSj sooner or later, claimed 
the stops of civilisation, the discoveries of science, as God’s 
inspirations, not man’s inventions. In every age, it has taught 
men to do that by God which they had failed in doing without 
Him. It is now read^, if we may judge by tlie signs of the 
times, once again to penetrate, to convert, to reorganise, the 
political and social life of England, perhaps of the world ; to 
vindicate democi’acy as the will and gift of God. Take it for 
the ground of your rights. If, henceforth, you claim political 
enfranchisement, claim it not as mere*men, who may be villains, 
savages, animals, slaves of tlieir own prejudices and passions ; 
biit as members of Christ, children of God, inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven, and therefore bound to realise it on earth. 
All other rights are mere mights— mere selfish demands to 
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become tyrants in your turn. If you wish to justify yuui* 
Charter, do it on that ground. Claim your share in national 
life only because th6 nation is a spiritual body, whose king is 
the Son of God; •svhose work, wdiose national character and 
powers, are allotted to it by the Spirit of CJirist. Claim 
univers'al suffrage, only on the ground of the universal re- 
demption of mankind —the universal priesthood of Christians. 
That argument will conquer, when all have failed ; for God 
will make it conquer. Claim the disenfranchisement of eveiy 
man, rich or poor, who breaks the laws of God and man, not 
merely because he is an obstacle to you, but because lie is a 
traitor to your common King in lieaven, and to the spiritual 
kingdom of which he is a citizen. Denounce the etlete idol of 
property -qualification, not because it happens to strengthen 
class interests against you, but because, as your mystic dream 
reminded you, and, thci'cfore, as you knew long ago, tliere is 
no real rank, no real power, but worth ; and worth (consists not 
in property, but in the grace of God. Claim, if you will, 
annual parliaments, as a means of enfoi*cing the responsibility 
of rulers to the Christian community, of which they are to be, 
not the lords, but^the ministers — tlie servants of all. But claim 
these, and all else for which you long, not from man, but from 
God, the King of men. And thej-efore, before you attempt to 
obtain them, make yourselves worthy of them — perhaps by 
that process you will find some of them have become less need- 
ful. At all events, do not ask, do not liope, that He will give 
them to you before you ai*o able to profit by them. Believe 
that He has kept theyi from you liitherto, because they would 
have been curses, and not blessings. Oli ! look back, look back, 
at the history of English Badicalism for the last half centui’y, 
and judge by your own deeds, your own words ; were you fit 
for those privileges which you so frantically demanded? Do 
not answer me, that those who had them were equally unfit ; 
but thank God, if the case be indeed so, that your incapacity 
was not added to theirs, to make confusion worse confounded 1 
Learn a new lesson. Believe at last tj^ifc you are in Christ, 
and become new creatures. With those miserable, awful farce 
tragedies of April and June, let old things pass away, and all 
things become new. Believe that your kingdom is not of this 
world, but of One whose servants must not fight. He tliat 
belieyeth, as the prophet says, will not make haste. Beloved 
suffering brothers ! are not your times in the hand of One who 
loved you to the death, who conquered, as you must do, not by 
wrath, but by martyrdom ? Try no more to meet Mammon 
with his &wn weapons, but commit your cause to Him who 
judges righteously, who is even now coming out of His place 
to jud^e the earth, and to help the fatherless and poor unto 
their right, that the man of the world may be no more exalted 
against them — the poor man of Nazareth, crucified for you ! ' 
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She ceased, and there was silence for a few moments, as if 
angels were waiting, liushed, to carry our repentance to the 
throne of Him we liad forgotten. 

Ch-ossthwaite had kept his face fast buried*' in his liands ; now 
lie looked uj) with brimming eyes — 

‘T see it — T see it all now. Oh, my Ood ! my Ood ! what 
inhdels we have been ! ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVIIT 

MIRA(^LES ANT) SClENl'E 

Sunrise, they say, often at first d^-*aws U2J and deepens the 
very mists which it is about to scatter ; and even so, as the 
excitement of my first conviction cooled, daik doubts arose to 
dim the new-born light of hope and trust within me. The 
qiu'stion of miracles had been ever since I had read Strauss my 
greatest stund)ling -block — -jierhaps not unwillingly^ for my 
doubts i)ampered my sense of intellectual acuteness and scien- 
tific knowledge ; and ‘a little knowledge is a'dangerous thing.’ 
Hut now that they intei-fei-ed with nobler, more important, 
more immediately pr/icticul ideas, 1 longed to have them re 
moved — I longed even to swallow them down on trust — to take 
the miracles ‘into the bargain’ as it wei*e, for the sake of that, 
mighty gosp(‘i of deliverance for the ])eoi)le which acconqianied 
them. Mean subterfuge 1 which would not, (X)uld not, satisfy 
me. The thing was too precious, too all-ifijpoi’tant, to take one 
tittle of it on traist. 1 could not liear the consciousness of one 
hollow spot — the nether fires of doubt glaring through, even 
iit one little crevice. 1 took my doubts to Lady Ellerton — 
Eleanor, as I must now call her, for she never allowed lierself 
to be addressed by her title — and she referred me to her 
uncle— 

‘I could say somewhat on that ])oint myself. Pmt since your 
doubts are scientific oftes, I had rather that you should discuss 
them with one whose knowledge of such subjects you, and all 
England with you, must revere.’ 

‘Ah, l)ut — pardon me : lie is a clergyman.’ 

‘And therefore bound to ])rove, whether he btdieves in his 
own proof or not. Unworthy suspicion I ’ she cried, with a 
touch of her old manner. ‘If you had known that man’s 
literary history for the last thirty years, you would not suspect 
him, at least, of sacrifiidng truth and conscience to interest, or 
to fear*of the world’s insults.’ 

^ I was -rebuked ; and not without hojie and confidence, I 
broached the question to the good dean when he came in — as he 
happened to do that very day. 

‘I hardly like to state my difficulties,’ I began — ‘for I am 
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afraid that I must hurt myself in your eyes by offending your 
— ^prejudices, if you will jiardon so plain-spoken an expression.’ 

‘ If,’ he replied, in his bland courtly way, ‘I am so unfortu- 
nate as to have aiky prejudices left, you cannot do me a greater 
kindness than by ohending tljem — or by any otlier means, how- 
ever severe — to make me conscious of the locality of sucli a 
secret canker.’ 

‘But I am afraid that your own teaching lias created, or at 
letist corroborated, these doubts of mine.’ 

‘How so r 

‘You first tauglit me to revere science. You first taught me 
to admire and ti'ust the immutable order, the perfect liarmony 
of tlie laws of Nature.’ 

‘All! I comprehend now!’ he answered, in a somewhat 
mournful tone — ‘How ntuch we have to answer for! How 
often, in our carelessness, we offend those little ones, whose 
souls are })recious in the siglit of God ! 1 have thought long 

and earnestly on the \^ry subject which now distresses you ; 
perhaps every doubt which has passed tlirough your mind, has 
exercised my own ; and, strange to say, you first set me on that 
new path of tlioaaght. A conversation whicli passed between 

us years ago at D on the antithesis of natural and revealed 

I'ehgion — perhaps yon recollect it?’ 

les, I recollected it better than he fancied, and recollected 
too — I thrust the thought liehind me — it was even yet intoler- 
able. ^ 

‘That conversation first awoke in me the sense of an hitherto 
unconscious inconsistency —a desire to reconcile two lines of 
thought™ whjch 1 had liitherto considered as parallel, and im- 
possible to unite. To you, and to my beloved niece here, I owe 
gratitude for that ^.ycning’s talk ; and you are freely welcome 
to all my conclusions, for you Jiave been, indirectly, tlie origin- 
ator of them all.’ 

‘Then, I must confess that miracles seem to me irnpossilde, 
just because they break tlie laws of Nature. Pardon me— but 
there seems something blasphemous in supposing tha,t God can 
mar His own order : His power I do not call in question, but 
the very thought of His so doing is abhorrent to me.’ 

‘It is as abhorrent to me as it can be to you, to Goethe, or to 
Strauss ; and yet I believe firmly in our Lord’s miracles.’ 

‘ How so, if they break the laws of Nature V 

‘Who told you, my dear young friend, that to break the cus- 
toms of Nature, is to break her laws? A phenomenon, an 
appearance, whether it be a miracle or a comet, need not contra- 
dict them because it is rare, because it is as yet not referable to 
them. Nature’s deepest laws, her only true laws, are her invis- 
ible ones. All analyses (I think you know enough to understand 
my terms), whether of appearances, of causes, or of elements, 
only lead us down to fresh appearances — we cannot see a law, 

U .A. L. 
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let the power of our lens be ever so immense. Tlje true causes 
remain just as impalpable, as unfathomable as ever, eluding’ 
equally our microscope and our induction — ever tending towards 
some great primal law, as Mr. (rrove lias veil shown lately in 
his mo^t valuable pamphlet — some great primal law, 1 say, 
manib^^t ing itself, according to circumstances, in coontless 
diverse and unexpected forms — till all that the philosopher as 
well as the divine can say, i-*— the Spirit of Life, impalpahle, 
transcendental, direct from (lod, is the only real cause. ‘'It 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell Avhcnce it cometh, or whitlier it gooth.” 
AVhat, if miracles should be the ordi^rly result of some such deep, 
most 01 (lerly, and yet most sjhritual law ? ^ 

‘1 feel the force of your argument, but ’ 

‘but you will confess, at least, that you, after the fashion of 
the crowd, have Ix'gun your argument by begging the very 
qu(‘stion in dispute, and may liave, after all, created the veiy 
difficulty which toiments you.’ 

‘I confess it ; but T cannot sec how the miracles of Jesus— of 
our Lord- have anything of order in th('m ’ 

‘Tell me, then — to try the Socratic methfd — is disease, or 
health, the order and law of Nature?’ 

‘Health, siuely ; we all confess that by calling diseases dis- 
orders.’ 

‘Then, would one wlio healed diseases be a restorer, or a 
breaker of order ? ’ 

‘A restorer, doubth'ss ; but ’ 

‘Like a jiritient scholar, and a scliolarl 3^ patient, allow me to 
“evinbit ” my ow 11 medicines according to my own notion of the 
^arious crises of your distemper. J assure you I will not play 
you false, or entrap you by quips and six^cial j^leading. You are 
aware that our Lord\s mitacles were almost exclusively miracles 
of liealing — restorations of tliat order of health which disease 
was breaking — that when tlie Scribes and Pliarisees, supersti- 
tious and sense-bound, asked Him for a sign from heaven, a 
contra-natural prodigy, He refused them as peremptorily as He 
did the fiend’s “ Command these stones that they be made 
bread.” Y^ou will quote against me the water turned into wine, 
as an exception to this rule. St. Augustine answered that ob- 
jection centuries ago, by the same argument as I am now using. 
Allow Jesus to liave been the Lord of Creation, and wdiat was 
He doing then, but wliat He does in the maturing of every 
grape — transformed from air and water even as that wine in 
Cana ? Goethe, liimself, unwittingly, has made Mephistoplieles 
even say as much as that — 

‘ AViiie is sap, and giapes are wood, 

The wooden hoard yields wdne as good.’ 

‘ But the time ?— so infinitely shorter than that which Nature 
usually occupies in the process V 
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‘ Time and space are no Gods, as a wise German says ; and as 
the electric telegraph ought already to have taught you. They 
are customs, but who has proved them to be laws of Nature ? 
No ; analyse these miracles one by one, fairly, carefully, scienti- 
lically, and you will find that if you want prodigies really blas- 
phemous and absurd, infractions of the laws of Natur(\ 
amputated limbs growing again, and dead men walking away 
with their heads under their arms, you must go to the Popish 
legends, but not to the miracles of the Gospels. And now for 
your “ but ’’ ~ 

‘ Tlie raising of the dead to life 1 vSurely death is the appointed 
end of every animal- ay, of every species, and of man among 
the rost.^ 

‘Who denies it? Bui is premature death? — the death of 
Jairus’s daughter, of the widow’s son at Nain, the death of 
Jesus Himself, in the ] mime of youth and vigour -or rather that 
gradual decay of ripe old age, through wliich 1 now, thank God, 
so fast am travelling ? What nobler I'estoration of order, what 
oleai'er vindication of the laws of Nature from the disorder of 
diseases, than to recall the dead to their natural and normal 
period of life ! ’ * 

1 w'as silent a few moments, having notliing to answer ; 
then — 

‘After all, these may have been restorations of tlie la^v of 
Nature. But why. was the law broken in order to restore it ? 
The Tenth of ApriUias taught me, aJ least, that disorder cannot 
cast disorder out.’ 

‘Again I ask, wlij'^do you assume the very 2)oint in question ? 
Again 1 ask, ‘who knows what really are the laws of Nature? 
You liave heard Bacon’s golden rule — “Natino is conquered by 
obeying lier ” ? ’ 

‘ 1 have.’ 

‘Then who more likely, who more certain, to fulfil that law 
to hitherto unattained perfection, than lie wlio came to obey, 
not outward nature merely, but, as Bacon meipit, the inner 
ideas, the sj^irit of Nature, which is the will of God? — He who 
came to do utterly, not His own will, but the will of the Father 
who sent Him ? Wlio is so presumptuous as to limit the future 
triumphs of science ? Surely no one who has watched her giant 
strides during the last century. Shall Stephenson and 1 araday, 
and the inventors of the calculating machine, and the electric 
telegraph, have fulfilled such wonders by their w^oak and partial 
obedience to the “Will of God expressed in things ’’--and He 
who obeyed, even unto the death, have povssessed no higher 
power than theirs ? ’ 

‘Indeed,’ I said, ‘your words stagger me. But there is 
another old objection which they have reawakened in my mind. 
YTm will say T am shifting my ground sadly. But you must 
pardon me,’ 
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‘ Let UB Rear. Tliey need not be irrelevant. The unconscious 
logic of association is often deeper and truer than any syllogism.’ 

‘These modern discoveries in medicine seem to sliow that 
Clirist’s miracles may be attributed to natural causes.’ 

‘And thereby justify them. For what else have I been 
arguing'? The difficulty lies only in the rationalist’s shallow 
and sensuous view of Nature, and in his ambiguous, slip-slop 
trick of using the word natui*al to mean, in one sentence, 
“material,” and in the next, as I use it, only “normal and 
orderly.” Every new wonder in medicine which this great age 
discovers - what does it prove, but tliat (3[irist need have broken 
no natural la\s s to do that of old, which can be done now with- 
out breaking them L if yon will but believe that these gifts of 
healing are all ins])ir(al and revealed by Him who is the Gi*eat 
l^hysician, the Life, the Lord of that vital energy by whom all 
cures are wrong! it. 

‘The surgeons of St. George’s make the boy walk who has 
been lame from his mother’s womb. But have they given life 
to a single bone or muscle of liis limbs'? Tliey have only put 
them into that position those circumstances in which the God- 
given life in them can have its free and noi’ihal play, and pro- 
duce the cure wliich they only assist. I claim tliat miracle of 
science, as I do all future ones, as the inspiration of Him wlio 
made the lame to walk in .liulca, not by producing new organs, 
but by His creative will — quickening and liberating tliose 
which already existed. 

‘Tlie mesmerist, again, says that lie can cure a spirit of in- 
firmity, an hysteric or paralytic })atient, by shedding forth on 
tliem his own vital energy; and therefore he will have it that 
Christ’s miracles were l>iit mesmeric feats. J grant, for the 
sake of argument, that he possesses the power which he claims ; 
though I may think his facets too new, too undigested, often too 
exaggerated, to claim my certain assent. But, I say, 1 take you 
on your own ground ; and, indeed, if man be the image of God, 
his vital energy may, for auglit 1 know, be able, like God’s, to 
communicate some spark of life — But then, what must have 
been the vital energy of Him who was the life itself ; who was 
filled without measure with the spirit, not only of humanity, but 
with tliat of God the Lord and Giver of life? Do but let the 
Bible tell its own story ; grant, for the sake of argument, the 
truth of the dogmas which it asserts throughout, and it becomes 
a consistent whole. Wlien a man begins, as Strauss does, by 
assuming tlie falsity of its conclusions, no wonder if lie finds its 
premises a fragmentary chaos of contradictions.’ 

‘ And what else ? ’ asked Ele^inor, passionately — ‘ what else is 
the meaning of that highest human honour, the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, but a perennial token that the same life- 
giving spirit is the free right of all ? ’ 

‘ And thereon followed happy,. peaceful, hopeful words, which 
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the reader, if he call himself a Christian, ought to be able to 
imagine for himself. F am afraid tliat, writing from memory, I 
should do as little justi.ee to tliem as 1 have to the clean’s ai’gu- 
ments in this cFftxpter. Of the consequences wliicli tJiey pi‘o- 
duced in me, T will speak anon. 


(MIAPTEll XXXIX 

NEMESIS 

It was a month or niorc^ before T summoned courage to ask after 
my cousin. 

Eleanor looked solemnly at me. 

‘Did you not know it*/ He is dead. 

‘Dead ! ’ I was almost stunned by the announcement. 

‘ Of typhus fever. He died three weeks ago ; and not only 
he, but the servant who brushed his clothes, and the shopman 
wl)o had a few days befor*e brought him a new coat home.’ 

‘How did you learn all this T 

‘From Mr. (Vossthwaile. Put tlie strangest part of the sad 
story is to come. Crossthwaite’s .suspicions were aroused by 
some incidental circumstance, and knowing of Downes’s death, 
and the fact that you most probably caught your fever in that 
miserable being’s house, he made such inciuiries as satisfied him 
that it was no other than your cou.sin’s coat ’ 

‘Which covered the corp.ses in that feai'ful chamber?’ 

‘ It was indeed.’ ^ 

Just, a^^iful Cod. And this was the consistent Neme.sis of 
all poor George’s thrift and cunning, of his determination to 
carry the buy-cheap-and-.sell-dear commercialism, in which he 
had been brought up, into every act of life ! Did I rejoice ? 
No ; all revenge, al] spite, liad been scourged out of me. 1 
mourned for him as for a brother, till the thought flashed across 
me — Lillian was free. Half unconscious, I stammered her name 
inquiringly. 

‘Judge for yourself,’ answered Eleanor, mildly, yet with a 
deep severe meaning in her tone. 

I w*as silent. 

The tempest in my heart was ready to burst forth again ; 
but .she, my guardian angel, soothed it for me. 

‘ She is much changed ; sorrow and sickness — for she, too, 
has had the fever, and, alas ! less resignation or peace within, 
than those who love her would have wished to see — have worn 
her down. Little i*emains now of that loveliness ’ 

‘ Which I idolised in my folly ! ’ 

‘ Thank God, thank God ! that you see that at last : I knew 
it all along. I knew that there was nothing there for your- 
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heart to rest upon — notliing to satisfy your intellect— and, 
therefore, I tried to turn you from your dream. T did it harshly, 
angrily, too shaiply, yet not explicitly enough. I ought to 
have made allowances for you. 1 should have known how en- 
chanting, intoxicating, mere outward perdections must have 
been to one of your perceptions, shut out so long as you liave 
been from the beautiful in art and nature. But I was cruel. 
Alas ! 1 had not then learnt to sympathise ; and I liavc often 
since felt with tera-or that I, too, may have many of your sins 
to answer for ; tliat I, even I, he]})ed to drive you on to bitter- 
ness and despair.’ 

‘ Oh, do not say so ! Yon hav(i done to me, meant to mo, 
nothing but good.’ 

‘Be not too sure of tliaT. You little know me. You little 
know the inade which i have fostered - even the incfin anger 
against you, for being the ])rotege of any one but myself. That 
exclusiveness, and shyness, and proud reserve, is the bane C)f 
our English chara(;ter-“- it has been the bane of mine- - daily 1 
strive to root it out. C\)mc — I will do so now. You wondei’ 
why r am herci. You shall liear somewhat of my story ; and do 
not fancy that I am showing you a peculiar mai k of honour or 
conlidence. If the history of my life can be of use to the 
meanest, they ai*e welcome to the secrets of my ijimost heart. 

‘T was my parents’ only child, an heiress, highly born, and 
highly educated. Every circumstance of humanity which could 
pamper ])ride was mine, atid 1 battcnuidon the ])oison. J painted, 
I sa,ng, [ wrote iii prose and verse — tluiy told m(;, not without 
success. Men said that T was beautiful — 7 knew that myself, 
and revelled and gloried in the thought. Accustomed to see 
myself the centre of all my parents’ hopes and fears, to be 
surrounded by llatterer.s, to indulge in seci'et the still more fatal 
triumph of contemirt for those I thought less gifted tlian myself, 
self became tho (centre of my thoughts. , Pleasure was all 1 
thought of. But not what the vulgar call pleasure. That 1 
disdained, while, like you, I worship])ed all that was pleasur- 
able to the intellect and the taste. The beautiful was my God. 
I lived, in deliberate intoxication, on jmetry, music, iminting, 
and every antityjro of them which I could hnd in the world 
around. At last T met with — one whom you once saw. He 
first awoke in me the sense of the vast duties and responsibili- 
ties of my station — his example first taught me to care for tho 
many rather than for the few. It was a blessed lesson : yet 
even that I turned to poison, by making self, still self, the 
object of my very benevolence. To be a philanthropist, a 
philosopher, a feudal queen, amid the* blessings and the praise 
of dependent hundreds — that was my new ideal ; for that I 
tu^med the wliole force of my intellect to the study of history, 
of social and Economic questions. From Bentham and Mai thus 
to Fourier and Proudhon, I read them all. I made them all fit 
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into that idol-temple of seif which I was rearing, and fancied 
that I did my duty, by becoming one of the great ones of the 
earth. My ideal was not the crucihed Nazarene, but some 
Hairoun Alraschifl, in luxurious splendour, pampering liis pride 
by bestowing as a favour those me»*cies whicli God commands 
as the rigiit of all. I thought to serve God, forsooth, by serving 
Mammon and myself. Fool that T was ! I could not see God’s 
handwriting on tlie wall against me. “Tlow liardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of heaven ! ” 

‘You gave me, unintentionally, a warning hint. Tlie capa- 
bilities which I saw in you made iim suspect that those below 
might bo more nearly my ecjuals than I had yet fancied. Your 
vivid descriptions of the misery among whole classes of work- 
men — misery caused and^ever increased by the very system of 
society itself — gave a momentary shock to my fairy palace. Tliey 
drove me back upon the simple old cpiestion, which has been 
asked by eveny honest heart, age after age, “What rig] it liave 
I to revel in luxury while thousands are starving ? Wlij^ do I 
pride myself on doling out to them small fractions of that 
wealth, which, if sacrificed utterly and at once, might help to 
raise liundreds to a. civilisation as high as my owii I could 
not face the tliought ; and angry with yon for having awakened 
it, however unintentionally, 1 shrank back behind the pitiable, 
worn-out fallacy, that luxury was necessaiy to give employment. 
I knew that it was a fallacy ; I knew that the laboui* spent in 
producing unnecessary tilings for one rich man may just as 
well have gone in prodiudng n(M-cssaiies for a. hundred poor, oi* 
employ the architect and the painter for imblic bodies as well 
as private ifidividuals. That even for the production of luxuries, 
the monopolising demand of the rich was not required— that 
the appliances of, real civilisation, the landscapes, gardens, 
stately rooms, baths, books, ])ictures, works of art, collections 
of curiosijjities, which now went to pamper me alone -me, one 
single human soul— mi^ht be lielping, in an associate sociefy, 
to civilise a hundred families, now debarred from them liy 
isolated jioverty, without robbing me of an atom of the real en- 
joyment or benefit of them. I knew it, 1 say, to be a fallacy, 
and yet I hid behind it from the eye of God. Besides, “it 
always had been so — the few rich, and the many poor. I was 
but one more among millions.”’ 

She paused a moment as if to gather strength, and then c( n- 
tinued — 

‘The blow came. My idol — for he, too, was an idol — To 
please him I had l^egun — To plerse invself in pleasing liini, I 
was trying to become great — and witli him went from me that 
sphere of labour which was to witness tiie triumph of my pride. 
I saw the estate pass into other hands ; a mighty change passed 
over mo, as impossible, perhaps, as unfitting, for me to analyse. 
I was considered mad. Perhaps I was so : there is a divine in- 
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sanity, a celestial folly, wliicli conquers worlds. At least, when 
that period was past, I had done and suffered so strangely, that 
nothing lienceforth could seem strange to me. 1 liad broken 
the yoke of custom and opinion. My only grfmnd was now the 
})are realities of human life and duty. Tn poverty and loneliness 
I thought out the problems of society, and seemed to myself to 
have found the one solution — self-sacrifice. Following my first 
impulse, I had given largely to every cliai’itable institution 1 
could he.ar of - God forb’d that I should regret those gifts — yet 
the money, 1 soon foiuid, might iiave been Ix^tter spent. One 
by one, every institution disappointed me- they seemed, after 
all, only means for keeping the j)ooi* in their degnulation, by 
making it just not intolerable to them — means for enabling 
Mammon to draw fi*esh victims into kif^ <lon, by taking off Ids 
liands those whom he had already worn out into uselessness. 
Then 1 tried association among my own sex — among tiie most 
miserable and degi'aded of them. 1 simply tried to put them 
into a positfon in which they miglit woi-k for each other, and 
not for a single tyrant ; in which tliat tyrant’s profits ndght be 
divided among the slaves themselves. Plxperienced men warned 
me that 1 should bdl ; that such a plan would *be destroyed by 
the innate selfishness and i-ivalry of human nature; that it 
demanded wliat was impossible to iind, good faith, fraternal 
love, oven-uling moral influenee. 1 answ^ered, that 1 knew that 
already ; that nothing but Christianity alojie could supply that 
Avant, but that it could ajid should supply it ; tliat 1 would 
teach them to live as sisters, by living with them as their sister 
myself. To become tlie teacher, the minister, the slave of those 
whom 1 was trying to rescue, was now my one idea ; to lead 
them on, not by machinery, but by precept, by example, by the 
influence of every gift and talent which God had bestowed upon 
me ; to devote to them my enthusiasm, my eloquence, my 
poetry, my art, my science ; to tell them who had bestowed 
these gifts on me, and would bestow, to each according to her 
measure, the same on them ; to make my workrooms, in one 
woi*d, not a machinery, but a family. And I have succeeded — 
as others will succeed, long after my name, my small endeavours, 
are forgotten amid the great new world— new Church I should 
have said— -of enfranchised and fraternal labour.’ 

And this was the suspected aristocrat ! Oh, my brothers, my 
brothers ! little you know how many a noble soul, among those 
ranks which you consider only as your foes, is yearning to love, 
to help, to live and die for you, did they but know tlio way ! Is 
it their fault if God has placed them where they are ? Is it 
their fault, if they refuse to part with their wealth, before they 
are sure that such a sacrifice would really be a mercy to you ? 
BliQw yourselves worthy of association. Show that you can do 
iustly, love mercy, and walk humbly with your God, as brothers 
before one Father, subjects of one crucified King — and see then 
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whether the spirit of self-sacrifice is dead aiiiong the ricli ! 
See whether tliere are not left in England yet seven thousand 
who have not bowed the-knee f-o Alannnon, wlio will not fear to 
‘give their substance to the free,’ if they find that the Son has 
made you free — free from your own sins, as well as from the 
sins of others ! 


CHAPTER XL 

PiUKS'rS AND PKOi’LE 

‘But after all,’ 1 said one day, ‘the great practi(;al objection 
still remains unanswered— the clergy'^ Are we to throw our- 
selves into their hands ^fter all'/ Are we, who have been de- 
clainiing all our lives against priestcraft, voluntarily to forge 
again the chaijis of our slavery to a class whom we neither trust 
nor honour?’ 

She smiled. ‘If you will examine tiie Prayer-Book, you will 
not find, as far as I am aware, anything which binds a man to 
become the slave of the priesthood, voluntarily or otherwise. 
Wliether tlio ped^de become priest-ridden or not, hei’eafter, will 
depend, as it always has done, utterly on tbemselve.s. As long 
as the peoph) act upon their .spiritual liberty, and live with eyes 
undiimnect by superstitious feai*, fixed in loving boldjiess on 
their Father in heaven, and their King, the fir.st-born among 
many brethren, the prie.sthood will remain, as (lod intended 
them, only the interpreters and witnes.ses of TTis will and His 
kingdom. But let fSiem turn their eyes from Him to aught in 
eartli or heaven beside, and there will be no lack of priestcraft, 
of veils to hide Him from them, tyrants to keep them from Him, 
idols to ape His likeness. A sinful i:)eople will be sure to be a 
priest-ridden people ; in reality, though not in name ; by jour- 
nalists and demagogues, if not by class-leaders and popes : and 
of the two, I confess 1 should i^refer a Hildebrand to an 
O’Flynn.’ 

‘fiut,’T replied, ‘^ve do not love, we do not trust, we do not 
respect the clergy. Has their conduct to the masses for the last 
century deserved that we should do so? Will you ask us to 
obey the men whom we despi.se ? ’ 

‘ God forbid ! ’ she answered. ‘ But you must surely be aware 
of the miraculous, ever-increasing improvement in the clergy.’ 

‘In morals,’ I said, ‘and in industry, doubtless; but not 
upon those points which are to us just now dearer than their 
morals or their industry, because they involve the very exist- 
ence of our own industry and our own morals — I mean, social 
and political subjects. On them the clergy seem to me as 
ignorant, as bigoted, as aristocratic as ever.’ 

‘ But suppose that there were a rapidly -increasing class among 
the clergy, who were willing to help you to the uttermost — and 
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you must feel that theii' help would be worth haying— towards 
the attainment of social reform, if you would waive for a time 
merely political reform 'I ’ 

‘ What ? ’ 1 said, ‘ give u]) the very ideas f5r which we have 
struggled, and sinned, and all but died and will struggle, and, 
if need be, die for still, or confess ourselves traitors to the 
common weal 'I ’ 

‘ The Charter, like its supporters, must die to itself before it 
lives to Cod. Is it not even now farther oT than ever T 

‘It seems so indeed— but what do you mean V 

‘You regarded the Charter* as an absolute end. You made a 
sellish and a self-willed idol of it. And tlierefore God’s blessing 
did not rest on it or you.’ 

‘ We want it as a moans as well an end — as fv means for 
the liigliest and wiriest social reform, as well as a riglit dependent 
on eternal justice.’ 

‘Let the working (d;isses ])rove that, then,’ she replied, ‘in 
their actions now. If it be true, as [ would fain believe it to 
be, let them show that they are willing to give up their wdll to 
God’s will ; to compass those social r*oforms by the means which 
God puts in their way, and wait for His own §o<^)d time to give 
them, or not to give them, those means which they in their own 
minds prefer. This is wh;it 1 meant by saying that Chartism 
must die to itself befoi’c it has a chance of li\ ing to God. You 
must feel, too, that (’hartism has sinned— has defiled itself in 
the eyes of the wise, the good, the gerrtle. Your only way now 
to soften the prejudice against it is to show that you can liv^e 
like men and brothers and Christians without it. You cannot 
wonder if the cler*gy shall object awhile to help you towards 
that Charter, which the majority of you demanded for the 
expniss purpose of destroying the creed which the clergy do 
believe, howevei* badly they may have acted upon it.’ 

‘It is all true enough— bitterly true. But yet, why do we 
need the help of the clergy?’ 

‘Because you need the help of the whole nation; because 
theie are other classes to l)e considered beside yourselves; be- 
cause the nation is neither the few nor the many, but the all ; 
because it is only by the co-operation of all the members of a 
body, that any one member can fulfil its calling in health and 
freedom; because, as long as you stand aloof from the clergy, 
dr from any other class, through pride, self-interest, or wilful 
ignorance, you are keeping up those very class distinctions of 
which you and I too complain, as “ hateful equally to God and 
to His enemies ” ; and, finally, because the clergy are the class 
which Gpd lias appointed to unite alLothers ; which, in as far 
as it fulfils its calling, and is* indeed a priesthood, is above and 
belpw all rank, and knows no man after the flesh, but only on 
the ground of its spiritual worth, and his birthright in that 
kingdom which is the heritage of all.’ 
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‘Truly/ i answered, ‘tlie idea is a noble one — But look at the 
reality ! Has not priestly pandering to tyrants made the 
(Jhureh, in every age, a* scoff and a byword among free 
men ? ’ 

‘ May it ever do so,^ she replied, ‘whenever sucli a sin exists 1 
But yet, look at the other side 'of the picture. Did not the 
priesthood, in the first ages, gloiy not in the name, but, what is 
better, in the office, of democrats ? Did not the Boinan tyrants 
hunt tficm down as wild beasts, because tliey were democrats, 
proclaiming to tlie slave and to the barbarijiu a spiiitual fiee- 
dom and a, heavenly citizensliip, before wJiicIi the Boman well 
knew jiis power must vanish into naught '^ A¥ho, dui'ing the 
invasion of tlie bai'barians, protected the poor against tlieir* 
conqueroi's 'I Who, in the.iniddle age, stood lictween tlie baron 
and his Who, in their monasteries, re/dised si)iritual de- 

mocracy, — the nothingness of rank and wealth, tJie practical 
might or co-operation and self-sacrifice? Mdio delivered Eng- 
land from the iVipe ? Wdio spread througliout every cottage in 
tlie laud the Bible and fh’otestantism, tluj book and the religion 
which declares that a man's soul is free in the sight of (lod ? 
Who, at the mar stake in Oxford, “lightisl th(‘. candle in 
Phigland that shall never 1 m‘ put out”? Who, by suffering, and 
not l)y rebellion, drov(^ the last iiei’juri'd SlmirtfVom his throne, 
and united every sect and class in one of the noblesi. steps in 
Plngland’s jjrogrcss ? You w ill say thesi? are the exciqitions ; I 
say nay ; they are rather a few grea.t and st riking manifesta- 
tions of an induenco which lues been, nns(^eii thoiigii not unfelt, 
at wairk for ages, co?iv(a-ting, eonseerating, oiganising, every 
fresli invention of mankind, and which is now on the eve of 
christianising demoirracy, as it did Medimval Eeudalism, Tudor 
Nationalism, Whig Constitutionalism ; and which will succeed 
in christianising it, and so alone making it lational, human, 
possible ; because the priesthood alone, of all liumaii institu- 
tions, testifies of Christ the King of men, the liOrd of all things, 
the inapirer of all discoveries ; wdio reigns, and will leign, till 
lie has put all things under Ilis feet, and the kingdoms of tlie 
world have become tlie kingdoms of God and of Ilis Cdirist. Bo 
sure, as it always has been, so will it be now. M'ithout tlie 
priesthood there is no freedom for the people, statesmen know 
it ; and, therefore, tliose who would keep the people fettered, 
find it necessary to keep the priesthood fettcrexl also. The 
people never can be themselves without co-operation with the 
priesthood ; and the priesthood never can be tliemselvcs with- 
out co-operation witli the people. They may help to make a 
sect-Church for the rich, as they have been doing, or a sect- 
Church for paupers (wliich is also the most subtle form of a sect- 
Church for the rich), as a party in England are trying now to do 
— as I once gladly would have done myself : but if they would 
bo truly priests of God, and priests of the Universal Churcli, 
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they must Ije ])riests of the people, priests of the masses, priests 
after the likeness of Him wlio (th^l on the cross.’ 

‘ And are there any men,’ I said, ‘ who believe this ? and, what 
is more, have courage to act upon it, now i'a the very hour of 
Mammon’s triumph 'I ’ 

‘There are tliose wlio are willing, who are determined, what- 
ever it may cost them, to fraternise witli those whom they take 
shame to themselves for having neglected ; to preach and to 
organise, in concert with them, a Holy War against the social 
abuses which are Phigland’s shame ; and, hrst and foremost, 
against the fiend of comjietition. They do not want to be dic- 
tatoi’s to the working men. They know tliat they havn a 
message to the artisan, but they know, too, that tlie artisan 
lias a message to tliem ; and tliey ai'fynot afraid to heai* it. They 
do not wisli to make him a puppet for any system of their oWn ; 
tliey only are willing, if he will take the hand they ofier him, to 
devote themselves, body and soul, to the great end of enabling the 
artisan to govern himself ; to i)r*oduee in the c.apacity of a free 
man, and not of a slave ; to eat the food he earns, and wear the 
clothes he makes. Will your working brothers co-operate with 
these men ? Are tln^y, do you think, such bigots as to let poli- 
tical differences stand between tliem and those who fain would 
treat them as tlunr brothers ; or will they fight manfully side 
by side with them in the battle against Mammon, trusting to 
God, that if in anything they are otherwise minded. He will, in 
His own good time, reveal even that unto them ? Do you tliink, 
to take one insta,nee, the men of your own trade would heartily 
join a handful of these men in an experiment of associate labour, 
even tliough there should be a clergyman on two among 
them ? ’ 

‘ Join them V I said, ‘ Can you ask the question ? I, for one, 
would devote myself, body ajul soul, to any enterj^u ise so Jioble. 
(hossthw^aite would ask for notliing higher, tlian to be a hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water to an establishment of associate 
woi'kmeri. Hut, alas ! liis fate is lixed for the New World ; and 
mine, I verily believe, for sickness and the grave. And yet I 
will answer for it, that, in the hopes of helping such a jmoiect, 
lie would give up Mack aye’s bequest, for the mere sake or re- 
maining in England ; and for me, if I have but a month of life, 
it is at the service of such men as you describe.’ 

‘Oh!’ she said, musingly, ‘if poor Mackaye had but had 
somewhat more faith in the future, that fatal condition would 
perhaps never have been attaclied to his bequest. And yet, 
perhaps, it is better as it is. Crossthwaite’s mind may want, 
quite as much as yours does, a few years of a simpler and 
brighter atmosphere to soften and ’refresh it again. Besides, 
your health is too weak, your life, I know, too valuable to your 
class, for us to trust you on such a voyage alone. He must go 
with you.’ 
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‘With me?’ I said. ‘You must Ix^ misinformed ; I liavo no 
thought of leaving England.’ 

‘ You know the opinion of the pliysicians ? ’ 

‘I know that my life is hot likely to be a long one ; that im- 
mediate removal to a southern, if possi)>le to a tropical climate, 
is considered the only means of preserwing it. For the former 
[ care little ; non e^t tanti vivere. And, indeed, the ]atte|;, ever 
if it*vould succeed, is impossible. Crossthwaite will live and 
tlirive by the labour of his hands ; wliile, for such a helplesf: 
invalid as I to travel, would V>e to dissipate', th(‘, little capital 
which Mackaye has left me.’ 

‘ Tiie day will come, wlien society will find it profitable, a^ 
well as just, to put the means of presej-ving life by tr avel within 
tire reach of the poorest.. But individuals must always begin 
by setting the examples, whi(*,h the state too slowly, thougli 
surely (for the wordd is ( lods world after* all), will learn to copy, 
All is arranged for* you. (h’ossthwaite, you know, would liavt 
sailed ere now, hafl it not been for* your fever*. Next week 
you start with him for Texas. No; make no objections. All 
expenses are defrayed— no matter by whom.’ 

‘ By you ! By^ou ! Who else V 

‘ Do you tliink that I moi\opolise the genei’osity of Engbuid \ 
Do you thirdc wai’in hearts beat orrly in the breasts of wor’k- 
ing men ? But, if it wer’e T, would not that be only another 
reason for submitting ? You must go. You will have, for the 
next three years, sucli an allowance as will sujrport you in com- 
fort, whether* you choose to r*emain sta-tionar*y, or*, as I hope, to 
travel south war*d into Mexi(;o. Your passage-money is alr*eady 
paid.’ 

Wiry should I attempt to desci-ibe my feelings ? T gasped for 
breatli, and looked stupidly at her for* a minute or two. — Tire 
second darling hope of my life within my reach, just as the first 
iiad been snatclied frnm me ! At last I found wor ds. 

‘No, no, noble lady! Do not tempt me! Who am J, the 
slave of impulse, useless, wor*n out in mind and body, that you 
should waste such generosity upon me? 1 do not refuse from 
the honest pride of indeperrdence ; I have not man enough left 
in me even for that. But will you, of all peojrle, ask me to 
desert the starving suffering thousands, to whom my hear*t, my 
honour, are engaged ; to give up the purpose of my life, and 
pamper my fancy in a luxurious x)ai*adisc, while tliey are slaving 
here ? ’ 

‘What? Cannot God find chaminons for* them when you are 
gone? Has He not found tliem already? Believe me, that 
Tenth of April, which you fancied the death-day of liber ty, has 
awakened a spirit in high*as well as in low life, which children 
yet unborn will bless.’ 

‘ Oh, do not mistake me I Have I not confessed my own 
weakness ? But if I have one healthy nerve left in me, soul or 
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body, it will retain its strength only as long as it thrills with 
devotion to the i)eople’s cause, if I live, I must live among 
them, for them. If I die, J must die at my post. I could not 
rest, except in labour. I dare not fly, like Jonah, from tlie call 
of (Jrod. In the deepest shade of the virgin forests, on the lone- 
liest peak of the Cordilleras, He would find me out ; and I 
shoulf^ hear His still small voice reproving rne, as it reproved 
the fugitive patriot-seer of old — Wliat doest thou here, Elijah V 

T was excited, and spoke, I am afraid, after my custom, soine- 
Avliat too magniloquently. Jlut she answered only with a quiet 
smih^ — 

‘ So you ai’e a Chartist still ? ’ 

‘ If by a (jliartist you mean one who fancies that a change in 
mere political circumstances will brwig about a millennium, I 
am no longer one. That dream is gone— with others. But if to 
be a ( /liariist is to love my brothers with every faculty of my 
soul — to wisli to live and die struggling for tlieir rights, endeav- 
ouring to make them, not electors merely, but fit to be electors, 
senators, kings, and ])riests to Cod and to His Christ— if that be 
the Chartism of tlie future, then am I sevenfold a Chartist, and 
ready to confess it before men, though I were xhrust forth from 
every door in England.’ 

She was silent a moment. 

‘“The stone which the builders rejected is become the head 
of the corner.” Surely tlie old Englisli sjhrit has cast its mad- 
ness, and begins to sjieak once more iis it spoke in Naseby flglits 
and Smithtield tires !’ 

‘And yet you would quench it in me urn id the enervating 
climate of the tropics.’ 

‘Need it be quenclied there? Wn-s it quenched in Drake, in 
Hawkins, in the concjucrors of Hindostan? Weakness, like 
strength, is from within, of the spirit, and not of sunshine. I 
would send you thither, tliat you may gain new strength, new 
knowledge to carry ont your dre<am and mine. Do not refuse 
ine the honour of pi-eserving you. Do not forbid me to employ 
my wealth in the only way which reconciles iny conscience to 
the possession of it. 1 have saved many a woman already • and 
this one thing remained— the highest of all my hopes and long- 
ings — that God would allow me, ere I die, to save a man. I 
have longed to And some noble soul, as Carlyle says, fallen down 
by the wayside, and lift it up, and heal its wounds, and teach it 
the seci*et of its heavenly birthright, and consecrate it to its 
King in heaven. I have longed to And a man of the people, 
whom I could train to be the poet of the people.’ 

‘ Me,, at least, you have .saved, h^ve taught, have trained ! 
Oh that your care had been bestovvbd on some more worthy 
object ! ’ 

‘ Let me, at least, then, perfect my own work. You do not-r- 
it is a sign of your humility that you do not — appreciate the 
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value of tills rest. You underrate at once your own powers, 
and the shock wliicli tliey liave received.’ . 

‘If 1 must go, then, why so far? Wliy put you to so great 
expense ? If yoi> must be generous, send me to some place 
nearer home— to 'Italy, to the coast of Devon, or the Isle of 
Wight, where invalids like me are said to find all the advantages 
Avhich are so often, perhaps too liastily, sought in foreign lands.' 

‘ No,’ she said, smiling ; ‘ you are my servant now, by the laws 
of chivalry, and you must fulfil my quest. I Jiave long hoped 
for a tropic jioet ; one wlio should leave Ihe routine imagcnw 
of European civilisation, its meagre scenery, and i)liysically de- 
crepit races, for ihe grandeur, the luxui'iance, the infinite and 
strongly-marked variety of ti'opic nature, the paradisiac bt'auty 
and simplicity of tropic Jiqmanity. I am tired of the old images ; 
of the barren alternations^ bet ween Italy and the Highlands. 7 
had once dreamt of going to tlie tropics myself ; but my work 
lay elsewhere, do for me, and for tlie ])e(>])le. See if you can- 
not help to infuse some new blood into the aged veins of English 
literature; see if you cannot, by obsisrving man in liis mere 
simple and j^rimeval state, bring home fi-esh conceptions of 
beauty, fresh spiritual and ])hysical laws of his existence, that 
you may i*ealise them here at home - (how, I see as yet but 
dimly; but Tie who teaches tlie facts will surely teach their 
application)- in the cottages, in the I’llay -grounds, the reading- 
rooms, the clmi’clies of working men.’ 

‘ But I know so little -I have seen so little ! ’ 

‘That very fact, I tlattci* myself, gives you an especial voca- 
tion for my scheim^ Your iguorauc(‘, of cultivated English 
scenery, ancLof Italian art, will enable you to approach with a 
more I'evereut, simple, and unprejudiced eye the primeval forms 
of beauty— dod’s work, not man’s. Sin you will see there, and 
anarchy, and tyranny, but'I do not send you to look foi* society, 
but for nature. I do not send you to become a bar-barian set- 
tler, but to bring liome to tlie realms of civilisation those ideas 
of pliysical perfection, wliich as yet, alas ! barbarism, ratlier 
than civilisation, has preserved. Do not despise your old love 
for tlie beautiful. Do not fancy that because you have let it 
become an idol and a tyrant, it was not therefore tlie gift of 
dod. Cherish it, develop it to tlie last ; steep your wliole soul 
in beauty ; watch it in its most vast and complex harmonies, 
and not less in its most faint and fragmentary traces. Only, 
hitlierto you liave blindly worsbipjied it ; now you must learn 
to comprehend, to master, to embody it ; to show it forth to 
men as the sacrament of Heaven, tlie finger-mark of God 1 ’ 

Who could resist such pleading from those lips ? I at least 
could not. 
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FREEDOM, EOFALTTY, AND BROTHERHOOD 

Before the same Father, the same King, crucified for all alike, 
we had partaken of the same bread and wine, we had prayed 
for the same spirit. Side by side, around the chair on whicli L 
lay propped u]! with pillow's, coughing my span of life away, 
Inid knelt the high-born countess, the cultivated pliilosopher, 
the rex)entant rebel, the wild Irish girl, her slavish and exclusive 
creed exchanged bn* one more free and all-embracing ; and that 
no extrernest type of human condition might be wanting, the 
reclaimed Magdalene was ther*e — t.\^o pale worn girls from 
Eleanor's asylum, in whom T recognised the needlewomen to 
whom Mackaye had taken me, on a memorable night, seven 
years before. Thus — and how better? — had (lod rewarded their 
loving care of that poor dying fellow-slave. 

Yes — we liad knelt together : and J had felt that we were 
one — that t})ere was a bond between us, rj'e.’d, eternal, in- 
dependent of ourselves, knit not by man, but (lod ; and the 
peace of (lod, wdiich ])ass(‘s understanding, came over me like 
the clear sunshine aft(‘r weary i-ain. 

One by one tlH‘y shook me by the hand, and quitted the 
room ; and Eleanor and 1 w'ere left alone. 

‘See!’ she said, ‘Freedom, Ecpiality, and Brotherhood are 
couKi ; but not as you expected.’ , 

Blissful, rep(uit.‘uit tears ])linded my eyes, as I replied, not to 
her, but to Hiin wdio s])oke by her — 

‘Lord ! not Jis J w'ill, but as Thou wilt 1’ 

‘Yes,’ she continued, ‘Freedom, Equality, and Brotherhood 
are here. Realise them in thine own self, and so alone thou 
helpest to make theifi realities for all. Not from without, from 
(Charters and Republics, but from within, from the Spirit 
working in each , not by wu*ath and haste, but by patience 
made perfe(^t through suReiuiig, canst thou proclaim their good 
news to the groaning masses, and deliver tliem, as thy Master 
did befoi'e thee, by the cross,' and not the sword. Divine 
pai’adox !— Folly to the I'ich and mighty — the watchw'ord of the 
Weak, in whoso weakness is God’s strengtli made perfect. “In 
your patience possess ye your souls, for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh.'^ Yes— He came then, and the Babel-tyranny of 
Borne fell, even as the more fearful, more subtle, and more 
diabolic tyranny of Mammon shall fall ere long— suicidal, even 
now cruTmbling by its innate decay. "Yes— Babylon the Great 
— the commercial world of selfish competition, drunken with 
thh blood of ^d’s people, whose merchandise is tha bodies and 
souls of inen-*her doom is gone forth. And then — then -when 
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tliey, the tyrants of tlio earth, wJio lived delicately witJi her, 
rejeicing in her sins, the plutocrats a] id bureaucrats, the rnoney- 
chaiigers and devourers of labour, are ciying to the rocks to 
liide them, and ifo the hills to cover them, from the wrath of 
Him tliat sitteth on the throne— then labour' shall be free at 
last, and the poor shall eat and be satisfied, with things that eye 
hath not seen nor* ear bear'd, nor hath it entei'ed into the heart 
of man to conceive, but which Uod has prepai'ed for those who 
love Him. Then the ear'th shall be full of tlie knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea, and mankind at last shall 
own theii* King — Him in whom they ai-e all I'edeenied into tlie 
glorious libtirty of the Sons of Hod, and He slwill reign indeed 
on earth, and none but His saints shall rule beside Him. And 
then shall this sa,cr;im<yit be an everla.sting sign to all the 
nations of tiu^ world, as it has been to you this day, of freedom, 
equality, br'othcirhood, of Cllory to God in the highest, and on 
earth ireace and good-will t.owai'd men. Do you believe?’ 

Again I answered, not her, Imt Him who sent her — 

‘ Lord, r believe ! Help Thou mine unbe]i(;f ! ’ 

‘And now fai-ewell. 1 shall not see you again Ix'iore you 
start— -and ere ndurn— My health has b(‘en fast declining 

lately.’ 

r star'ted -i had not dared to confess to myself how thin her 
features had Ixatome of la,te. I had tri(;d not' to h(‘ar' th(5 di’y 
and hectic cough, or' see the bur'uing s])ot on either' cheek— but 
it was too time ; and with a broken voice I ci'itid — 

‘Gh that 1 might die, and join you !’ 

‘Not so — I ti'ustMhat you hav(‘. still a work to do. But if 
not, ])j‘omisb me that, whatever b(‘. the evimt of your voyage, 
you will publish, in good time, a,n honest histoi'y of your lire; 
extenuating nothing, exaggerating nothing, ashamed to confess 
or to proc'laim nothing. It may irerhajrs awak^i some rich 
man to look down and take pity on the lij-ains and hearts more 
noble than his own, which lie struggling in ])o\^er'ty and mis- 
guidance among these foul sties, which civilisation I'ears — and 
calls them cities. Now, once again, farewell ! ’ 

She held out her hand — f would have fallen at her feet, but 
the thought of that common saci'ament withheld mo. 1 seized 
her hand, covered it with adoring kisses— Slowly she withdi'ow 

it, and glided from the room 

What need of more words ? 1 obeyed her —sailed — and hero 
I am. 


Yes ! I have seen the land ! Like a purple fringe upon the 
golden sea, ‘ while parting day dies like the dolphin,’ there it 

X A. L. 
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tions. 

HEAD OF THE FAMILY. With Illus- 
trations. 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
THE LAUREL BUSH. 
MY MOTHER AND I. 
MISS TOMMY: 

Illustrated. 

KING ARTHUR 


SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH 


With Illustrations. 
A Mediaeval Romance. 

Not a Love Story. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

SPECTATOR— the solitary exception of Mrs. Oliphant we have no living 
novelist more distinguished for variety of theme and range of imaginative outlook than Mr. 
Marion Crawford.” 


MR. ISAACS : A Tale of Modern India. 

Portrait of Author. 

DR. CLAUDIUS : A True Story. 

A ROMAN SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


K1I.\LED. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
PAUL PATOFF. 

WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 

SANT’ ILARIO. 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE 


By Sir HENRY CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE — “ Interesting as specimens of romance, the style of writing 
is so excellent— scholarly and at the same time easy and natural— that the volumes are worth 
reading on that account alone. But there is also masterly description of persons, places, and 
things ; skilful analysis of character ; a constant play of wit and humour ; and a happy gift of 
instantaneous portraiture." 

THE CCERULEANS. | THE HERIOTS. 

WHEAT AND TARES. 



By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

TIMES — “ Mr. Clark Russell is one of those writers who have Sf . themselves to revive 
the British sea story in all its glorious excitement. Mr. Russell ha . made a considerable 
reputation in this line. His plots are well conceived, and that of Marooned is no exception 
to this rule.'* 

MAROONl'.D. i A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 

By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 

A NTI~IACOBIN-~'^J*o'x^r{u\, striking, and fascinating romances.’' 

JOHN INGLESAN'I . I THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 

SIR PERCIVAL. I THE COUNTESS EVE. 

A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 

MISS RRETHERTON. 

By MONTAGU WILLIAMS, Q.C. 
LEAVES OF A LIFE. 1 LATER LEAVES. 
Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


By 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 
HEARTSEASE. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. 

THE TRIAL: More Links of thf 
Daisy Chain. 

PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. I. 
PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. 11 . 
THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 
FAMILY. 

THE THREE BRIDES. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 

THE CAGED LION. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE S NEST. 
THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER, AND THE DANVERS 
PAPERS. 

MAGNUM BONUM. 

LOVE AND LIFE 


UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. 

STRAY PEARLS. 

THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
THE J'WO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. 
NUTTIE’S FATHER. 

SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
CHANTRY HOUSE. 

A MODERN TELEMACHUS. 

BVE- WORDS. 

BF.ECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 
MORE BYWORDS. 

A REPUTED CHANGELING. 

THE LIITLE DUKE. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. 

P’s AND Q’s AND LITTLE LUCY’S 
WONDERFUL GLOBE. 

THE TWO PENNILESS PRIN- 
CESSES. 

THAT STICK. 

AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 

ETERNAL HOPE. 

THE FALL OF MAN. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO 
CHRIST. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD. 


IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
SAINTLY WORKERS. 
EPHPHATHA. 

MERCY AND JUDGMENT. 
SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 
DELIVERED IN AMERICA. 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL. Inbvoh. 


Collected Works. 


In Monthly Volumes from October 1892. 3s. 6d. per vol. 


I. CHRISTMAS DAY AND OTHER 
SERMONS. 

а. I'HEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

3. PROPHETS AND KINGS. 

4. PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS. 

5. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 

OF HEAVEN. 

б. GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


7. EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 

8. l.ECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, 
g. FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS. 

10. SOCIAL MORALITY. 

11. PRAYER BOOK AND LORD’S 

PRAYER 

12. THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, 

STRAND, LONDON. 


50- 3- 93. 



June, 1893. 


A CLASSIFIED 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

IN GENERAL LITERATURE 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 

BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, VV.C. 

JFor purely Educational H'Of'ks see MACMILLAN AND Co.’s Educational Catalogut 


AGRICULTURE, 

also Botany; Gardening.) 

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.).— A Handbook 
OF Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 
Cr. 8vo. 7^. (id. 

LAURIE (A. P.).-Thk Food ..f ants. 

1 8 mo. i.v. 

NICHOLES (H. A. A.)— Texi- Boor of 
Tropical Agriculture. Cr. 8 vo. ua-. 

TANNER (Henry).— Elementary Lessons 
IN THE Science of Agricultural Prac- 
tice. Fcp. 8vo. 3J. (id. 

First Principles of Agriculture. 

i8rao. ij. , 

— — The Principles of Agriculture. For 
Use in Elementary SchooLs. Ext. fcp. 8vo. — 
The Alphabet of the Principles of 
Agriculture, (id. — Further Steps in 
THE Principles of Agriculture, tj. — 
Elementary School Readings on the 
Principles of Agriculture for the 
Third Stage, u. 

The Abbot’s Farm ; or, Practice with 

Science. Cr. 8vo. 3^. (d. \ 

ANATOMY, Hurtan. {See Physiology.) 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

BROWN (J. Allen).— Palaeolithic Man in 
North-West Middlesex. ,8vo. ^s.(HL 

DAWKINS (Prof, W. Boyd).— Early Man 
IN Britain and his Place in the Ter- 
tiary Period. Med. 8vo. 251. 

DAWSON (Jarties). — Australian Abori- 
gines. Small 4to. 14^'. 

FINCK (Henry T.).— Romantic Love and 
Personal Beauty. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. i8f. 

FISON (L.)and HOWITT (A. W.).— Kami- 
LAROi AND Kurnai Group. Group-Mar- 
riage and Relationship, and Marriage by 
Elopement. 8vo. 15^. 

FRAZER G. G.).— The Golden Bough ; A 
Study in Comparative Religion. 2 vols. 
8vo. 28r. 

•GALTON (Francis). — English Men of Sci- 
ence: THEIR Nature and Nurture. 
8vo. 8 s. 6d. 

Inquiries into Human Faculty and 

ITS Development. 8vo. i6r, 

Life-History Album : Being a Personal 

Note-book, combining Diary, Photograph 
Album, a Register of Height, Weight, and 
other Anthropometrical Observations, and a 
Record of Illnesses. 410. Or with Cards 

•of Wool for Testing Colour Vision. 4^. 


GALTON (Francis). —N atural Inherit- 
ance. 8vo. gs. 

Record of Family Faculties. Con- 
sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for 
Entering Data. 410. zs. 6d. 

— ^ Hereditary Gp:nius; An Enquiry into 
its Laws and Consequences. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
7S. net. 

Finger Prints. Svo. 6s. net. 

M'LENNAN (J. F.).— The Patriarchal 
Theory. Edited and completed by Donald 
M’Lknnan, M.A. Svo. 14J, 

Studies in Ancient History. Com- 
prising “ Primitive Marriage." 8vo. i6j. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS.— The Civilisa- 
TioN OF Sweden in Heathen Times. 
By Prof. Oscar Montelius. Translated 
by Rev. F. H. Woods, lllustr. Svo. 14s 

TURNER (Rev. Geo.).— Samoa, a Hundred 
Yf.ars ago and long before. Cr. 8vo. gs 

TYLOR (E. B.). — Anthropology. With 
lllustration.s. Cr. Svo. 7^'. 6d. 

WESTERMARCK (Dr. Edward).— The Hiv 
TORY OF Human Marriage. With Preface 
by Dr. A. R. Wallace. Svo. 14J. net. 

WILSON(Sir Daniel).— P rehistoric Annals 
OF Scotland. Illustrated, 2 vols. Svo. 36X. 

Prehistoric Man ; Researches inro'the 

Origin of Civilisation in the Old and New 
World, Illustrated. 2 vols, Svo. 36J. 

The Right Hand ; Left- Handedness. 

Cr. Svo. 4^. 6d. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

(See also Anthropology.) 

ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.).-Forty Year.s in 
A Moorland Parlsh. Ext. cr. Svo. &s. 61L 
net. — Illustrated Edition, xzs. net. 

BURN (Robert). — R oman Literature in 
Relation to Roman Art. With Illustra- 
tions. Ext. cr. Svo. 14s. 

DILETTANTI SOCIETY’S PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 

Antiquities OF Ionia. Vols. I. — III. a/.aj. 
each, or 5/. 5s. the set, net. — Vol. IV. Folio, 
half morocco, 3/. 13^. 6d. net. 

An Investigation of the Principles or 
Athenian Architecture. By F. C. 
Penrose. Illustrated. Folio. 71. 7s, net. 
Specimens of Ancient Sculpture ; Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman. 
Vol. II. Folio. 5/. 5f. net. 
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ANTIQUITIES— ASTRONOMY. 


ANTIQUITIES — continued. 

DYER (Louis). — S tudies ok the Gods in 
Greece at certain Sanctuaries re- 
cently Excavated. Ext. cr. 8vo. 8j.64i?.net. 
FOWLER (W. W.).-'rHK City-State of 
'1 HE Greeks and Romans Cr. 8vo. 55. 
GARDNER (Percy).— Samos and Samian 
Coins ; An Essay. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

GOW (J., Litt.D.).— AComi anion to School 
Classics. Illustrated. 3rd Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 
HARRISON (Miss Jane) and VERRALL 
(Mrs.). — Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. i 6 s* 
LaNCIANI (Prof. R.).— Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Recent Discoveries. 4to. 24J. 

Paw.'VN ANOCH'DsilAN RoML. 4tO. 245. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).-A Primer of 
Greek Antic^uities. iSino. li. 

Social Life in Greece from Homer 

TO Menander. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs. 

RaMble.s and Studies in Greece. Il- 
lustrated. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. loi-. 6d. 

(See also History, p. 11 .) 
NEWTON (Sir C. £.). — Essays on Art and 
ARCH iEOLOGV. 8vo. 12J. 6d. 
SCHUCHHARDT(C.).-Dr. Schlikmann’s 
Excavations at Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae, 
Orckomenos, Ithaca, in the Light of 
Recent Knowleih.k. 'i'rans. by Eugenie 
Sellers. Preface by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo. net. 
STRANGFORD. (See Voyages & Travels.) 
WALDSTEIN (C.).— Catalogue of Casts 
IN the Museum of Classical Archaio- 
t.OGY, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. u. 6 d. — 
Larjfe Paper Edition. Small 4to. 5J. 
WHITE (Gilbert). (See Natural History.) 

WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).~A Primer of Ro- 
man Antiquities. i8mo. is. 

ARCHJaOLOGY. (See Antiquities.) 

ARCHITECTURE. 

FREEMAN (Prof. E. A.).— History of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. Cr. 8vo. 
} 5 . 6 d. 

HULL (E.).— A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Building Stones of Great Britain 
AND Foreign Countries. 8vo. 

MOORE (Prof. C. H.),— The Development 
AND Character of Gothic Architec- 
ture. Illustrated. Med. Svo. iSf. 
PENROSE (F. C.). (See Antiquities.) 
STEVENSON H. J.).-House Architec- 
ture. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Roy. 
3 vo. i8j. each.— Vol. 1. Architecture; 
Vol. 11 . House Planning. 

ART. 

(See also Music.) 

ART AT HOME SERIES. Edited by 

W. J. Loftie.'B.A. Cr. 8vo. 

The Bedroom and Boudoir. By Lady 
Barker. 3 j. 6d. 

Needlework. By Elizabeth Glaister. 
Illustrated. 2j. 6 d. 

Music in the House. By John Hullah. 

4th edit. 2S. 6d. 


ART AT HOME SKRlKS-continued. 

The Dining-Room. By Mrs. Loftie. 

With Illustrations, 2nd Edit. as. 6 d. 
Amateur Theatricals. By Walter H.. 
Pollock and Law Pollock. Illustratedf 
by Kate Green/* way. as. 6 d. 
ATKINSON (J. B.).— An Art Tour to 
Northern Capitals of Europe. 8vo. xas^ 
BURN (Robert). i\See Antiquitie.s.) 

CARR (J. Comyns).— P apers on Art. Cr. 
8vo. Sj. 6 d. 

COLLIER (Hon. John).--A Primer of Art. 
iSnio. If. 

COOK (E. T.). — A Popular Handbook to 
THE National Gallery. Including Notes 
collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. 
3rd Edit, Cr. 8vo, half morocco. i4f. — 
Large paper Edition, 250 copies. 2 vols. Svo. 

DELAMOTTE(Prof. P. H.)— A Beginner’s 
Drawing-Book. Cr, Svo. 3f. 6 d. 

ELLIS (Tristram). — Sketching from Na- 
turei*^ Illustr. by H. Stacv Marks, R.A.» 
and the Author, and Edit. Cr. Bvo. 31. 6 d. 

HAMERTON (P. G ).— -Thoughts about 
Art. New Edit. Cr. Svo. 8 j. 6 /i. 

HERKOMER (tf.).— E tching and Mezzo- 
tint Engraving. 4to. 42f. net, 
HOOPER (W. H.)and PHILLIPS (W. C ).— 
A Manual of Marks on Pottery and* 
Porcelain. i6mb. 4f. 6 d. 

HUNT (W.).— Talks about Art, With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
Cr. Bvo. 3f. 6 d. 

HUTCHINSON (G. W. C.)-- Some Hintu 
ON LEAkMN(, TO J)kaw. Roy. Svo. 2>s.6d, 

LECTURES ON ART. lly Regd. Stuart 
Poole, Professor W, B. Richmond, E. J. 
PoYNTEK, R.A., J. T. Micklethwaite,. 
and William Morris. jCr. Svo, 4f. 6 d 

NEWTON (Sir C. T.).— (5 « Antiquities.) 

PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).— Essays on Art.. 
Ext. fcp. Bvo. 6f. 

PATER (W.).— The Renaissance: Studies 
in Art and Poetry. 4th Edit. Cr. Svo, ios. 6 d. 

PENNELL (Joseph).— P p;n Drawing ani> 
Pen Draughtsmen. With' 158 Illustrations. 
4to. 3/. i3f. 6 d. net. 

PROPERT (J. Lumsden).— A History of* 
Miniature Art, Illustrated. Super roy. 
4*0.3/. i3f. td . — Bound in vellum. 4/. i4f. 6<f. 

TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM : A. 
Description and a Catalogue. By W. G» 
Rawlinson. Med. Svo. i2j. 6 d. 

TYRWHITT (Rev. R. St. John).— Ooit 
Sketching Club. 5th Edit. Cr, Svo. ^s. 6 d. 
WYATT (Sir M. Dig^).— Fine Art: A* 
Sketch of its History, 'ITjeory, Practice, andl 
Application to Industry. Svo. sx. 

ABTRONOBIT. 

AIRY (Sir G. B.L— Popular Astronomy. 

Illustrated. 7th Edit. Fcp. Svo. 6 d. 

— ^ Gravitation. An Elemental Explana- 
tion of the Principal Perturbations in ther 
^olar System. 2nd Edit. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6 d. 
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BLAKE (J. F.).— Astronomical Myths. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. gs, 

CHEYNE (C. H. H.).-An Elementary 
Treatise on th^ Planetary Theory. 
Cr. 8vo. js. (id. % 

CLARK (L.) and SADLER (H.).— The Star 
Guide. Koy. 8vo. 51. 

CROSSLEY (E.), Gl.^DHILL. (J.), and 
WILSON (J. M.).— A Handbook of Dou- 
ble Stars. 8vo. zis. 

Corrections to the Handbook of 

Double Stars. 8vo. is, 

FORBES (Prof. George). — The Transit of 
Venus. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6 d. 

GODFRAY (Hugh). —An Elementary 
Treatise on the Lunar Theory. 2nd 
Edit. Cr. Bvo. 55. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, for the 

use OF Colleges and Schools. 8vo. r 2 s. 6 d. 

LOCKYER(J. Norman, F.R.S.).-A Primer 
OF Astronomy, lllu.strated. iB%o. ijr. 

Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 

lllustr. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 6^/. 

— Questions on the same. By J. Forbes 
Robertson. Fcp. 8vo. is. bd. 

The Chemistry of the Sun. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. 14^. 

The Mrteoritic Hypothesis of the 

Origin of CosMiCALfivsTEMS. Illustrated. 
Bvo. lys. net. 

— — - The Evolution of the Heavens and 
THE Earth, lllu.strated. Cr. 8vo. 

Star-Gazing Past and Present. ICx- 

oanded from Notes with the assistance of 
G. M. Seabkokk. Roy. 8vo. ccis. 

LODGE (O. J.). — T’loNi'.j'.Rs oi' Science. Ex. 
cr 8vo. 7.S-. bd. ^ 

MILLER (R. I^Iley).~THE Romance of 
Astronomy. 2iid Edit, Cr. 8vo. 45. 6 d. 

NEWCOMB (Prof. Simon).— Popular As- 
tronomy. Engravings and Maps. Svo. iBi. 

RADCLIFFE (Charles B.).— Behind the 
Tides. Svo. 4j, 6 d. 

ROSCOE— SCHUSTER. {See Chemistry.) 

ATLASES. 

{See also Geography). 

BARTHOLOMEW (J. G.).— Elementary 
School Atlas, gto, is. 

Physical and Political School Atlas. 

80 maps. 4to. 8 j. bd. ; half mor. ioj. bd. 

— Library Reference Atlas of the 
World. With Index to ioo,ocx> places. 
Folio. 52J. 6//. net. — Ahso in 7 parts. 5J. net ; 
Geographical Index. 7J. bd. net. 

LABBERTON (R. H.).-New Historical 
Atlas and General History. 4to. 15J. 

BIBLE. {Stt under Theology, p. 33.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGUE OF 
MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 1843 — 89. Med. 8vo. los. net. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY — continut'd, 

MAYOR (Prof. John E. B.).— A Bibliogra- 
phical Clue to Latin Literature. Cr. 
Svo. loj. bd. 

RYLAND (F\), — Chronological Outlines 
of English Literature. Cr. 8vo. 6^. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

{Sec also History.) 

For other subjects oj Biography, see English 
Men of Letters, English Men of 
Action, I'wei.ve English .Statesmen. 

ABBOTT (E. a.).-- The Anc.lican Career 
ofCardinai. Newman, ivols. Svo. 255'. net. 

AGASSIZ (Louis): His Life and Corres- 
pondence. Edited by E^lizaueth Cary 
Agassiz 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. i8.f. 

ALBEMARLE (Earl oQ- Fifty Years of 
Mv Lifp:. 3rd Edit,, revised. Cr. Svo. -js. bd. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. By Thomas 
Hughe.s, Cr. 8vo. bs. 

AMI EL(H.F.')- 1 'nEjouRNAi Intimp:. Tran.s. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 2nd Ed. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

ANDREWS (Dr. 'I’homas). {See Physics.) 

ARNAULD, ANGELIQUE. ’ By Francks 
Martin. Cr 8vo. 4s. bd. 

ARTEVELDIC. James and Philip van 
Aktevpilde. By W. j. A.shlky. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

BACON (Francis); An Account of his Life 
AND W0RK.S. By E. .A. Abbott, 8vo. 14J. 

BARNES. Life of Wji.liam Barnes, Poet 
AND Philologist. By his Daughter, Lucy 
Baxtp.r (“ J.,eader Scott ”). Cr. Svo. js. bd. 

BERLIOZ (Hector): Autobiography of. 
Trns. by R.ii’ E.HoLMP.s. avuLs. Cr.Svo. 2ij. 

BERNARD (St.). The Life and Times of 
St. Bernard, .\bbot of Clairvaux. By 
J. C. Moklson, M.A. Cr. Svo. bs. 

BLACKBURNK. Life of the Right Hon. 
Francis Blackburne, late Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, by his Son, Edward Black- 
burnk. With Portrait. Svo. 12.L 

BLAKFL Lifp. of William Blakp:. With 
Selections from his Poems, etc, lllustr. from 
Blake’s own Works, By Alexander Gil- 
christ. 2 vols. M ed. Svo. 42J. 

BOLEYN (Anne) : A Chapter of English 
History, 1527 — 36. By Paul Friedmann. 
2 vols. Svo. 28i'. 

BROOKE (Sir Jas.), The Raja of Sara- 
wak (Life oO- By Gpirtrude L. Jacob. 
2 vols. 8vcr. 25J. 

BURKE. By John Morlp;y. Globe Svo. SJf. 

CALVIN. {See Select Biography, p. 6.) 

CAMPBET.L (.Sir G ).— Memoirs of my In- 
dian Carepir. Edited by Sir C. E, Ber- 
nard. 2 vols. Svo 2ii-. net. 

CARLYLE (Thomas). Edited by Charles 
E. Norton. Cr. Svo. 

Reminiscences. 2 vols. 12s. 

Early Letters, 1814 — 26. 2 vols. i8x. 

Letters, 1826 — 36. 2 vols. i8j. 

Correspondence between Goethb 

AND Carlyle. Q^. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


BIOGRAPHY — coniintud, 

CARSTARES (Wm,): A Chakacter and 
Career of the Revolutionary Epoch 
(1649 — 1715). By R. H. Story. 8vo. x2j. 
CAVOUR. {Set Select Biography, p. 6.) 
CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 
1770. By Prof. David Masson. Cr. 8 vo. sf. 

A Biographical Study. By Sir Daniel 

Wii^soN. Cr. 8vo. ts. td, 

CLARK. Memorials from Journai.6 and 
Letters of Samuel Clark, M.A.. Edited 
by His Wife. Cr. 8vo. 71. (id. 

CLOUGH (A. H.). {See Literature, p. 20.) 

COMBE. Like of George Combe. By 
CHARI.KS Gibbon. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 

CROMWELL. (.-9 <?<-SelectBiography,p. 6.) 

DAMIEN (Father): A Journey from Cash- 
MF.RE TO HIS Home in Hawaii. By Edward 
Clifford. Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2f. (d. 

DANTE : and other Essays. By Dean 
Church. Globe 8vo. 5J 

DARWIN (Charles): Mp:morial Notices, 
By T. H. Huxley, G. T. Romanes, Sir 
Arch. Geikie, and W, Thiselton Dyer. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 2J. td. 

DEAK (Francis) : Hungarian Statesman. 

A Memoir. 8vo. 12A, bd. 

DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. By 
Prof. D. Mas.son. Cr. Svo. lOi. (cL 

EADIE. Life of John F^adie, D.D. By 
James Brown, D.iJ. Cr. 8vo. ts. (d. 

ELLIOTT. Like of H. V. Elliott, of 
Brighton. ByJ. Bateman. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 
EMIiKSON. Life of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. ByJ. L. Cabot. 2 vols, Cr. 8vo. i8j-. 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. Cr. 8vo. 
With Portraits, 2s. td each. 

Clive. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 
Cook (Captain). By Walter Besant. 
Dampikr. By w. Clark Russell. 

Drake. By Julian Corbett, 

Gordon (Gen era l). By Col. Sir W. Butler. 
Hastings (Warren). By Sir A. Lyall. 
Havelock (Sir Henry). By A. Forbes. 
Henry V. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
Lawrence (Lord). By Sir Rich. Temple. 
Livingstone. By Thomas Hughes. 
Monk. By Julian Corbett. 

Montro.se. By Mowbray Morris. 
Mookk(SikJohn). ByCol.MAURiCE.[/«/f^. 
Napier (Sir Chakle.s). By Colonel Sir 
Wm, Butler. 

• Peterborough. By W. Stebbing. 
Rodney. By David Hannav. 

Simon de Montfokt. By G. W. Pro- 
thero, [In prep. 

Strafford. By H. D. Traill. 

Warwick, the King-Maker. By C. W. 
Oman. 

Wellington! By George Hooper, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited 
by J,i^HN M orley. Cr, 8vo. zs. 6d. each. 
Clreap Edition, is 6 d. ; sewed, if. 
Addison, By W. J. Coukthope. 

Bacon. By Dean Church. 

Bentley. By Prof. Jebb. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS~«w»/dL 

Bunyan. By J. A. Froude. 

Burke. By John Morlev. 

Burns. By Principal Shairp. 

Byron. By JohnY ichol. 

Carlyle. By John Nichol. 

Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. Ward. 
Coleridge. D. Traill. 

Cowper, By C^f.iLDWiN Smith. 

Defoe. By W. Min to. 

De Ouinchy. By Prof. Masson. 

Dickens. By A. W. Ward. 

Dkydp;n. By G. Saintsbury. 

Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 

Gibbon, By J. Cotter Morison. 
Goldsmith. By William Black. 

Gray. By Edmund Gosse. 

Hawthorne. By Henry James. 

Hume, By T. H. Huxley. 

i oHNsoN. By Leslie Stephen, 

Leats, By Sidney Colvin. 

Lamh. By Rev. Alfred AingEr. 

Landor. By Sidney Colvin. 

Lock' . By Prof. Fowler. 

Macaulay. By J. Cotter Morison. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. 

Pope. By Leslie Stephen. 

Scott. By R. H. Hutton. 

Shelley. By J. A. Svmonds. 

Sheridan. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Sidnicy. By J. A. Symonds. 

SouT hey. By Prof. Dowdkn. 

Spenser. By De^n Church. 

Sterne. By H. D. Tkaili.. 

Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 

Thackeray. By Anthony Trollope. 
Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, TWELVE 
Cr. 8vo. 2 J. 6 d. each. 

William the Conqueror. By Edward 
A. F'rkkman, D.C.L., LI..D. 

H ENRY II. Mrs. J. R. (7REF,n. 

Edward I. By T, F. Tq.ut, M A. [In prep. 
Henry VII. By James Gairdner. 
Cardinal Wolsky. By Bp. Creighton, 
Elizabeth. By E. S. Beesly. 

Olivphc Ckomwkt.l. By F Harrison. 
Wii.i,iAM III. By H, D. Traill. 
Walpole. By John Morley. 

Chatham. By John Morley. [ InihePress . 
Pitt. By Lord Rosebery. 

Peel. By J. R. Thursfield. 
EPICTETUS. {See Select Biography, -p. 6.) 
FAIRFAX. Life, of Robert Fairfax of 
Steeton, Vice-Admiral, Alderman, and 
Member for York, a.d. 1666-1725. By Ci-k- 
ments R. Markham, C.B, 8vo. i2j. 6 d 

FITZGERALD (Edward). Litbraturf., 

p. 21.) 

FORBES (Edward): Memoir of. By Gborgb 
Wilson, M.P., and Sir Archibald Gbikir, 
F.R.S.,etc. Demy 8vo. 14^. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

FRASER. Jambs Fraser, Second Bishop 
OF Manchester : A Memoir. By T. 
Hughes. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

GARIBALDI, {See Select BiographV, p. 6.) 
CK)ETHE ; Life of. By Prof. Heinrich 
. DOntzer. Translated by T. W. Lystek. 
3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 2 If. 
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GOETHE AND CARLYLE. (See Carlyuc.) 
CrORDON (General) : A Sketch. By Regi- 
nald H. Barnes. Cr. 8vo. is. 

— - Letters ok Gekbral C. G. Gordon 
TO HIS Sister, M. A Gordon. 4th Eait 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

HANDEL : Life ok. Bv W. S. Rockstro. 

Cr. 8vo. I or. 6^3?. \ 

HAUSER (K..); True sIjory ok. By the 
Duchess ok Cleveland. Cr. 8\o. 4.*. 6(i. 

HOBART, Collected Works, p. as.) 
HODGSON. Memoir of Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D. By his Son, Rev. James T. 
Hodgson, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. i8r. 
JEVONS(W. Stanley).— Letters and Jour- 
nal. Edited by His Wife. 8vo. 14J. 
KAVANAGH (Rt. Hon. A. McMurrough) : A 
Biography. From papers chieflj' unpub- 
lished, compiled by his Cousin, Sarah L. 
Steele. With Portrait. 8vo. 14J. net. 
KINGSLEY ; His Letters, and Memories 
of his Life. Edited WHls Wife! 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 125 '. — Cheap Edition, i vol. 61. 
LAMB. T HE Life of Charles Lamb. By 
Rev. Alfred Aingkr, M.A. Globe 8vo. sr. 
LETHBRIDGE (Sir R.). — Golden Book of 
India. Royal 8vo. 4ar. 

LOUIS (St.). (See Select Biography, p 6.) 
MACMILLAN (D.). Memoir of Daniel 
Macmillan, By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 
With Portrait. Cr, 8vo. 4^. 6 (^. — Cheap 
‘Edition. Cr. 8vo, sewed, is. 

M 4 LTHUS AND HIS WORK. By James 
Bonar. 8vo. 12J. 6</. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. (See Select Bio- 
gkaphy, p. 6.) 

MA THEWS. The Life of Charles J. 
Mathews. Edited by Charles Dickens. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 8^. 25.V. 

MAURICE. Lif^ OF Frederick Denison 
M AURicE. By his Sun, Frederick Maurice, 
Two Portraits. 2 vol.s. 8vo. 36^. — Popular 
Edit. (4th Thousand). 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. i6r. 
MAXWELL. Professor Clerk Maxwell, 
A Life of. By Prof. L. Campbell, M.A., 
and W. Garnett, M.A. Cr. 8vo. js. bd. 
MAZZINI. (See Select Biography, p. 6.) 
liJELBOURNE. Memoirs of Viscount 
Melbourne. By W. M. Torrens. With 
P jitrait. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 32^. 
MILTON. The Life of John Milton. 
By Prof. David Masson. Vol. I,, 21J. ; 
Vol. III., i8j. ; Vols. IV. and V., 32^. ; Vol. 
VI,, with Portrait, 21s. (See also p. 16.) 
MILTON, JOHNSON’S LIFE OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton. 
Globe 8vo. IS. c^d. 

NAPOLEON I., HISTORY OF. By P. 

Lanfrey. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 30^. 
NELSON. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
With Introduction and Notes by Michael 
Macmillan, B.A. Globe 8vo. 3J. td. 
NORTH (M.).— Recollections of a Happy 
Life. Being the Autobiography of M ari annb 
North. Ed. by Mrs. J. A. Symonds. and 
Kdit. 2 vols. Ex. cr. 8vo. 17J. net. 

Some Further Recollections ok a 

Happy Lifp:. Cr. 8 vo. 8r. bd. net. 


OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, 1833-45- 
By Dean Church. G 1 . 8vo. 5^. 
PARKER(W. K.>— ABiographicalSketch. 

By His Son. Cr. 8vo. 4.^. net. 
PATTESON. Life and Letters of John 
Coleridge Pattbson, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop. ByCM. Yongk. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
I2J. (See also Books for the Young, p. 41.) 
PATTISON (M.).— Mkmoii4S. O.Svo. Ss.bd, 
PITT. (See Select Biography, p. 6.) 
POLLOCK (Sir Frdk , and Bart.). — Personal 
Remembrances. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. ibs. 
POOLE, THOS., AND HIS FRIENDS. 

By Mrs. Sandford. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 
RENAN (Ernest).— In Mkmokiam. By Sir 
M. E. (.iKANT Dukk. t'r. 8vo’ 6s. 

RITCH IE (Mrs.). — R ecords of Tenny 90 «, 
Ruskin, AND Drowning. Globe 8 vo. 

ROBINSON (Matthew) : AuTOBiot;RAPHy of. 
Edited by J. El. B. Mayor. Fcp. 8vo, sj. 

ROSSETTI (Dante Gabriel) : A Record and 
A Study. By W. Sharp. Cr. 8vo. lor. bd. 

RUM FORD. (See Collbcpko Works, p. 23,) 

SCHILLER, Life OK. By Prof. H. DOntzer. 
Trans, by P, E. Pinkhrton. O. 8vo. tos.bd. 

SHELBURNK Like of William, Earl 
OF Shelburne. By Lord Edmond Fitz- 
MAURICE. In 3 vols. — Vol. I. 8V0. \2S. — 

Vol. II. 8vo. lar-Vol. III. 8vo. i6r. 
SIBSON. (See Medicine.) 

SMETHAM (Ja.s.).; Letters of. Ed. ^ 
Sarah Smetham and W. Davies. Portrait. 
Globe 9vo. s-L 

TAIT. The Life of Archibald Campbell 
Tait, Archbishop ok Canterbury. By 
the Bishop of Rochkstuk and Rer. W. 
Bknham, B.D. 2 vols. O, 8vo. lor. not. 

Catharine and Crawfukd Tait, 

WiKK and Son of Archibald Campbell, 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; A Memoir, 
Ed. by Rev. W. Bknham, B.D. Cr. 8vo, 61. 
—Popular Edit., abridged. O.Bvo. 2s. bd. 

THRING (Edward): A Memory o*\ By 
J. H. Skrink. Cr. 8 vo. 6a. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II., FIRST KING 
OF ITALY. By G. S. Godkin. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

WARD. William George Ward and the 
Oxford Movement. By his Son, Wilfrid 
Ward. With Portrait. 8vo. i4jr. 

W ILLl AM Gk( )RGH W AKD an D THE CaTMO- 

Lic Revival. 8vo. t4J. 

WATSON. A Record of Ellen Watbow. 
By Anna Bucki.and. O. 8vo. 6r. 

WHEWELL. Dr. William Whkwell, late 
Master of Trinity College^ Cambridge. An 
Account of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Literary and Scientific Correspondencte. 
By I. Todhunter, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 9$Sm 

WILLIAMS (Montagu). — Leaves of a Life. 
Cr. 8vo. 3f. bd. 

Later Leaves. Being further Reminis- 
cences. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 3^. bd. 

Round London, down Ea.^t and u«* 

West. 8vo. 15J. 
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WILSON. Memoir of Prof. George Wil- 
son, M.D. By His Sister. With Portrait, 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6^. 

WORDS WORTH. Dove Cottage, Words- 
worth’s Home 1800 — 8. Gi. 8vo, swd. if 

Select Biography. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PP:R- 
SONS. Reprinted from the Times. 4 vols. 
Cr. 8 VO iS. 6fi. eadi. 

FARRAR (Archdeacon). — Seekers after 
Goo. Cr. 8vo. 3s. bd. 

FAWCF/i’T (Mrs. H.). — Some Eminent 
Women of our Times. Cr. 8vo a.?, bd. 

GUIZOl' — Great Christians of Franck ; 
St. Louis and Calvin. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

HARRISON (Frederic). —T he New Calen- 
dar of Gkicat Men. Fx.cr.8vo. 'js.bd.xxt.X.. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.). — The Makers of 
Modern Italy: Maz/ini, Cavouk, Gari- 
baldi. Cr. 8vo. ij. bd. 

MARTINEAU (Harriet) — Htographical 
Sketches, 1852 — 75. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, JULY, 

1802. Reprinted from the yV/z/cf. i6nio if. 

S M I T H (G o Id w i n ). — 'J ’ h k ke E n g l i s h S t ates- 
MKN : Cromwell, Pym, Pitt. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

STEVENSON (K. S.).— H is-i oric Person- 
ALI'I'Y. C-'r. Bvo. 4.S. bd. 

WINK WORTH (Catharine). - Christian 
SiNGEK.s OF Germany. Cr. 8vo. 4.V. bd. 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).-- -The I^ufils of St. 
John. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Pioneers and Founders; or, Recent 

Workers in the Mission Field. (Jr. 8vo, 6f. 

A Book of Worthies. i8mo. 2.f. 6</. net. 

A Book OF Golden Deeds. iBrno. zs.bd. 

ntt Readings Edition. Cil.Svo. af. 
Abridged Edition. Pott 8vo. if. 

BIOLOGY. 

{See also Botany , Na tural H istoky ; 

Physiology; Zoology.) 

BALFOUR (F. M.). — Comparative Em- 
bryology. Illustrated. 2 vol.s. 8vo. Vol. I. 
18.L Vol. II. 2Tf. 

PALL (W. P,). — Ark the Effects of Usk 
and Disuse Inherited ? Cr. 8vo. 3s. bd, 

BASTIAN (H. Charlton).— The Beginnings 
of Life. 2 voLs. Crown 8vo. 28f. 

— ^ Evolution and the Origin of Life. 
Cr. 8vo. 6f . bd. 

BATESON (W.).— Materials for the 
Study of Variation in Animals. Part I. 
Dlscontinuous Variation, lllustr. 8vo. 

BERNARD (H. M.).— The Ai-odidae. Cr, 
fevoJ ,74'. bd. 

BIRKS (T. R.).- Modern Physical Fa- 
talism, and THE Doctrine ok Evolution. 
Including an E.xamlnation of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’.s “ First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

CALDFJRWOOD (H.). — Evolutjun and 
Man’s Place fn Nature. Cr. 8vo. ^s.bd. 

DE VARIGNY(H.).— Experimental Evo- 
lution^ Cr. Bvo. 3s. 

EIMER- (G. H. T.). — Organic Evolution 
as the Result of the Inheritance of 
Acquireu Characters according to the 
Laws of Organic Growth. Translated by 
I. T. Cunningham. M.A. 8vo. i2f. bd. 


FISKE (John).— O utlines of Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, BASED on the DoCTRINE OK EVO- 
LUTION. 2 vols. 8vo. 254. 

Man's Destiny V/*ewed in the Light 

OF HIS Origin, Cr. 3s. bd. 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and BALFOUR (F. M.). 
— The Elements of Embryology. Ed. A. 
Sedgwick, and ^y^ALTER Heave. Ulus. 3rd 
Edit. , revised and Enlarged. Cr. Bvo. lof . bd. 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and MARTIN (H. N.).— 
(Az-i' under Zooi.O(.tV, p. 43.) 

KLEIN (Dr. E.) — M icro-Organlsms and 
Disease. With 121 Engraving.s. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LANKKSTER (Prof. E. Ray).-CoMP.sKA. 
TIVE Lt)NGI':VITY IN MaN AND THE LoWKR 
Animals. Cr. 8 vo. 44. bd. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.). — Scientific 
Lectures. Illustrated. 2nd Edit. Bvo. 84.6a. 
MURPHY (J. J.). - Na'i ukai. SKina'iiON. 
(;i. Svo. s.v. 

PARKER (T. JefiTer^O-’-LESSONs m Ele- 
MEN TAitY Biology. lllustr. Cr. 8vo. iof.6<i. 
ROM.-XNFJS (G. J.). — Scientific Evidences 
OK Orc.anic Evolution. Cr. 8vo. 2f. bd. 

WALLACE (Alfred R.).— Darwinism : An 
F-xposiiion of the 'I'heory of Natural Selec- 
tion. Illustrated. 3nl Edit. Cr. 8vo. Qf. 

CuNTRIIUniONS --TO THE 'PhEORY OF 

Natukai. Selection, and Tropical Na- 
ture : and other Essays. New Ed. Cr.Svo. 6f 
- — The GEOGRArmcAi, Distribution ok 
Animals. Illustrated, a vols, 8vo, 42f. 
Island Life. lllustr. Ext. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BIRDS. {Sec Zoology; Ornithology.) 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

THORNTON ( J3).— Fi rst Lessons in Book- 
keeping. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. af. bd. 

Kfiiv. Oblong 4to. loL bd. 

Primer ok Book-keeping. iBmo. if. 

Key. Demy 8vo, 24. bd. 

Exercises in Book-keeping. iSmo. is. 

BOTANY. 

{See also Agricui.tukk ; Gardening.) 
ALLEN (Clrant). — On the Colours o-*' 
Flowers. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 35. bd, 
BALFOUR (Prof. J. B.) and WARD (P'rol. 
H. M.). — A General Text-Book or 
Botany. 8vc. [/« preparation.. 

BETTANY (G. T.).— First Lessons in Prac- 
tical Botany. i8mo. if. 

BOWER (Prof. F. O.).— A Course of Prac- 
tical Instruction in Botany. Cr. Bvo. 
104 . 6 z/. — Abridged Edition. [In preparation, 
CHURCH (Prof. A. H.) and VINES (S. H.I. 
—Manual of Vegetable Physiology. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. [In prtparamon, 
GOODALE (Prof. G. L.). — Physiologic a*. 
Botany. — 1. Outlines of the Histology 
of Phalnogamous Plants ; a. Vegetable 
Physiology. 8vo. lof. bd. 

GRAY (Prof. Asa).— Structural Botany ; 
or, Organography on the Basis of Mor- 
phology. 8vo. 104 . bd. 

The Scientific Papers of Asa Gray. 

Selected bvC. S. Sargent. 2 vols. Bvo. ax«. 
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HAN BURY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
CHIEFLY Pharmacological and Botani* 
CAL. Med. 8vo, 14J. 

HARTIG (Dr. Robertt— Text-Book of the 
Diseases of Treks.\ Transl. by Prof. Wm. 
Somerville, B.Sc. with Introduction by 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 8vo. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.V— The Student's 
Fi.oka of the BkitiIw Islands. 3rd 
Edit. Globe 8vo. 10s. 

A Primer of Botany. i8mo. if. 

LASLETT (Thomas). — Timber and Timber 
Trees, Native and Foreign. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 

LUBBOCK (Sii John, Bart.).— On British 
Wild Flowers considered in Relation 
TO Insects. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6</. 

Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. With 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 4f. 6 d. 

Mt)LLER--THOMPSON. — The Fertili- 
sation OF Flowers. By Prof. H. MOller. 
Transl. by D’Akcy W. Thompson^ Preface 
by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. Bvo*. aij. 

NISBET().). — Bri tish Forest Trees and 

THEIR AoKICULTURAL Ch AKAc'I EKISl K S 
AND 'I’keatment. Cr. 8v(,). O.s. 

OLIVER (Prof. Daniel). — Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Botany. lllustr. Fcp. 8vo. ^s.6d. 

First Book ok Indian Botany. Illus- 
trated. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bel^.— The Physiology 
OF THE Circulation in Plants, in the 
•Lower Animals, and in Man. 8 vo. 124. 

SMITH (J.).— Economic Plants, Diction- 
ary of Popular Names of ; Their His- 
tory, Products, and Uses. 8 vo. 144. 

SMITH (W. (t.). — Diseases of Field and 
Garden Crops, chiefly such as are 
CAUSED BY Fungi. Illust. Fcp. 8 vo. 4s. 6d, 

STEWART (S. A.) and CC 7 RRY (T. H.).— 
A Flora of thI; North-East of Ireland. 
Cr. 8vo. 54. 6d. 

WARD (Prof. H. M.). — Timber and some of 
ITS Diseases. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 64. 

YONGE(C. M.). — The Herr of the Field 
New Edition, revised. Cr. Svo. 54. 

BREWING AND WINE. 

PASTEUR — FAULKNER. — Studies on 

^ Fjermbntation : The Diseases of Beer, 
THEIR Causes, and the means of pre- 
venting them. By L. Pasteur. Trans- 
lated by Frank Faulkner. Svo. 214. 
CHEMISTRY. 

(A« also Metallurgy.) 

BRODIE (Sir Benjamin).— Ideal Chemistry. 
Cr. Svo. 24 . 

COHEN (J. B.). — The Owens College 
Course of Practical Organic Chemis- 
try. Fcp, Svo. 24. 6d. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P., jun.).— Principles of 
Chemical Philosophy. New Ed. Svo. 194. 

DOBBIN (L.) and WALKER (J as.) —Chemi- 
cal Theory for Beginners. i8mo. as.bd. 

FLEISCHER (Emil). — A System of Volu- 
metric Analysis. Transl. with Additions, 
by M. M. P. Muir, F.R.S.E. Cr.Svo. ^s.6d. 

FRANKLAND (Prof. P. F.). {See Agri- 
culture.) 


GLADSTONE {J. H.) and TRIBE (A.).- 
The Chemistry of thp: Secondary Bat- 
teries of Plants and Faure. Cr.Svo. 2S.6d. 

HARTLEY (Prof. W. N.).— A Course op 
uantitative Analysis for Students. 
lobe Svo. 54. 

HEMPEL (Dr. W.). — Methods of Gas 
Analysis. Translated by L. M. Dennis. 
Cr. Svo. 74. 6d. 

HOFMANN (Prof. A. W.).— The Life Work 
of Liebig in Experimental and Philo- 
sophic Chemistry. Svo. 54. 

JONES (Francis).— Thf Owens College 
UN ioR Course ok Practical Chemistry. 
llustrated. Fcp. bv^o. 24. 6d. 

(Questions ON Chemistry. Fcp.Svo. 3J1. 

LANDAUER (J.) — Blowpipe .\nalysis. 
Translated by J. Taylor. G 1 . Svo. 44. 6d. 

LOCKVER (J. Norman, F.R.S. ). — The 
Chemistry of THE Sun. lllustr. Svo. 144. 

LUPTON (.S.). — Chemical Arithmetic. 
With 1200 Problems Fcp. 8 vo. 44. 6 .-^ 

MANSFIELD (C. B.).— A Theory of Salts. 
Cr. Svo. 144. 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.). — J HE Chemistry of 
Photography. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. bs. 

MEYER (E. von).— History of Chemistry 
from Earlie.st Times to the Present 
Day. Tr^s. G. McGowan. Svo. 144.net. 

MIXTER (Prof. W. Cr.).-AN Elementary 
Text-Book OF Chemistry. Cr.Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MUIR (M. M. P.), — pKACTicaL Chemistry 
FOR Medical Stu D t n ts (First M. B. Course). 
Fcp. Bvo. 14 . 6 d. 

MUIR(M. M. P.) and WILSON (D. M.).— 

ElementsofThp:rmalChkmistky. 12s. 6d. 

OSTWALD (Prof.).— Outlines of General 
Chemistry. Trans. Dr. J.Walkf.k. r04.net. 

RAMSAY (Prof. William;.— Experimental 
Proofs of Chemical Theory for Begin- 
ners. iSmo. 24 - 6 d. 

REMSEN (Prof. Ira).— The Elements of 
Chemistry. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). Ct. 
Svo. 64. 6d. 

— A Text-Book of Inorganic Chkmhi- 
try. Svo. 164. 

Compounds of Carbon , or, An intro- 
duction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. 
Clr. Svo. 64. 6 d. 

ROSCOE (Sir Henr>-E., F.R.S.).— A Primb* 
OF Chemlstky. lllu-)tr.'\ted. iSrno. 11. 

Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, 

Inorganic and Organic. Fcp. Svo. 44. 6a, 

ROSCdE (Sir H. E.) and SCHORLEMMER 
(Prof. C.).— A Complete Treatlsk on In- 
organic AND Organic Chemistry. lllustr. 
Svo. — VoLs. I. and II. Inorganic Chemis- 
try: Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Ele- 
ments, 2nd Edit., 214 . Vol. II. Parts 1 . 
and II. Metals, iSj. each. — Vol. III. Or- 
ganic Chemistry : The Chemistry of thb 
Hydro-Carbons and their Derivatives. 
Parts I. II. IV. and VI. 214. ; Parts III. and 
V. 184, each. 
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ROSCOE (Sir H. E.) and SCHUSTER (AA 
—Spectrum Analysis. By Sir Henry E. 
Roscoe. 4th Edit., revised hy the Author 
and A. Schuster, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and TATE (W.).- 
A Series ok Chemical Problems. With 
Key, P’cp. 8vo. 2s. 

THORPE (Prof. T. E.) and rOCKER (Prof. 
A. W.). — A Treatise on Chemical Pftv. 
SICS. Illustrated. 8vo. [/n preparatum. 

WURTZ (Ad,). — A History of Chemical 
Theory. Transl. by H. Watts. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH, History of the. 

under THEOLOGY, p. 34.) 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The. 

{,'See under Theology, p. 34.) 

COLLECTED WORKS. 

{See under Literature, p. 20.) 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

(See under ZooLOCV, p. 42.) 

COOKERY. 

{See under Dome.stic Economy, below.) 

DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 

{See under Theology, p. 35 ) 

DICTIONARIES AND GLOSSARIES. 

aUTENRIETH (Dr. G.).-An Homeric 
Dictionary. Translated from the German, 
by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. 64. 

BARTLETT (J. 1.— Fa.miliar Quotations. 

Cr. 8 VO. 12J. 6d. 

GROVE (Sir George).— A Dictionary ok 
Music and Musicians. {See Music.) 

HOLE (Rev. C.).— A Brief Biographical 
Dictionary. 2nd Edit. i8mo. 4^. 6d. 

MASSON (Gustave).— A Compendious Die* 
TIONARY of the FkENCH LANGUAGE. 
Cr. 8vo. 3r, 6d. 

PALGRAVE (R. H. I.).— A Dictionary of 
Political Economy. {See Political 
Economy.) 

WHITNEY (Prof. W, D.).— A Compendious 
German and English Dictionary. Cr. 
8vo. 5J. — Gcrman-EngU.sh Part separately. 
3J. td. 

WRIGHT (W. AldU).— The Bible Word- 
Book. and Edit. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 

YONGE (Charlotte M,).— History of Chris- 
tian Names. Cr. 8vo. js.bd. 

DOMR^TIC ECONOMY. 

Cookery — Nursing — Needlework. 

, Cookery. 

BARKER (Lady).— First Lessons in the 
Principles of Cooking. 3rd Ed. i8mo. ix. 
BARNETT (E. A ) and O’NEILL (H. C.).— 
Primer of Domestic Economy. i8mo. ix. 


MIDDLE-CLASS COOKERY BOOK, The. 
Compiled for the Manchester School of 
Cookery. Fep, 8vo. is. 6d. 

TEGETMEIER (W. ^.).— Household Man- 
agement AND CooLery. i8mo. IX. 

WRIGHT (Miss Guthrie).— The School 
Cookery-Book. ^'i8mo. is. 

Nursing. 

CRAVEN (Mrs. Dacre).~A Guide to Dis- 
trict Nurses. O. 8vo. ax. 6^/. 

FOTHERGILL(Dr. J. M.).— Food for the 
Invalid, the Convalescent, the Dyspep- 
tic, AND THE Gouty. Cr, 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

JEX-BLAKE (l>r. Sophia).— The Care of 
Infants. i8mo. ix. 

RATHBONE (Wm.).— The History and 
Progress of District Nursing, from 1859 
to the Present Date, Cr, 8vo. ax. 6d. 

RECOLJ-ECTIONS of a nurse. By 
E. D. Cr. 8vo. ax. 

STEPHEN (Caroline E.).— The Service of 
the Poor, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Needlework. 

GLAISTER (Elizabeth).— Nkkdi.kwork. Cr. 
8vo. ax. 6d. 

GRAND’HOMME.-* Cutting Out and 
Dressmaking. From the French of Mdlle. 
E. Grand’homme. i8mo, ix. 

GRENFELL(Mrs,)-DRESsMAKiNG. i8mo. ix. 
ROSEVEAR (E.). — Nebulkwork, Knitt- 
ing, ANn Cu'itinc, Out, Cr. 8vo. 6.?. 

DRAMA, The. 

(.Fxx undej-^ Literature, p. 14.) 

ELBCTEICITT. 

(i'x<’ under Physics, p. aS.) 

EDUCATION. 

ARNOLD (MatthevQ. — H ighek Schools and 
Universities in Germany. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

Reports on Elementary Schools, 

1852-82. Ed. by l.ord Sandford. 8vo. 3X.6^f. 

A French Eton : or Middle Class 

Education and the State. Cr. 8vo. 6x, 

BLAKISTONG-R-).— The Teacher; Hints 
ON School Management. Cr. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).— On Teach- 
ing. 4th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

COMBE (George).— Education : Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice as Developed by 
George Combe. Ed. by W. Jolly. 8vo. 15X. 

CRAIK (Henry).— The State in its Rela* 
TioN TO Education. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

FEARON (D. R.).— School Inspection. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. ax. 6d. 

FITCH (J. G.). — Notes on American 
Schools and Training Colleges. Re- 
printed by permission. Globe 8vo. ax. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (J. H.).— Spelling Reform 
■From an Educational Point of View, 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. ix. 6d. 
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HERTEL (Dr.).— Overpressure in High 
Schools in Denmark. With Introduction 
by Sir J. Crichton-Brownb. Cr. 8vo. 3^.6^. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).WHKALTH and Edu* 
CATION. Cr. 8vo. 6 j .1 

LUBBOCK (Sir John, Bart.).— Political and 
Educational Addrhsshe. 8vo. 8j. 6 d. 

MAURICE (F. D.).— Leading and Work- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. * 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. Crown 8vo. 
Sewed, 2s. net. No. I. Nov. 1891. 

THRING (Rev. Edward),— Education and 
School. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

ENQINBERING. 

ALEXANDER (T.) and THOMSON (A.W.) 
— Elementary Applied Mechanics. Part 
II. Transverse Stress. O. 8vo. tos.Sd. 

CHALMERS (J. B.). — Graphical Deter- 
mination OF Forces in Engineering 
Structures. Illustrated. 8 vo. 24^. 

COTTERILL (IVof. J. H.).— Applied Me- 
chanics : An Elemental^ General Introduc- 
tion to the Theoiy of Structures and Ma- 
chines. 3rd Edit. 8vo. i8j. 

COTTERILL (Prof. J. H.) and SLADE 

y . H.).— Lessons in Applied Mechanics. 
cp. 8vo. 5.f. 6 d. • 

KENNEDY (Prof. A. B. W.).— The Me- 
chanics of Machinery. Cr. 8vo. &y. 6</. 
PEABODY (Prof. C. H.). — Thermodynamics 
OF the Steam Engine and other Heat- 
Engines. 8vo. 21s. 

SHANN (G.).— An Elementary Treatise 
ON Heai in Relation to Steam and the 
Steam-Engine, lllu.strated. ®r. 8vo. 4J1. 6^. 

WOODWARD (C. M.).— A History of the 
St. Louls Bridge. 4to. 2/. as. net. 

YOUNG (E. W.).~SiMPLE Practical Me- 
THODS OF Calculating Strains on Gir- 
ders, Arches, and Trusses. ' 8vo. 7^. 6 d. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 

{See Politics.) 

ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 

{See Biography.) 

ENGLISH EIEN OF LETTERS. 

{See Biography.) 

ENGLISH STATESMEN, Twelve. 

{See Biography.) 

ENGRAVINa {See Art.) 

ESSAYS. {See under Literature, p, 20.) 

ETCHING. (. 9 rrART.) 

ETHICS. {See under Philosophy, p. 27.) 

FATHERS, The. 

{See U 7 uier Theology, p. 35.) 

FICTION, Prose. 

{See under Literature, p. 18.) 


GARDENING. 

{See also Agriculture ; Botany.) 

BLOMFIELD (K.) and THOMAS (F. 1 .).— 
The Formal Garden in England. Illus- 
trated. Ex. cr. 8vo. ts. bd. net. 

BRIGHT (H. A.).— The English Flower- 
Garden. Cr. 8vo. 3J. bd. 

A Year in a Lancashire Garden. Cr. 

8vo. 3J. bd. 

HOBDAY (E.). — Villa Gardening. A 
Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gar- 
deners. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6a-. 

HOPE (Frances J.). — Notes anu Thoughts- 
on Gardens AND Woodlands. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

WKICirr (j.).— A Primer of Practicai 

Li LRE. i8mo. ia. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

{See also Atlases.) 

BLANFORD (H. F.).— Elkmentakv Geo- 
graphy OF India, Burma, and Ceylon, 
Globe 8vo. 2A. bd. 

CLARKE (C. B.).— A Geograpiiical Reader 
AND Companion TO the Atlas. Cr. 8vo. 2a. 

A Class-Book of Gp:ograi’HY. With iS" 

Coloured Maps. Fcp, 8vo. 3.9. : swd, , 2.v. 6<2^. 

DAWSON (G. M.) and SU'[’HERLAND(A.). 
Elementary Geography of the British. 
Colonies, Globe 8vo. 3 a. 

ELDERTON (W. A.).— Maps and Map- 
Drawing. Pott 8vo. IA. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archihald).~THK Teaching of 
Geography. A Practical Handbook for the 
use of Teachers. Globe 8vo. 2A. 

Gp:ography ok the British Isles. 

i8ino. IA. 

GREEN (J. R. and A. S.).— A Short Geogra- 
phvofthe British Islands. Fep.Svo. -^.bd, 

GROVE (.Sir George). — A Primi.:r ok Geo- 
graphy. Maps. i8mo. ta. 

KIEPERT (H.). — Manual of Ancient 
Geography. Cr. 8vo. 5A. 

MILL (H. R,). — Elementary Class-Book. 
OF General Geography. Cr. 8vo. 3A. bd~ 

SIME (Jame-s). — Geography of Europe.^ 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3A. 

STRACHEY (Lieut. -Gen. R.).— Lectures on- 
Geography. Cr. 8vo. 4A. bd. 

TOZER (H. F,). — A Primer of Classical- 
Geography. i8mo. lA. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

BLANFORD (W. T.). — Geology and- 

Zoology of Abyssinia. 8vo. 21A. 

COAL: Its History and Its Uses. By 
Profs. Green, Miall, Thorpe, RUcker,. 
and Marshall. 8vo. s^s.bd. 

DAWSON (Sir J. W.).-The Geology of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island ; or, Acadian Geo- 
logy. 4th Edit. 8vo. 21A. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald). — A Primer of Geo- 
logy. Illustrated. i8mo. ia. 

Class-Book of Geology, lllu.strated- 

Cr. 8vo. 4A. bd. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY —conid. 
'GEIKIE (Sir A.). — CiEOLOGiCAL Sketches 
AT Home AND Abroad. Ulus. 8vo. ioj.6<^. 

Outlines of Field (Jeologv. With 

numerous Illustrations. Gl. 8vo. •i.s.fid. 

Text-Book of Gkologv. Illustrated. 

and Edit. 7th Thousaiui. Med. 8vo. aSj. 

The Scenery of Scotland. Viewed in 

connection with its Physical Geology, and 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. lar. t)d. 

HULL(E.). — A Treatise on Ornamental 
AND Bujlijing Stones of Great Britain 
AND F'oRKK.N CoUN I'KIKS. Svo. I2.r. 

PENNINGTON (Rooke). — Notes on the 
Barrows and Bone Caves of Derbyshire. 
8vo. 6,v. 

RENDU— WILL.S.— The Theory ok the 
Glaciers of Savoy. By M. Le Chanoine 
Rendu. Tians. by A.Wills,Q.C. Svo. TS.td. 
"WILLIAMS (G. H.). —Elements of Cry- 

STAl.LOORAI’HY. Cr. 8vo. 6.V. 

GLOBE LIBRARY. (.SVc Literature, p. 21.) 
GLOSSARIES. {See Dictionaries.) 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

{See Literaiuhk, p. at.) 

GRAMMAR. {See Tbiiioi.oGv.) 
HEALTH. {See Hvc.iene.) 

HEAT. (Aev’ under fblYSics, j). .>9.) 
HISTOLOGY. {See Physiology.) 

HISTORY. 

{Sec also Hiograi-iiy.) 

ANDREWS (C. M.) — I iiK old ICmhjsh 
Ma.nor . ASiTDViN’ Eiknomic History. 
Koval Fivo. os. net. 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of 
Events, Social and Political, Home and 
Foreign. By Joseph Irving. 8vo. — Vol. I 
June 20th, 1837, to Feb. aSih, 1871, i8j^. ; 
Vol. II. Feb. 24th, 1871, to June 24th, 1887, 
185. Also Vol. 11. in 3 paits: Part 1. Feb. 
a4th, 1871, to March igtli, 1074, 4s. 6d . ; Part 
II. March 20th, 1874, to July 22nd, 1878, 
4s. 6d.-, Part III. [uly and, 1878, to June 
a4lh, T887, gs. Vol. HI. By H. H. Fyke. 
Part I. June 25th, 1887, to Dec. 30th, 1890. 
4jr. 6d. : sewed, li. C'id. Part 1 1. i8gr, is. 6d. ; 
.sewed, u. 

-ANNINA L SUMMARIES. Reprinted from 
the Times. Vol. 1. Cr. Svo. 3-G 6d. 
ARNOLD (T.). — The Second Punic War. 
By Thomas Arnold, D.D. Ed. by W. T. 
Arnold, M.A. With B Maps. Cr, 8vo. 5^. 

ARNOLD (W. T.). — A Hlstory of the 
Eaki.y Roman Empire. Cr. Svo, [fnprep. 

BEESLY (Mrs.).— Stories from the His- 
tory OF Rome. Fcp. ‘Svo. ax. 6d. 

BLACKIE (Prof. John Stuart).— What Does 
History Teach ? Glolie 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

BRETT (R*.. B.).— Footprints of States- 
men DUKiNCi THE EIGHTEENTH CeNTURY 
IN England. Cr. Bvo. ‘ 6i'. 


BRYCE (Janies, M.P.).--Tiie Holy Roman 
Empire. 8 th Edit. Cr. Svo. 71. 6rf. — 
Ltbrafy Edition. Svo. 14J. 

BUCKLEY (ArabeljlJ).— History ok Eng- 
land FOR Beginn/.rs. Cdobe 8vo. 35. 

Primer OF English History. i8mo. is. 

BURKE (Edmund). {See Politics.) 

BURY (J, B,),— ft History ok the Later 
Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, 
A.D. 390 — 800. 2 vols. 8vo. 324'. 

CASSEL (Dr, D.).— Manuai. of Jewish 
Hlstory and Literature. 'Pranslated by 
Mrs. Henry Lucas. Fcp. 8vo. 24. 6rf. 

COX (G. V.). — Recollections of Oxford 
2nd Edit. Cr. Bvo. 64. 

ENGLLSH STATESMEN, TWELVE. 
{See Biography, p. 4.) 

FISKE (John).— -The Critical Period in 
American History, 1783-- 8g. Ext. cr 

Svo. 104. (id. - 

Beginnings ok New England; 

or, Til e Puritan Theocracy in its Relations to 
Civil and Religious Liberty. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

The American Revolution. 2 vols. 

Cr. Svo. 184. 

The Discovery of America. 2 vols. 

Cr Svo. 184. 

FRAMJI (Dosabbai). ~ History of th* 
ParsIs, including their Mannkks, Cus- 
toms, RKi.iGioNf. AND Present Position. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Meil. Svo, 36*. 

FREEMAN (Prof, E. A.).— TIistory of the 
Cathedral Church of Wpills. Cr. Svo. 
34. 6d. 

Old English History. With 3 Coloured 

Maps. 9th Edit., revised. Ext. fcp. Svo. 64. 

Historical Essays. First Series. 4th 

Edit. Svo. 104. 6 d. 

— — Second Series. 3rd Edit., with 

Additional Essays. Svo. io4. 6^/. 

Third Series. ^'Svo. 124. 

h'ounh Series. Svo. 124. 6d. 

The Growth ok the English Consti- 
tution KKOM the Earliest Times. 5th 
Edit. Cr. Svo. 54. 

Comparative Politics. Lectures at the 

Royal In.stitution. To which is added “ The 
Unity of History.” Svo. 144. 

Subject and Neighbour Lands of 

Venice. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 104.6^; 

English Towns and Districts. A 

Series of Addresses and Essays. Svo. 144. 

The Okkice ok the Historical Pro- 
fessor. Cr. Svo, 24. 

Disestablishment and Disendow- 

mknt : What are they? Cr. 8vo. 24. 

Gre'-ater Greece and Greater Bri- 
tain : George Washington the Ex- 
pander OK England. With an Appendix 
on Imperial Federation. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

The Methods of Historical Study. 

Eight Lectures at Oxford. 8vo. 104. 6 d. 

The Chief Periods of European His- 
tory. With Essay on “ Greek Cities under 
Roitian Rule.” Svo. 104. 6 d. 

Four Oxford Lectures, 1887; Fifty 

Years of European History ; Teutonic 
C oNfjuEST IN Gaul and Britain. Bvo. 54. 

FRIEDMANN (Paul). {See Biography.) 

-GIBBINS (H. de B.).— History of Com- 
merce in Europe. Globe Svo- 34. 6d. 
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'GREEN (John Richard). — A Short History 
OF THE En'^lish JfTiOPLE. Ncw Edit., re- 
vised. 159th ThousancL Cr. 8vo. 8r. 6<jf. — 
Alsbin Parts, with Analmis. jj. each. — Part I. 
607 — T265 ; II. 1204 — 1^3; 111.1540 — 168^; 
IV. 1660 — 1873. — Illustrated Edition, in 
Parts. Super roy. 8vo. y. each net. — Part 
I. Oct. 1891. Vols. 1. ancMl. i2.v. each net. 

History ok the Knglkh People. In 

4 vols. 8vo. i6j. each. * 

The Making of England. 8vo. i6r. 

'J'he Conquest of England. With 

Maps and Portrait. 8vo. i8^. 

Readings in English History. In 3 

Parts. Fcp. 8vo. i.r. td. each. 

GRI^EN (Alice S.).— The English Town 
in the 15TH Century. 2 vols. 8vo. 
GUEST(Dr. E.). — OKiGiNEsCKLTiCyK. Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32r. 

'GUEST(M. ].). — Lectures ON theHistory 
OF England. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
iHISd’OKY PRIMERS. Edited by^JoHN 
Richard Green. 181110. i5. each. 

Europe. By E, A. Freeman, M.A. 
Greece. ByC. A. Fyffe, M.A. 

Rome. By Bishop Creighton. 

France. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
English History. By A, B. Buckley. 

HISTORICAL COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Ed. by Edw. A. Friceman, D.C.L. i8rno. 
General Sketch ok E(.fc{oi>p;AN History. 

By E. A. Freeman. Maps. 3^. 6d. 
HtfTORV OF England. P»y Edith Thomp- 
son. Coloured Maps. ar. 6d. 

History of Scotland. By Margaret 

MaCARTHUR. 2S. 

History of Italy. By the Rev. W, Hunt, 
M.A. With Coloured Maps. 35. 6d. 
History of (term any. By James Sime, 
M.A. 3.r. 

History of America. By J. A, Doyle. 
With Maps. 4s. ^d. 

History of Eukopp:an Colonies. By 
E. J. Payne, M.A. Maps. 4^.6//. 
History of France. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Maps. 31-. 6 d. 

HOLE (Rev, C.). — Genealogical Stemma 
OK the Kings of England and Franck. 
On a Sheet. iJ. 

•INQRAM (T. Dunbar).— A History of the 
Legislative Union of (iKKAT Britain 
AND Ireland. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Two Chapters of Irish History; i. 

The Irish Parliament of Janies II.; 2. The 
Alleged Violation of the Ireaty of Limerick. 
8vo. 6s. 

jJEBB (Prof. R. C.). — Modlckn Grepxe. Two 
Lectures. Crown 8vo. 5r. 

JENNINGS (A, C.).— Chronological Ta- 
bles of Ancient History. 8vo, 55. 

KEARV (Annie).— T he Nations Around 
Israel Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

KINGSLEY (Charle.s).— The Roman and 
THE Teuton, Cr. 8vo. 31-. 6d. 

Historical Lectures and Essays. 

Cr. 8vo. 35’. 6d. 

►LABBERTON (R. H.). {.S^ee Atlases.) 
ELEGGE (Alfred O.). — The Growth of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy. Cr. 
8vo. Qs, 6d. 


LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper).— A Short Man- 
UALOF the History OF India. Cr. 8vo. 54. 

The World's History. Cr.8vo,swd. is. 

Easy Introduction to the History 

OF India. Cr. 8vo, .^ewed. is. 6d. 

Historyof England. Cr.8vo,swd. is.td. 

Easy Introduction to the History 

AND (Jkograpmy OF Bengal. Cr.Svo. is.6d. 

LVTE(H. C. Maxwell).— A History of Eton 
College, 1440 — 1884. Illu.strated. 8vo. ais. 

A History of the University of 

Oxford, from the Earliest Times to 
the Year 1530. 8vo. i6j. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.). -Greek Life 
AND Thought, from the Age of Alex- 
ander TO the Roman Conquest. Cr. 

8 VO. i2i-. 6d. 

Social Life in Greece, from Homer 

TO Menander. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. px. 

The (iKEEK World undicr Roman 

Sway, from Polyiuus to Plutarch. Cr. 
8vo. lay. 6d. 

Probiems m Greek History. Crown 

8 VO. 7 X. 6d. 

MARRIOTT (J. A. R.). (See Select Bio- 

GRAPH Y, p. 6.) 

MICHELEd'(M.).— A Summary of Modern 
History. 'I'lan.slated by M, C. M. Simp- 
son. (»lobe 8vo, 4X. 6d. 

MIJLLINGKR(J. B.).— CambridgeCharac- 
tkrlstics in the Seventeenth Century. 
Cr. 8vo. 4X. 6d. 

NORGA'I'E (Kate). — l!'.NGLAND UNDER THE 
Angevin Kinc.s. In 2 vols, 8vo. 324. 
OLTPHANT(Mrs. M. O. W.).— The Makers 
of Florence: Dante, Giotio, Savona- 
rola, AND I HKIR City. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 
lox. 6d. — EditiffH de Luxe. 8vo. ms. net. 
The Makers op Vp.nick ; Dogk-S, Con- 
querors, Pain i p.ks, and Men of Lf.tters. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8\o. los.bd. 

Royal Edinburgh : Her Saints, 

Kings, -Prophets, and Poets. Illustrated 
by G. Reid, R.S.A. Cr, 8vo. ios.6d. 

Jerusalem, its History and Hope. 

Illu.st. 8vo. 2i.y. — Large Paper Edit. 50x.net. 

OTT^) (E. C.). — Scandinavian History 

With Maps. Globe Bvo. bi. 

PALGRAVE (Sir F.).— History of Nor- 
mandy and ok England. 4 vols. 8vo. 4I.4S. 
PARKMAN (Francis). — Mc^NTCALM and 
Wolfe. Library Edition. Illustrated with 
Portraits and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. i2X.6</. each. 
— The CoLLECTE;n Works of Francis 
Parkman. Popular Edition. In lo vohs. 
Cr.'Svo. 7X. 6d. each ; or complete, ■^l.i2s.6d. 
— PtONEKRSOF FrANCP: IN THE NeW WORLD, 
I vol. ; The Jesuits in North America, 
I vol. ; La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West, i vol. ; The Oregon 
Trail, i vol. ; The Old Regime in Canada 
UNDF.R Louis XIV., 1 vol. ; Count Fkon- 
tknac and New France under Louls 
XIV., I vol. : Montcalm and Wolfe, a 
vols. ; The Con.si'tracy of Pontiac, 2 vols. 
— — A Half Century of Conflict. 2 vols. 

'8 VO. 25X. 

The Oregon Trail. Illustrated. Med. 

8 VO. 2 IX. 

PERKINS (J. B.).— France under thb 
Regency. Cr. 8vo. 8x. 6d. 
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POOLE (R, L.),~A History of thk Hugue- 
nots OF THE Dispersion at the Recall 
OF THE Edict of Nantes. Or. 8vo. 6f. 

RHODES (J. F.),— History OF the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850 to 
1880. 2 VO Is. 8 VO. 24L 

ROGERS (Prof. J. K. Thorold). — Hlstorical 
Gleanings. Cr. 8vo.' — ist Series. 4^. td. — 
and Series. 6.f. 

SAYCE (Prof. A, H.). — The Ancient Em- 
pires OF THE East. Cr. 8vo. ts. 

SEELEY (Prof. J. R.). — Lectures and 
EIssays. 8vo. lof. 6df. 

Thb E,xpansion of England. Two 

Courses of Lectures. Cr. 8vo. 4J. td. 

— - Our Colonial Expansion. Extracts 
from the above. Cr. 8vo. xs. 

SEWELL (E. M.) and YONGE (C. M.).— 
European History, narrated in a 
Series of Historical Skijcctions from 
THE best Authorities. 2 vols. 3rd Edit. 
Cr. 8vo, 6 j. each. 

SHUCKBURGH (E. S.).— A School His- 
tory of Rome. Cr. 8vo. \_ln preparation. 

STEPHEN (Sir J. Fitzjames, Bart.).— Thb 
Story of Nuncomar and thh Impeach- 
ment OF Sir Elijah Impey. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 15J. 

TAIT (C. W. A.).— Analysis of English 
History, based on CiREEN’s “Short His- 
tory OF THE English People.’' O. 8vo. 
4^. fid. 

TOUT('J', F.). — Analysis of English His- 
tory. i8mo. ij. 

TREVELYAN (Sir Geo. Otto).-CAWNPOiw. 
Cr. 8vo. 6^. 

WHEELER (J. Taihoys).— P rimrr of In- 
DiAN History, Asiatic and European. 
i8mo. ij. 

College History of India, Asiatic 

AND European. Cr. 8vo. 3^. ; .swd. 2 j. 6tf. 

A Short History OF India. With Map*. 

Cr. 8vo. laj. 

India UNDER British Rule, 8vo. t3s.6d. 

WOOD (Rev. E. G.). — The Regal Powbb 
OF THK Church. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

YONGE (Charlotte). — Cameos from English 
History. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5.V. each. — Vol. 1. 
From Rollo to Edward II. ; Vol. 2. Thb 
Wars in France; Vol. 3. The Wars of 
THE Roses ; Vol. 4. Reformation Timhus ; 
Vol. 5. England and Spain ; Vol. 6. Forty 
Years of Stewart Rulk(i6o3 — 43) ; Vol. 7. 
The Rebellion and Restoration (164a — 
1678). 

— ^ The Victorian Half-Century. Cr. 
8vo. iJ. 6d. ; sewed, is. 

The Story of the Christians and 

Moors in Spain. i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

HORTICULTURE. (See Gardbning.) 
HYGIENE. 

BERNERS (J.)— First Lessons on Hbalth. 
i8iqo. IS. 

BLYTH (A. Wynter).— A Manual of Public 
Health. 8vo. 17s. net. 

BROWNE (J. H. Balfour).— Water Supply. 
Cr. 8vo. aj. 6 d. 


CORFIELD(Dr. W. H.).— The Treatment 
AND Utilisation of Sewage. 3rd Edit. 
Revised by the Author, and by Louis C- 
Parkes, M.D. 16s. 

GOODFELLOW(jX— The Dietetic Valub 
OF Bread. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

KINGSLEY (Cli/-rles).- Sanitary and So- 
cial Lectuke.v. Cr. 8vo. 3.?. 6-3'. 

Health and Education. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

MIERS (H. A.) and CROSSKEV (R.)l— The. 
Soil IN Kp:la i loNTo J J I'ALTH. Ca'.Svo. 

REYNOLDS (Prof. O.sborne).— Sewer Gas, 
AND How to keep it out of Houses, srd 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. T.r. (yd. 

RICHARDSON (Dr. B. W.).— Hvgeia : A 
City OF Health. Cr. 8vo. is. 

'I'hk Future ok Sanitary Scibnck 

Cr. 8vo. If. 

On Alcohol. Cr. 8vo. is. 

HYMNOLOGY. 

(See under Theology, p. 35.) 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

BALCH (Elizabeth). — Glimpses of Olev 
English Hompis. G 1 . 4to. 14J. 

BLAKE. (See Biograimiy, p. 3.) 

BOUGH'I'ON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E, A.). 
(See Voyages and 'I’ravels.) 

CHRISTMAS CAROL (A). Printed in. 
Colours, with Illuniinated Borders. 410. aw. 

DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVffiR- 
LEY. From the spectator. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. Cr. 8vo. 6s. — AI.so with 
uncut edges, paper label. 6f. 

DELL (E. C.).— Pictures from Shelley. 
Engraved by J . D. Cooper. Folio, air. net. 

GASKELL (Mrs.). - Cranford. Illustrated 
bv Hugh Thomson. Cr. 8vo. 6*. — Also* 
with uncut edges pape ^ label. 6s. 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver). — The Vicar or 
Wakbcfield. New Edition, with 182 Ulus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Preface by 
Austin Dobson. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. — Also with 
Uncut Edges, paper label. 6 j. 

GREEN (John Richard). — Illustrated- 
Edition of the Short History or the 
English People. In Parts. Sup. roy. 8vo. 
If. each net. Part I. Oct. 1891. Vols. I. and* 
II. 125 . each net. 

GRIMM. (See Books for the Young.) 

HALLWARD (R. F,).— Flowers of Para- 
dise. Music, Verse, Design, Illustration. 6s. 

HAMERTON (P. G.).— Man in Art With. 
Etchings and Photojjravures. 3/. i3f. 6d. net. 
— Large Paper Edition. 10/. lof. net. 

HARRISON (F ).— Annals of an Old Ma- 
nor Housii. Sutton Place, (iuiLDFORD.- 
4to. 42f. net. 

IRVING (Washington),— Old Chrmtmas. 
From the Sketch Book. Illustr, by Randolph 
Cat-decott. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 6f. — Also- 
with uncut edges, paper label. 6f. —Large 
Paper Edition. 305. net. 

Bracebridge Haul. Illustr. W Ran- 
dolph Caldecott. Gilt edges. Cr. 8vo. 
6f. — Also with uncut edges, paper label. 6s. 

Old Christmas and Bracebridge 

Hall. Edition de Luxe. Roy. 8vo. au. 
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KINGSLEY (Charles).— The Water Babies. 
( 5 ^^ Books kor the Young.) 

The Heroes. {See Books for the Young.) 

Glaucus. Natural History.) 

LANG (Andrew). — ThiI Library. With a 
Chapter on Modern •English Illustrated 
Books, by Austin Dobson. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 

— i^arge Paper Edition, net. 

LYTE (H. C. Maxwell), ^'ee History.) 

MAHAFFY (Rev. Prof. J. \\) and ROGERS 
(J. E.). {See Voyages and Travels.) 

MEREDITH (L. A.). -Bush Friends in 
Tasmania. Native Flowers, Fruits, and 
Insects, with Prose and Verse Descriptions. 
Folio. 52J-. 6 d . net. 

OLD SONGS. With Drawings by E. A. 
Abbey and A. Parsons. 4to,mor.§ilt. ^^ s . Od . 

PROPERT (J. L.). (AVv Art.) 

STUART, RELICS OF THE ROYAL 
HOUSE OF. Illustrated by 40 PLates in 
Colours drawn from Relics of the Stuarts by 
William Gibb. With an IntroduJI^on by 
John Skelton, C.B., LL.D., and Descrip- 
tive Notes by W. St. John Hope. Folio, 
half morocco, gilt edges. 10/. io.t. net. 

TENNYSON (I-ord H.).— Jack and the 
Bean-Stalk. English Hexameters. Illus- 
trated by R. Caldecott. Fcp. 4to. 3^. Od . 

TRISTRAM (W. 0 .).~CoAcmNG Days and 
CfiACHiNG Ways, lllust. H. Railton and 
Hugh Thomson. Cr. #^0. 6i'. —Also with 

uncut edges, paper label, fu.— Large Paper 
iSfiition, 30.V. net. 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM ; A 
Description and a Cataloguk. By W. G. 
Rawlinson. Med. 8vo. vzi .6 d , 

WALTON and COTTON-LO WELL.— Thb 
Complete Angler, With Introduction by 
Jas. Ru.ssp:ll Lowkh.. 2 voE. Ext. cr. 8vo. 
52f. bd . net. 

LANGUAGE. {See Philology.) 

LAW. 

BERNARD (M.).— Four Lp.c'tukes on Sub- 
jects connected with Diplomacy. 8vo. 9^. 

BIGELOW (M. M.).— History of Proce- 
DUKK IN England from the Norman 
C 0NQUE.ST, 1066-1204. 8vo. i6f. 

COUTMY (E.). ~~ .Studies in Constitu- 
tional I.,AW. Transl. by Mrs. Dicey. Pre- 
face by Prof. A. V. Dicey, Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

The English Constitution, Transl. 

by Mrs. Eaden. Introduction by Sir F. 
PolCock, Bart. Cr. 8vo, 6^, 

CHERRY (R. R.). — Lecture:s on the 
Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient 
Communities. 8vo. net. 

DICEY (Prof. A, V,), — Introduction to 
THE Study of the Law of the Consti- 
tution. 4th Fidit, 8vo. i2r. 6 d . 

ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES, THE. 
{See Politics.) 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).— The Treaty Re- 
lations OF Russia and Turkey, from 
1774 t<Si 1853. Cr. 8vo. 2j. 

HOLMES (O. W., jun.). — The Common 
Law. 8 VO. X2J. 


LIGHTWOOD (J. M.). — The Nature or 
Positive Law. 8 vo . i 2 j . 6 d. 

MAITLAND (F. W.).— Pleas of the Crown 
FOR the County of Gloucester, a.d, laai. 
8vo. Ts. 6 d. 

Justice and Police. Cr. 8vo. ^ s . ed . 

MONAHAN (James H.). — The Method of 
Law. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

PATERSON (James). — C ommentaries on 
THE Liberty ok the Subject, and the 
Laws ok England relating to the Se- 
curity ok the Person. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 2ts. 

The Liberty of the Press, Speech, 

and Public Worship. Cr. 8vo, i2j. 

PHILLIMORE (John G.). -Private Law 
among the Romans. 8vo. 6s. 

POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.), — Essays in Juris- 
prudence and Ethics. 8vo. ios.6e£ 

The Land Laws. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Leading Cashs done into English. 

Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

RICHEY (Alex, G.). — The Irish Land Laws. 
Cr. 8 VO. 3J. 6d. 

SELBORNFv (Earl of). — J udicial Procb- 
DUKE in the Privy Council. 8vo. i.r. net. 

STEPHEN (Sir J. F., Bart.).— A Digest of 
THE Law OF Evidence, 6 th Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6if. 

A Digest of the Criminal Law: 

Crimes and Punishments. 4th hid. 8vo. i6j. 

A Digest of the Law of Criminal 

Procedure in Indici able Offences. By 
Sir 1 , 1 '., P>art., and Herbert Stephen, 
LL.M. 8vo. 12.?. 6d. 

A History of the Criminal Law or 

England. 3 vols. 8vo 48.?. 

A (iF.NEKAL V lEW OF I HE CRIMINAL 

Law OF KNt;i,ANu. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 14^. 

STFiPHEN (J. K.). --International Law 
AND International Relations. Cr. 
8 vo. 6.?. 

WILLIAMS (S. E.). — Forensic Facts and 
Fallacies. (Jlobe 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

letters. ( 3 “^^ under Literature, p. ao.) 

LIFE-BOAT. 

GILMORE (Rev. John). — Storm Warriors ; 
or, Life-Boat Work on the Goodwin Sands. 
Cr. 8vo. 3 s. 6 d. 

LEWIS (Richard). — History of the Lirs- 
Boat and its Work. Cr. 8vo. sj. 

LIGHT. {See under Physics, p. 29.) 

* LITERATURE. 

History and Criticism of — Commeniarus^ 
etc. — Poetry and the Drama — Poetical Col^ 
lections and Selections — Prose Fiction — Col- 
lected IVorhs, Essays^ Lectures^ Letters^ 
Miscellaneous IVorks. 

HlBtozy and Criticism of. 

{See also Essays, p. 20.) 

ARNOLD (M.). {See Essays, p. 20.) 

BROOKE (Stopford A.). — A Primer or Eng- 
lish Literature. i8mo. li. — LaiKe 
Paper Edition. 8vo. js. 6 d. 

A History of Early English Litbka- 

TUBE, e vols. 8vo. 3 of. net. 
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LITERATURE. 

History and Criticism of— continued. 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by John 
Richard Green. Fcp. 8 vo. ij. 6/. each. 
Demosthenes. By Prof. Butcher, M.A. 
Euripides. By Prof. Mahaffv. 

Livv. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 
Milton. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
SoPHOCi.Fs. By Prof. L. Camphkll, M.A. 
Tacitus. ByMessrs.CHUKCHand Brodribb. 
Vergil. By Prof. Nkttleshjp, M.A. 
ENGLISH MF:N OF LETTERS. {See 
Biography, p. 4.) 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
In 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 

Early English Litbiraturk. By Stop- 
ford Brdokp:, M.A. \In preparation . 
Elizabethan Literatukk (1560 — 1665). 

By George Saint.sbury. ^ s . 6d . 
Eiohtep:nth Century LitehatuKe (1660 
— 1780). By Edmund Gos.SE, M.A. 7s . td . 
The Modf.kn Period. By Prof. Dowden. 

[/« preparation . 
JEBB (Prof. R. C.). — A Primer of Greek 
Literature. i8mo. ijt. 

— — The Ai'tic Orators, from Antiphon 
TO Isaeos. 2 vols 8vo. 25jr. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 
Milton, Drydfn, Popp:, Addison, Swift, 
AND Gray. With Macaulay’s “Life of 
Johnson " Kd. by M. Arnold. Cr.Svo. /^ s . 6d . 
KINGSLEY (Charles). — Literary and 
General Lectures. Cr.Svo. 35. 6</. 
MAHAKFY (JVof. J. P.).— A History of 
Ci.assical fiREp:K Literature. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo.— Vol. I. 'I'hp: Poets. With an 
Appendix on Homei by Prof. Sayck. In a 
Parts.— Vol. 2. The Prose Writers. In a 
Parts. 4i'. 6//. each. 

MOR LEV (John). {See Collected Works, 
P- 23.) 

NlCHOLd’rof. J.)and McCORMlCK (Prof 
(W. S-). — A Short History of English 
Literature, Globe 8vo. \ ln preparation . 
OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).-The Lite- 
KAKY History of England in the End 

OK THE iStH and BEGINNING OF THE 19TH 
CkNIUKV. 3 vols. 8vO. 2IJ. 

RVl.AND (F.).— Chronological Outlines 
OK English Literature. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 
WARD (Prof. A. W.). — A History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, to the 
Death OK Queen Anne. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).— A Primer of Ro- 
man Literature. i8mo. if. . 

Commentaries, etc. 

BROWN I N(;. 

A Primer ON Browning. By Mary Wilson. 

Cr. 8 VO. 2S. 6d. 

CHAITCER. 

A Primer ok Chaucer. By A. W. Pol- 
lard. iBijio. i.v. 

DANTE. 

Readings on the Purgatorioof Dante. 
Chibfly based on the Commentary of Ben- 
venuto da Imola. By the Hon. W. W. 
Vernon, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Dean Church. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 34L 


HOMER. 

Homeric Dictionary. (.S’«Dictionakies.> 
The Problem of the Homeric Poems. 

By Prof. W. D. Geddes. 8vo. 14J. 
Homeric Synch/)nism. An Inquiry into* 
the Time and vlace of Homer. By the- 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Cr.Svo. 6j. 
Primer OF H^iek. By the same. i8mo. is. 
LandmakksoV Homeric Study, together 
with an Essay on the Points of Con- 
tact between the As.syrian Tablets- 
and the Homeric Text. By the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

Companion to the Iliad for English 
Readers. Bv W. Leaf, Litt.D. Crowm 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HORACE. 

Studies, Literary and Historical, in 
THE Odes of Horace. By A. W. Ver- 
RALL, Litt.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

A IHvMmkk ok Shakskere. By Prof. Dow- 
den. iclllio. I.L 

A Shakespearian Grammar. By Rev. 

E. A. Albott. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6 j. 
Shakespearean A Genealogica. ByG. R. 
French. 8vo. 15s. 

A Selection from the Lives in North’s 
Plutarch which illustrate Shakbs- 
pkakk’s Plam'-. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Skeat, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Short Studies of Shakespeare’s P-tots. 
By Prof. Cyril Ransom r. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 
— .Vlso separately: Ham LIT, <jd. ; Mac- 
beth, Qd. ; Tempest, yd. 

Caliban: A Critique on “The Tempest’* 
and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.'’ By 
Sir Daniel Wilson. 8vo. lar. 6d. 
TENNYS 01 «. 

A Companion to “in Memoriam." By 
Elizabki'h R. Chapman. Globe 8vq. 2f. 
LkcturI'S on thk Idyi.is of 'I'HK King. 
By H. 1 .IT ri p dai k, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 4.V. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH. 

WoRDswoKTHiANA I A Selection of Papers 
read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited 
by W. Knight. Cr. 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Poetry and the Drama. ■ 

ALDRICH (T. Bailey).— The Sisters’ Tra- 
gedy : with other Poems, Lyrical and Dra- 
matic. Fcp. 8vo. 3^. 6d. net. 

AN ANCIENT CITY : and other Poems. 

• Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6 j. 

ANDERSON (A.).— Ballads and Sonnets.' 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

ARNOLD (Matthew). — The Completb 
Poetical Works. New Edition. 3 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Early Poems, Narrative Poems 
AND Sonnets. 

Vol. 2. Lyric and Elegiac Poems. 

Vol. 3. Dramatic and Later Poems. 

— — Complete Poetical Works, i voL 

Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

. Selected Poems. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 



POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


AUSTIN (Alfred).— PoKTiCAL Works. New 
Collected Edition, 6 volt.. Cr. 8vo. 5^. each. 

Vol. 1. The Tower OF Babeu 

Vol. 2. Savonarola, etc. 

Vol. 3. Pkinck Licifer. 

Vol. 4. The Hum\n Tragedy. 

V"ol. 5. Lyrical Poems. 

Vol. 6. Narrative ^OHMS. 

Soi.ILOQUIES IN SoN(,\ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

—— At the Gai’e of thIc Conve.nt; and 
other Pocajih. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 

Madonna's Child. Cr. 4to. 36. (v/. 

Romk or Death. Cr. 4to. t>i. 

The Golden Ao.e. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

The Season. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Lovk’.s Widowhood. Cr. 8vo. 

English Evkics. Cr. 8vo. 34-. 0,/. 

Fok'j'vjn ATLS ' rtm Pe:ssimist. Cr.'.AO. 6 .t. 

BETSY I.l'ilC: A Fo’c’s’i e Yarn. E\i. fcp. 
8vo. 3.V. fv/. 

BLACKIE (John Stuart). — Melssis \m\e: 
Gleanings of Song from a Happy life. C'r. 
8vo, 4.V. 6r/. 

The Wise Men of Greece. InV Sciies 

of Dramatic Dialogues. Cr. Svo. gs. 

— ■ Goethe’s Kalsp. Translated into Ivig- 
Ush Verse. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. gs, 

BLAKE. (.Vfff BlOGKAl’HY, p. 3.) 

BROOKE (Siopford A.).— Riquet ok thi 
Tuft ; A Love Drama. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

—— Poems. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

BROWN ( r. E.). - The Manx Witch : ami 
other l^oems. Cr. 8vo, 6.s. 

^^OlD Jons. AND OTHER PoEMS. CrOWlI 

8vo. Cs. 

BURGON (J )eau), ~ Poems. Ex.fcp.8vo. 4jr.6</. 

BURNS. The Poetical Works. With a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith. 
In 2 vols, Fcp, 8vo. io.f. (See also Globe 
Library, il 21.) . 

BUTLER (Samnel)VHuDiBAs. Edit, by 
Alfred Milnes. #Fcp. 8vo. — Part I. 3jr.6r/. ; 
Parts 11 , and 111 . 4i’, 6d. 

BYRON. (See Cioi.DKN Treasury Series, 
P- 21.) 

CALDERON. — Select Pi, A ys. Edited by 
Norman Maccoi.l. Cr. 8vo. 145’. 

CAUTLEY (G. S.). — A Century ok Em- 
blems. With IllustratloiLs by Lady Marion 
Alford. Small 4to. loj,' 6d. 

CLOUGH (A. H.).-Poems. Cr. 8vo. js.ed. 

COLERIDGE : Poetical and Dramatic 
Works. 4 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 31J. 6i/, — Also 
an Edition on Large Paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

CoMi'i-ETE Poetical Works. With In- 
troduction by J. D. Cami’Bell, and Portrait. 
Cr. 8 VO. ^s. 6d, 

COLQUHOUN. — Rhymes and Chimes. By 
F. S. CoLQirHouN (n^e F. S. Fuller Mait- 
land). Ext. fcp. 8vo, 2Jf. 6d. 

COWPER. (See Globe Library, p. 21 ; 
Golden Treasury Series, p. 21.) 

CRAIK (Mrs.). — Poems. Ext. fcp, 8vo. 6 s. 

DE VERE (A.). -Poetical Works. 6 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. ss'. each. 

DOYLE (Sir F. H.).— The Return or the 
Guards : and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 74. 6d. 

DRYDEN. (See Globe Library, p, 21.) 

EMERSON. Collected Works, p. ai.) 
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EVANS (Sebastian). — Brother Fabian's 
Manu.script : and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 65. 
— In the Studio : A Decade of PoemSv 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

FITZ GERALD (Caroline). — V f.netia Vic- 
TRix : and other Poems. Ext, fcp. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

FITZGERALD (Edward). — Thk RubAivat 
OK Omar KhXvyam. Ext. cr. 8vo. kxs. 6d. 

FO C'SLE YARNS, including Betsy Lee," 
and other Poems. Cr. 8vo, 6.s. 

FRASER-TVTLEK, — .Songs in Minor 
Keys. By C, C. Fraser-Tytlf.k (Mls. 
Edward Liddell), 2nd Edit. i8mo. 6 j. 

FURNIVALL (F.J .). — Lk Moktk Arthur. 
T'klited from the narleian MSS. 2252, in the 
llritish Mii.seum. Fcp. 8vo. js. 6d. 
GARNK'l'T (R,). — Idyi i s and FIpigrams. 
Chiefly from Llie Greek Anthology. Fcp. 
8\ o. 2S. 6d. 

G( >IsTHF 1 .~Faust. (Sec Blackik.) 

Klynakd the Fox. Transl. into Englisb 

Verse by A. D. Ainsi.ie. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH. — The Travei.i.kk and the 
Di-.sI'.r’ted Village, With Introduction and 
Notes, In Arthur Bakrktt, K.A. is.gd. ; 
.sewed, is.6d . — The, Traveli-kk (separately),, 
sewcil, lA. — By J. W. Halks. Cr, 8vo. 6d. 
(.See n/.\<> Gldbh Libkarv, p. 21.) 

(jUAH.VM (David),- Kino James I. Am 
llistuiii'.il Tragedy. Glol>e 8vo. 7.;. 
i '■ !C\Y. — I *< >r MS. With Inti odnetion and Notes, 
by I, Jb. \DSH.‘\w, LL.D. Gl. 8vo, IS. gd. 
^t'wed, is.Od. (Sec a/so Coi.l.h'C'l'Eo'WoHKS, 

p '-•2.) 

HxVId.W'AKD. (Sie Illustrated Books.) 

HAN LS (.A.).— Tup March ok Man: and' 
other Poems. I'Y'p. 8vo. j-f. 6d. net, 

HERRICK. (.S(( CoLDKN Tre.asury Sk- 
ids, J. 21 .) 

IIOPKl.N'S (Ellice).— A utumn Swallows: 
A Book of Lyiics. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6 j. 

HOSKEN { ) . T>.). - Phaon and Sappho, and 
Nimrod Fcp. 8vo. ss. 

JONES (H. A.).— Saints and Sinners. 
Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3f. 6a. 

The Criisadeks. Fcp. 8vo. 2.v. 6<l 

KEATS. (See Golden Treasury Series, 
p. 21.) 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Poems. Cr. 8vo.. 
3^. 6d. — Pocket Edition. i8mo. ij. 6d. — 
Everslev Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. loj. 
LAMB. (See Collected Works, p. 22.) 

LANDOR. (See Golden Treasury Series, 
p. 22.) 

LONGFELLOW. (See Golden Treasury 
Series, p. 2a.) 

LOWELL (Jas. Ru.s.sell). — C omplete Poeti- 
cal Works, i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

With Introduction by Thomas Hughes, 

and Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Heartsease and Ruk. Cr. 8vo. 54. 

Old English Dramatists. Cr. 8 vo. 5^. 

(See also Collected Works, p. 23.) 

LUCAS (F.).— Sketches of Rural Life.. 
Poems. Globe 8vo. 5^. 
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Poetry and tlie "Driimsi.— continued. 

^MEREDITH (George). — A Reading of 
Eauth. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of 

Earth. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6f. 

Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life. 

Cr. 8vo. Cts. 

Modkkn Love. Ex. fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

The Empty Purse,. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

•WILTON. — Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by Prof. David 
Masson. M. A. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2^. — [Uni- 
form witli the Cambridge Shakespeare.] 

Edited by Prof. Masson. 3 voLs. 

Globe 8vo. 15^. 

Globe Edition. Edited by Prof. 

Masson. Globe 8 vo. 3^.6^/. 

Paradise Lost, Books i and 2. Edited 

by Michael Macmti.lan, B.A. is.gd.\ 
.sewed, u. bd. — Books i and 2 (separately), 
xs. yi. each ; sewed, i^. each. 

L'Allegro, Ii, Penseroso, Lvcidas, 

Arcades, Sonnets, etc. Edited by Wm. 
Bell, M.A. ij. *.)d. ; .sewed, is. bd, 

CoMUS. By the same. is. ^d. ; swd. i4. 

Samson Agonistes. Edited by H. M. 

Percival, M.A. 2.V. ; sewed, is.^^d. 

MOUI/rON (Louise Chandler). — In thk 
Garden of Dreams ; Lyrics and Somtets. 
Cr. 8vo. bs. 

Swallow Flkjhts. Cr. 8vo. bs. 

MUDIK.(C. E.).- Stray Leaves: Poems. 
4th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

MYERS (E.).— The Puritans: A Poem. 

Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2J. bd. 

—— Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 45. bd. 

The Defence of Rome: and other 

Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Thf, Judgment ok Prometheus: and 

other Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3s. bd. 

MYERS (F. W. H.).- -The Renewal of 
Youth : and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. -js.bd. 
St. Paul: A Poem. Ext. fcp. 8vo. is.bd. 

NORTON (lion. Mrs.).— The Lady of La 
Garaye. yth Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 4s. bd. 
•PALGRAVK(Prof. F.T.).— Original Hymns. 
3rd Edit. i8mo. ur, bd. 

Lyrical Poems. Ext. fcp. 8vo. bs. 

Visions of England. Cr. 8vo. ^s. bd. 

Amenoi’HLS. i8mo. 45. bd. 

PALGRAVE (W. G.).— A Vision of Life: 
Semblance and Reality. Cr. 8vo. ’js. net. 

PEEL (Edmund).— Echoes from Horeb : 
and other Poems. Cr. 8vo. 3^. bd 

POPE. {See Globe Library, p. 21.) 

■RAWNSLfiY (H. D.).— Poems, Ballads, 
AND Bucolics. Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

RQSCOE (W. C.). -Poems. Edit, by E. M. 

Roscoe. Cr. 8vo. ^s. net. 

•ROSSETTI (Christina). — Poems. New Col- 
lected Edition, Globe 8vo. ^5. bd. 


SCOTT.— Thk Lay of theI^st Minstrel, 
and The Lady of the Lake. Edited by 
Prof. F. T. Palgrave. is. 

The Lay of rm Last Minstrbl. By 

G. H. Stuart, mA., and E. H. Elliot, 
B.A. Globe 8vo. ; sewed, is. ad. — Canto 
I. gd . — Cantos I. — III. and IV. — Vl. ijf. ^d. 
each ; sewed, i^'&each. 

Marmion. ^Edited by Michael Mac- 
millan, B.A. 3J. ; sewed, as. bd. 

Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles. 

By Prof. F. T. Palgrave. ij. 

The Lady of the Lake. By G. H. 

Stuart, M.A. Gl. 8vo. as. bd. ; swd. as. 

Rokkby. By Michael Macmillan, 

B.A. 35, ; sewed, 2 j. bd. 

(See also Globe Library, p. 21.) 

)ell),— G len Desseray: 
•rical and Elegiac. Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 6.V. 

[ SHAKESPEARE. — The Works of William 
Shakespeare. Cambridge Edition. New 
and '■Revised Edition, by W. Alois Wright, 
M.A. 9 vols. 8vo. 10s. bd. each. 

Eictoria Edition. In ^ vols.— Come- 
dies ; Histories; Tragedies. Cr. Bvo. 
bs. each. 

The Tempest. With Introduction and 

Notes, by K. Deighton.. G 1 . 8vo. is. gd. • 
sewed, is bd. * * 

Much Ado about Nothing. 2^. ; sewed, 

is.gd. * 

A Midsummer Nu.i-rr’s Dream, rs.gd.: 

sewed, is. 6d. ^ 

The Merchant of Vp:nice. is.gd.t 

sewed, ir. bd. 

As You Like It. is. gd. ; sewed, is. bd, 

Twelfth Night, is gd. ; sewed, is. bd, 

The Winter’s Talk. ; sewed, ij. 9,/. 

King John, is.gd ; sewed, is.bd. 

Richard II. is gd. ; sewed, ij. bd. 

Henry /. i.f. 9a' ; sewed, is.bd. 

Richard III. By'^'J. H. Tawney, MJk. 

as. bd. ; sewed, as. 

COKIOLANUS. By K. Deighton. as.bd. 

sewed, as, 

Julius CiESAR. i.l gd. ; sewed, u. bd. 

Macbeth, is. gd. ; sewed, is. bd, 

Hamlet, as. bd. ; sewed, as. 

King Lear. ia-. gd. ; .sewed, ia. bd. 

Othello. 2a. ; /sewed, is.gd. 

Antony AND Cleopatra. 2J.6£f.; swd, ai, 

Cymbeline. 2a. bd. ; sewed, 2 a. 

(See also Globe Library, p. 21 ; Goujen 
Treasury Series, p. 21.) 

SHELLEY. — Complete, Poetical Work*. 
Edited by Prof. Dowden. Portrait, (jr. 8vo. 
js.bd. (See Golden Trf'.asury Series, p. 21.) 
SMITH (C. Barnard). — Poems. Fcp. 8vo, 5*. 

SMITH (Horace). — Poems. Globe 8vo. 52. 
Interludes. Cr. 8vo. 55, 

SPENSER. — Fairie OuF.KNK. Book 1 . By 
H. M, Pe:rcival, Al.A. Gl. Bvo. 3A. ; swd., 

2A. bd. (See also Globe Library, p. 21.) 

STEPHENS (J. B.).~Convict Once : and 
other Poems. Cr. Bvo. 7s. bd. 

STRETTELL (Alma).— Spanish and Ital- 
ian Folk Songs. Illustr, Roy.i6mo. las.bd, 

SYMONS (Arthur). — Days and Nights. 
Globe Bvo. 6 a. 


SHAIRP (John Campl 
and other Poems, Ly 
by F, T. Palgrave. 
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TENNYSON (Lord).— Complete Works. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Portrait. 
Cr. 8vo. js. 6 d. — School Edition. In Four 
Parts. Cr. 8vo. 2s. td. each. 

■ Poetical WorIs. Pocket Edition. 

i8mo, morocco, gilt e^es, 7s. td. net. 

Works. Library Edition. In 8 vols. 

Globe 8vo, 5f, each. [£ach volume may be 
bad separately.] — P0KM9L2V0IS. — Idylls of 
THE King.— The PrinAss, and Maud.— 
Enoch Arden, and In Memoriam. — Bal* 
LADS, and other Poems.— Queen Mary, and 
Harold. — Becket, and other Plays. 

Works. Ext.fcp.^vo. Edition, 

made Paper. In 10 vols. (supplied in seis 
only). 5/. sj. ad. — Early Poems. — Lucre- 
tius, and other Poems. — Idylls ok the 
King.— The Princess, and Maud.— Enoch 
Arden, and In Memoriam. — QueenMary, 
and Harold. — Ballads, and other Poems. 
— Bkckivi, "J'hk (.'up. — T ine Fokp sikks, 
The Falcon, The Promise of IM.vv. — 
Tiricsias, and othor Poems. 

Works. Miniature Edition, vo\s~., 

viz. The Poetical Works. 12 voL. in a 
box. 2s.f. — T he Dramatic Works. 4 vols. 
in a box. loj. td. 

Works. Miniature Edition on India 

Paper. Poeticai, and Dramatic Works. 
8 vols. in a box. 404. net. 

• The Oiiginal Editions. Fcp. Svo. 

Poems. 6a-. 

Maud : and other Poeiys. 3.9. td. 

The Princess. 3A. td. 

The Holy Grail ; and other l‘oerns. i,s.td. 
Ballads : and other Poenis. ss. 

Harold; A Drama, t.s. 

Queen Mary : A Drama. 6^. 

The Cup, and The Falcon. 5s. 

Fkcket. 6a, 

Tiresias : and other Poems. 6 a. 

LOCKSLEY HaLL-SUM Y YI-.AR.S AFTER, etC. 6 a. 
Demetkk : iiud odpr Poenili 6 a. 

The Foresters iI^^obin Hood and Maid 
Marian. 6a. 

The Death of Oenone, Akbar’s Dream, 
ANu oTHRii Poems. 6a. 

Poems nv I'wo Brothers, (v,-. 

Tne Royal Eidiiion. 1 vol. 8vo. iCa. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Kdit. 

by Emily Shakespeak. i8mo. 2 a. td. 

— — The Brook. With 20 Illustrations by A, 
Woodruff. 32mo. 2 a. td.' 

——.Songs from Tennyson’s Writings. 
Square Svo, za. td. 

— Selections from Tennyson. With In- 
troduction and Notes, by F, J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W. T. Webb, M.A. Globe 8vo. 3A. td. 

• Enoch Akdkn. By W. T. Webb, M.A, 

Globe Svo. 2A. td. 

Avlmek’.s P'lELD. By W. T, Webb, M.A. 

Globe Svo. 2A. td. 

The Coming of Arthur, and The Pass- 

INGOF Arthur. ByF.J.RowK. Gl.Svo. 2K.td. 

The Princess. By P. M. Wallace, M.A. 

Globe Svo. 3A. td. 

Gareth and Lynette. By G. C. 

Macaulay, M.A. 2a. td. 

Geraint and Enid. By G. C. Macau- 

LATL M.A. 2A. td. 

The Holy Grail. Bs G, C. Macaulay, 

M.A. 2$. td. 

— ~ Tennyson for the Young. By Canon 
Ainger. i8mo. \s. net. --Large Paper, 
uncut, ss. td. ; gilt edges, 4^. td. 
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TENNYSON (Lord). —BeckF7. As arranged 
for the St.age by H. Irving. Svo. swd. s.v. net. 
TENNYSON (Frederics).— The Isles of 
Greece : Sappho and Alcaeus. Cr. Svo. 
7 f . td. 

Daphne; and other Poems. Cr.Svo. ^s.td. 

TENNYSON (Lord H.). {See Illustrated 
Books.) 

TRUMAN(J os.). -After-thoughts: Poems. 
Cr. 8vo, 3j. td. 

TURNER (Charles Tennyson).— Collected 

SoNNF,TS,OlD AND NfAV. F.Xt.fcp.BvO. 7c6rf. 

TYRWHITT (R. St. John).-FREE Field. 
Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. Gl. 8vo. 34. td, 

Battle and After, concerning Skr- 

geant Thomas Atkins, Grenadier 
Guards ; and other Verses. Gl. Svo. 3r.6(f. 
WARD (.Samuel).— Lyrical Recreations, 
Fcp. Svo. ts. 

WATSON (W.). -Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 54. 

Lachkvmak ISIusAUirM Fcp.Svo. 44.6riJ. 

{See also Golden Tueasurv Series, p. 22.) 
WHIT TIER. -Complete Poetical Works 
OF John (iKKLNLEAF Whittier. With 
Portrait. i8mo. 44. td. {See also CoL- 
LECPED Works, p. 23.) 

WILLS (W.G,). — Mi-'Lchiok, Cr, 8 vo, pj 
WOOD (An<lrew Goldie). — I’hk Isles ok the 
Blest ; and other I’oein.s. Globe Svo. 54. 
WOOLNER ('I'homa's). — My Beautiful 
Lady. 3rd Edit. Fcj). Sso. 54. 

Pygmalion. Cr. 8vo, 7.V. td. 

SiLENUs. Cr. Svo. 64. 

WORD.SWOPT}l. — Complete Pop’.ticai 
Works. Copyright Editiun. With an Jinn- 
duction by John Mokley, and Portrait 
Cr. Svo, 74. td. 

J'hk Recli»se. PT-p. S\‘o. 2s.td . — Largr 

Paper Edition. Svo. 104. td. 

{See. also Golden Treasury Series, p. 21.) 

Poetical Collections and Selections. 

{See aUo Golden Treasury Series, p. 21 . 

Books for the Young, p. 41.) 
HALES (Prof. J. W.).— Longer English 
Pop:ms. With Note^, Philological and Ex- 
planatory, and an In'roduction on the Teach- 
ing of English. Exi. fcp. Svo. 44. td. 
MACDGNALD (George). — EjIGlano’s An- 
tiphon. Cr. Svo. 44. td. 

MARTIN (F.). {See Books for the Young, 
p. 41.) 

MASSON (R. O. and D.).— Three Centuries 
OF Engi ish Poetry. Being Selections from 
Chancer to Herrick. Globe Svo. 34. td. 
PALGRAVE (Prof. F. T.).— The Golden 
Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical 
Poems in the English Language. Large 
Type. Cr. Svo. 104. td. {See also Golden 
Treasury Series, p. 21 ; Books for the 
Young, p. 41.) 

WARD (T. H .).— English Poets. Selections, 
with Critical I ntroductions by various W riters, 
and a General Introduction W Matthew 
Arnold. Edited bv T. H. Ward, M.A. 

4 vols. 2nd Edit. Cr. Bvo. 74. td. each. — 
Vol. I. Chaucer to Donne ; II. Ben Jon- 
soN to Dkydkn ; III. Addison to Blake ; 
IV. Wordsworth to Rossetti, 
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UTERATURE. 

WOODS (M. A.).— A First Pobtry Book. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6(i. 

— ~ A Second Poetry Book. 2 Parts. Fcp. 

8vo. 3S. 6d. each. — Complete, 4J. 6d. 

— “ A Third Poetry Book. Fcp.Svo. ^s. 6 d. 

WORDS FROM THE POETS. WithaVig- 
netteand Frontispiece. 12th Edit. i8mo. ts. 

Prose Fiction. 

BIKKLAS (D.).— Louris Laras; or, The 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during 
the Greek War of Independence. Translated 
by J. Gennadius Cr. 8vo. js. 6d, 

BJ^RNSON (B.). — Synnove Solbakken. 
Translated by J UL IE Sutter. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

BOLDREWOOD (RoU).— l/myor,n Edition. 
Cr 8vo. 3J. td. each. 

Robbery Under Arms. 

The Miner’s Right. 

The Squatter’s Dream. 

A Sydney-Side Saxon. 

A Colonial Rekokmek. 

Nevermore. 

BURNETT(F.H.) -Haworth’s. G 1 . 8vo. 2f. 
— — Louisiana, and That Lass o’ Lowrik’s. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 

CALMIRE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. lu. 

CARMARTHEN (IMarchione.ss of). — A 
Lover or the Beautiful. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

CONWAY (Huj3;h). — A Family Affair. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. td. 

Living or Dead. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6 d. 

CORBETT (Julbii).— The Fall of Asgard: 
A Tale ofSt. Olaf’s Day. 2 vols. Gl. 8vo. laj. 

For God and Gold. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

Kophktua the Thirteenth. 2 vols. 

Globe 8vo. 12.T. 

CRAIK (Mr.s.). — Unihrm Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3J, 6 d. each. 

Olive. 

The Ogilvies. Also Globe 8vo, 15. 
Agatha’s Husband. ALso Globe 8vo, 2x, 
The Head of the Family. 

Two Marriages. Also Globe 8 vo, 25. 

The Laurel Bush. 

My Mother and I. 

Miss Tommy; A Mediaeval Romance. 

King Arthur : Not a Love Story. 
CRAWFORD (F.Marion).- Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 

Mr. Isaacs ; A Tale of Modern India. 

Dr. Claudius. 

A Roman Singer. 

Zoroaster. 

A Tale of a Lonely Parish. 

Marzio’s Crucifix. 

Paul Patoff. 

With the Immortals. 

Greifenstein. 

Sant’ Ilario. 

A CiGAEETtE Maker’s Romance. 

Khaled : A Tale of Arabia. 

The,Witch of Prague. 

ThsI Three Fates. 

Don Orsino. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo. 31J. 6 d. 

Children of the King. 2 vols. laj 

Pietro G HisLK.Ri. 3V0I.S. Cr.SvQ. 3\s.6d. 


CUNNINGHAM (Sir H. S.).— The Cocbd- 
leans : A Vacation Idyll. Or. 8vo. 3*. 6d, 

The Heriots. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Wheat and Ta««es. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6d, 

DAGONET THE j;isTER. Cr. 8vo. 4s.td, 
DAHN (Felix), — Felicitas. Translated bip- 
M. A. C. E. Cryevo. 4J. 6 d. 

DAY (Rev. Lai 4 ehari).— B engal Peasant 
Life. Cr. 8vo. • 6 j. 

Folk Tales OF Bengal. Cr. 8vo. 4s.6d. 

DEFOE (D.). (See Globe Library, p, 21 " 
Golden Treasury Series, p. 22,) 
DEMOCRACY : An American Novel. Cr. 
8vo. 4jr. 6 d. 

DICKENS (Charles). — Uniform Edition.. 
Cr. 8vo. 34. 6 d. each. 

The Pickwick Papers. 

Oliver Twist. 

Nicholas Nicklkby. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 

Barh'aby Rudge. 

Domukv and Son. 

Christmas Book.s. 

Sketches by Boz. 

David Coppkhkield, 

American Notes, and Pictures from 
Italy. 

The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club. Illust. Edit, by C, Dickens, 
Jun. 2 vols. Eyt. cr. 8vo. 2ij, 
DICKKNS (M. A.).— A Mere Cypher. 3; 
vols. C)'. 8vo. 3Lr. 6 d. e 

DILLWYN (E. A.).— Jill. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Jill AND Jack. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. X2t. 

DUNSMUIR (Amy).— Vida: Study of a 
Girl. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

EBERS (Dr. George).— The Burgomaster’s 
Wife. Trar^-d. by C.vBkll. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Only a Word. 'lY-anslated by Clara 

Bell. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6 a. 

“ ESTELLE RUSSELL” (The Author of).— 
Harmonia. 3 vol.s. Cr. 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

FALCONER (Lanoe).— Cecilia de Noel. 
Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

FLEM 1 NG(G.).— ANileNovkl. Gl.Svo. 

Mirage : A Novel, (dlobe 8vo. 2s. 

The Head of Medusa. Globe 8vo. aiw 

Vestigia. Globe Bvo. aj. 

FRATERNITY: A Romance. 2 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 21J. 

“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL” (The Author 
of). — Realm AH. Cr, 8 vo. 6 j. 

GRAHAM (John W.).— Ne^ra : A Tale of 
Ancient Rome. Cr. Bvo. 6j. 

HARBOUR BAR, THE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
HARDY (Arthur Sherburne). — But vet a 
Woman ; A Novel. Cr. Bvo. 45, 6d. 

TheWindof Destiny. 2vo1s. Gl.Bvo. xai». 

HARDY (Thomas). — The Woodlanders* 
Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

Wessex Tales. Cr, 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

HARTE (Bret).— Cressy. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

The Heritage of Dkdlow Marsh:: 

and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. v. 6d. 

A First Family of Tasajara. Csv 

8vo. 3i‘. 6d. 
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« HOGAN, M.P.” (The Author of).—HoGAN, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6a?. 

— • The Hon. Miss Ferraro. G 1 . 8vo. as. 

Flitters, Tattirs, and the Coun* 

SELLOR, ETC. Globc ^vo. as. 

Christy Cahew. Globe 8vo. as. 

— — IsMAv’s Children, ^lobe 8vo. as. 
HOPPUS fMary). — A Gi^.at Treason : A 
Story of the War of Independence, a vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 9J. 

HUGHES (Thomas). — Tom Brown's School 
Days. By An Old Bov,— Golden Treasury 
Edition, as. 6d. l et. — Uniform Edit. 3^. 6a. 
— People’s Edition, as. — People’s Sixpenny 
Edition. Illustr. Med. 410. 6a?. — Uniform 
with Sixpenny Kingsley. Med. 8vo. 6d. 

— — - Tom Brown at Oxford. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6J. 
— — The ScouRiNfi of the White Horse, 
and The Ashen Faggot. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 
IRVING (Washington). (Set Illustrated 
Books, p. 12.) 

JACKSON (Helen).— Ramona. G 1 . 8vo. as. 

JAMES(Henry).-— The Europeans: A Novel. 

Cr. 8vo. 6x. ; i8mo, ax. 

—— Daisy Miller; and other Stories. Cr. 

8vo. 6x. ; Globe 8vo, ax. 

— - The American. Cr, 8vo. 6x. — iSmo. 
a vols. 4X. 

Roderick Hudson* Cr. 8vo. 6x. ; Gl 
gvo, ax. : iSmo, a vols. 4X. 

— The Madonna of the Future : and 
other Tales, Cr. 8vo. 6x. ; Globe 8vo, as. 

Washington Square, the Pension 

Beaukkpas. Globe 8vo. ax. 

The Portrait of a Lady. Cr. 8vo. 

6x. iSmo, 3 vols, 

— Stories Rev^^d. I^ Two Series. 
Cr. 8vo. 6x. eac^ 

The Bostonians. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

— — Novels and Talks, Pocket Edition. 
x8mo. ax. each volume. 

Confidence, i vol. 

The Siege of London ; Madame de 
Mauves. I vol. 

An International Episode ; The Pen- 
sion Beaurepas ; The Point of View. 
I vol. 

Daisy Miller, a Study ; Four Meet- 
ings ; Longstaff’s Marriage ; Ben- 

VOLIO. I vol. 

The Madonna of the Future ; A 
Bundle of Letters ; The Diary of 
a Man of Fifty ; Eugene Pickering. 
I vol. 

— — Tales of Three Cities. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6 d. 
— — The Princess Casamassima. Cr. 8vo. 
6r. ; Globe 8vo, ax, 

— — The Reverberator. Cr. 8ro. 6x. 

— — The Aspkrn Papers ; Louisa Pallant ; 

The Modern Warning. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
•— A London Life, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Tragic Muse. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— — - The Lesson of the Master, and 
other Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— — The Real Thing, and other Tales. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


KEARY (Annie).— Janet’s Home. Cr. 8vo. 
3X. 6d. 

Clemency Franklvn. Glo]:>e 8vo. as. 

Oldbury. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6a?. 

A York and a Lancaster Rose. Cr. 

8vo. 3X. 6a?. 

Ca-stle Daly. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Doubting Heart. Cr. 8 vo. 3s. 6d 

KENNEDYfP.). — Legendary Fictions of 
THE Irish Celts. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles). Edition, 
13 vols. Globe Svo. sx. each. — Westward 
Ho ! a vols. — Two Years Ago. 2 vols. — 
Hypatia, a vols. — Ykast. i vol. — Ai^ton 
Locke, a vols. — Herbward the Wake. 

a V0I.S. 

Complete Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. each. 

— Westward Ho! With a Portrait, — 
Hypatia. — Yeast. — Alton Locke. — Two 
Years Ago.— Herewaru the Wake. 

Sixpenny Edition. Med. 8vo. 6d. 

each. — Westward Ho I — Hypatia. — 
Yeast. — Alton Locke. — T wo Years Ago. 

— Herkward the Wake. 

KIPLING (Rudyard).— Plain 'Pales from 
the Hills. Cr. Svo. 6x, 

The Light that Failed. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

Life's Handicap : Being Stories of mine 

own People. Cr. Svo, 6x. 

Many I-wention-s. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LAFARGUE (Philip).— 'P he New Judgment 

OP Paris. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. lax. 

LEE (Margaret).— Faithful and Unfaith- 
ful. Cr. Svo 3X. 6d. 

LEVY(A.).— Reuben Sachs. Cr. Svo. 3s.6d. 

LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, A. 
24th Thousand. Cr. Svo. ax. 6d. 

“LITTLE PILGRIM IN THE UNSEEN, 
A ” (Author of). — The Land op Darkness. 
Cr. 8vo. 5x, 

LYSAGIIT (S. R ). — The Marplot. 3 vols. 
O. Svo. 31X. td. 

LYTTON (Earl of ).— The Ring of Amasis ; 
A Romance, Cr. Svo. 3x. 6d. 

Mclennan (Malcolm).— Muckle Jock; 
and other Storie.s of Peasant Life m the North. 
Cr, 8vo. 3X, 6a?. 

MACQUOID (K. S.).— Patty. GI. Svo. as. 
MADOC (Fayr). — T he Story of Melicent. 
Cr. Svo. 4X. 6d. 

MALET (Lucas). — Mrs. Lorimer : A Sketch 
in Black and White. Cr. Svo. 3X. 6d. 
MALORY (Sir Thos.). {See Globe Library, 
p. at.) 

MINTO (W.).— The Mediation of Ralph 
Hardelot. 3 vols. Cr, 8vo. 3ix. 6d. 
MITFORD (A. B.).— Tales of Old Japan. 

With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6a?. 

MIZ MAZE (THE); or, The Winkworth 
Puzzle. A Story in Letters by Nine 
Authors. Cr. Svo. 4X. 6d. 

MURRAY (D. Christie). — Aunt Rachel. 
Cr. 8vo. 3X. 6d. 

Schwartz. Cr, Svo. 31. 6d. 

The Weaker Vessel. Cr.Svo. 31. 6<fl 

John Vale’s Guardian. Cr.Svo. 3x.6<^ 
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MURRAY (D. Christie) and HERMAN (H.). • 
—He Fell among Thieves. Cr.Svo. 3s . 6d . 
NEW ANTIGONE, THE: A Romance. 
Cr. 8vo. 3^, 60 ^. 

NOEL (Lady Augusta). — Hithersea Mere. 

3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3Jjr, 6t/. 

NORRIS (W. E.).— Mv Friend Jim. Globe 
8vo. as . 

— ' Chkis. Globe 3vo. as . 

NORTON (Hon. Mrs.).- Old Sir Doug- 
las. Cr. 8vo. 6s . 

OLIPHANT (Mrs. M. O. W.).— A Son of 
THE Soil. Globe 8vo. as . 

The Curate in Charge. Globe 8vo. as . 

—— Young Musgrave. Globe 8vo. as . 

— He that wu.l not when He may. 
Cr. 8vo. 3^. Globe 8vo, as . 

— ■ Sir 'J' oM. (b. 8vo. — GL 8vo. 2^. 

— Hester. Cr. Svo. 3s . 6d . 

1 he Wizard’s Son. Globe 8vo. as . 

— The Country Gentleman and his 
Family. Globe 8vo. as . 

— — The Skconp Son. Globe 8vo. as . 

Neighbours on the Green. Cr. 8vo. 

3J. 6d . 

Joyce. Cr. 8vo. 3.V. 6d . 

— — A Beleaguered City. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d . 

■ " Kiksteen. Cr.Svo. 35 . 6d . 

■— The Railway Man and his Children. 
Cr. 8vo. 3.r. 61'/. 

— THEMAKKiAiiEOE Elinor Cr.Bvo. 3S.6d. 
The Hkir-I’kesumptive and the Hkir- 

Ai'PAkent, 3 volh. Cr. 8vo. 31^. 6d 
PALMER (Lady Sophia). -Mrs. Penicott’s 
L orx.KK : and other Stories. Cr.Svo. as . 6d . 
PARRY ((j.nmbier). The Story of Dick. 

Cr , 8vo. j , s . 6d . 

PATER (Walter).-- Marius the Epicurean ; 
Ills Sensations and Ideas. 3rd Edit, a 
vols. 8 V 0 , 12 J. 

KHOADICS (j.).- The .stokv ol John Tue- 
viCNNlck. 3 vols. Cr. Iao. 2js.6d. 

ROSS (Percy).— A Misguidtt Lassie. Cr. 
8vo. 4.r. 6d . 

ROY (J.), — Helen Trevelyan: or, the 
Ruling Rack 3 vols Cr. 8vo. 31J. 6d . | 

RUSSELL (W. Clark).- Marooned. Cr. 
8vo. 3s. 6d . 

A Strange Eloi'fment. Cr. 8vo. 3s . 6d . 

ST. JOHNS rON (A.). - A South Sea 
Lover ; A Romance. Cr. 8vo. 6s . 
SHORTHOUSE (J. Yi ^ nxy).— Uniform Edi - 
tion . Cr, 8vo. 3.r. 6d . each, 

OHN Ingi esant : -A Romance. 

IR Pkkcivai. : A Story of the Past and of 
the Present. 

Thf. Little Schoolmaster Mark: A 
Spiritual Romance. 

The Countess Eve. 

A Tkacheu of thf. Violin : and other Tales. 

■ Blanche, Lady Falaise. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

SLIP IN THE FENS, A. Globe 8vo. as . 
THEODOT.l (March esa)— Under Pressure. 

a y 51 s. Globe 8vo. 12J. 

TIM. Cr. Bvp. 6s . 

TOURGENIEF. —Virgin Soil. Translated 
by AshtoiI W. Dilke. Cr. 8vo. .6s. 


VELEY (Margaret). — A Garden of Memo* 
RiKs ; Mrs. Austin ; Lizzie’s Bargain. 
Three Stories. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. i2X. 
VICTOR (H.).— MAftAM : or Twenty One 
Days, Cr. 8vo. rar. 

VOICES CRYING IN THE WILDER* 
NESS : A Nove;# . Cr. 8vo. 7^. 6d . 
WARD (Mrs. T. I^umphry). — Miss Brethbr* 
TON. Cr. 8vo. '3^. 6d . 

WEST (M.).— A Born Playkk. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
WORTHEY (Mrs.).— The New Continent: 

A Novel. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. ras. 
YONGE [C. M,).— Grisly Okiskll. 2 vols. 

Cr.Svo. i;m. (V^rc p. 23.) 

YONGE (C. M.)and COLEKiDGE (C. R.) 
— Strolling Players. Cr. Svo. 6 s. 

Collected Works ; Essays ; Lectures ; 
Letters ; Miscellaneous Works. 

ADDISON. —Selections from the “Spec* 
tator.” With Introduction and Notes by 
K. r>^iGHTON, Globe 8vo. as. 6 d. 

AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. Being the Unpub- 
lished Letters of Pkosppir MiiKiM^K's 
“Inconnue." 2 vols. Ext. cr. 8vo. 12J. 
ARNOLD (Matthew). — ILssavs in Criticism. 
6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 9.T. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

Cr. 8vo. 74'. 6 d. 

Discourses in„America. Cr.Svo. A,s.6d. 

BACON.-- l.s^AVs. With Intrc.duction and 
Notes, b> K. G. Selby, M.A. G 1 . 8vo. ; 
swd.. 24. 6a’. 

Ad\ .-vtG I .Mi.N'i' or J.,)',\kntng. Book 1. 

By tile s.nne. Globe F,vo. 2.s. 
iJSee also Golden Treasury Sekhcs, p. 21.) 
BLACKI}’.(J, S.).— LavSf.r.mons. Cr.Bvo. 6i. 
BRIDGES (John A.). — Idylls of a Lost 
Village. OK 8vo. -4. 6 d. 

BRIM LEY (George). — E';''.;ays. Globe 8vo. 5*. 
BUN VAN (John).~THK Pilgrim's Progress 
FROM THIS World to 'I'hat which is to 
CoMK. iSrno. 24. 6 d. net. 

BUTCHER (Prof. S. H.>-Sr)ME A.spects or 
the Gke' e Genius. Cr. 8vo, 74. 6 d , net. 
CARLYLE (Thoma.s). (Aer Biociraphy.) 
CHURCH (Dean).— Mi.scf.llaneous Wri- 
tings. Collected Edition, 6 vols. Globe 
8 vo. 54. each. — Vol. I. Miscellaneous 
Essays. — II. Dante: and other Essays. 
— III. St. Anselm, — IV. Spen.skr. — V. 
Bacon. — \T. The Oxford Movement, 
1 83 3—45 • 

CLIFFORD (Prof. W. K.). Lectures and 
Essays. Edited Iw Lf.slie Stephen and 
Sir F. Pollock. Cr. 8vo. 84. 6d , 
CLOUGH (A. H.).— Prose Remains. With 
a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir 
by Hi.s Wife. Cr. 8vo. 74. 6 d. 

COLLINS Q. Churton).— The Study or 
English Literature. Cr. 8vo. 45. td , 
CRA'IK(H.). — English Prose Selections. 
With Critical T ntrodiictions by various writers, 
and Gener.'il Introductions to each Period. 
Edited by H. Ckaik, C.B. Vol. 1. Crown 

8 VO. 74. 6 d. 

CRAIK (Mrs.). — Concerning Men: and 
other Papers, Cr, 8vo. 44. 6d. 
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CRAIK (Mrs.).— A bout Money: and other 
Things. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons OUT OF Church. Cr.Svo. ^.6d 

CRAWFORD (F. M.)|-The Novel : what 

IT IS. 181T10. 35. a 

CUNLIFFF- (J. W.).-% 1 'he Inklulnce ok 
Seneca on Ki.izabethan 'Fragedy. 410. 
4f. net. ^ 

DE VERE (Aubrey). — EsIays Chiefly on 
Poetry. 2 vols. Globe*8vo. i2ip. 

Essays, Chiefly Literary and Ethi* 

CAL. Globe 8vo. 6 j. 

DICKENS. — Letters OF Charles Dickens. 
Edited by his Sister-in- Law and Mary 
Dickens. Cr. 8vo. 3^. (v/. 

DRYDEN, Essays of. Edited by Prof. 
C. D. Yongk. Fcp. 8 VO. 2s. bd. {See also 
Globf. Library, below.) 

DUFF (Kt. Hon. .Sir M. E. Grant).— M iscel- 
lanies, Political and Literary. Svo. loy. 6 d. 

EMERSON(R.alph Waldo).— T he Collected 
Works. 6 vols. Cilobe Svo. 5A each. — 
I- Miscellanies. With an Introductory 
Essay by John Morley. — II. Essays. — 
III. Poems.— IV. Engllsh Traits; Re- 
presentative Men.— V. Conduct OF Life ; 
Society and .Solitude. — VI. Letters; 
Social Aims, hic. 

FITZGERALD (Edward); Letters and 
Litekakv Remains ok. F-d. by W. Aldis 
Wright, M. A. 3 vol.'^ Cr.Svo. 31^. 6^/. 

GTirfDBE LIBRARY. Gl. Svo. :ia. 6 d. each : 
Rossvei.l’s Lii'i' OI' Johnson. Introduction 
by Mowisbay Morris. 

Burns. — Comble i e Poetical Works and 
Letters. Fidited, with Life and Glossarial 
Index, by Alexander Smith. 

CowFEK. — Poetical Works. Edited by 
the Rev, W. Hei^iam, BJ.). 

Defoe, — The Ao^knturi' ok Robinson 
Crusoe. Intr^tluction by H. Kingsley. 
Drydkn,— Poetical Works. .A Revised 
Text and Notes. By W. D. Christik, M.A. 
Goldsmith. -- Miscellaneous Work.s. 

Edited by Prof. Masson. 

Horace.— Works. Rendered into Enjilish 
Prose by James Lonsdale and S. Lee. 
Mai ,OKV.- Le Mokte d' Arthur. Sir Thos. 
Malory's Book of King Arthur and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
•Editii'ii of Caxton, revised for modern use. 
By Sir E. Strachey, Bart. 

Milton. — Poetical V/orks. Edited, with 
Introri notions, by Prof. Masson. 

Pope.— Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Ward. 
Scott.— Poetical Works. With Essay 
by Prof. Palgrave. 

Shakespeare. — Complete Works, Edit, 
by W, CL Clark and W. Aldis Wright. 
Iftdia Paper Edition. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 10, y. 6d. net. 

Spenser. — Complete Works Edited by 
R. Morris. Memoirby J.W. Hales. M.A. 
Virgil.— Works. Rendered into English 
Prose by James Lonsdale and S. Lee. 

GOLDEN TREASURY, SERIES.— Uni- 
formly printed in i8mo, with Vignette Titles 
^ Sir J. E. Millais, Sir Noel Paton, 
T. WooLNFR, W. Holman Hunt, Arthur 
Hughes, etc, as, 6d. net each. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES-«wi/<f, 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs 
and Lyrical Poems -in the English 
Language. Selected and arranged, with 
Notes, by Prof. F. T. Palgrave.— Large 
Paper Edition. ,8vo. loj. 6 d. net. 

The Children’s Garland from the Best 
Poets. Selected by Coventry Patmore. 

Bunyan. — The Pilgrim’s Progress from 
this World to that which is to Comb. 
— Large Fkiper Edition. Svo. lor. 6 d. net. 

Bacon.— Essays, and Colours of Good 
and Evil. With Notes and Glossarial 
Index by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. — Large 
Paper Edition. Svo. lor. 6 d net. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best Eng- 
lish Hymn Writers. Selected by RoUN- 
DKLL, Earl of Sei.borne. 

Shelley.— Poems. Edited by Stopford 
A. Brooke. — Large Paper Edit. tas. 6 d. 

The Fairy Book : the Best Popular 
Fairy Stories. Selected by Mrs. Craik, 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Wordsworth, - Poems. Chosen and Edited 
by M. Arnold. — Large Paper Edition, 
loy. 6 d net. 

Plato. — The Trial and Death of Socra- 
tes. Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito 
and Phaedo of Plato. Trans. l)y F. J. 
Church. 

The Jp;st Book. The Choicest Anecdote# 
and Sayings. Arranged by Mark Lemon. 

Herrick.— Chkysomkla, Edited by Prof. 
F. T. Palgrave. 

The Ballad Book. A Selection of the 
Choice.st BritLsh Ballads. Edited by 
WlI.I.I.\M Ai.ungham, 

The Sunday Book of Poetry for thb 
Young. Selected by C. K. Alexander. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. By C. M. 
Yonge. 

A Book of Worthies, By C M. Yonge. 

Keat.s. — The Poetical Works. Edited 
by Prof. F. T, Pai.grave. 

Plato. — The Republic. Translated by 
J. Ll. Davies, M. A., and D. J. Vaughan. 
— Large Paper K-ditioii. Svo tor. 6d. net. 

Addison, — I^ssays. Chosen and Edited by 
John Richard Green. 

Dkut.sche Lyrik. The Golden Treasury 
of the best German Lyrical Poems. Se- 
lected by I^r. Buchhkim. 

Sir Thomas Brow.ne, — Religio Medici, 
Letter to a Friend, Ikc., and Christ- 
ian Morals. Ed. W. A. Green hill. 

Lamb. — Tales from Shakspeare. Edited 
by Rev. Alfred Ainger, M.A. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes se- 
lected and arranged by John Hullah. 

Scottish Song. Compiled by MaryCak- 
LYLE AiTKF.N. 

La Lyre Fran^aise. Selected and arranged, 
with Notes, by G. Masson. 

Balladen und Romanzkn, Being a Se- 
lection of the best German Ballads and 
Romances. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. Buchhkim. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Sir 
Hk.nw' Attwell. 

Matthew Arnold. — Selected Poems, 

Byron.— Poetry. Chosen and arranged 
by M. Arnold. — Large Paper Edit. ox. 

Cowper. — Selkction.s from Poems. With 
an Introduction by Mrs, Oliphant. 
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LITEBATUBR 

Collected Works; Eaa&ya; Lectwrea; 
Letters ; Miscellaneous Works— contd. 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERlES-canid. 

CowpER.— Letters. Edited, with Intro- 
duction. by Rev. W. Benham. 

Defoe. — The Adventures ok Robinson 
Crusoe. Edited by J. W. Clark, M.A. 
Golden 'rKRAsuj<v Psalter. By Four 
Friends. 

Balthasar Gracian’s Art ok Worldly 
Wisdom. Translated by f . Jacobs. 
Hughes. — Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Landor.— Selections. Ed. by S. Colvin. 
Longfellow. — Ballads, Lyrics, and 
Sonnets. 

Mohammad. — Speeches and Table-Talk. 

Translated by Stanley I.ank-Poolk. 
NEWCASTije.— T he Cavalier and his 
Lady. Selections from the Works of the 
First Duke and Duche.ss of Newcastle. 
With an Introductory ICssay by E. Jenkins. 
Palgravk. — Children’s Treasury ok 
Lyrical Poetry. 

Plato.— The Phaedrus, Lysis, and Pro- 
tagoras. Translated by J. Wright. 
Shakespeare.— Songs and Sonnets. Ed. 

with Notes, by Prof. F. T. Pai.grave. 
Theocritu.s.— Hion, and Mo.schus. Ren- 
dered into Enj^lish Prose by Andrew 
Lang. — Large Paper Edition, qj:. 
Watson.— Lyric Love : An Anthology. 
Wjnrwoktii. — Thkoi.ogia German ica. 
Charlotte M. Yonge.— The Story ok 
the Christians and Moor.s in Spain. 
Hare. — Guesses at Truth. By Two 
Brothers. 4,9. fir/. 

Longkkllow. — Poems ok Places : Eng- 
land AND Wales. Edited by H. W. 
Longkkllow. 2 vols. gs . 

Tennyson.— Lyrical Poems. Selected and 
Annotated by Prof, F'. T. Palgrave. 4^.6^/. 
— Large Paper Edition, gs. 

— In Memoriam. 4.?. ( W . — Large Paper 
Edition. 9^. 

GOLDSMITH, E.ssavs ok. Edited by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. F'cp. 8vo. aj. 6</. {See also 
Globe Library, p. 21 ; Illustrated 
Books, p. 12.) 

GRAY (Thomas), — Works. Edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse, In 4 vols. Globe 8vo. aof, — 
Vol, 1 . Poems, Journals, and Essays. — 
II. Letters.— III. Letters. — IV. Notes 
OM Aristophanes and Plato. 

GREEN (J. R.).— Stray Studies krom 
England and Italy, Globe 8vo. 5^. 

HAMERTON (P, G.). — The Intellectual 
Like. Cr. 8vo. xos. 

Human Intercourse. Cr. 8vo, 8i, f>d. 

French and English : A Comparison. 

Cr. 8vo. loj. 6rf. 

HARRISON (FVederic), — The Choice ok 
Books. G 1 . 8vo. 6r. — Large Paper Ed. 15X. 

HARWOOD (George).— From Within. Cr, 

8 VO. 6x. 

HELPS (Sir Arthur). — Essays Written in 
THE. Intervals pK Business. With Intro- 
duction and No^.s, by F. J. Rowe, M.A., 
and W, T. Webb, M..\. ix. gd . ; swd. ix. td. 


I HOBART (Lord).— E.s.says and Misceixa- 
ifBouo WRITINGS. With BiogT&pbical 
Sketch. Ed. Lady Hobart, a vols. 8vp. ass. 

HUTTON (R. H.).— Fssays on some of the 
Modern Guides ok English Thought in 
Matters ok Fait<C. Globe 8vo. 6x. 

Essays. 2 vols. Gl. 8vo. 6x. each. -Vol. 

I. Literary; II. Tneological. 

HUXLEY (Prof. i '. H.).~Lay Sermons, Ad- 

DRESSES, AND REVIEWS. 8vO. 7X. 6d. 

Critiques AND Addresses. 8vo. ica . hd . 

— American Addresses, with a Lecture 
ON THE Study ok Biology. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Science and Culture, and other 

Essays. 8vo. iox. 6d . 

Introductory Science Primer. iBmo.ix. 

Essays upon some Controverted 

Questions. 8vo. 14X. 

JAMES (Henry). — French Poets and No- 
velists. New Edition. Gl. 8vo. sx. 

Portraits ok Places. Cr. 8vo. js . 6d . 

Partial Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

KEATSr* — L etters. Edited by Sidnbt 
Colvin. Globe 8vo. 6x. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Complete Edition 
OK THE Works of Charles Kingslbt. 
Cr. 8vo. 3.?. 6*'/ each. 

Westward Ho I With a Portrait. 

Hvpatia. 

Yeast. 

Alton Lockr. 

Two Years Ago. 

Hekeward the Wake. 

Poems, • * 

The HppoKS ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 
my Children. 

The Water Babies : A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. 

Madam How and Lady Whv; or. First 
Lesson in Earth-I^ore for Children. 

At Last : A ^phristmsi^ in the West Indies. 
Prose Idyll.^ 

Plays and Puritans. ' 

The Roman and the Teuton. With Pre- 
face by Profe.ssor Max MOller. 

Sanitary and Social Lectures. 
Historical Lkctukes and Essays. 
Scientific Lectures and Essays. 
Literary and General Lectures. 

The Hermits. 

Glaucus ; or, The Wonder.s of the Sea- 
Shore. With Coloured Illustrations. 
Village and town and Cou ntry Sermons. 
The Water i>f Life, and other Sermons. 
Sermons on National Subjects : and the 
King of the Earth. 

Sermons for the Times. 

Good New's of God. 

The Gospel of the Pentateuch : and 
David. 

Discipline, and other Sermons. 
Westminster Sermons. 

All Saints’ Day, and other Sermons. 
LAMB (Charles).— Collected Works. Ed., 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe 8vo. gx. each 
voluaxe. — I. Essays of Elia. — 11 . Plays, 
Poems, and Miscellaneous Essays. — III. 
Mrs. Leicester's School; The Adven- 
tures OF Ulysses ; and other Essays. — 
IV. Tales from Shakespeare. — V. and VI. 
Letters. Newly arranged, with additions. 
Tales FROM Shakespeare. 18mo.4x.6d. 
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LANKESTER(Prof.E.Ray).— The Advanob- 
MENT OF Science. Occasional Essays and 
Addresses. 8vo. loj. 6 d. 

LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. Re- 

printed from the 7 'ijft^s. Cr. 8vo- as. 6d. 

LETTERS FROM QUEENSLAND. Re- 

printed from the Cr. 8vo. 2.r. 6d. 

LIGHTFOOT( 13 ishop).-\LssAVS. avols. 8vo. 
I. Dissertations on ti^ Apostolic Age 
14J.— II. Miscellaneous. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver).- The Pioneers of 
Science. Illustrated. Ext. cr. 8vo. ys. 6d. 

LOWELL (Jas. Russell). — Complete Works. 
10 vols. Cr. 8vo. Cs. each. — Vols. 1 . — IV. 
Literary Essays.— V. Political Essays. 
— VI. Literary ano Political Aodresses. 
VII. — X. Poetical Works. 

Political Essays. Ext.cr.8vo. ys.6d. 

Latest Literary Essays. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LUBBOCK (Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bari.).— Sci- 
entific Lectures. Illustrated. 2nd Edit, 
revised. 8vo. 8.r. 6^/. \ 

Political ano Educational Ad 

dresses. 8 VO. 8f. 6d. 

Fifty Years of Science: Address to 

the British Association, 1881. 5th Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 25 . 6d. 

The Pleasures of Life. New Edit. 6oih 

Thousand. Gl.Svo. Parti. swd. u.— 

Library Edition. 3J. 6d. — Part 11 . is. 6d. ; 
sewed, ij. — Library Edition, -^s.td. — Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 2.r. 6d. 

— The Beauties of Nature. Cr. 8vo. bt. 
LYT I’ELTON (E.).- Mothers and Sons. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

MACMIT.LAN (Rev. Hugh).— Roman Mo- 
saics , or, Studies in Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood. Globe 8vo. 6r. 

MAHAFFY (Prof, y P.). -'|hb Principles 
OF THE A RT OK C^)r*fvEKS ATION, Cr.SvO. A,5.bd. 
MAURICE (F. D.). -The Friendship of 
Books : and other Lectures. Cr. 8vd. 3J. 6d. 

MORLEY (John).— Works. Collected Edit. 
In ri vols. Globe 8vo. ss. each. — Voltaire. 
I vol. — Rousseau. 2 vols.— Diderot and 
THE Encvlopacdists. 2 vols. — On Com- 
promise. I vol.— Miscellanies. 3 vols. — 
Burke, i vol. — Studies in Literature. 
I vol. 

MYERS(F.W.H.).- Essays. 2 vols. Cr.Svo. 

4s. 6d. each.— I. Classical; II. Modern. 
Science AND A Future l/iFE. Gl.Svo. 5J. 

NADAL (E. S.). — Essays at Home and 
Elsewhere. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

OLIPHANT(T.L. Kington).— The Duke and 
THE Scholar : and other Essays. 8vo. js.bd. 

OWENS COLLEGE ESSAYS AND AD- 
DRESSES. By Professors and Lecturers 
of the College. 8vo. 14^. 

PATER (W.).— The Renaissance: Studies 
in Art and Poetry. 4th E'd. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Imaginary Portraits. Cr. 8vo. 6^. 

Appreciations. With an Es.say on 
“ Style.” 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

, Marius the Epicurean. 2 vols. Cr. 

8 V 0 . 12 ^, 

Plato AND Platonism. Ex.cr.8vo. Bs.6d. 




PICTON (J. A.).— The M vsterv of Matter ; 
and other Essays. Cr. 8vo, 6j. 

' POLLOCK (Sir F., Bart.).— O xford Lec- 
tures ; and other Discourses, 8 vo. 9.1. 

POOLE (M. E.).— Pictures of Cottagb 
Life in the West of England. 2nd £d. 
Cr. 8vo. 3r. 6d. 

POTTER (Louisa).— Lancashire Memories. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

PRICKARD (A. 0 .).— Aristotle on thb 
Art of Poetry. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

RUMFORD.— Complete Works of Count 
Rumfokd. Memoii by G, Ellis. Por- 
trait. 5 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14J. 

SCIENCE LECTURES .\T SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. Illustr. 2 vols. Cr.Svo. 6i'.each. 
SMALLEY (George \V.), — London Letters 
and some others. 2 voU. 8vo. 32s. 

I STEPHEN (Sir Jamev F , Bart.b— Horab 
Sadbaticae. Three Series. Gl. 8vo. Sf. 
each. 

THRING (EdwardJ — L 'houghts ON LiFB 
Science. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WESTCOTT(Bi.shop). (Art’ T heology, p.39-) 
WILSON (Dr. George).— Religio Chf.mici. 
Cr. 8vo. 8 j. 6d. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

9th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. zs. 6d. 
WHITTIER (John Greenleaf). The Com- 
plete Works. 7 vols. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. each. — 
Vol. 1 . Narrative AND Legendary Pob;m». 
— II. PoEM.s OF Nature ; Poems Subjec- 
tive AND Reminiscent ; Religious Poems. 
— 111 . Anti-Slavery Poems; Songs or 
I.AROUR AND Reform. — IV. Personal 
Poems; Occasional Poems ; The Tent on 
THE 1 ‘each ; with the Poems of Elizabeth 
H. Whittier, and an Appendix containing 
Early and Uncollected Verses. — V. Mar- 
garet Smith's Jf>URNAL; Tales and 
Sketches. — VI. Old Portraits and Mo- 
dern Sketches ; Personal Skhtches and 
Tributes ; Historical Papers.— VII. Thh 
Conflict with Slavery, Politics, and 
Reform; The Inner Life, Criticism. 
VONGE (Charlotte M,). — Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8 VO. 35. 6d. each. 

The Heir of Rkdclvffe. 

Heartsease. 

Hopes and Fears. 

Dynkvor Terrace. 

The Daisy Chain. 

The Trial • More Idnks of the Daisy Chain. 
Pillars ok the House. Vol. I. 

Pillars of the House. Vol. II 
The Young Stepmother 
Clever Woman of the Family. 

The Three' Brides. 

My Young Ai.cides. 

The Caged Lion 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Np^st. 

The Chaplet of Pearls. 

Lady Hester, and The Danvers Papers. 
Magnum Bonum. 

Love and Life. 

Unknown to History. 

Stray Pearls. 

The A,rmoukkr’s Prentices. 

The Two Side.s of the Shield. 

Nuttie’s Father. 
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LITERATURE. 

Collected Works ; Essays: Lectures; 
Letters; Miscellaneous Works— con^d. 

yONGE (Charlotte M.). — Uniform Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6rt?. each. 

Scenes and Characters. 

Chantry House. 

A Modern Tei.kmachus. 
livK Words. 

Bekchcroft at Rockstone. 

More Bywords. 

A Refuted Changf.i.ing. 

T HE Li ttle Duke, R ich ard the F earless. 
The Lances of Lynwood. 

The Prince and the Page. 

P’s AND Q’s : Little Lucy’s Wonderful 

(jLOBE. 

The Two Penniless Princesses. 

That Stick. 

An Old Woman’s Outlook. 

LOGIC. {See under Philosophy, p. 27.) 
MAGAZINES. {See Periodicals, p. 26). 

MAGNETISM. {See under Physics, p. 28.) 

MATHEMATICS, History of. 

BALL (W. W. F.).— A Short Account or 
the History of Mathematics, and Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. loj. net. 

— — Mathematical Recreations and 
Problems. Cr. 8vo. 7^. net. 

MEDICINE. 

{See aho Domestic Economy ; Nursing ; 
Hygiene ; Physiology.) 

ACLAND (SirH. W,),— The Army Medical 
School : Addiess at Netley Hospital, u. 

ALLBUTT (Dr. T. Clifford). -On the Use I 
OF THE Ophthalmoscope. 8vo. 15^. 

ANDERSON (Dr. McCall).— Lectures on 
Clinical Medicine, lllustr. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

BALLANCE(C.A.)andEDMUNDS(Dr.W.). 
Ligation IN Continuity. Illu.str. Roy.Svo. 
30J. net. 

BARWELL (Richard, F R.C.S.). — The 
Causes and Treatment of Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine. Cr. 8vo. sj. 

On Anpjukism, espkciai.ly of the 

Thorax and Root of the Neck. 3^. 6d. 

B ASTI AN (H. Charlton). — On Paralysis 
from Brain Disease in its Common 
Forms. Cr. 8vo. ios.6d. 

BICKERTON (T. H.).— On Colour Blind- 
ness. Cr. 8vo. 

BRAIN: A Journal OF Neurology. Ekiited * 
for the Neurological Society of London, by 
A. De Watteville, Quarterly. 8vo. ^s. 6 a. 
(Part I. in Jan. 1878.) Vols. 1 . to XII. 8vo. 
X5J. each. [Clcfth covers for binding, is. each.] 

BRUNTON (Dr. T. Lauder). — A Text- 
Book »F Pharmacology, Therapeutics, 
AND Materia Medica. 3rd Edit. Med. 
8vo. 2ijr.— Or in 2 vols. 22^. 6 d. — Supple- 
ment, IS. 


BRUNTON (Dr, T. Lauder).— Disorders. 
OF Digestion : their Consequences and 
Treatment. 8vo. ios.6d. 

Pharmacology AfjD Therapeutics ; or, 

Medicine Past and Present. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

Table.s of Ma'^ria Medica : A Com- 
panion to the Materia Medica Museum. 
8vo. 5^. / 

An iNTRODUifrioN to Modern Thera- 
peutics. Croonian Lectures on the Rela- 
tionship between Chemical Structure and 
Physiological Action. 8vo. 3r. 6d net. 

BUCKNILL (Dr.).— The Care of the In- 
sane. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

CARTER (R. Brudenell, F.C.S.).— A Prac- 
tical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. 
8vo. i6j. 

Eyesight, Good and Bad. Cr. 8vo. 6x- 

Modern Operations for Cataract. 

8vo. 6.T. 

CHRISTIE (J.).— Cholera Epidemics in 
East Africa. 8vo. i e,s. 

COWELL (George).— Lectures on Cata- 
ract : Its Causes, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

FLOcKIGER (F. A.) and HANBURY (D.). 
— Pharmacogkaphia. A History of thes 
Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met 
with in Great Britain and India. 8vo. 21X. 

FOTHERGILL (Dr.'j. Milner).— The Prac- 
titioner’s Handbook of 'Treatmei^,; 
or, The Principles of Therapeutics. 8vo. i6j. 

The Antagonism of Therapeutic 

Agents, AND WHAT it Teaches. Cr. 8 vo. 6x. 

Food for the Invalid, the Convales- 
cent, the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty. 
2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 3.1. 6d. 

FOX (Dr. Wils 4 >n). ~0 V THE Artificial. 
Production of TubercTIe in the Lower 
Animals. With Plates. 4to. 5X. 6d. 

On the Treatment of Hyperpyrexia, 

as Illustrated in Acute Articular 
Rheumatism by means of the Externau 
Application of Cold. 8vo. •zs. 6d. 

GRIFFITHS (W. H.).— Lessons on Pre- 
scriptions AND THE Art of Prescribing. 
New Edition. i8mo. 3X. 6d. 

HAMILTON (Prof. D. J.).— On the Patho- 
logy OF Bronchitis, Catarrhal Pneu- 
monia, Tubercle, and Allied Lesions oe 
THE Human Lung. 8vo. Ss.6d. 

A Text-Book of Pathology, Systb- 

matic and Practical. Illustrated. Vol. 
I. 8vo. 25X. 

HANBURY (Daniel). — Science Papers, 
CHIEFLY Pharmacological and Botani- 
cal. Med. 8vo. 14X, 

KLEIN (Dr. E.).— Micro-Organisms ani> 
Disease. An Introduction into the Study 
of Specific Micro-Organisms. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Tnk Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera* 

Cr. 8vo. ^s. 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF THE. Edited by 
P, S. Abraham, M.A. Nos. 2 — 4, 2s. 6a. 
.each net. 
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LINDSAY (Dr. J. A.). — The Climatic 
Treatment or Consumption. Cr. 8vo. ss . 

MACLAGAN (Dr. T.).— -The Germ Theory. 
8vo. loj. 6 d . 

MACLEAN (Surgeon-General W. C.). — Dis- 
eases OF Tropical ®limates, Cr. 8vo. 
10 s. 6(1. A 

MACNAMARA(C.).— A H'jstoryok Asiatic 
Cholera. Cr. 8vo. 

Asiatic Cholera, History up to July 

15, i8q2 : Causes and Treatment. 8vo. 

2S. 6d. 

MERCIER (Dr. C.). — The Nervous System 
AND THE Mind. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

PIFFARD (H. G.).— An Elementary Trea- 
tise ON Diseases of the Skin. 8vo. i6j. 

PRACTITIONER, THE: A Montiuy 
Journai, of Thkkai’eutic.s and Public 
Health. Edited by T. Lauder Bkunton 
F.R.S., etc. ; Donald MacAllster, M.A. 
M.D., and J. Mitchell Bruce, M.D 
xs.6d. monthly. VoLs. I.— XLi:^ Half 
early vols. loj. 6^/. each. [Cloth covers for 
inding, T.r. each.] 

REYNOLDS (L R.). — A System of Med<. 
cine. Edited by J. Ru.ssrll Reynolls, 
M.D., In 5 voK. Vols. I.— III. and V. 
8vo. 25J. each. — Vol. IV. 21J. 

RICHARDSON (Dr, H. W.).— Dlsea.ses ok 
Modern 1 ..ifk. Cr. 8vj), 

The Field of Disease. A Book of 

]^ventive Medicine. 8vo. 25^. 

SEATON (Dr Edward C.).— A Handbook 
OF Vaccination Ext. fcp. 8vo. 8x. 6rf. 

SEILER (Dr. Carl). ~ MiCKO-PHOTot.;RAPH> 
IN Histology, Normal and Pathologi 
CAL. 4to. 31^, 6 d. 

SIBSON (Dr. FraneiJ. — Col|ected Works 
Edited liy W. M|^Ajrd, M.D. Illu.strated 
4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3.T. 

SPENDER (J. Kent).— Therapeutic Means 
FOR THE Relief of Pain, 8vo. 8j. 6<f 

SURGERY (THE INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCI.OPAEDIA OF). A Systematic 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Sur- 
gery by Authors of various Nations. Edited 
by John Ashhukst, jun., M.D. 6 vols. 
•Roy. 8vo. 3if. 6d. each. 

THORNE (Dr, Thorne). — Diphtheria. Cr 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

WHITE (Dr. W. Hale).— A Text-Book of 
General Therapeutics. Cr, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

ZIEGLER (Ernst).-A Text-Book of Pa 
Thological Anatomy and Pathogenesis 
Translated and Edited by Donald Mac 
Alister, M.A., M.D. Illustrated. 8vo.— 
Part I, General Pathological Anatomy 
i2f. 6iy.— Part II, Special Pathologicai 
Anatomy, Sections I.— VIII. and IX.— 
Xll. 8vo. 12s. 6d. each, 

METALLURGY. 

(.S'^-.? also Chemistry.) 

HIORNS (Arthur H.).— A Text-Book of 
Elementary Metallurgy. GI. 8vo. 4s 

Practical Metallurgy and Assaying. 

Illustrated, and Edit. Globe 8vo. 6^. 


HIORNS (Arthur H.).— Iron and Steel 
Manufacture, lllu-trated. Globe 8vo. 
3J. 6d. 

Mixed Metals or Metallic Alloys. 

Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Metal Colouring A^D Bronzing* 

Globe 8 VO, 5s. 

PHILLIPS (J. A.).— A Treatise on Or» 
Deposits. Illustrated. Med. 8vo. 25s. 


METAPHYSICS. 

(Sat' under Philojjophy, p. 27.) 

MILITARY ART AND HISTORY. 

ACLAND (Sir H . W.). <Jsee Medicine.) 

AITKEN (Sir W.) —The Growth of thb 
Recruit andYoungSoldikr. Cr.8vo. 8s.6d 

CUNYNGHAME (Gen. Sir A. T.).— My 
Command in South Africa, 1874 — 78. 
8 vo. 12s. 6d. 

DILKE (Sir C) and WILKINSON (S.).—Im. 
perial Defence. Cr. 8vo. 3^, 6d. 

HOZIRR (Lieut.-Col. H. MA-The Seven 
Weeks’ War. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6.r. 

The Invasions ok England, 2 vols. 

8vo. 28^. 

MARTEL (Chas.).— Military Italy. With 
Map. 8 VO. 12J. 6d. 

MAURICE (Lt. -Col.). —War. 8vo. 5^- net. 

The National Defences. Cr. 8 vo. 

MERCUR (Prof. J.).— Elements of thb 
Art OF War. 8vo. jjs. 

SCRATCHLEY - KINLOCH COOKE. — 
Australian Defences and New Guinea. 
Compiled from the Papers of the late Major- 
General Sir Peter Scratchi.ey, R.E., by 
C. Kinloch Cooke. 8vo. 145. 

THROUGH THE RANKS TO A COM- 
MISSION. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WILKINSON (S.). — The Brain of an 
Army. A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

WINGATE (Major F. R.).— Mahdiism and 
the Egyptian Sudan. An Account of the 
Rise and Progress of Mahdiism, and of Sub- 
sequent Events in the Sudan to the Present 
Time. With 17 Maps. 8 vo. 30s. net. 

WOLSELEY (General Viscount).— The Sol- 
dier’s Pocket-Book for Field Service, 
5th Edit. i6mo, roan. 5J. 

Field Pocket-Book for the Auxiliary 

Forces. i6mo. xs. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. (See Geology.) 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

{See under Literature, p. 20.) 

MUSIC. 

FAY (Amy).— Music-Study in Germany 
Preface by Sir Geo. Grove. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





MUSIC —continued. 

GROVE (Sir George).~-A Dictionary ok 
Music and Musician^ a.d. 1450—1889. 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. In 
4 vols. 8vo. 21J. each. With Illustrations in 
Music Type and Woodcut. — Also published 
in Parts. Parts 1 .— XIV., XIX.— XXII. 
3J. td. each ; XV. XVI. -js. ; XVII. XVIII. 
7J. : XXIII.~XXV., Appendix. Edited by 
J. A. Fuli.er Maitland, M.A. gf. [Cloth 
cases for binding the volumes, is. each.] 

A Complete Index to the Above. By 

Mrs. FI WoDEHousE. 8vo. js. 6d. 

HULLAH (John).— M usic in the House. 
4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Franklin).— A Primer of Piano- 
forte Playing. i8mo. is. 

TAYLOR (Sedley). — S ound and Music. 2nd 
Edit. Ext. cr. Svo. 8 j. 6d. 

A System of Sight-Singing from the 

Established Musical Notation. 8vo. 
5X. net. 

— — Record of the Cambridge Centenary 
OK W. A. Mozart. Cr, 8vo. 2^. 6d net. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
ATKINSON (J. C.). (See Antiquities, p. i.) 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.). (See Sport, p. 32.) 

BLANFORD (W. T.).- Geology and 

Zoology of Abyssinia. Svo. 21J. 

FOWLER (W. W.).- Tales op the Birds. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

- A Year with the Birds. trated, 
Cr, Svo. 3J. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— Madam How and 
Lady Why; or, First Lessons in Earth-Lore 
for Children. Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Glaucus ; or, The Wonders of the Sea- 

Shore. With Coloured Illustrations, Cr. 
Svo. 3j. 6d. — Presentation Edition. Cr. 
Svo, extra cloth. 7J. td. 

KLEIN (E.).— Etiology and Pathology 
OF Grouse Disease. Svo. 7J, net. 

WALLACE (Alfred Rus.sel).-THE Malay 
Archipelago : The Land of the Orang 
Utang and the Bird of Paradise. Maps and 
Illustrations. Ext. cr. 8vo. 6s. (See also 
Biology.) 

WATERTON (Charles).— Wanderings in 
South America, the North-West of 
THE United States, and the Antilles. 
Edited by Rev, J, G, Wood. Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 6a-.— People's Edition. 410. 6d. 

WHITE (Gilbert).— N atural History and 
Antiquities of Selboknk. Ed. by Frank 
Buck land. With a Chapter on Antiquities 
by the Earl of Selborne. Cr. Svo. 6f. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. (See Physics.) 

NAVAL SCIENCE. 

KELVIN (Lord).— Popular Lectures and 
Addresses.— Vol, III. Navigation. Cr. 
Svo. ^s. 6d. 


ROBINSON (Rev. J. L.).— Marine Survey- 
ing, An Elementary Treatise on. For 
Younger Naval Officers. Illustrated. Cr, 
Svo. ^s. 6a. ^ 

SHORTLAND (Admiral).~NAUTiCAL SuR- 
VEYING. Svo. 2i4 

NOVELS. (. 9 <r/pRosE Fiction, p. 18.) 
NURSING. 

(See under Domestic Economy, p. 8.) 

OPTICS (or LIGHT). (See Physics, p. 28.) 
PAINTING. (See Art, p. 2.) 
PATHOLOGY. (Sec Medicine, p. 24.) 

PERIODICALS. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
THE.** (See Philology.) 

BRAIN. (See Medicine.) 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. (See Po- 
LiTiCAL Economy.) 

ECONOMICS, THE QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL OF. (See Political Economy.) 

NATURAL SCIKJCifCK: A Monthly Re- 
VIEW OF Scientific Progress. Svo. i.r. net. 
No. I. March 1892. 

NATURE: A Wkkkiy Illu.strated Jour- 
nal OF Science. Published every Thursday, 
Price 6d. Monthly Parts, 2.v. and ?.v. 6a. ; 
Current Half-yearly vols., 155. each. Vols. 
I. — XLVIL [Cases for binding vols. u. 6d. 
each.] . 

HELLENIC sVuDIeVtHE JOURNAL 
OF. Published Half-Yearly from 1880. Svo. 
30J. ; or each Part, 15.?. Vol. XIII. Part I. 
15J. net. 

The Journal will ]>c sold at a reduced price 
to Libraries wishing to subscribe, but official 
application must in each ca^e be made to the 
Council,^ Information on this point, and upon 
the conditions of M embership,ma5'^ be obtained 
on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent (iiarden. 

LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMIT- 
TEE, JOURNAL OF. (See Medicine.) 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. Published 
Monthly, ij. — Vols. I.-LXVII. 7^.6^/. each. 
[Cloth covers for binding, i^. each.] 

PHILOLOGY, THE JOURNAL OF. (See 
Philology.) 

PRACTITIONER, THE. (See Medicine.) 

RECORD OF TECHNICAL AND SE- 
CONDARY EDUCATION. (See Edu- 
cation, p. 8.) 

PHILOLOGY. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY, 
THE. Edited by Prof. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve. 4J. 6rf. each No. (quarterly). 
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PHILOLOGY — con ti n ucd. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN 
CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. Edited by 
1 . Flagg, W. G. Hai^, and B. I. Wheeler. 

I. The C U ^-Constructions : their His- 
tory and Functions. RanJ. Critical, xs.^d. 
net. Part II. ConsAictive. By W. G. 
Hale. 3J. ^d. net. — IBI^Analogy and the 
Scope of its Application in Language. 
By B. 1 . Wheeler. \s. fd. net. 

GILES (P.).— A Short Manual of Philo- ' 
logy for Classical Student.s. Cr. 8vo. 

JOURNAL OF SACRED AND CLASSI- 
CAL PHILOLOGY. 4V0I.S. 8vo. i2j.6<y.each. 

JOURNAL OF PHILO r/)GY. New Series. 
Edited by W. A. Wright, M.A., I. By- 
water, M.A., and H. )ackson, M.A. 
4 f. td. each No. (half-yearly). 

KELLNER (Dr. L.). - Historical Out- 
lines in English Syntax. Globe 8vo. 6.1. 

MORRIS (Rev. Richiud, LL.D.).-Primer 
OF English Grammar. i8ino. i\ 

Elementary Lesson.s in Historical 

English Grammar. 181110. zs. 6d. 

Historical Outi.inks of English Ac- 
cidence. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

MORRIS (R.) and BOWEN (H. C.).— Eng- 
lish Grammar Exercises. i8mo. xs. 

OLIPHANT (T. L. Kington). — The Old 
AND Middle English. Globe 8vo. 9^. 

—*-• The New English. ?vo 1 s. Ci.8vo. 21 s. 

PEILE (John). — A Primer of Philoi.ogy. 
i8mo, is. 

PELLISSTER (E.).-~ French Roots and 
THEIR Families. Globe 8vo. 6^. 

TAYLOR (Isaac).— iWoRDs and Places. 
9th Edit. Maps.yUlobe 8^. 6s. 

Etruscan Researches. 8vo. 14s. 

Greeks and Goths : A Study of the 

Runes. 8vo. qj. 

WETHERELL (J.).— Exerclses on Mor- 
ris’s Primer of English Grammar. 
i8mo. i^. 

YONGE (C. M.). — History of Christian 
Names. New Edit., revised. Cr. 8vo. js,6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Ethics and Metaphysics — Loy^c — Psychology. 

EtMcB and Metaphysics. 

BIRKS (Thomas Raw.son). — First Principles 
OF Moral Science. Cr. 8vo. 8^. 6d. 

— — Modern Utilitarianism ; or, The Sys- I 
terns of Paley, Bentham, and Mill Examined 
and Compared. Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 6d. 

Modern Physical Fatalism, and the 

Doctrine of Evolution. Including an 
Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
“First Principles.” Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.).— A Handbook 
OF Moral Philosophy. Cr. Bvo. 65. 

f'lSRE (John). — Outlines OF Cosmic Philo- 
sophy, BASED on the DoCTRINE OF EVOLU- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo. 25J. 


FOWLER (Rev. Thomas). — Progressive 
Morality : An Essay in Ethics. Cr. 8vo. 51. 

HARPER (Father Thomas). — The Meta 
physics of the School. In 5 vols. — Vols. 1 . 
and II. 8vo. i8j. each. — Vol. III. Part 1 . xzs. 

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).— Evolution and 
Ethics. 8vo. 2s. net. 

KANT.— Kant’s Critical Philosophy for 
English Readers. By J. P. Mahaffv, 
D.D., and T. H. Bernard, B.D. 2 vol .. 
Cr. Bvo.— Vol. 1 . The Kritik ok Pure 
Rka.son Explained and Defended. ^s. 6 d. 
— Vol. II. The Prolegomena. Translated, 
with Notes and Appendices. 6.1. 

Kritik of Judgment, Translated by 

J. H. Bernard, D.D. 8vo. xos, net. 

KANT— MAX mOlT.ER. —Critique of 
Pure Reason by Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
lated by F. Max MOller. With Intro- 
duction by Ludwig Noini. 2 vols. Bvo. 
i6f. each (sold separately). — Vol. I. His- 
torical Introduction, by LubwiG NoirA, 
etc. — Vol. II. Critique ok Puke Reason. 

MAURICE (E. D.).— Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy. 2 vols. 8vo. i6j. 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr. James). — T he Method 
OF THE Divine Government, Physical 
AND Moral. 8vo. loi’. 6 d. 

The Supernatural in Relation to 

THE Natural. Cr. 8vo. 'js. 6 d. 

Intuitions OF THE Mind. Bvo. 10s. td. 

An Examination of Mr, J. S. Mill's 

Philosophy. Bvo. toi. 6 d, 

Christianity and Positivism. Lec- 
tures on Natural Theology and Apologetics. 
Cr. 8vo. js. 6 d. 

The Scottish Philo.sophy from Hut- 
cheson to Hamilton, Biographical, Ex- 
pository, Critical. Poy. 8vo. i6i. 

Realistic Philosophy Defended in a 

Philosophic Series. 2 vols.— Vol. 1 . Ex- 
pository. Vol. II. Historical AND Criti- 
cal. Cr. Bvo. 145. 

First and Fundamental Truths. 

Being a Treatise on Metaphysics, 8vo. 9f. 

The Prevailing JTypes of Philosophy : 

Can they Logically reach Reality? 
8vo. 3r. 6 d. 

Our Moral Nature. Cr. Bvo. 2s. td, 

MASSON (Prof. David).— Recent British 
Philosophy. 3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).— The Methods 
OF Ethics, 4tb Edit., revised. 8vo. 141 

ASupplEment to the Second Edition. 

Containing all the important Additions and 
Alteration.s in the Fourth Edition. Bvo. 61. 

Outlines of the History of Ethics 

FOR English Readers. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6 d. 

THORNTON (W. T.). — Old-Fashioned 
Ethics and Common-Sense Metaphysics. 
8vo. loj. 6 d. 

WILLIAMS <C. M.) —A Review of the Sys- 
tems OF Ethics founded on the Theory 
OF Evolution. Cr. 8vo. 12s. net. 



Logic. 

BOOLE (George). — The Mathematical 
Analysis of Logic. 8vo. sewed, ss. 

CARROLL (Lewis).— T he Game of Logic. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. net. 

JEVONSCW. Stanley).— A Primer of Logic. ' 

iSrtJO. i.y. 

Elementary Le.s.sons in Logic, De- 
ductive AND Inductive. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Studies in Deductive Logic, and 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Principles OF Science : Treatise on 

Logicand Scientific Method. Cr. 8vo. lai.firf. 

Pure Logic: and other Minor Work.s. 

Edited by R. Adamson, M.A., and Har- 
riet A. JEVONS. 8vo. loj. 6 d . 

KEYNES 0 - N.).— Studies and Exercises ' 
IN Formal Logic, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. loj. 6 d . 

McCOSH (Rev. Dr.). — The Laws ok Dis- 
cursive Thought. A Text-Rook of Formal 
Logic. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 

RAY (Prof. P. K.).-A Text-Book of De- 
ductive Logic. 4th Edit. Globe 8vo. 4r. 6rf. j 

VENN (Rev. John).— T he Logic of Chance, 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. loj. 6d. 

— — - Symbolic Logic. Cr. 8vo. lOj. 6 d . 

■ The Principles of Empirical or In- 
ductive Logic. 8vo. i8i. 

Psychology. 

BALDWIN (Prof. J, M.),-HANDnooK of 
Psychology: Senses and Intellect.Svo.ia^.fit/. 
Feeling AND Will. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

CALDERWOOD (Prof. H.). -The Rela- 
TiONSOK Mind AND Brain. srdEd. 8vo. 8^. 

CLIFFORD (W. K.).— Seeing and Think- 
ing. Cr. 8vo. 3.y. 6 c ( 

H6FFDlNG(Prof. H.).-Outlinks of Psy- 
chology. Translated by M. E. Lowndes. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JAMES (Prof. William).— The Principles of 
Psychology, a vols. Demy 8vo. 355. net. 

— Text Book of Psychology. Cr. 8vo. 

7s. net. 

JARDINE (Rev. Robert). — The Elements 
OF THE P.SVCHOLOGY OF CoGNlTION. 3rd 
'Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

McCOSH (Rev, Dr.).— Psychology. Cr. 8vo. 

1 . The Cognitive Powers. 6s. 6d.—U. 
The Motive Powers. 6j. 6d. 

— The Emotions. 8vo. 9^. 

M'AUDSLEY (Dr. Hemy). — The Physiology 
OF Mind. Cr, 8vo, los. 6d. 

— The Pathology of Mind. Bvo. i8j. 
Body and Mind. Cr, 8vo. 65. 6d. 

MURPHY (J. J.).— Habit and Intelli- 
gence. and Edit. Illustrated, 8vo. i6«. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MELDOLA (Prof. R.).— The Chemistry or 
PHOTdGRAFHY. Gr. 8vo. 6s. 


PHYSICS OR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Gmeral—EUctricity and Magnetism— 
Heat. Light, and Sound. 

f 

General. 

ANDREWS (OnTl^omas): The Scientific 
Papers of the / ate. With a Memoir by 
Profs, Tait and Crum Brown. 8vo. i8f. 

BARKER (G. f^), — Phy.sics : Advanced- 
Course. 8vo. 21s. 

DANIELL (A.)— A Text-Book of thk 
Principles of Physics, Illu.'-trated, and 
Edit. Med. 8vo au. 

EVERETT (Prof. J. D.).-The C. G. S. Sys- 
tem OF Units, with Tables of Physical 
Constants. New Edit. Globe 8 vo. 5s. 

FESSENDEN (C.).— Elements of Physics. 
Fcp. 8 vo. 3^. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).— Physics of THB 
Earth’s Crust, and Edit, 8 vo. laj. 

GUILLLMIN (Ain 6 d 4 e).— The Forces of 
Nature. A Popular Introduction to the 
Study of Physical Phenomena. 455 Wood- 
cuts. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 

KELVIN (Lord).— Popular Lectures and. 
Addresses,— Vol. I. Constitution of 
Matter. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

KEMPE (A. B.).— How TO draw a Straight 
Line. Cr. 8 vo. i>..6d. 

• LOEWY (B.).— Questions and Exami^^es 

IN Experimental Physics, Sound, Light,, 
Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

A Graduated Course of Natural 

I Science. Part I. Gl. 8vo. 2s. — Part II. as.6d, 

MOLLOY (Rev. G.).— Gleanings in Sci- 
ence : A vSeA-s of :\jpuliir Lectures on- 
Scientific Subjects. Rv'ov-^ ys, 6({. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour). — A Primer of 
Physics, Illustrated. i8mo. u. 

Lessons in Ei.k.mentary PiiY.sics. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. 8 VO. 4.V. 6d. 

Question.s. Rv'P. H.Corjj. i8tno. aj. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane). — Lessons in Elementary Prac- 
tical Physics. 1 llu.strated. — General Phy- 
. siCAL Processes. Cr. Bvo. 6 i'. 

* TAIT (Prof. P. G.).— Lectures on somb 

Recent Advances in Physical Science. 

3rd Edit. Cr, 8 VO. yj. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

GUMMING (Linnaeus).— An Introduction 
TO Electricity. Cr. 8 vo. 8 j. 6 </. 

DAY (R. E.).— Ei.ectkic Light Arithmetic. 
i8mo. 2s. 

GRAY (Prof. Andrew). — The Theory and 
Practice of Absolute Measurements 
IN Electricity and Magnetism. 2 vols, 
Cr. 8 vo. Vol. I. 12S.6H. — Vol. II. aparts. 25i’„ 

Absolute Measurements in Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism. Fcp. 8 vo. ss. 6d. 

GUILLEMIN (A.).— Electkicity and Mag- 
netism. A Popular Treatise. Tran.slated 
and Edited by Prof. Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son. Super Roy. 8vo. 31J. 6 d. 



HEAVISIDE ( 0 .)“- Electrical Papers. 
2 vols. 8vo. 3ar. net. 

KELVIN (Lord). — Papers on Electro- 
statics ANO Magnk|’ism. 8vo. l&S. 

LODGE (Prof. Oliver). — Modern Views of 
Electricity. Illust.N Cf 8vo. 6^. 6d. 

MENDENHALL (T. A Century of 
Electricity. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).— Lessons in Eli-^mkktarv Prac- 
tical Physics. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated.— Elec- 
tricity AND Ma(,netisivi. 7^. 6(i. 

Practical Physics for Schools. G1. 

8vo, — Electricity AND Magnetism. 2s.6d. 

THOMPSON (Prof Silvanus P.). — Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Klectkicity and 
Magnetism. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. 45. 6 d. 

TURNER (H. H.).— Examples on Heat 
and Electricity. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6(i. 



AIRY (Sir G. B.).— On Sound and Atmo- 
spheric ViURATioNS. Cr. 8vo. 9J. I 

CARNOT-TIIUKSTON. -Reflections on 
the Motive Power ok Heat, and on 
Machines fitted to Develop that 
Power. From the French of N. L. S. Car- 
not. Edited by R. FI. Thurston, LL.D. 
Cr, 8 VO. jx. b(i, 

JOHNSON (.Amy).-~ Sunshine. Illustrated. 

8vo. I 

JONES (Prof D. E.).— Hp:at, Light, and 
Sound, Globe 8vo. 2^. 6ff. 

Lessons in Heat and Light. Globe 

8vo 6 d. 

MAYER (Prof A. M.). - Sound. A Serie«; of ] 
Simple Experiment^. Illustr. Cr. Bvo. 

MAYER (Prof A. M.)and pArNARD(C.)- 
Light. a Sene^s of Simple F2xperiinents. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8vo, 2s. (>J. 

PARKINSON (S.).-A Treatise on Optics. 
4th Edit,, revised, Cv. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

PEABODY (Prof C. H.). — 1 'hrrmodynamics 
OF the Steam Engine and other Hkat- 

EnGINICS. 8vO. 2XS. 

PERRY (Prof J.). -Steam: An Fllementary I 
. Treatise. i8mo. 4^- Of, 

PRESTON (T.).— The Thf;oky ok Light. 

Illustrated. 8vo. 15.V. net. 

The Theory ok Heat. 8vo. 

RAYLEIGH (Lord).— Theory of Sound. 
Bvo. Vol. I. 12.L 6 d. — Vol. II. 12s. (id. 

SHANN (G.).— An Elementary Treatise 
ON Heat in Relation to .Steam and the 
Steam-Engine. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

SPOTTISWOODE (W.).— Polarisation of 
Light. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6</. 

STEWART (Prof Balfour) and GEE (W. W. 
Haldane).— Lessons in Elementary Prac- 
tical Physics. Cr. 8vo, Illustrated. — 
Optics, Heat, and Sound. 

Practical Physics for Schools, G1. 

Bvo.— Heat, Light, and Sound. 

STOKES (Sir George G.).— On Light. The 
Burnett Lectures. Cr. Bvo. js. td. 


STONE (W. H.).— Elementary Lessons on 
Sound. Illustrated. Fcp. Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

TAIT (Prof P. G.).-Heat. With Illustra- 
tion.s. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TAYLOR (Sedley).— Sound and Music, and 
Edit. Ext. cr, 8vo. 8^, 6 d. 

TURNER (H. H.). ElRctricity.) 

WRIGHT (Lewis).— Light. A Course of 
Experimental Optics. lllu.st. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY and METEOROLOGY. 

ARATUS. — The Skies and Weather Fore- 
casts OF Aratus. Translated byE. PosTE, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo, 35. 6 d. 

BLANFORD(H. F.).— The Rudiments of 
Physical Geo<;ra\’HY for the Use of 
Indian Schools. Illustr. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Practical Guide to the Climates 

and Weather of India, Ckvlon and 
Burmah, and the Storms of Indian 
Seas. 8vo. 12s 6d. 

FERRF:L(Prof W.).— A Popular Treatise 
ON THE Winds. 2nd Kcl. 8vo, 17J. net. 

FISHER (Rev. Osmond).— P hysics of the 
Earth’s Crust, and Edit. 8vo. 12J. 

GEIKIE (Sir Archibald).— A Pkimkr of Phy- 
sical Geography. Illustrated. i8mo. is. 

Elementary Lpjssons in Physical 
Geography. Illustrated. Fcp. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Questions on the same. is. 6d. 

HUXLEY (Prof T. II.).— Physiography. 
llhisl rated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

L 0 CKYER(J. Norman) —Outlines of Phv- 

SIOGKAPHV : THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
FIarth. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, -swd. is.Sd. 

MELDOLA (Prof R.) and WHI'l'K (Wm,).~ 
Report on the Eas'p Anglian Earth- 
quake of April 22ND, 1884. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

FEARNLEY(W.).— A Manual of Elemen- 
tary Practical Histology. Ci . 8vo. ts. 6d. 

FOSTER (Prof. Michael).- A Text-Book of 
Puysioi.ogy. Illustrated. 5l.h Edit. 8 vo.-— 
Part I. Book I. Blood : the Tissues of 
Movement, the Vascular Mechanism. 
Tos. 6//.— Part II. Book 11. The Tissues of 
Chemical Action, with their Respective 
Mechanisms: Nutrition. lur. 6^, — Part 
III. Rook III. The Central Nervous 
System. 71. 6 d. — Part IV. Book III. The 
Senses, and some Special Muscular 
Mechanisms.-— Book IV. The Tissues and 
Mechanisms of Reproduction, ios. 6d. 
— Appendix, by A. S. Lea. ^s. 6d. 

A Primer of Physiology. i8mo. xs. 

FOSTER (Prof. M.) and LANGLEY (J. N.). 
—A Course ok F:lkmkntary Practical 
Physiolo<;y AND Histology. Cr. 8 vo. ^s.6dn 

GAMGEE (Arthur ).— a Text-Book of th» 
Physiological Chemistry of the Animal 
Body. Vol. I. Bvo. i8j. Vol. II. 
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?SYB10L0QY--cPHfmuga. 

Humphry (Prof. SirC. M.).-Thb Human 
Foot and the Human Hand. Illustrated. 
Fcp. 8 VO. 4^. 6d. 

HUXLEY (Prof. Thos. H.).— Lessons in 
Elementary Physiology. Fcp. 8vo. ^s.6d. 

— Questions. PyT. Alcock. i8mo. is.6d. 

MIVART (St. George).— Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Anatomy. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

PETTIGREW (J. Bell).— The Physiology 
OF THE Circulation in Plants in the 
Lower Animals and in Man. 8vo. i2j. 

SEILER (Dr. Carl).— Micro-Photographs 
IN Histology, Normal and Pathologi- 
cal. 4to. 31J. 6d. 

POETRY. {Sae under Literature, p. 14.) 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

BASTABLE (Prof. C. F.).— Public Finance. 
I2J. 6d. net. 

BOHM-BAWERK(Prof.). - Capital and In- 
terest. Trans, by W. Smart. 8vo. i2.9,nel. 

— The Positive Theory of Capital. By 
the same Translator. lay. net. 

BOISSEVAIN (G. M.).--Thk Monetary ' 
Question. 8vo, sewed. 31:. net. 

BONAR (James).— Malth us and his Work. ' 
8vo, i2i. 6d. 

CAIRNES (J. E.).- Somr I. fading Princi- 
PLE.s OF Political Economy newly Ex- 
pounded. 8vo. i4.y. 

— The Character and Logical Method 
OF Political Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

CANPILLON. -Essai suk le Commerce. 
lamo. 7^. net. 

CLAUl'. (G).-'ABC of the Foreign F)x'- 
CHAN(.Ks. Cr. Svo. 3i. net. 

CLARKE (C. B.) ~ Speculations from 
Political Economy. Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF POLITICAT. ECON- 
OMY, A. By various Writers. Ed. R. H. I. 
Palgrave. net. (Part I. July, 1891.) 

ECONOMIC JOURNAL, THE. — The 
Journal OF the British Economic Asso- 
ciation. Edit, by PiW. F. Y. Edgeworth. 
Published Quarterly. gvo. ss. (Part I. 
April, 1891.) Vol I. 21s. [Cloth Covers for 
binding volumes, is. 6d. each.] 

ECONOMICS: The Quarterly Journal ' 
OF. Vol. 11 . Parts II. III. IV. 2s.6d. each. 
—Vol. III. 4 parts. 2S. 6d. each. — Vol. IV. 

•4 parts. 2s.6d. each. — Vol. V. 4 parts. 2s.6d. 
each. — Vol. VI. 4 parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

FAWCETT (Henry).— Manual of Politi- 
cal Economy, 7th Edit, Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

— — An Explanatory Digest of the above. 
By C, A. Waters. Cr. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Free Trade and Protf,ction. 6th 
Edit. Cr. 8vor 3s. 6d. . 

FAWCETT (Mrs. H.).— Political Ecow- ' 
OMV FOR Beginners, with Questions. 
jth Edit. i8mo. zs. 6d. 

FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS MAT- 
TERS. By A Banker’s Daughter, and 
Edit. iSmo. is. 


GILMAN (N. P.), — Profit-Sharing be- 
tween Employer and Employee. Cr. 
Svo. ys. 6d. 

GOSCHEN (Rt. Hon<. George J.).— Reports. 

AND SPEKCHE.S ON LoCAL TAXATION. 8vO. 5J. 

GUIDE TO THe/qNPROTECTED; In 
Every-day MAnffKKs relating to Pro- 
perty AND Inc(^me. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3J. 

GUNTON (George). — Wealth and Pro- 
gress. Cr. Svo. 6 j. 

HOR'rON (Hon. S. Dana).— The Silver 
Pound and Engi.and’s Monetary Policv 
since the Rkstora'IMon. Svo. 145-. 

HOWELL (George). - 'r HE Conflicts op 
Capita!, and Laisouk. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JEVONS(W. .Stanley). — A Primer ok Politi- 
cal Economv. i8ino. 1.?. 

The Theory of Political Economy. 

3rd Ed. 8vo. ro.y. 6 t/. 

Investi(;ation.s in Currency and Fi- 
nance'. Edit, by H . S. Fox WELL. 8vo. 21s 

KEVNES (J. N.).- The Scufe and Method* 
of Political Economy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. net. 

MARSHALL (Piof. Alfred).-“PKiNCiPLES OF 
Economics, avols. Bvo. Vol. 1 . i2j. 6</. net. 

Elkmen’is of ICconomics ok Industry. 

Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

MARTIN (Fredeiiifx), — The History op 
Llovd’s, and of Marine Insurance in 
Great Britain. 8vo. 14^. •' 

PRICF. (L. L. R.).— Indu.strial Peace: 
its Advantages, Methods, and Diffi- 
culties. iMed. Svo. 6.y. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).— T he Principles. 
OF Political Economy. 2nd Edit. 8vo. i6f. 

SMART (W.).-^'An IntVoduction to the 
Theory of Value. Cr.'Jvo. 3^. net. 

THOMPSON (H. M.). The Theory op 
Wages and iTk ait'lication to the Eight 
Hours Question. Ci. 8vo. 3s. td. 

WALKER (Francis A.). - First Lessons iw 
Political ICconomy. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

A Brief Tkxt-Book: of Political 

Economy. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Political Economy. Svo. 12J. 6d. 

The Wages Question. Ext. cr. 8vo. 

Bf. 6d. net, 

Money. New Edit. Ext.cr.8vo. 8f.6ij[.net. 

Money in its Relation to Trade and 

Industry. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Land and its Rent. Fcp. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

WALLACE (A. R.).-Bad Times : An Essay. 
Cr. Svo. 2^. 6d. 

WICKSTEED (Ph. H.).— The Alphabet or 
Economic Scip:nce.— I. Elements of thk 
Theory OF Value or Worth. Gl.Svo. as.6d, 

POLITICS. 

(See also History, p. 10.) 

ADAMS (Sir F. O.) and CUNNINGHAM 
(C.>— The Swiss Confederation. Bvo. 14^. 

BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).— The Egyptian 
Question. Svo, sewed. 2s. 
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BATH (Marquis of). — Observations on 
Bulgarian Affairs. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 

BRIGHT (John).— Sbkeciies on Questions 
OF Public Policy. lidit. by J. E. Thorold 
Rogers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. ass. 
— Po/nt/ar Edition, l^t. fcp. 8vo. 3^.6^. 

Public AddressesA Edited by J. E. T. 

Rogers. Bvo. 14J. ^ 

BRYCE (Jas., M.P.).— Tut American Com- 
monwealth. 2 vols. L!xt. cr. 8vo. 255. 

BUCKLAND (Anna).— Ouu National In- 
stitutions. 181110. -- 

BURKE (Edmund). — Letters, Tracts, and 
Speeches on Irish Affairs. Edited by 
Mattui-'.w Arnold, witli Prrfiice. Cr.8vo. 6j. 
Reflections on the Fricnch Revolu- 
tion. Ed. by F. G. Selby. Globe 8vo. 5^. 

CAIRN ES (J. R.). — Political Essays. 8vo. 

loi. 6</. 

The Slavic Power. 8vo. \os.td. 

COBDEN (Richard). — Si'kkchks ok Ques- 
tions of Pum.ic Policy. Ed. liy j. P>kigi t 
and J. E. I^HOKOi.r) Roi.krs. G 1 . Bvo. yi.bd. 

DICEY (Prof. A. V.).--I.k. tteks on Unionist 
Delusions. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

DILKE (Rt. lion. Sir Charles VV.). — Greater 
Britain, qtlr Edit. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

•— Problems of Greater Britain. Map.s. 
3rd Edit. Isxt. or. 8v6* J2s. (ui. 

Dv.^ISTHORPE (Woni.sworth). — Indivi 
dualism : A System of Polilics. Svo. 14.T. 

DU F F (Rt. Hon. Sir M. E.Grant).— M iscELLA- 
nies, Politic Ai. AN I) I.i'iEKARY. Svo. ios.bd. 

ENGLISH CITIZEN, THE.—His Rights 
and Re‘ponsihiliticy Ed. hv Henry Ckaik, 
C.B. Nt\s l.ilit.^ MonthV Volumes from 
Oot. 181^2. Cr. f VO. 2S. 6 d. each. 

Central Government. By H. D. Traill. 
The Elkctora'ik and the Legislature. 

By Spencer Walpole. 

The Land Laws. By Sir F. Pollock, 
Kart, and Edit. 

Thf: Punishment and Prevention of 
Crime. By Col. .Sir Edmund du Cank. 

. Locau Government. By M. D. Chalmers. 
Colonies AND Dependencies : Parti. In- 
dia. By J, S. Cotton, M.A. — II. The 
Colonies. By E. J. Paynk. 

The State in it.s Relation to Educa- 
tion. By Henry Ckaik, C.B. 

The State and the Church. By Hon. 

Arthur Elliott, M.P. 

The State in its Relation to Trade. 

By Sir T. H. Farrek, Bart. 

The Poor Law. By the Rev. T. W. Fowlk. 
The State in Relation to Labour. By 
W. Stanley Jevons. 

Justice and Police. By F. W. Maitland. 
The National Defences. By Colonel 
Maurice, R.A. [/« the Press. 

Foreign Relations. By S. Walpole. 
The National Budget : National Debt; 
Taxes and Rates. By A. J. Wilson. 


FAWCETT (Henry). — Speeches on some 
Current Political Questions. Svo. 
icxr. 6d. 

Free Trade and Protection. 6th 

Edit. Cr. Svo. 35. 6d. 

FAWCETT (Henry and Mrs. H.).— Essays 
and Lectures on Political and Social 
Subjects. 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

FISKE (John).— A merican Political Ideas 
Viewed from the Stand-point of Uni- 
versal History. Cr. Svo. 4,5-. 

Civil Government in the United 

States considered WITH sdmk Referencb 
TO ITS Origin. Cr. 8vu. 6s. 6d. 

FREEMAN (K. A.). — Disestablishment 
and Disendowment, What are They? 
4th Edit. Cr. Svo. is. 

The Growth OF the English Consti- 
tution. 5th Edit. Cr. Svo. 5^. 

HARWOOD (George) — Disestablishment ; 
or, a Defence of the Principle of a National 
Church. Svo. 12s. 

The Coming Democracy. Cr. Svo. 6j. 

HILL (Florence D.). — Children of the 
State. Edited by Fanny Fowke. Crown. 

8 VO. 6j. 

TI IT.L (Octavia). — Our Common Land, and 
OTHER K.ssays. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

HOLLAND (Prof. T. E.).— The Treaty Re- 
LA I- 10 NS <»F Russia and Turkey, from 
1774 TO 1S53. Cr. Bvo. 2j. 

JENKSCProf. Edward). — T he Government 

of VlClORlA (.\USTRAL 1 A). 8vo. I4f. 

JEPHSON (H.).~The Platform : its Rise 
AND ]'.<OGRESS. 2 VOls. Svu. 21^. 

LOWELL ( [. R.). {See Collected Works.J 

LUBBOCK (SirJ,). Collected WoRKs.)t 

PALGRAVE (W. Gifford). — Essays on 
Eastern Questions. 8vo. iow 6d. 

PARKIN (G. R.). — Imperial Federation. 
Cr. Svo. 4.9. 6d. 

POLLOCK (Sir F , Bart.). — Introduction 
TO THE History of the Science or 
Politics. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

Leading Cases done into EnglisHv 

Crown Svo 35. 6d. 

PRACTICAL POLITICS. Bvo. 6s. 

ROGERS (Prof. J. E. T.).— Cobdkn and 
Political Opinion. Svo. sos. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE (Tas.).— Popular Progress 
IN England, ^vo. i6j. 

RUSSELI.. (Sir Charle.s).— New Views on 
Ireland. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

The Parnell Commission : TheOpen- 

ING Speech FOR THE Defence. Svo. los.^. 

— Popular Edition. Sewed, as. 

SIDGWICK (Prof. Henry).— The Elements- 
OF Politics. Svo. 14J. net. 
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POLITICS. 

“SMITH (Goldwin).— Canada and the Cana* 
DiAN Question. 8vo. 8j. net. 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. 

below under Statistics.) 

STATHAM (R.). — Blacks, Boers, and 
British. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

THORNTON (W. T.).-.A Plea for Peasant 
Proprietors. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 d. 

Indian Public Works, and Cognate 

Indian Topics. Cr. 8vo. 8 j. 6 d. 
TRENCH (Capt. F.),— The Russo-Indian 
Question. Cr. 8vo. '^s. 6 d. 

WALLACE (Sir Donald M.).— Egypt and 
THE Egyptian Question. 8vo. 14J. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

(See under Philosophy, p. 28.) 

SCULPTURE. (YmArt.) 

SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

•BOOTH (C.).— A Picture of Pauperism. 
Cr. 8vo. 5,v. — Cheap Edit. 8vo. Swd., td. 

I.iKE and Labour of the Pp:()plk of 

London. 4 vol.s. Cr. 8vo. 3.V. 6<3^. each. — 
Maps to illustrate the above. 5^. 
FAWCE'IT (H. and Mrs. H.). (See Politics.) 
•OILMAN (N. P.). — SociAM.sM and thi-: 

Ai\iI' RICAN Si'iKi')'. Cr. 8vo. ()S.(>d. 

HILL (Octavia).— Homes of the London 
Poor. Cr. 8vo, sewed, is. 

HUXLEY (Prof. T. H.).— Social Diseases 
and Worse Remedies: Letters to the 
“Times," Cr. 8vo. sewed, ir.net. 
JEVONS(W. Stanley). — Methods of Social 
Reform. 8vo. lor. 6 d. 

Pit, ARSON (C H.). — Nai'ional Like and 
CiiARAt. ii;r: A Forecast. 8 vo. 10.9. net. 
STANLEY (Hon. Maude). - Clubs for 
Working Girls. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

SOUND. (See under Physics, p. 29.) 

SPORT. 

'BAKER (Sir Samuel W,), — Wild Beasts 

. AND THEIR W AYS REMINISCENCES OK 

Europe, Asia, Africa, America, from 
• 1845—88. llhistiated. Ext. cr. 8vo. i2r. 
'CHASSERESSE(D.).— Sporting Sketches. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3^. (id. 
EDWARDS-MOSS (Sir J. E,, Bart ). - A 
• Season in Sutherland. Cr. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

STATISTICS. 

‘STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, THE. Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the State.s 
of the W orld for the Y ear 1 893. Revised after 
Official Returns. Ed. by j . Scott Keltib. 
Cr. 8vo. lor. 6 d. 

-SURGERY. (See Medicine.) 

SWIMMING. 

‘LEAHY (Sergeant).— T he Art of Swimming 
IN THE Eton Style. Cr. 8vo. as. 


THEOLOGY. 

TAe Bible — History 0/ the Christian Church — 
The Church of England— Devotional Books 
— The Fathers — Hyntnology — Sertnons, LeC' 
tures, Addresses y and Theological Essays. 

TUi Bible. 

History of the BibL — 

The English dible; An External and 
Critical Histo ry of the various English 
Translations of Scripture. By Prof. John 
Ea.die. 2 vols. 8vo. 28.9. 

The Bible in the Church. By Right Rev. 
Bp. Westcott. loth edit. i8mo. j^s.td. 
Biblical History — 

Bible Lessons. By Rev. E. A. Abbott. 
Cr. 8vo. 4r. (d. 

SinKt-LUrMTS UPON lilBLK IllSTORY. By 
Mrs. Sydney Buxton. Cr. Svo sr. 
Stories from the Bipi.e. By Rev. T. 

Church. Illust. Cr.Svo. .’parts, jr.h^/.eacn. 
Bible Readings sei.ectkd from the Pen- 
tateuch AND THp; Book of Jo.suua. 
By Rev. J. A. Cross. Cl. Svo. as. 6d. 
The Children’s Treasury of Bible 
Stories. By Mrs. H. Gaskoin. iSmo. 
IS. each, — Part I. Old Testament ; 11. 

New 'Vestament ; III. The Apostles. 

'riip: Nai'Ions .'Xroc.nd Isi.'ali. By A. 

Kicarv. Cr. Svo. js. (d. 

A Class-Book ok Old Testament His- 
tory, ByRev. Dr. Maclfar. iSmo. 4S.6d. 
A Class-Book ok New TitsTAMENT His- 
tory. By the Mine. iBino. 5-t. (d. 

A Shilling Book ok Old I'p'-tamknt 
H istoky. By the same. I '-’nio. 1... * 

A Shilling Book of New Testament 
History. By the .same, iSmo. ir. 

The Old Testament -- 

Scripture Readincls for .Schooi s and 
Familie.s. By C. M. \'onh;k. Globe Svo. 
ir. (id. each : also with comments, 3^, (id, 
each. — Genesis to, Deuteronomy. — 
J^osHUA TO SoLOMoN'.v- K ings a.nd the 
Proi’Hets. - The Cosi el Timfs. — Apos- 
tolic Times. 

The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the 
Old Tpistament. liy F. D. Maurice. 
Cr. 8vu. 3i'. (d. 

The Prophets and Kings of the Old 
Testament. By same. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 
The Canon ok the Old Te.stament. By 
Prof IL E. Ryle. Cr. Svo. 6j. 

The Pentateuch — 

An Historico-Ckitical Inquiry into the 
Origin and Compositkin ok the Hexa- 
Tkuch (Pentateuch and Book or 
oshua). By Prof. A. Kuenkn. Trans, 
y P. II. WlCKSTEED, M.A. Svo. 145, 
The Psalms — 

The PsalmsChronologically .'Vkrangkd. 

By Four Friends, Cr. Svo. 5^. net. 
Golden Treasury Psalter. Student's 
Edition of the above. i8mo. ^s. 6d. 

The Psalms. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A. C. Jennings, M.A. , and W. H. 
LdwE, M.A. 2 volh. Cr. Svo. lor. 6 d. each. 
Introduction to the Study and Use or 
THE Psalms. By Rev. J. F. Thrupp. 
and Edit. 2 vols. Svo. 21s. 

Isaiah — 

Isaiah xl. — lxvi. With the Shorter Pro- 
phecies allied to it. Edited by Matthew 
Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 5J. 
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Isaiah — 

Isaiah of Jerusalem. In the Authorised 
English Version, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Matthew Arnold. Cr. 8vo. 
4J. td. 

A Bihlk- Reading fok^chools. The Great 
Prophecy of Israel’s^R-estoration (Isaiah 
xl. — Ixvi.), Arranged Edited for Young 

Learners. By the same. i8mo. ■ if. 

Commentary on the ^jok of Isaiah: 
Critical, Historical, and Prophetical in- 
cluding a Revised English Translation. 
By T. R. Birks. and Edit. 8vo. 12s. td. 

The Booh of Isaiah Chronologically 
Arranged. By T. K. Chkyne. Cr- 
8vo. 7f. td. 

Ztchariah — 

The Heurew Student’s Commentary on 
Zechariah, Hebrew and LXX. By W. H. 
Lowe, M.A. 8vo. lor. td. 

The New Testament — 

The New Testament. Essay on t3|e Right 
Estimation of MS. Evidence in the Text 
of the New Testament. By T. R. Birks. 
Cr. 8vo. 3f. td. 

The Messages of the Books. Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New I'esta- 
ment. By Archd. Farrar. 8vo. 141-. 

The Clas.sical Elk.ment in the New 
Te.stament. Considered as a Proof of its 
Genuineness, with .\ppendix on the 
Oldest Authorities used in the Formation 
j>f the Canon. By C.H. Hooi.e. 8vo. los.td. 

On a Fresh Revision of the English 
New Testament. With an Appendix on 
the last Petition of the Ixird’s Prayer. By 
Bi.shop Lightfoot. Cr. 8vo. ^s. td. 

• The Unity of the New Testament. By 
F'. 1 ). Maurice. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. T2f. 

The SvNoi'TJC Pmoih.em* for Enc/I-lsh 
Readers. By A. j, Jolley. Cr. 8vo. 
3f. net. 

A General Survey of the History of 
the Canon of the New Testament 

DURING THE FlRST F'OUR CENTURIES. By 
Bishop Westcott. Cr. 8vo. lof. td. 

The New Te.stament in the Original 
Greek. The Text revised by Bishop 
Westcott, D.D., and Prof. F". J. A. 
Hort, D.D. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. lor. td. 

■ each. — Vol. I. Text. — Vol. II. Introduc- 
tion and Appendix. 

School Edition of xhe above, i8mo, 
4.T. td. ; i8mo, roan, 5f. td. ; morocco, gilt 
edges, ts. td. 

The Gos^eis — 

The Common Tradition of the Synoptic 
Gospels. In the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Rev. E. A. Abbott and 
W. G. Rushbrooke. Cr. 8vo. 3J. td. 

Synopticon : An Exposition of the Common 
Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G, 
Rushbrooke. Printed in Colours. In Six 
Parts, and Appendix. 4to. — Part I. v. td. 
— Parts II. and III. js . — Parts IV. v . and 
VI., with Indices, lOf. td. — Appendices, 
lof. td . — Complete in 1 vol. 351. 

Introduction to the Study of the Four 
Gospels. ByBp. Westcott. Cr.Svo. los.td. 

The Composition of the Four Gospels. 
By Rev. Arthur Wright. Cr, 8vo. 5^. 


Gospel of St. Matthew — 

The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notesby Rev, A. Sl'jman. Fcp.Bvo. 2f.W. 

Choice Notes on hr. Matthew. Drawn 
from Old and New Sources. Cr.Svo. 4^.6^^. 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in i vol. gj.) 

Gospel of St. Mark — 

School Readings in the Greek Testa- 
ment. Being the Outlines of the Life of 
our Lord as given by St. Mark, with addi- 
tions from the Text of the other Evange- 
lists. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. is.td. 

Choice Notes on St. Mark. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4f. td 
(St. Matthew and St. Mark in i vol. 9J.) 

Gospel oj St. Luke — 

Greek Text, with Introduction id Notes 
by Rev. J. Bond. M.A. Fcp. 8vo. is.td. 

Choice Notes on St. Luke. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources, Cr. 8vo. 4f. td. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
A Course of Lectures on the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By F. D. Mai kice. Cr. Bvo. 3^ td. 

Gospel 0/ St. John — 

The Gospel of St. John. By F'. D. 
Maurice. Cr. 8vo. \s. td. 

Choice Notes on St. John. Drawn from 
Old and New Sources. Cr. 8vo. 4s. td. 

The Acts of the Apostles — 

Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. Page, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3.r. td. 

Thp; Church of the First Days: Thb 
Church of Jerusalem, The Church or 
the Gentiles, The Church ok thf 
World. Lectures on the Acts of the 
Apostles. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
Cr. 8vo. lof . td. 

The Epistles 0/ St. Paul — 

The FIpistle to the Romans. The 
Greek Text, with English Notes. By the 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 7th Edit. 
Cr. 8vo. 7f. td. 

The ICpistlesto THE Corinthians. Greek 
Text, with Commentary. By Rev. W. 
Kay. 8 VO. 9.T. 

The Epistle to the Galatians. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By Bishop Lightfoot. 
loth Edit. 8vo. i2i-. 

The Epistle to the Philipitans. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By the same. 8vo. 121. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for 
English Readers. By the Very Rev. C. J. 
Vaughan. Cr. 8vo. sj. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and 
TO Philemon. A Revised Text, with In- 
troductions, etc. By Bishop Lightfoot. 
9tb Edit. 8vo. i2f. 

The Epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and Philemon. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. J. LI. 
Davies. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 7s. td. 

The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
NiANS. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan, 
Bvo, sewed, is. td. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Commentary on the Greek Text. By Prof. 
John Eadie. 8vo. 121. 
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The Epistle of Si. Jaines— 

The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. By Rev. Joseph B. Mayor. 8vo. 14^. 

The Epistles of St. John — 

The Epistles of St. John. By F. D. 

Maurice. Cr. 8vo. 31. td. 

— The Greek Text, with Notes, by Bishop 
Westcott. 3rd Edit. 8vo. i2j. 6</. 

The Epistle to the Hehre^vs — 

Greek and En(.lish. Edited by Rev. 

Frederic Ren dale. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
English Text, with Commentary. By the 
same. Cr, 8vu. js. 6d. 

The Greek Text, with Notes, by Very 
Rev C. J. Vaughan. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
The Greek Ttcx r, with Notes and Essays, 
by Bishop Westcott. 8vo. 14J. 

Revela tion — 

Lectures on thk Apocalypse. By F. D, 
Maurice. Cr. Bvo, 35. 6</. 

The Revelation of St. John. By Rev. 

Prof. W. Milligan. Cr. 8vo. 7J. 6d. 
Lectures on thk Apocalypse. By the 
.same. Crown 8\o. sr. 

Discussions mv th p, Apck.alyj’se. By the 
same. Cr. rlvo. 3,^. 

Lectures on thk Revelation of St. 
John. By Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
5th Edit. Cr. 8vo, \os.6d. 


The Bible Word-Book. By W. Alois 
Wright. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

History of the Christian Church. 

CHURCH (Dean). — The Oxford Move- 
ment, 1833 — 45. Gl. 8vo. 5x. 

CUN N INCH AM (Rev. John).— The Growth 
of the Church in its Organisation and 
Institutions, 8vo, gs. 

CUNNINGHAM (Rev. William). — The 
Churches ok Ama : A Methodical Sketch 
of the Second Century. Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 

DALE (A. W. W.).— The Synod of Elvira, 
AND Christian Life in the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Cr. 8vo. lo-L 6d. 

HARDWICK (Archdeacon).— A History of 
the Christian Church; Middle Age 
E dited by Bp. Stubbs. Cr. 8 vo, 10s. 6d. 
— — A Hlstory of the Christian Church 
DURING THE REFORMATION. 9th Edit., re- 
vised by Bishop Stubb.s. Cr, 8vo. lof. 6d. 
H(!)RT(Dr. F. y. A.).— Two Dlssertations. 
I. On MONOrENH2 0 EO2 in Scripture 
and Tradition, 1 1 . On the “Constan- 

TINOPOLITAN ” CrEED AND OTHER EASTERN 

Creeds of the Fourth Century. 8vo. 
js. 6d 

KILLEN (W. D.).— Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OF Ireland, from the Earliest 
Date to the Present Time, a vols. 
8vo. * 25J:. 

SIMPSON (Rev, WA~-An Epitome of the 
History of the Christian Church. 7th 
Edit. Fcp. 8vo ys. 6d. 


VAUGHAN (Very Rev. C. J.).— The Church 
OF THE First Days : The Church of 
Jerusalem, The Church of the Gen- 
tiles, The Church of the World. Cr. 
8vo. loj. 6d. 

WARD (W.).— WiLi^AM George Ward and 
THE Oxford Mov iMENT. 8vo. 14^. 

W. G. Ward-and tup; Catholic Re- 
vival. 8vo. 14.V. 

The Church of England. 

Catechism of— 

A Class-Book of the Catpxhlsm of 
the Church of England. By Rev. Canon 
Maclear. i8mo. u. 6d. 

A First Cla.ss-Book of the Catechism 
of the Church of England. By the 
same. 18 mo, 6d. 

The Order of Confirmation. With 
Prayer.s and Devotions. By the same.. 
32mo. 6d. 

Collects — 

CoLn^^iTs of the Church of Engi.and„ 
With a Coloured Floral Design to each 
Collect. Cr. 8vo. t2j. 

Disestablish ment — 

Disestabllshmknt and Disendowment,. 
What ark they? By Prof. E. A, Free- 
man. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo, i.v. 
Disestablishment ; or, A Defence of the 
Principle of a National Church, By Geo, 
Harwood, 8vo. i2j. 

A Defp:nce of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment. By Roun- 
DELL, Earl of Selbokne. Cr. 8vo. 2j. 6d. 
Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning; 
Churches and Tithe.s By the same.. 
2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 7^'. 6d. 

Dissent in its R la tion to- - 
Dissent in it.s Relatk".n to the Church 
of England. By Rev. G. H. Curteis. 
Bampton Lectures for 1871. Cr. Bvo. •js.6d. 

Holy Communion — 

The Communion Service from the Book 
of Common Prayer. With Select Read- 
ings from the Writings of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Edited by Bishop Colenso. 
6th Edit. i6mo. 2^. 6d. 

Before the Table : An Inquiry, Hist.orica^ 
and Theological, into the Meaning of the 
Consecration Rirbric in the Communion* 
Service of the Church of England. By 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson. Bvo. 7J. 6<L 
First Communion. With Prayers and De- 
votions for the newly Confirmed. By Rev. 
Canon Maclear. 32mo. 6d. 

A Manual of Instruction for Confir- 
mation AND First Communion. With* 
Prayers and Devotions. By the same. 
32roo. 2j. 

Liturgy — 

An Introduction to the Creeds. . By 
Rev. Canon Maclear. iSnio. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Thirty-Nin» 
Articles. By same. i8mo. [In the Press, 
A History of the Book of Commom 
Prayer. By Rev F. ProcTbk- 18th 
Edit. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 
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Liturgy — . 

An Element ay Introduction to thk 
Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 
Procter and Rjv. Canon Maclear. 
181110. 2j. td. 

Twelve Discourse‘\ on Subjects con* 
NECTED WITH THE YiTURGY AND WOR* 
SHIP OF THE ChURCI? OF ENGLAND. By 
Very Rev. C. J. Vaugijan. Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 
A Companion to the 'Lkctionaky. By 
Rev. W. Benham, B.D. Cr. 8vo. 4J. td. 

Devotional Books. 

EASTLAKE (Lady). — Fellowship ; Let- 
ters ADDRESSRl) TO MY SlSTER-MoURNERS. 
Cr. 8vo. zs. td. 

IMITATIO CHRISTI. Libri IV. .Printed 
in Borders after Holbein, Diirer, and other 
old Masters, containinjj; Dances of Death, 
Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. Cr.Bvo. TS.td. 

KING.SLEY (Charles). — Out of ti^ Deep: 
Words for the Sorrowful. From the 
Writings of Charles Kingsley. Ext. fcp. 
8vo. 3J. td. 

Daily 'Fhoughts. Selected from the 

Writings of Charles Kingsley. By His 
Wife. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

From Death to I.tfe. Fragments oI 

Teacliing to a Village Congregation. Edit, 
by His Wife. Fcp. S-^o. is.td. 

M/^CLEAR (Rev. Canon).— A Manual of 
Instruction for Confirmation and 
First Communion, with Prayers and 
Devotions. 321110, zs. 

The Hour of Sorrow ; or, The Office 

- for the Burial of the Dead. 32mo. 2j. 

MAURICE (F. D.) — LEitfONs ok Hope 
Readings from the Works oFF. D. Maurice. 
Selected by Rcvf J, El. Davies, M.A. Cr. 
8vo. 5J. 

RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS. 
With a Preface by Very Rev. C. J. Vaughan. 
D.D, New Edition. 18 mo. 3^. td. 

SERVICE (Rev. J,). - Prayers for Public 
Worship. Cr. 8vo. 4^. td. 

THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG MEN. By Prof. 
Maurice and others. Fcp. 8vo. js. td. 

WELBY-GREGORY (Hon. Lady).— Links 
AND Clues. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev. Bishop).— Thoughts 
ON Revelation and Life. Selection.s from 
the Writings of Bishop Westcott. Edited 
by Rev. S. Phillips. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

WILBRAHAM (Francis M.).— In the Sere 
AND Yellow Leaf : Thoughts and Re- 
collections FOR Old and Young. Globe 
8vo. 3X. 6 d. 

The Fathers. 

DONALDSON (Prof. James). — The Apos- 
tolic F athbrs. a Critical Account of ^eix 
Genuine Writings, and of their Doctrines, 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. ^s. td. 


Works of the Greek and Latin Fathers : 

The Apostolic Fathers. Revised Texts, 
with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. jSy Bishop Lightfoot. 
— Part 1. St. Clement ok Rome. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32r. — Part II. St. Ignatius to St. 
Polycarp. 3 vols. 2nd Edit 8vo. 481. 
The Apostolic Fathers. Abridged Edit. 
With Short Introductions, Greek Text, and 
English Translation. By same. 8vo. its. 
The Epistle of St. Barnabas. Its Date 
and Authorship. With Greek Text, Latin 
Version, Translation and Commentary. By 
Rev. W. Cunningham. Cr. 8vo. is. td. 

Hsnniiology. 

BROOKE (S. A.).- Christian Hvmns. G1. 
8vo. net. -Christian HymnsandSer- 

vicE Book ok Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
bury. Gl. 8vo. 3.L td. net,— Service Book. 
Gl. 8vo. IS. net. 

PALGRAVK (Prof. F. T.). — Original 
Hymns. 3rd Edit. i8mo, i.v. 6 d. 

SELBORNE (Roundell, Earl of). -T he Book 
OF Pralse. i8mo, 2.v. td. net. 

A Hvmnai.. Chiefly from “ The Book of 

Praise.” — A. Royal 32mo, limp. td. — B. 
I Bino, larger type. is. — C. Fine paper, is.td. 
— With Mu.sic, Selected, Harmonised, and 
Composed by John Hullah. i8mo. 2^.td. 

WOODS (Miss M. A.).— Hymns for School 
Worship. i8mo. is. td. 

Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays, 

ABBOT (F. E.).— Scientific Thelsm. Cr. 
8vo. 75. td. 

The Way out of Agnosticism ; or, The 

Philo.sophy of Free Religion. Cr. 8vo, 4^. td. 

ABBOTT (Rev. E. A.).— Cambridge Ser- 
mons. 8vo. ts. 

Oxford Sermons. 8vo. 7s. td. 

Philomythus. a discussion of Cardinal 

Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles. 
Cr. 8vo. 3jr. td. 

Newmanianism. Cr. 8vc. is. net, 

AINGER (Canon).— S ermons Preached in 
the Temple Church. Ext. fcp. 8vo, 6 j. 

ALEXANDER (W., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe). — The Leading Ideas of the 
Gospels. New Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 j, 

BAINES (Rev. Edward). — Sermons. Preface 
and Memoir by Bishop Barry. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

BATHER (Archdeacon). — On Some Minis- 
terial Duties, Catechising, Preaching, 
Etc. Edited, with a Preface, by Very Rev. 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D. Fcp. Svo. 4s. td. 

BERN AR D(Canon). —The Cent ral Teach- 
ing of Christ. Cr. 8vo. 7s. td. 

BETHUNE-BAKER (J. F.).— The Influ- 
ence OF Christianity on War. 8vo. 5^. 

The Sternness of Christ’s Teaching, 

AND ITS Relation to the Law of For- 
giveness. Cr. Svo. 2S. td. 

BINNIE (Rev. W.).— Sermons. Cr, Svo. 64. 
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Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 
Theological Essays— 

BIRKS (Thomas Rawson). — The Difficul- 
ties OF Belief in Connection with the 
Creation and the Fall, Redemption, 
AND Judgment, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 53. 

Justification and Imputed Right- 

EOUSNESS. A Review. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Supernatural Revelation ; or, Firw 

Principles of Moral Theology. 8vo. 8j. 

BROOKE S. A.). — Short Sermons. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

BROOKS (Bishop Phillips),— The Candle of 
THE Lord : and other Sermons, Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons Preached in English 

Churches, Cr, 8vo, 6s. 

Twenty Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

Tolerance. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Light of the World, Cr.Svo. -ifS.td. 

BRUNTON (T. Lauder). — The Bible and 
Science. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

BUTLER (Archer).— Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, nth Edit. 8vo. 8 j. 

Second Series of Sermons. 8vo. ^s. 

Letters on Romanism. 8vo. lof. 6d. 

BUTLER (Rev. Geo.).— Sermons Preached 
IN Cheltenham Coll. Chapel. 8vo. Ts.td. 

CAMPBELL (Dr. John M’Leod).— The Na. 

TURE OF THE ATONEMENT. Cr. 8vO. 6s. 

Reminiscences and Reflections. 

Edited by his Son, Donald Campbell, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Thoughts ON Revelation. Cr.Svo. 51. 

Responsibility for the Gift of 

Eternal Life. Compiled from Sermons 
preached 1829 — 31. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

CANTERBURY (Edward White, Archbishop 
of).— B ov-Life : its Trial, its Strength, 
ITS Fulness. Sundays in Wellington Col* 
lege, 1859—73. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

— — The Seven Gifts. Primary Visitation 
Address. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

Christ and His Times. Second Visi- 
tation Address. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

• A Pastoral Letter to the Diocese 

OF Canterbury, i8qo. 8vo, sewed, id. 

CARPENTER (W. Boyd, Bishop of Ripon).- 
Truth in Talk. Addre.s.se.s, chiefly to 
Children. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Permanent Elements of Re- 
■ ligion. and Edit, Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

CAZENOVE (J. Gibson).— Concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God. 8vo. ss. 

CHURCH (Dean).— Human Life and its 
Conditions. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

— — The Gifts of Civilisation : and other 
Sermons and Letters. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Discipline of the Christian Char- 
acter ; and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Advent Sermons, 18^. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Village Sermons. Cr. Bvo. 6x. 

Cathedral and University Sermons. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

CLERGYMAN'S SELF-EXAMINATION 
CONCERNING THE APOSTLES* 
CREED. Ext. fcp, Bvo. ts. 6d. 


CONGREVE (Rev. John). -High Hopes 
AND Pleadings for a Reasonable Faith, 
Nobler Thoughts, and Larger Charity. 
Cr. Bvo. 5^. 

COOKE (Josiah P., jun.),— Religion and 
Chemistry. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

COTTON (Bishop). ' -Sermons preached to 
English Congregations in India. <^. 
Bvo. js. 6d. f. 

CUNNINGHAM ^ (Rev. W.). — Christian 
Civilisation, with Special Referbncb 
I to India. Cr. Bvo. 5s. 

CURTEIS (Rev. G. H.).— TiiK Scientific 
Obstacles to Christian Belief. The 
Boyle Lectures, 1884. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. Llewelyn). — The Gospel 
AND Modern Life. Ext. fcp. Bvo. 6s. 

Social Questions from the Point of 

View OF Christian Theology. Cr.Svo. 64. 

Warnings against Superstition. Ext, 

fcp. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

ThkChristian Calling. Ext.fp.8vo, 64. 

Or^kr and Growth as Involved in 

THE Spiritual Constitution of Human 
Society. Cr. 8vo. 34. 6d. 

• Baptism, Confirmation, and the 

Lord’s Supper. Addressies. i 8 mo. 14. 

DIGGLE (Rev. J. W.).— Godliness and 
Manliness, Cr. 8vo. 64. 

DRUMMOND (Prof. Jas.),— I ntroduction 
TO THE Study OF .Theology. Cr.Svo. 54. 

DU BOSE (W. P.).— The Soteriology of 
THE New Testament. By W. P. Du Bo^b. 
Cr. 8vo, 74. 6d. 

ECCE HOMO : A Survey ok the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Globe 8 vo. 64. 

ELLERTON (Rev, John).— T he Holiest 
Manhood, and its Lessons for Bust 
Lives. Cr. 8 v 5 , 6 s. 

FAITH AND CONDUCT: An Essay on 
Verifiable Religion. Cr.Svo. ^s.6d. 

FARRAR (Ven. Archdeacon).— Works. Uni- 
form Edition. Cr. 8vo. 34. 6d. each. 
Monthly from December, 1891. 

Seekers after God. 

Eternal Hope. Westminster Abbey 
Sermons. 

The Fall of Man : and other Sermons. 
The Witness of History to Christ. 

HuLsean Lectures, 1870. 

The Silence and VoiCF.s of God. Sermons. 
In the Days of Thv Youth. Marlborough 
College Sermons. 

Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lectures. 
Ephphatha ; or, The Amelioration of the 
Mercy AND Judgment. [World. 

Sermons and Addresses delivered in 
America. 

The History of Interpretation. 

Bampton Lectures, 1885. 8vo. 164. 

FISKE (John), — Man’s Destiny Viewed in 
the Light of his Origin. Cr. 8vo. 34. 6d. 

FORBES (Rev. Granville). — The Voice of 
God in the Psalms. Cr, Bvo. 64. 6d. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.).— A New Analogy 
BETWEEN Revealed Religion and the 
Course and Constitution of Nature. 
Cr. Bvo. 64. 
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FRASER (Bishop).— Sbrmons. Edited by 
John W. Diggle. a vols. Cr. 8vo. 6^. each. 

HAMILTON (John). -O n Truth AND Error. 
Cr. 8vo. ss. 

Arthur’s Seat ; y, The Church of the 

Banned. Cr. 8vo. 6^. \ 

■ Above and Around : Thoughts on God 
and Man. lamo. as. td. ^ 

HARDWICK (Archdeacon). — Christ and 
OTHER Masters. 6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. jos.6d. 

HARE (Julius Charles').— The Mission op 
the Comforter. New Edition. Edited 
by Dean Plumptrk. Cr. 8vu. js. 6d. 

HARPER (Father Thomas). — The Meta- 
physics OF THE School. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. i8j. each. — Vol. III. Part I. laj. 

HARRIS (Rev. G. C.). — Sermons. With a 
Memoir bvC. M. Yonge. Ext.fcp. 8vo. 6j. 

HUTTON (R. H.). (Aty p. 22.) 

ILLINGWORTH (Rev. J. R.).— Demons 
preached in a College Chapel. Cr.Svo. sf- 
- University and C.^thhdkal Sermons. 
Crown 8vo. 5f. 

JACOB (Rev. J. A.). — Building in Silence: 
and other Sermons. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6 j. 

JAMES (Rev. Herbert). — The Country 
Clergyman and his Work. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

JEANS (Rev. G. E.).— Haile yeury Chapel: 
aigi other Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. td. 

JFXLETT (Rev. Dr.).— The Elder Son: 
and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

The Efficacy of Prayer. Cr. 8vo. 5J. 

KELLOGG (Rev. S. H.).— The Light or 
Asia and the LuiUT of the World. Cr, 

8 VO. 7J. 6d. \ 

Genesis ani* Growth of Religion. 

Cr. 8vo. bs. 

KINGSl-EY (Charles). {See Collected 
Works, p. 22.) 

KIRKPATRICK (Prof).— The Divine Li- 
brary OF THE Old Testament. Cr. 8vo. 
3J. net. 

Doctrine or the Prophets. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KVNASTON (Rev. Herbert, D.D.).— Chel- 
tenham College Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

LEGGE (A. O.).— The Growth of the Tem- 
poral Power of the Papacy. Cr.Svo. Z5.()d. 

LIGHTFOOT (Bishop),— Leaders in the 
Northern Church : Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ordination Addresses and Counsels 

TO Clergy. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

Cambridge Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

Sermons preached in St. Paul's 

Cathedral. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermonson Special Occasions. 8vo. 6s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy 

OF the Diocese OF Durham, 1886. 8vo. as. 

Essays on the Work entitled “Su- 
pernatural Religion.” 8vo. I or. 6^. 

On a Fresh Revision of the English 

New Testament. Cr. 8vo. js. 6d. 

— — Dissertations on the Apo.stolic Age. 
8vo. 14^. 


MACLAREN (Rev. A.).— Sermons preached 
at Manchester, nth Ed, Fcp. 8vo. ^s.6d. 

Second Series. 7th Ed. Fcp. 8vo 4s. 6d, 

Third Series. 6th Ed. Fcp. 8vo. is.6d. 

Week-Day Evening Addresses. 4th 

Edit. F^, 8vo. as. 6d. 

The Secret of Power : and other Ser- 
mons. Fcp. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

MACMILLAN (Rev. Hudi).— Bible Teach- 
ings in Nature. isthEdit. GloVieSvo. 6 s. 

The Truk Vink; or, The Amnlogies of 

our Lord’s Allegory, 5th Edit. Gl. 8vo. 

The Ministry of Nature. 8th Edit. 

Globe 8vo. 6s. 

The Sabbath of the Fields. 6th 

Edit. Globe 8vo. 6 j. 

The Marriage IN Cana. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

Two Worlds are Ours. Gl. 8vo. 6s. 

The Olive Leaf. GIoIjc 8vo. 6^. 

The Gate Beautiful : and other Bible 

Teachings for the Young. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).— The Decay of 
Modern Preaching. Cr. 8vo. 3jr. 6ci. 

MATURIN (Rev. W.).— The Ble.sskdnkss 
OF the Dead in Christ, Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MAURICE (Frederick Denison). — The King- 
dom of Christ. 3rd Ed. 3 vols. Cr.Svo. las. 

Expository Sermons on the Prayer- 

Book, and the Lord’s Prayer. Cr.Svo, 6s. 

Sermons Preached in Country 

Churches. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo, 6^. 

— - The Conscience : Lectuies on CasuLstry. 
3rd Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Dialogues on Family Worship. Cr. 

8vo. 4^. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Sacrifice Deduced 

FROM THE Scriptures. 2nd Edit. Cr.8vo. 6 j. 

The Religions of the World. 6th 

Edit. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

On the Sabbath Day ; The Character 

OF THE Warrior ; and on the Interpre- 
tation OF History. Fcp. 8vo. as. 6<i. 

Learning AND Working. Cr.Svo. ^s.6d. 

The Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and 

the Commandments. i8mo. u. 

Sermons Preached in Lincoln’s Inn 

Chapel. 6 vols. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. each. 

Collect p;d Works. Monthly Volumes 

from Oct. 1892. Cr. 8vo. 3s. td. tach. 
Christmas Day Ar«D , other Sermons. 
Theological Essays. 

Prophets and Kings. 

Patharchs and Lawgivers. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Gospel of St. John. 

Episti e of St. John 
Lectures on the vpocalypse. 

Friendship op Books. 

Social Morality. 

Prayer Book and Lord’s Prayer. 

Thp: Doctrine of Sacrifice. 

MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof. W.).-The Resur- 
rection of our Lord. 2nd Edit. Cr.Svo. 5J. 
The Ascension and Heavenly Priest- 
hood OF OUR Lord. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

MOORHOUSE (J., Bishop of Manchester).— 
Jacob: Three Sermons. Ext.fcp, 8vo.3i.6rf. 
The Teaching of Christ : its (Condi- 
tions, Secret, and Results. Cr. 8vo. 3i. net. 

MYLNE (L. G., Bishop of Bombay).— 
Sermons Preached in St. Thomas's 
Cathedral, Bombay. Cr, 8vo. 6i. ^ 
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THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, Lectures, Addresses, and 

Theological continued, 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 
“ Ecce Homo.” 3rd Edit. Globe 8 vo. 6 s. 

PATTISON (Mark).— Sermons. Cr. 8vo. 6j. j 

PAUL OF TARSUS. 8vo. toj. 6 d. 

PHILOCHRISTUS : Memoirs ok a Dis- 
CIP1.K OF THE Lord. 3rd. Edit. 8vo. 12X. 

PLUMPTRE (Dean). — Movements in Re- 
ligious Thought. Fcp. 8vo. 6 d. 

POTTER (R.).— The Relation of Ethics 
to Religion. Cr. 8vo. aj. 6 d. 

REASONABLE FAITH : A Short Essay 
By “ Three Friends.” Cr. 8vo. is. 

REICHEL (C. P., Bishop of Meath).— The 
Lord’s Prayer. Cr. 8vo. js. 6 d. 

Cathedral and University Sermons. 

Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

RENDALL (Rev. F.).~Thk Theology of 
THE Heijrkw Christians. Cr. 8vo. 5J. 

REYNOLDS (H. R.).— Notes of the Chris- 
tian Life. Cr. 8vo. fs. 6 d. 

ROBINSON (Prebendary H. G.).— Man in 
THE Image of God: and other Sermons. 
Cr. 8 VO. 7f. 6 d. 

RUSSELL (Dean).— The Light that Light- 
ETM KVERV Man : Sermons. With an Intro 
ductionbyDeanPLUMFTREjD.D. Cr.8vo. 6/. 

RYLE(Rev. Prof. H.).— The Early Narra- 
TIVEs OF Genesi'^. Cr. 8vo. 3jr. net. 

SALMON (Rev. George, D.D.).— Non-Mir- 
ACULOU.s Christianity: and other Sermons, 
and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

Gnosticism and Agnosticism : and 

other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. jj. 6 d. 

SANDFORD (Rt. Rev. C. W., BLshopof Gib- 
raltar). — Counsel to English Churchmen 
Abroad. Cr. 8vo. 6.v. 

SCOl’CH SERMONS, 1880. By Principal 
Caird and others. 3rd Edit. 8vo. los. 6 d. 

SERVICE (Rev. J.). — Sermons. Cr, 8vo. 

. SHIRLEY (W. N.).— Elijah : Four Univer- 
.sity Sermons. Fcp. 8vo. af, 6 d. 

SMITH (Rev. Travers).— Man’s Knowledge 
OF Man and of God. Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

SMITH (W. Saumarez). — The Blood of the 

, New Covenant ; An Essay. Cr. 8vo. ■2s.6d. 

STANLEY (Dean). -The National! hanks- 
giving. Sermons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

— — Addresses and Sermons delivered in 
America, 1878. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour) and TAIT (Prof. 

P. G.).~The Unseen Universe, or Phy- 
sical Speculations on a Future State. 
TsthlEdil, Cr. 8vo. 6 s. 

Paradoxical Philosophy ; A Sequel to 

the above. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 64 . 

STUBBS (Rev. C. W.).— For Christ and 
City. Sermons and Addresses. Cr, 8vo. 6 s. 


TAIT (Archbp.).— The Present Conditiom 
OF THE Church of England. Primary 
Visitation Charge, jrd Edit. 8vo. ^s. 6 d. 

Duties of the Church of England. 

Second Visitation Addresses. 8vo. 4J. 6d, 
The Church /!f the Future. Quad- 
rennial YLsitationfCharges. Cr. 8vo. %s.6d. 

TAYLOR (Isaac^.— The Restoration of 
Belief. Cr. 8v6, 8j, 6 d. 

TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of London). — 
Sermons Preached in the Chapel of 
Rugby School. Second Series. Ex. fcp. 8vo. 
6f. Third Series 4th Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6ji. 

The Relations Between Religion 

AND Science. Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
7th and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. ts. 

TRENCH (Archbishop). — The Hulseaw 
Lectures FOR 1845 — 6. 8vo. ys. 6 d. 

TULLOCH (Principal). The Christ of the 
Gospels and the Christ of Modern 
Criticism. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 4J. 6 d. 
VAUGHAN (C. J., Dean of Landaff)-— Me- 
morials OF Harrow Sundays. 8vo. ios. 6 d. 

Epiphany, Lent, andEaster.Svo. ios.6d 

— — Heroes OF Faith, and Edit. Cr. 8vo. 61 

Life's Work and God’s Discipline. 

Ext. fcp. 8vo. 2S. 6 d. 

The Wholesome Words of Jesus 

Christ, and Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

FoksofFaitjA’ and Edit. Fep.Svo. 3S.6d. 

Christ Satisfying the Instincts of 

Humanity, and Edit. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 

Counsels for Young Students. Fq?. 

8vo. ajr. 6 d. 

The Two Great Temptations, and 

Edit. Fcp. 8vo. 3^. 6 d. 

Addresses for Young CLERGYMEfw. 

Ext. fcp. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

“Mv Souf, Give Me Thine Heart.” 

Ext. fcp. 8vo. >5.?. t. 

Rest Awhile. Addresses to Toilers in 

the Minisli-y. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

- — Temple Sermons. Cr. 8vo. iojt. 6 d. 

Authorised or Revised? Sermons. 

Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Lessons of the Cross and Passion ; 

Words from the Cross; The Reign of 
Sin; The Lord’s Prayer. Four Courses 
of Lent Lectures. Cr. 8vo. lo^. 6 d. 

University Sermons, New and Old. 

Cr. 8vo. ickf. 6 d. 

— — The Prayers of Jesus Christ. Globe 
Bvo. 3^. 6 d. 

Doncaster Sermons ; Lessons of Life 

AND Godliness ; Words from the Gos- 
pels. Cr. 8vo. los. 6 d. 

Notes FOR Lectureson Confirmation. 

14th Edit. Fcp. 8vo, is. 6 d. 

Restful Tiiouf'.H'rs in Restless Times. 

Crown 8vo. 5.V. 

VAUGHAN (Rev. D. J.).— The Present 
Trial of Faith. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 

VAUQHAN (Rev. E. T.)— Some Reasons of 
our Christian Hope. Hulsean Lectures 
for 1875. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 6 d. 

VAUGHAN (Rev. Robert).— Stones from 
THE Quarry, Sermons, Cr. 8vo, 54. 
VENN (Rev, John).— On some Character- 
istics OF Belief, Scientific, and Re- 
ligious. Hulsean Lectures, I 86q. 8vo. 6s.6dL 



THEOLOGY-TRANSLATIONS. 
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WELLDON (Rev. J. E. C.). — The Spiritual 
Life : and other Sermons. Cr. 8vo. dr. 
WESTCOTT (Rt. Rev, B. F., Bishop of Dur- 
ham). -On the Religious Office ok the 
Universities. Sermrms. Cr. 8vo. 4J. bd. 
— ^ Gifts FOR MinistiV. Addresses to Can- 
didates for Ordination. \jr. 8vo. u. bd. 

The Victory of the Cros.s. Sermons 

Preached in 1888. Cr. 8vf. 3J. bd,- 

From Strength to Strength. Three 

Sermons (I n Mernoriam J. B. D.). Cr. 8vo. ar. 

The Revelation of the Risen Lord. 

4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

The Historic P’aith. Cr. 8vo. 6x. 

The Gospel of the Resurrection. 

6th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

The Revelation of the Father. Cr. 

8vo. 6.L 

CuRlSTUS CoNSUMMATOR. Cr. Bvo. 6X. 

Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. 

Cr. 8vo. I.V. bd. 

Social Aspects of Christianity. Cr. 

8vo. 6a-. 

The Gospel ok Life. Cr. Svo.''* 6x. 

Essays in the History of Religious 

Thought in the West. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
WICKHAM (Rev. E. C.).— -Wellington 
College Sermons, Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
WILKINS (Prof. A. S.).— The Light of tmb 
World; An K-s.say. and Ed. Cr. 8vo. ^s.bd, 
■WILLINK (A.).-The Wokid of the Un- 
seen. Cr. 8vo. Lv. 61# 

WILSON (J. M., Archdeacon of Manchester), 
— ^Sermons Preached in Clifton College 
Chapel, and Series, 1888 — 90. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Essays AND Addres.sks. Cr. 8vo. 4s. bd, 

— - Some Contributions to the Religious 
^Thoi;ght of ouk Time. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

W 00 1 ) (( "'. J . - S U R IV A LS I N Ch risti A N n y. 

Crown 8vo. 6.v. 4 

WOOD (Rev. E.4G.).— The' Regal Power 
OF THE Church. 8vo. 4A. 6d, 

THERAPEUTICS. (See Medicine, p. 24.) 
TRANSLATIONS. 

Freni the Greek— Ftom the Italian — From the 
Latin — Into Latin and Greek Verse. 

From tlie Greek. 

AESCHYLUS. — The Supflices. With Trans- 
lation, byT. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 8vo. Tos.bd. 
— — ■ "The Seven against Thbbe.s. With 
Translation, by A. W. Vkrkall, Litt. D. 
Bvo. 7A. 6d. 

The Choki’Hoki. With Translation. By 

the same. 8vo. la.v. 

Eumenides. With Verse Translation, 

by Bernard Drake, M.A. 8vo. 
ARATUS. {.See Physiography, p. 29.) 
ARISTOPHANES.— The Birds. Trans, into 
English Verse, by B. H. Kennedy, 8vo. 6j. 
ARISTOTLE ON P'ALLACIES; or, The 
S oPHisTici Elenchi, With Translation, by 
E. Poste M.A. 8vo. 8x. 6<^. 
ARISTOTLE.— The First Book of the 
Mktaphy.sics of Aristotle. By a Cam< 
bri^e Graduate. Bvo. ks. 

THE Politics. By J, E. C. Wklldon, 

M.A. lox. 6d. 

The Rhetoric. By same. Cr.Svo. js.td, 

— The Nicomachean Ethic.s. By same. 
Cr. 8vo. 7J. 6d. 


ARISTOTLPL — On thp:: Constitution of 
Athens. By E. Po^ie. and Edit. Cr, 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

. "BION. (See Theocritus ) 

I HERODOTUS.-The HrsTORv. By G. C 
Macaulay, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. i8i 

HOMER. — The Odvsskv done into Eng- 
lish Prose, by S. H. Butcher, M.A., and 
A. Lang, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

— The Odyssey. Book-s I.— XII. Transl. 
into English Verse by Eakl of Carnarvon. 
Cr. 8vo. ys, 6d. 

The Iliad done in-U' English Prose, 

by Andrew Lang, Wai ter Leaf, and 
Ernest Myers. Cr. 8vo. 12.1. 6d. 

MELEACJER. — P’lFTV PnpM‘5. I'ransJated 
into English Verse by Walter Headlam. 
Fcp. 4to. ys. 6d. 

MOSCHUS. (See Throckitus). 

PIND.\R.— The Extant Odks. By Ernest 
Myers. Cr. 8vo. 5s 

PLATO. — TiMAiUs. With 'I'l aiislation, ny 
R. D. Akcher-Hind, M.A. 8vo. tbs. 

I (See also Golden Tkea'-uky Series, p. 20.) 

POLYBIUS.— The Hiviokifs, By E. S 
I Shuckburgh. Cr. 8vo. 243. 
SOPHOCLES.— (Edii’us thk Kincs. Iran** 
latcd into English Vet-'-e l)y PI. D. A. MoRS- 
HEAD, M.A. P’cp. 8vo. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, and MOSCHUS. 
By A. Lang, M.A. i8mo. a.r.^v/ net. — Lnrtr* 
Paper Edition. 8vo. 9^ 

KENOPHON. — The Complete Work.s. 
By H. G. Dakvns, M.A C\. Svo.— Vols. 1 . 
and II. T 05 . 6//. each. 

From the Italian. 

DANTE.— The Purgatory. With TransL 
and Notes, by A. J. Butlfi:, Cr.Svo. lis.bd, 

The Paradise. By the same. 2nd Edit. 

Cr. Svo. Tax. bd. 

The Hell. By the same. Cr.Svo. fzs.bd* 

De Monarchia. By F. J. Church. 

8vo. 4X. bd. 

The Divine Comedy, By C. E. Nor- 
ton. I. Hell. II. Purgatory. 111 . 
Paradise. Cr. 8vo. 6,v each. 

New Life of Dante. Tr.msl. by C. E. 

Norton. 55. 

The PuhGAT-oK,-. TamsI by C. L. 

Shadwell. Ext. cr. Svo, los. net. 

From the Latin. 

CICERO. — The Life and Letters of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero. By the Rev. G. E. 
Jeans, M.A. and Edit. Cr. 8vo, lox. bd, 
TheAcademic.s. By J.S. Reid. Svo. 5x.,6rf. 

HORACE : The Works of. By J. Lonsdale, 
M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. Gl. Svo. 3X. bd, 

The Odes in a Metrical Paraphrase. 

ByR.M HovENDEN.B. A. Ext. fcp. Svo. 4s,bd, 

Life and Character : an Epitome of 

HIS Satires and Eplstles. By R. M. 
Hovenden, B.A. Ext. fcp. Svo. 45. bd. 

Word for Word from Horace: The 

Odes Literally Versified. By W. T. Thorn- 
ton, C. B. Cr. Svo. ys. bd. 

JUVENAL.— Thirteen Satires. By Alex. 
Lespbr, LL.D. New Ed. Cr. Svo. v- ^ 
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TRANSLATIONS-VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


TRANSLATIONS— 

LIVY.— Books XXI.-XXV. The Second 
Punic War, By A. ). Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A, Cr. 8vo. js. td. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS.— 
Book IV. of the Meditations. With 
Translation and Commentary, by H. Cross- 
ley, M.A. 8 VO. ts. 

SALLUST.— The Conspiracy of Catiline 
aND THE JuGURTHIN’E WaR. By A. W. 
Pollard. Cr. 8vu. 6f. — Catiline. 3^. 

TACITUS, The Works of. By A. T. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
The History. 4th Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6i, 

The Agricola and Germania. With the 
Dialogue on Oratory. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 
The Annal.s, 5th Edit. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 
VIRGIL: The Works of. By J. Lonsdale, 
M. A., and S, Lee, M.A. Globe 8vo. ^^.Sd. 

The ^Eneid. By J. W, Mackail, M.A. 

Cr. 8vo. TS. td. 

Into Latin and Greek Verse. 
CHURCH (Rev. A. J.). — Latin Version of 
Selections from* Tennyson. By Prof. 
CoNiNGTON, Prof. Seeley, Dr. Hessey, 
T. E. Kebbel, &c. Edited by A. J. Church, 
M.A. Ext. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

GEDDES (Prof. W. D.).— Flosculi Gigeci 
Boreales, Cr. Svo. 6j. 

KVNASTON (Herbert D.D.).-Exemplaria 
Cheltoniensia. Ext. fcp. Pvo. sr. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

{Sue also History, p. 10; Sport, p. 32.) 

APPLETON (T, G.).— A Nile Journal. 
Illustrated by Eugene Benson. Cr. Svo. 6 j. 

» BACCHANTE. ’ The Cruise of H.M.S. 
“ Bacchante,” 1879—1882. Compiled from 
the Private Journals, Lettersand Note-books 
of Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
Gfjoroe of Wales, By the Rev. Canon 
Dalton. 2 vols. Med. 8vo, sar. ^d. 
BAKER (Sir Samuel W.).-Ismailia. A 
Nanative of the Expedition to Central 
Africa for the Suppre.ssion of the Slave Trade, 
organi.sed by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. 
Cr. 8 VO. 

The Nile Tributaries of Aby.s.sinia, 

■ AND THE Sword Hunter.s of the Hamran 

Arabs. Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

— — The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of 
THE Nile and Expi.oration of the Nile 
Sources, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Cyprus as I saw TTiN 1870. Svo. t2s.6d. 

BAR’KER(Lady).— A Year’s Housekeeping 
in South Africa. Illu.str. Cr. Svo. 35. 6d, 
— — Station Life in New Zealand. Cr. 
Svo. 35. 6d. 

Letters to Guy, Cr. Svo. v. 

BOUGH TON (G. H.) and ABBEY (E. A.).— 
Sketching I^ambles in Holland. With 
Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. aij. 

BRYCE, (James, M.P.). — Transcaucasia 
AND Ararat. 3rd Edit. Cr. Svo. qs. 

CAMERON (V. L.).— Our Future Highway 
TO India. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. air. 


CAMPBELL (J. F.).— My Circular Notes.. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

CARLES(W. R.).— Life in Corea. 8vo.12f.6flL 

1 CAUCASUS: Notes on the. By “Wan- 
derer.'' Svo. qs. ^ 

CRAIK (Mrs.).— A n Unknown Country,. 
Illustr. by F. N^el Paton. Roy. Svo. -js.Cd. 

An UnsentiMentai. Journey through 

Cornwall. Illustrated. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

DILKE (Sir Charle.s). ( 5 ‘^'fl pp. 25, ^i.) 

DUFF (Right Hon. SirM. E. Grant). — Notes 
OP an Indian Tourney. 8vo. ioj. 6d 

FORBES (Archibald). — Souvenirs of some 
Continents. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Barracks, Bivouac.s. and Battles. 

Cr. Svo. 7s. 6d 

FULLERTON (W. M.).-In Cairo. Fcp. 
Svo. 3f. 6d. 

GONEi^O TEXAS : Letters from Our 
Boys. Ed. by Thos. Hughes. Cr.Bvo. 4^.6^/, 

GORDON (Lady Duff). — Last Letters 
FROM Egypt, TO which are added Letters 
from the Cape. 2nd Edit. Cr. 8vo. qj. 

GREEN (W. S.).- Among the Selkirk 
Glaciers, Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOOKER (Sir Joseph D.) and BALL(J.).— 
Journal of a Twr in Marocco and the 
Great Atlas. Svo. 21s. 

Ht) BN ER (Baron von). — A Ramble Round 
THE World. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HUGHES (Thos.). — Rugby, Tennessee. Cr. 

Svo. 4 f. 6 d. 

KALM. — Accountof his Visit to Knglanix 
Trans, by J. Lucas. Ulus. 8vo. i2f. net. 

KINGSLEY (aiarles).-Ar Last : A Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. Cr. 8vo. 3.9. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Henry). — Tales of Old 
Travel. Cr. Bvo. 35. 6d. 

KIPLING (j. L.). — Beast and Man ih 
India. Illustrated. E.xt. cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.).— Kambies and 
Studies in Greece. Illust. Cr.Bvo. iar.6flf. 

MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) and ROGERS 
a-E.)- — Sketches from a Tour through 
Holland and Germany. Illustrated by 
J. E. Rogers. Ext. cr. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD. —Voyage of the 
“Veiga" round Asia and Europe. By 
Baron A. E. Von Nordhnskiold. T rans. by 
Alex. Leslie. 400 Illustrations, Maps, etc. 
2 vols. 8vo. 45f. — Popular Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6x. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.). {See History, p. ii.) 

OLIVER (Capt. S. P.).— Madagascar : Ant 
Historical and Descriptive Account oe 
THE Island, a vols. Med. Bvo. 52^. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (W. Gifford).— A Narrativk 
OF A Year’s Journey through Central. 
AND Eastern Arabia, 1862-63. Cr. Svo. 6f. 

Dutch Guiana. Svo, 9^. 

Ulysses ; '"or, Scenes and Studies io 

-many Land.s.^8vo. i2f. 6fl?. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS— BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


PERSIA, EASTERN. An Account of the 

J^OURNEYS OF THE PERSIAN BOUNDARY 
Commission, 1870-71-72. 2vols. 8vo. 42J. 

PIKE(W )— The Barren Ground OF North- 
ern Canada. 8vo. xos. 6 d. 

ST. JOHNSTON (A\— Camping among 
Cannibals. Cr. 8vo. \s. 6d. 

SANDYS (J. E.).— An E.^ter Vacation in 
Greece. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6 k. 

SMITH(G.) —A Trip to England. i8mo. 3^. 

STRANGFORD (Viscountess). — Egyptian 
Skpulchkks and Syrian Shrines. New 
Edition. Cr. 8.vo. js. 6d. 

TAVERNIER (Baron): Travei^ in India 
OF Than Baptiste Tavernier. Transl. 
by V. Ball, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 

TRISTRAM. (See Illustrated Books.) 

TURNER (Rev. G.). (See Anthropology.) 

WALLACE(A. R.). (See Natural History.) 

WATERTON (Charle.s). — WANDKfiNGS IN 
South America, the North-West of 
THF- United States, and the Antilles. 
Edited Rev. J. G. Wood. Illustr. Cr. 
8 VO. 6s. — People s Edition. 4to. 6d. 

WATSON (R. Spence).— A Visit to Wazan, 
THE Sacked City of Morocco. 8vo. \os 6d. 

YOUNG, Books for tHe. 

(Sec also Biblical*History, p. 32.) 

/tSOP— CALDECOTT.— Some of M.s.ov's 
Fables, with Mcxiern Instances, shown in 
Designs by Randolph Caldecott. 410. 5^. 

ARIOSTO.— Paladin and Saracen. Stories 

•* from Ariosto. By H. C. Hollway-Cal- 
THROP. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ATKINSON (Rev. J. C.f,— The Last of 
THE Giant KilutRS. Globe 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Walks, Talks, Tkavbl.s, and Exploits 

of two Schoolboys. Cr. 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Plavhours and Half-Holidays, or 

Further Experiences of two School- 
boys. Cr, 8vo. 3.V 6d 

Scene.s in Fairyland. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

AWDRY (Frances).— The Story of a Fel- 
low Soldier. (A Life of Bishop Patteson 
for the Young.) Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BAKER (Sir S. W.).— Truk Tales for my 
Grandsons. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Cast up by the Sea : or, The Adven- 
tures OF Ned Gray. Ulus Cr. 8vo. 6 j. 

BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By a 
Retired Judge. Illust Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

CARROLL (Lewis). — Alice's Adventures 
IN Wonderland. With 42 Illustrations by 
Tennikl. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Peoples Edition. With all the original 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. as, 6d. net. 

A German Translation of the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 6j, net. -A French Transla- 
tion OF THE SAME. O. 8vo. 6j. net. 
An Italian Translation of the same. 
Cr. 8vo. 6 j. net. 

— Alice’s Adventures Under-ground. 
Being a Fascimilo of the Original MS. Book, 
afterwards developed into ‘‘Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland.” With 27 Illustrations 
by the Author. Cr. 8yo. 4s net. 


CARROLL (Lewis).— Through the Look- 
ing-Glass and what Alice found there. 
With 50 Illustrations by Tenniel. Cr. Bvo. 

I 6s. net. 

People's Edition. With all the original 
‘Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

People’s Edition of “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland," and “ Through the Looking- 
Glass.” I vol. Cr. Bvo. 4i. 6d. net. 

Rhyme? and Reason? With 65 Illus- 
trations by Arthur B. Frost, and 9 by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. 8vo. 6f. net, 

A Tangled Tale. With 6 IlliLstrationfe 

by Arthur B. Frost. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Sylvie and Bruno. With 46 Illustra- 

tion.s by Harry Furniss. Cr. 8 vo. 7^.6^/. net. 

TheNursery“Alick.” TwentyColoiired 

Enlargements from Tbnniel’s Illustrations 
to “Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
with Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 
4to. 4f.net. — People s Edition. 4to. 2f.net. 

The Hunting ok the Snark, An agonv 

IN Eight Fits. With 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Holiday. Cr. 8vo. 4f. 6d. net. 

CLIFFORD (Mrs. W. K.).— Anyhow Stories* 
With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant 
Cr. 8vo. If. 6d. ; paper covers, if. 

CORBETT Ou^ian).— For God and Gold. 
Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

CRAIK (Mrs.). — Alice Learmont : A Fairy 
Tale. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. Ulus 

trated by Mrs. Allingham. G1. Bvo. 4.^.6^. 

The Little. Lame Prince and his 

Travelling Cloak. Illustrated by J. McL. 
Ralston. Cr. 8vo. 4f. 6d. 

OuK Year : A Child’s Book in Prosb 

AND Verse. Illu.strated. Gl. 8vo. as.6d. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. Globe 

8vo. 2f. 6d. 

The Fairy Book : The Best Populab 

Fairy Stories. iSmo. 2f. 6 d. net, 

Children s Poetry. Ex. fcp. 8 vo. 4s.6d. 

Songs of our Youth. Small 4to. 6f. 

DE MORGAN (Mary).— The Necklace of 
Princess Fiorimondb, and other Stories. 
Illustrated by Walter Crank. Ext. fcp. 
8vo. 3f. 6d. — l^rge Paper Ed., with Illus- 
trations on India Paper. 100 copies printed. 

FOWLER (W. W.). (See Natural History.> 

GREENWOOD Oes-sy E.).-The Moon 
Maiden: ANDOTHEit S tories. Cr.8vo. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy Crane, and Illustrated by Walter 
Crane. Cr. 8vo. 6f. 

KEARY (A. and E.). — The Heroes of 
Asgard. Tales from Scandinavian My- 
thology. Globe 8vo. 25. 6d 

KEARY (E.).— The Magic Valley. Illustr. 
by“E.V.B.” Globe 8 vo, 4s. 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles).— The Heroes; or, 
Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d . — Presentation Ed., gilt edges, js.6^ 
Madam How and Lady Why; or, First, 
Lessons in Earth-Lore. Cr. Bvo. 35. 6d. 
The Water-Babies : A Fairy Tale for a 
Land Baby. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6</.— New Edit, 
lllus. by L. Sambournb. Fcp. 4to. tax. 64 , 
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MACLAREN (Arch.). —The Fairy Family. ' 
A Series of Ballads and Metrical Tales. 
Cr. 8vo. 5J. 

MACMILLAN (Hugh). (See p. 37.) 

MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT. 

ByKARi. lllu.st.bvL. Wain. Cr.Bvo. 4.^.6^. 

MAGUIRE (J. F.).— Young Prince Mari- 
gold. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 6 d. 

MARTIN (Frances). — The Poet's Hour. 
Poetry selected for Children. i8mo. as. 6d. 

- SPRING-l'lMKWlTHTHKPoETS.l8m0.3S.6if. • 

MAZINI (Linda).— In the Golden Shell. 
With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

MOLESWORTH (Mrs.).— Work.s. Illust. by 
Walter Crank. Globe 8vo. us. 6d. each. 

" Carrots,’* Just a Little Boy. 

A Christmas Child. 

Christmas-Tree Land. 

The Cuckoo Clock. 

Four Winds Farm. 

Grandmother Dear. 

Herr Baby. 

Little Mis* Peggy. 

The Rectory Children. 

Rosy. 

The Tapestry Room. 

Tell M k a Story. 

Two Little Waifs. 

“ Us” : An Old-Fashioned Story. 

Children of the Castle. 

A Christmas Posy. Illustrated by 

Walter Crane. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Four Ghost Stories. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Nurse Hkath»rdale’s Story. Illust. 

by Leslie Brooke. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— The Girls and I. Illust. by L. Brooke. 
Cr. 8vo. 4 f. 6d. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs.). — Agnes Hopetoun’s 
Schools and Holidays. Illust. Gl.Svo. us.td. 

PALGRAVE (Francis Turner). — T he Five 
Days’ Entertainments at Wentworth 
Grange. Small 410. 6j. 

The Children’s Treasury of Lyrical 

Poetry. i8mo. aj. 6d . — Or in 2 parts, is. 
each. I 

PATMORE (C.).— The Children’s Gar- 
land FROM THE BEST PoETS. l8mO. 
2s. 6d. net. 

ROS.SETTI (Chri.stina). — Speaking Like 
NESSES. Illust. by A, Hughes. Cr.Svo. 4S.6d 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: A Story 
FOR Girls. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. aj. 6d. 

ST. JOHNSTON (A.). — Camping among 
Cannibals. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

— Charlie Asgarde : The Story of a 
Friendship. Illustrated by Hugh Thom 
SON. Cr. 8vo. '•j. 

’‘ST. OLAVE'S", (Author oO- Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo. 

When 1 was a Little Girl. 24, 6d. 

Nine Years Op>. as, 6d. 

WiiEN Papa Combs Home. 4s. 6d. 

Pansie’s Flour Bin. 4J. 6d. 


STEWART (Aubrey).— The Tale of Troy. 
Done into English. Globe 8vo. us. 6d. 

TENNYSON (Hon. Hallam).— Jack and 
the Bean-Stalk. English Hexameters. 
Illust. by R. Cald^jott. Fcp. 410. 3^. 6d. 

“WANDERING MILLIE” (Author of).— 
Conrad the Squirrel. Globe 8vo. ar. 6d» 

WARD (Mrs. T. Humphry). — Milly and 
Ollv. With Illustrations by Mrs. Ai.ma 
T A DEM A. Globe 8vo. sf. 6d. 

WEBSTER (Augusta). — Daffodil and the 
CroAxaxicans. Cr. 8vo. 6.v. 

WILLOUGHBY (F.).— Fairy Guardians. 
Illustr. by Townlky Green. Cr. 8vo. 52. 

WOODS (M. a.). (See Collections, p. 17.) 

YONGE (Charlotte M.).— The Prince and 
THE Page. Cr. 8vo. xs. 6d. 

A BfoK ok Golden Deeds. i8mo. uj.td, 

net. Globe Bvo. ar . — Abridged Edition, is. 

Lances of Lynwood, Cr. 8vo. 6d. 

P’s AND Q's ; and Little Lucy’s Won- 
derful Gi.Obe. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

A Storehouse of Storie.s, a \ols. 

Globe 8vo. us. 6d. each. 

The Population of an Old Pear- 

Tree : or, Stories cfi Insect Life. From E. 
Van Bruvssel. Illustr. Gl. Bvo. us. 6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Comparative Anatomy — Practical Zoology-^ 
Entomology — OmWtology, ^ 

(See also Bioi^gy; Natural History; 
Physiology*) 

Comparative AnatomF. 

FLOWER (Sir W. H.).— An Introduction 
TO THE Osteology of the Mammalia. 
Illustrated, 3rd Edit. , revised with the assist- 
ance of Hans Gadow, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. los.td, 

HUMPHRY (Prof. Sir G. M.).-Obskrva. 
TioNs IN Myology. 8vo. 6s. 

LANG (Prof. Arnold).— Text-Book of Com- 
parative Anatomy, Transl. by H. M. and 
M. Bernard. Preface by Prof. E. Haec- 
kel. Illustr, 2 vols. Bvo, Parti. 17J. net. 

PARKER (T. Jeffery).— A Course of In- 
struction IN Zootomy (Vhrtebrata). 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 8x 6d, 

PETTIGREW a- Bell). -T he Physiology 
OF THE Circulation in Plants, in the 
Lower Animals, and in Man. 8vo. laj. 

SHUFELDT (R. W.).— The Myology of 
the Raven \Corvus corax Sinuaius). A 
fkiide tot the Study of the Muscular System 
in Birds. Illustrated. 8vo. iv. net. 

WIEDERSHEIM(Prof. R.).— Elements of 
THE Comparative Anatomy of Verte- 
brates. Adapted by W. Newton Parker. 
With Additions. Illustrated. 8vo. tus. 6d, 
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Practical Zoology. 

HOWES (Prof. G. B.).— An Atlas of Prac- 
tical Elementary Biology. With a Pre- 
face by Prof. Huxlky. 410. 14^. 

HUXLEY (T. H.) and \lARTIN (H. N.).— 
A Course of Practical Instruction in 
Elementary Biology. RcYised and ex- 
tended by Prof. G. B. jrowes and D. H. 
Scott, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6</ 

THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville). — The Voyage 
of the “Challenger": The Atlantic. 
With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, Charts, 
etc 2 vols. 8vo. 45.r. 

THOMSON (Sir C. Wyville).— The Depths 
OF THE Sea. An Account of the Result.s of 
the Dredging Cruises of H.M.SS. “Light- 
ning" and ‘‘Porcupine,’’ 1868-69-70. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 8 yo. 31s. 6d. 


Entomology. 

BUCKTON (G. B.).— Monograph of the 
British CiCAnAt, or Tettigid>«. a vols. 
33^. 6d. each net ; or in 8 Parts. Rr. each net. 

LUBBOCK (Sir John).— The Origin and 
Mk.tamorphoses of Insects. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 3-v. 6d. 

SCUDDER (S. H.).— Fossil Insects or 
North America. Map and Plates, a 
vols. 4to. gos. net. 

Ornithology. 

COUES (Elliott).— Key to North American 
Bird.s. Illustrated. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

Handbook OF Field and General Or- 
nithology. Illustrated. 8vo. loj. net. 
FOWLER(W. W.). (.SV<r Natural History. 
WHITE (Gilbert). (See Natural History. 
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